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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  POETS 
THE  INDIANS 


THIS  volume  properly  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  aboriginal  liter¬ 
ature  of  North  America;  not  chiefly  because,  in  point  of  time,  it  is 
the  earliest  literature  of  this  continent  but  because  of  the  interest 
it  is  exciting  among  scholars  and  the  influence  it  is  beginning  to  exert  in  art 
circles  north  and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  interest  is  recent,  the  influence 
began  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  United  States  the  World  War  quick¬ 
ened  the  search  for  inspiration  in  the  realm  of  pioneer  life,  which  was  already 
absorbing  several  of  our  younger  painters,  writers,  and  poets.  And  apparently 
the  search  brought  out  of  the  haze  of  bombastic  rhetoric  the  pioneer’s  com¬ 
rade  and  antagonist,  the  Indian,  as  he  really  was  in  that  life  which  has  passed. 
The  great  discovery  was  the  red  man,  not  in  conflict  with  the  white  man, 
but  in  relation  to  his  own  background,  the  American  wilderness;  not  the  red 
man  interpreted  by  the  alien  paleface,  but  self-revealed  in  his  music,  his 
paintings  and  sculpture,  his  myths  and  his  poetry.  The  archteologist,  the 
ethnologist,  the  student  of  folk-lore  had  preceded  the  artist  into  the  Indian 
field  and  had  secured  this  treasure  for  him  in  museums,  in  folk-lore  journals, 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Devoted  students  of 
Indian  culture  had  labored  for  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  had  lived  as 
members  of  particular  tribes,  sons  and  daughters  by  adoption,  to  learn  the 
lore  they  sought.  Time,  patience  and  tact,  and  yet  more  time,  are  required  to 
overcome  the  red  man’s  reluctance  to  yield  his  sacred  things.  By  giving  his  holy 
songs  to  strangers  he  may  offend  the  spirits  who  preside  over  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  his  tribe.  By  singing  them  his  songs  of  the  hunt,  of  war,  of 
love,  of  seeding  and  harvest,  he  may  anger  the  spirits  of  the  wild  game,  who 
will  then  injure  his  cattle;  or  call  down  the  curse  of  dead  warriors,  blight 
the  lovers  in  his  village,  cause  the  corn  and  squashes  to  fail.  The  Pawnee 
ritual,  the  Hako,  perhaps  the  noblest  masterpiece  of  Indian  poetry  which 
has  thus  far  been  translated,  was  won  by  Alice  Fletcher  after,  possibly,  twenty 
years  of  patient  effort.  At  last  she  was  able  to  convince  the  old  medicine  man, 
Tahirussawichi,  of  the  purity  of  her  motives  and  to  persuade  him  to  let  her 
transcribe  the  great  ceremonial  poem  in  full  with  his  interpretations  of  its 
symbolism,  so  that  it  might  not  perish  forever  under  the  encroachments  of 
the  white  man’s  civilization  and  the  white  man’s  theology.  The  traditional 
Indian  view  was  that  the  sacred  thing  must  be  kept  inviolate  to  be  preserved. 
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Therefore  the  words  of  Tahirussawichi,  after  the  transcription  was  completed, 
are  significant  as  well  as  deeply  moving: 

"  I  have  done  what  has  never  been  done  before.  I  have  given  you  all  the 
songs  of  this  ceremony  and  explained  them  to  you.  I  wonder  over  it  as  I  sit 
here.  I  was  with  those  who  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cheyennes, 
when  so  many  soldiers  were  slain  that  their  dead  bodies  lying  there  looked 
like  a  great  blue  blanket  spread  over  the  ground.  When  I  think  of  all  the 
people  of  my  own  tribe  who  have  died  during  my  lifetime  and  then  of  those 
of  other  tribes  who  have  fallen  by  our  hands,  they  are  so  many  they  make 
a  vast  cover  over  Mother  Earth.  I  once  walked  with  these  fallen  ones.  I  did 
not  fall.  I  passed  on,  wounded  sometimes,  but  not  to  death,  until  I  am  here 
today  doing  this  thing,  singing  these  sacred  songs  and  telling  you  of  these 
ancient  rites  of  my  people.  It  must  be  that  I  have  been  preserved  for  this 
purpose;  otherwise  I  would  be  lying  back  there  among  the  dead.” 

The  Hako  is  a  very  long  ritual,  with  a  simple  but  powerful  dramatic  motif. 
Its  central  idea,  remaining  dominant,  unifies  its  action  throughout.  Studied 
as  art,  it  reveals  to  us  the  same  principles  of  symmetry,  of  the  relation  of 
parts,  of  interest  mounting  to  a  climax,  of  varied  secondary  ideas,  which  we 
find  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedies,  in  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  But  the  thought  is  Indian,  the  imagery  and  the  rhythms  are  of 
the  New  World.  By  using  inversions  generously  in  translating  the  inverted 
phrases  of  the  original,  Miss  Fletcher  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  various 
rhythms  accurately  enough  for  us  to  have  an  approximate  idea  at  least  of 
how  the  measures  flow  in  Pawnee.  Whoever  has  seen  the  vast  cornfields  of  the 
undulating  West  mounting  to  the  horizon  will  find  the  picture  faithfully 
presented  in  these  verses  to  the  Supreme  Spirit,  Tirawa:  — 

Tirawa,  harken!  Mighty  One 
Above  us  in  blue  silent  sky! 

We  touch  upon  thy  country  fair, 

The  Mother  Corn  touches  there 
Upon  the  border  land; 

The  Mother  Com  is  touching  there. 

Tirawa,  harken!  Mighty  One 
Above  us  in  blue  silent  sky! 

The  path  we  reach  leads  up  to  thee; 

The  Mother  Corn  enters  there, 

Upward  takes  her  way; 

The  Mother  Corn  to  thee  ascends. 
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The  image,  drawn  from  Nature  by  the  red  man’s  keen  observation,  is  used  to 
symbolize  a  religious  belief  which  cannot  be  elucidated  in  this  brief  paper. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  the  Hako  only  as  poetry. 

One  of  its  finest  lyrics  is  the  song  of  obedience  to  Mother  Corn:  — 

Hark!  she  speaks  and  quickly  we  turn  to  her, 

Looking  toward  the  West  to  the  spot  where  we 

Passed  ’neath  the  eyes  of  gods;  and  now  do  we  heed  her  words: 

"Yonder  is  the  place  in  the  distant  west 

Whence  I  have  come  out  of  the  past  to  you, 

Born  of  the  earth  and  touched  by  the  deep  blue  sky, 

Have  I  chosen  been  by  the  gods  to  lead. 

You  are  to  hear  my  voice  and  follow  my  strict  commands 
As  your  fathers  did  in  the  days  gone  by; 

Thence  come  I  to  open  your  pathway  here.” 

The  spirit  of  the  Hako  is  serene,  exalted,  joyous.  A  poem  of  no  less  noble 
verse,  though  darker  in  mood,  is  the  Iroquois  Ritual  of  Fire  and  Darkness, 
contributed  by  Harriet  Converse,  which  opens:  — 

Great  Spirit,  who  puts  us  to  sleep  in  darkness, 

We  thank  thee  for  the  silences  of  darkness, 

and  which  contains  as  fine  a  brief  lyric  descriptive  of  a  fierce  wind  raging  at 
night  as  any  in  our  own  tongue.  It  provides  another  example  of  the  Indian’s 
accurate  observation  and  exact  imagery:  — 

How  the  wind  whistles  now! 

No  one  dares  race  with  it. 

Great  trees  bend  low  to  it, 

Rivers  fight  back  to  it, 

Roaring  and  splashing  it! 

Hear  how  its  strong  wings  beat 
Deep  in  the  gusty  sky! 

High  through  the  night  it  flies 
Whistling  and  screaming,  still 
Hunting  the  prey  that  runs! 

"  Hear  how  its  strong  wings  beat,  deep  in  the  gusty  sky!  ”  What  poet  has 
given  us  a  better  expression  of  the  northeast  gale? 

In  the  religious  songs  of  the  Navaho,  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Folklore  by  Washington  Matthews  after  years  spent  in  the  Navaho 
towns,  lines  are  repeated  almost  as  profusely  as  in  the  interminable  songs  of 
the  Quebec  habitants.  When  one  hears  them  chanted,  the  repeated  lines, 
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like  the  voydgeur’s  refrains,  seem  to-be  there  to  carry  one  back  again  and 
again  into  the  main  current  of  the  poem,  or  song.  They  add  to  its  beauty 
and  evoke  a  mood.  But,  in  print,  they  are  monotonous  to  the  eye,  and  the 
ear  does  not  hear  them.  For  that  reason,  only  fragments  are  quoted.  The 
Navahos’  country  is  one  of  intense  color;  a  glazed  sky  like  the  deeper  tint 
of  the  turquoises  they  work  into  their  jewelry  designs,  red,  yellow,  and  ochre 
hills,  a  clear  brittle  golden  light  which,  at  sunset,  seems  to  shatter  into  myriad 
infinitesimal  gold  particles  adrift  and  dancing  under  the  purple-winged 
shadows  of  the  swiftly-coming  dusk.  In  the  following  stanzas  a  Navaho  poet 
has  given  us  one  of  the  loveliest  figures  of  speech  ever  applied  to  evening:  — 

To  the  house  of  my  kindred 
There  I  return. 

Child  of  the  yellow  corn  am  I. 

To  the  Red  Rock  House, 

Where  the  blue  Kethawns  are  by  the  doorway, 

There  I  return; 

The  pollen  of  evening  light  on  my  trail. 

In  beauty  may  I  walk, 

All  day  long  may  I  walk 

Through  the  returning  seasons  may  I  walk, 

On  the  trail  marked  with  pollen  may  I  walk. 

With  grasshoppers  about  my  feet  may  I  walk, 

With  dew  about  my  feet  may  I  walk, 

With  beauty  may  I  walk. 

In  old  age  wandering  on  a  trail  of  beauty,  lively,  may  I  walk; 

In  old  age  wandering  on  a  trail  of  beauty,  living  again  may  I  walk. 

It  is  finished  in  beauty  — 

It  is  finished  in  beauty. 

If  the  Song  of  the  Prophet  be  truthfully  interpreted  as  an  old  man’s  look 
across  the  intervening  years  at  death,  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  and  an  original, 
expression  of  mastery  over  the  last  dread:  — 

That  flowing  water!  That  flowing  water! 

My  mind  wanders  across  it. 

That  broad  water!  That  flowing  water! 

My  mind  wanders  across  it. 

That  old  age  water!  That  flowing  water! 

My  mind  wanders  across  it. 

Navaho  poetry,  it  will  be  noted,  deals  not  only  with  beautiful  objects  but 
with  the  abstract  concept  of  beauty  itself.  "  It  is  finished  in  beauty.”  Abstract 
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ideas  are  uncommon,  to  say  the  least,  in  primitive  literature.  The  brief 
Magpie  Song  is  one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  Navaho  fancy:  — 

The  Magpie!  The  Magpie!  Here  underneath 

In  the  white  of  his  wings  are  the  footsteps  of  morning. 

It  dawns!  It  dawns! 

Frances  Densmore  flashes  a  different  mind  to  us  in  her  collection  of  brief 
songs  from  the  Chippewas,  which  she  printed  first  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology:  — 

LOVE  CHARM 

What  are  you  saying  to  me? 

I  am  arrayed  like  the  roses 

And  beautiful  as  they. 

THUNDER-SONG 

Sometimes 

I  go  about  pitying  myself 
While  I  am  carried  by  the  wind 
Across  the  sky. 

SONG  OF  A  MAN  WHO  WAS  TO  BE  HANGED 

The  thunders  will  take  me  home 
Whenever  I  mind  to  go  home, 

My  friends; 

And  the  wind 

It  will  take  me  home,  too. 

SPRING  SONG 

As  my  eyes 
Search  the  prairie, 

I  feel  the  summer  in  the  spring. 

Many  of  the  red  man’s  songs  are  only  one  vivid  phrase.  For  instance  there  is 
an  arrow  song,  which  images  for  him  the  dart  that  has  brought  swift  death 
to  a  foeman:  "Scarlet  is  its  head!  ”  A  brief  buffalo  song  conjures  up  the 
prairie  where  a  vast  herd  stamps  and  tosses  in  the  presence  of  some  peril,  such 
as  a  prairie  fire  or  a  tribe  of  hunters:  "  Strike  ye  our  land  with  curved  horns!  ” 
A  song  of  women  searching  the  battle-field  for  their  slain  says  only:  "  In 
the  place  where  the  fight  was;  In  the  place  where  the  fight  was,  Across  the 
river.” 
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Though  there  are  tribal  poems  in  honor  of  everything  from  a  drum  to 
Deity,  songs  to  sharpen  tomahawks,  thread  needles,  and  accompany  every 
game  of  the  children,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
personal  poetry  among  Indians.  There  are  poems  which  were  composed  in 
memory  of  some  such  occasion  as  escape  from  death,  or  safe  return  from 
a  far  journey,  or  a  successful  hunt,  and  which  are  the  sacred  possession  of 
the  poet’s  family.  No  one  else  may  chant  these  songs,  except  by  permission. 
An  old  chief  of  the  Lillooets  in  British  Columbia  gave  the  Episcopalian  mis¬ 
sionary  leave  to  transcribe  the  Health-Song  which  his  father  had  handed 
down  to  him.  The  chief  explained  the  origin  of  his  song  in  this  way: 

"  Before  the  white  men  came  to  teach  us  their  religion  the  fathers  told 
their  sons  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  strong,  brave,  good,  and 
intelligent  unless  they  continued  to  invoke  the  Great  Spirit  by  a  special  prayer- 
song  every  day  just  before  dawn,  standing  in  the  open  forest.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  custom  all  my  life  and  therefore  I  am  as  you  see  me  now;  though 
a  very  old  man,  yet  strong  and  clear.  This  is  my  song:  — 

"  '  O  Supreme  One!  Mighty  Spirit!  Ruler  of  my  life! 

Thou  comest  riding  on  the  ray  of  dawn  and  makest  me  live  in  gladness  by 
thy  light. 

Thou  seest  me,  small,  weak  and  helpless  and  sheddest  thy  beam  of  love  on  me. 
’Tis  thus  today  and  every  day  swift  death  is  cheated.  I  know  that  I  shall  live. 
Thou  hearest  me  from  the  highest  white  mountain, 

My  faintest  whisper  thou  hearest  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  hill-slopes, 
In  all  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers; 

The  rain  and  thunders  shut  not  my  cry  from  thee. 

Stooping,  thou  wilt  lift  me  up  and  bless  me! 

Then  I  shall  feel  thou  are  close  beside  me  all  the  ways  I  go. 

Thou  wilt  grant  me  thyself  to  be  my  resting-place;  thou  wilt  give  thyself  to  me. 
And  every  look  of  mine  this  day  shall  be  a  look  of  thine,  for  I  must  use 
thy  face! 

Every  word  shall  be  a  word  of  thine,  for  I  must  use  no  words  but  thine!  ’  ” 

The  Kwakiutl  on  the  west  coast  of  British  Columbia  have  a  prayer-song 
which  indicates  that  it  is  a  song  of  people  living  in  large,  very  strongly  built 
log -houses:  — 

Supreme  One  who  supports  the  world! 

Hold  upright  the  great  central  post  of  the  universe, 

Mighty  One,  who  keeps  the  sky  from  falling, 

Thy  strength  is  firm  like  a  floor  of  grooved  timbers. 

Going  northward  on  that  magnificently  beautiful  and  rainy  coast  we  reach 
the  habitat  of  the  Tsimshians  whose  poetry  and  music  are  unique  and  haunt- 
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ing,  and  whose  ancient  carving  and  sculpture  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any 
other  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  power,  grace,  and  originality  of  design.  The 
Tsimshians  have  a  well-developed  drama,  and  their  art  is  liberally  spiced 
with  humor.  They  can  even  address  the  overlord  of  the  sky  with  casual  ges¬ 
tures  and  twinkling  eyes,  as  in  this  canoeman’s  prayer  for  fine  weather  as 
he  launches  on  a  rainy  sea:  — 

Chief!  Chief! 

Look  down  and  see  what  those  under  you  are  doing! 

Pull  up  your  foot  and  sweep  off  your  face! 

It  is  a  common  and  a  false  impression  that  Indian  poetry  and  music  are 
monotonous.  On  the  contrary  their  rhythms  are  as  rich  and  varied  as  Nature’s, 
from  which  they  are  primarily  derived.  Chief  Mathias  of  the  Squamish  (Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia),  in  explaining  how  his  people’s  dances  and  songs  originated, 
used  the  phrase  "We  listen  to  the  earth.”  As  the  birds  at  dawn,  he  went  on 
to  say,  flutter  down  to  the  grass  or  the  shore  and,  leaning  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  hear  the  earth’s  song  and  dance  to  it,  so  do  the  Indian  dancers 
and  singers  listen  to  all  the  loud  sounds,  and  to  the  silent  sounds,  in  the 
earth,  the  waters,  the  wind,  and  the  sky,  by  day  and  also  by  night.  Nature  is 
the  Indian’s  home.  His  ears  and  eyes  are  keener  for  its  rhythms  than  the  white 
visitor’s  who  steps  into  it,  out  of  a  crowded  and  sophisticated  civilization,  for 
a  few  months  at  most  during  the  year. 

Eskimo  poetry  and  story  seem  more  thoughtful  and  more  somber,  though 
the  Eskimos  themselves  are  a  merry  people.  They  have  many  gay  dance 
and  game  songs,  as  well  as  joyous  lyrics  about  the  chase.  But  in  their  serious 
work  there  is  a  note  both  tragic  and  weird.  Poems  and  stories  from  the 
Eskimo  groups  in  Greenland  and  the  Canadian  Arctic  have  been  collected 
by  the  great  Danish  explorer  and  ethnographer  Dr.  Knud  Rasmussen;  and 
from  the  Central  Eskimos  of  Labrador  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Several 
hundred  songs  of  the  Blond  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf  have  been  recorded 
by  Diamond  Jenness,  ethnologist  with  the  Stefansson  Expedition.  Dr.  Ras¬ 
mussen  gives  this  account  of  the  creation  of  light  as  told  to  him  by  his  Eskimo 
friend  Osarkak,  who  prefaced  the  tale  with  the  following  words: 

"  Our  tales  are  stories  of  human  experience  and  therefore  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  tell  of  pleasant  things.  But  one  cannot  ornament  a  tale  to  please  the 
listener  and  at  the  same  time  keep  to  the  truth.  The  tongue  should  be  the  echo 
of  that  which  must  be  told ;  and  it  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  moods  and  tastes 
of  man. 

"  They  did  not  know  death  that  time  long,  long  ago.  Neither  did  they  know 
the  sun.  They  lived  in  darkness;  day  never  dawned.  Only  in  the  houses 
they  had  light.  They  burned  water  in  their  lamps;  for  in  that  time  water  could 
burn.  Two  old  women  began  to  talk.  One  said,  '  Let  us  be  without  day  if,  at 
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the  same  time,  we  may  be  without  death!  ’  I  think  she  was  afraid  of  death. 
'  No/  said  the  other,  '  Let  us  have  both  light  and  death  ’;  and,  as  she  spoke, 
it  came  to  pass.  Light  came  and  joy  and  death.  With  death  came  the  sun; 
and  also  the  moon  and  the  stars.  For  when  our  people  die  they  ascend  into 
the  sky  and  become  radiant.” 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Rasmussen  quotes  songs  of  many  moods.  We  have  space  only 
for  excerpts  of  the  longer  ones,  such  as  the  '  Dead  Man’s  Song  — 

I  am  filled  with  joy 

Whenever  the  dawn  rises  over  the  earth, 

And  the  great  sun 
Glides  up  in  the  heavens. 

But  at  other  times 

I  lie  in  horror  and  dread 

Of  the  creeping  numberless  worms 

That  cut  their  way  in  through  hollowed  bones, 

And  bore  eyes  away. 

In  the  Eskimo’s  country  meat  is  the  only  food,  so  this  song  of  the  sick  man, 
seeing  his  mate  doomed  by  his  inability  to  hunt,  needs  no  explanation:  — 

Sad  at  heart  I  wish 

My  woman  away  in  the  house  of  another, 

In  the  house  of  a  man 
Who  may  be  her  refuge, 

Firm  and  sure  as  the  strong  winter  ice. 

Here  I  lie  weak  and  unable  to  rise; 

And  only  my  memories  are  strong. 

A  song  for  a  journey:  — 

Only  the  Air-spirits  know 
What  lies  beyond  the  hills; 

Yet  I  urge  my  team  farther  on, 

Drive  on  and  on;  on  and  on! 

A  hunter’s  song:  — 

Yai!  Yai!  I  ran  with  all  speed 
And  met  them  on  the  plain, 

The  great  Musk  Oxen  with  brilliant  black  hair. 

Ignorantly  I  thought  they  were  small  and  slight, 
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But  they  grew  up  out  of  the  earth, 

As  I  came  within  shot; 

Great  black  giant  beasts 
Far  from  our  dwellings, 

In  the  regions  of  happy  summer  hunting! 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  D.  I.  Brinton  for  our  introduction  to 
Aztec  poetry.  Though  the  hierarchical  order  went  forth  to  the  Spanish 
missionaries  to  destroy  all  the  Nahuan  picture  writings,  yet  there  were  curious- 
minded  men  among  the  friars  who  surreptitiously  preserved  examples  of  Aztec 
literature.  And  the  pagan  poets  and  priests  saved  other  books  by  burying  them 
in  unlikely  places.  Apparently  the  Mexicans  were  on  the  eve  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  writing  when  the  conquistadores  overthrew  their  civilization.  They 
were  using  phonetic  hieroglyphs.  They  were  not  much  fiercer  and  were 
infinitely  more  cultured,  loving  the  arts,  than  Hernan  Cortes  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants.  Poetry  was  the  pearl  among  the  arts;  even  emperors  were  not  es¬ 
teemed  above  poets,  though  differently  venerated.  Rich  men  attained  distinc¬ 
tion  by  adding  poets  to  their  households.  Most  of  the  poems  we  have  contain 
lines  or  stanzas  celebrating  poetry.  Yet  in  this  same  land  of  flowers  and  song, 
were  human  sacrifices  and  cannibal  feasts;  so  much  so  that  in  the  city  the  smell 
of  blood  never  passed  wholly  from  the  air,  and  vultures’  wings  darkened  the 
sun.  This  stanza  is  typical  of  Aztec  war-songs:  — 

"  There  the  vultures  gather  in  bands  of  sixties,  there  the  tigers  roar,  there 
the  various  beloved  stones  rain  down,  there  the  youths  are  split  into  fragments. 
The  youths  rejoice  laboring  for  the  rose  of  dawn,  the  war  flower!  ” 

But  of  his  own  heart  in  this  matter,  the  poet  adds:  — 

"  I  array  myself  with  jewels  of  saddest  flowers:  in  my  hands  are  the  weeping 
flowers  of  war.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  reach  that  flowery  land,  that  fertile  land, 
where  there  is  neither  slavery  nor  sorrow?  ” 

Here  from  "  within  the  painted  house  of  spring  ”  are  two  exquisite  lyrical 
fragments:  — 

"  I  polished  my  noble  new  song  like  an  emerald:  I  mingled  it  with  the 
beauty  of  the  emerald;  that  so  I  might  make  it  resemble  a  rose  bursting  its 
bud.” 

"  Among  the  flowery  waters,  the  golden  waters,  the  emerald  waters;  at  the 
junction  of  the  waters  which  the  blue  duck  rules,  moving  her  spangled  tail, 
I  the  singer  stand  above  the  yellow  rushes.  Oh,  let  me  go  forth  with  noble 
songs,  and  laden  with'  flowers!  ” 
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But  when,  over  the  gold  and  emerald  waters,  comes  the  roseate  wind  of  twilight 
bearing  the  odors  of  death  — 

"I  cried  aloud,  I  looked  about,  I  sought  for  the  root  of  song  that  I  might 
plant  it  in  the  earth;  then  it  should  make  my  soul  to  live.  Filled  with  my  words 
the  flowers  opened  and  stood  upright  in  the  waters.  But  the  flowers  pass,  their 
sweetness  fades,  their  leaves  fall,  where  I  the  poet  walk  in  sadness.  Only  sad 
songs  and  flowers  are  here  in  Mexico,  in  Tlatelcolco.  Ohuaua!  Ohuaya!  ” 

By  order  of  the  Aztec  emperor  Cortes  came  in  at  the  gates  of  the  Silver 
City.  Aztecs  had  guided  him  and  his  looting  Spaniards  from  the  coast  to 
Tenochtitlan.  The  Aztecs  were  overthrown;  their  songs  silenced,  their  cul¬ 
ture  suppressed,  their  pictures  and  poems  burned.  Today  throughout  Mexico 
the  old,  the  native,  arts  revive.  In  this  country  the  red  men  met  the  white 
pioneers,  gave  them  com  and  a  new  dress,  taught  them  the  laws  of  forest 
and  prairie,  guided  them  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Mexico  to  the  Polar 
sea,  then  were  pushed  aside.  They  passed,  bronze  Riders  to  the  Sunset.  Today 
Indian  music  is  heard  in  our  concert  halls,  in  solo  and  symphony,  Indian 
designs  increase  each  season  in  our  textiles,  Indian  literature  is  the  delight 
of  our  scholars  and  is  imitated  by  our  writers,  Indian  art  is  influencing  our 
painters.  The  sky  is  a  circle  and  the  riding  braves  come  round  again.  It  is 
not  maize  for  the  life  of  the  body  which  they  bring  us  now,  but  ideas  of 
beauty  for  the  life  of  the  soul. 

Constance  Lindsay  Skinner 

{The  speech  of  Tahirussawichi,  the  stanzas  to  Tirawa,  and  the  song  of 
obedience  to  Mother  Corn  are  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  the  selection  from  the  Iroquois  Ritual  of  Fire  and 
Darkness,  from  New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin  No.  125,  page  182;  "To 
the  house  of  my  kindred,”  from  Volume  V  of  the  University  of  California 
Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  "  That  flowing  water!  ” 
from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  'Magpie  Song,’  '  Love  Charm,’  'Thunder- 
Song,’  '  Song  of  a  Man  Who  Was  to  Be  Hanged,’  and  '  Spring  Song,’  from 
Bulletin  45  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution;  the  words  of.Osarkak  quoted  by  Dr.  Rasmussen,  from  'Green¬ 
land  by  the  Polar  Sea  ’  by  Knud  Rasmussen,  copyright  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company;  and  the  five  Eskimo  selections  in  verse,  from  'Across 
Arctic  America  ’  by  Knud  Rasmussen,  copyright,  1927,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.] 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
IN  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 

i 

A  MERICANS  have  always  been  more  aware  of  European  literatures 
LI A  than  of  their  own.  In  their  eyes  the  literatures  of  Europe  enjoy  im- 

JL  JL  mense  prestige,  not  only  by  reason  of  intrinsic  excellence  and  the 
dignity  that  belongs  to  traditions  so  old  that  they  reach  back  into  an  alluring 
age  of  myth  and  legend,  but  also  because  these  literatures  happen  to  belong  to 
the  mother  countries  whose  offspring  the  Americans  are.  The  authority  of  the 
parents  still  oppresses  the  children,  even  though  rebellious  souls  among  them 
would  sometimes  like  to  forget  it  as  if  it  were  a  bad  dream.  Constant  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  has  served  effectively  to 
keep  alive  the  relationship;  and,  above  all,  the  heritage  of  a  European 
language  has  made  it  impossible  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  derivative  nature 
of  New  World  culture.  In  the  great  literature  of  the  English  tongue,  a  lit¬ 
erature  already  centuries  old  before  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
in  English  America,  and  in  the  other  European  literatures  so  closely  related 
to  it,  Americans  have  naturally  always  felt  a  supreme  interest,  an  interest  so 
great  indeed  that  it  has  in  some  measure  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  literary 
tradition  which,  though  much  younger  and  rawer,  is  in  a  stricter  sense  their 
own. 

Indeed  many  Americans  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  possess  no  such 
thing  as  a  literature  of  their  own  as  distinguished  from  that  of  England. 
For  them  the  literature  produced  in  their  own  country  is  an  almost  forgotten 
appendage  of  that  of  the  chief  mother  country  and  a  thing  to  be  mentioned 
only  apologetically.  Something  of  this  feeling  has  existed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Cotton  Mather,  who  recommended  his  '  Parentator  ’  to  the  British 
public  on  the  ground  that  a  book  written  in  America  should  at  least  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  a  curiosity,  like  an  ear  of  Indian  corn,  might  almost  as  justly 
have  made  the  same  appeal  to  his  fellow-colonists,  who  were  certainly  much 
better  acquainted  with  English  books  and  with  the  ancient  classics  than  with 
American  writings.  Even  the  chief  writers  themselves  were  seldom  conscious 
of  each  other,  and  had  but  the  slightest  historical  interest  in  what  was  written 
by  earlier  generations  in  this  country.  As  late  as  1815,  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge,  the  Pennsylvania  novelist,  was  only  vaguely  aware  that  he  was  not 
the  first  American  who  had  produced  a  social  satire  in  prose,  for,  though  he 
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had  heard  of  Nathaniel  Ward’s  '  The  Simple  Cobler,’  of  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  earlier,  he  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  apparently  he  did 
not  even  know  its  correct  title.  But  the  four  volumes  of  Brackenridge’s 
'  Modern  Chivalry  ’  bristle  with  quotations  from  English  authors  and  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  mid-nineteenth  century  saw  a  gradual  awaken¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  native  literature,  but  to  Emerson  and  Whitman  it  seemed  that 
the  American  literary  mind  was  still  almost  wholly  occupied  with  admiration 
of  Europe. 

Emerson  and  Whitman  themselves  had  less  to  say  for  what  had  actually 
been  written  in  America  than  for  what  they  visualized  as  belonging  to  the 
future.  The  past,  Europe;  the  future,  America.  And  even  in  our  own  day 
the  little  attention  that  is  given  to  American  literature  seldom  goes  farther 
back  than  Emerson  and  Whitman.  Readers  of  history  may  be  familiar  with 
the  chief  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  period;  but  only  the  most  curious 
readers  of  our  general  literature  are  apt  to  explore  the  period  before  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  hardy  indeed  is  the  adventurer 
who  penetrates  the  strange  world  of  the  colonial  writers.  Yet  there  is  at  last, 
one  may  believe,  a  growing  consciousness  among  Americans  of  their  cultural 
past,  and  the  boundaries  of  popular  knowledge  on  this  subject  are  likely  to 
be  steadily  expanded. 

When  the  old  literature  of  colonial  times  shall  be  reclaimed  as  an  in¬ 
valuable  part  of  the  peculiar  cultural  heritage  of  Americans,  as  it  seems  certain 
that  it  some  time  shall  be,  we  may  come  to  realize  that  here  is  no  mere  desert 
strewn  with  the  dry  bones  of  contenders  for  religious  and  political  causes 
long  since  forgotten.  In  spite  of  the  antiquated  style,  which  is  sometimes  far 
indeed  from  what  a  reader  of  the  twentieth  century  could  wish,  one  may  still 
discover  in  this  old  record  the  warmth  and  color  of  life.  And  this  life,  without 
the  infinite  artificial  complexities  of  our  own,  was,  after  all,  as  full  of  passion 
and  perhaps  more  richly  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

On  the  rude  frontier  there  was,  it  is  true,  no  literary  class.  The  actors  in  the 
drama  of  pioneer  life  wrote  their  own  history.  But  what  charm  is  lacking  in 
,the  style  of  the  document  they  produced  is  likely  to  be  compensated  for,  in 
large  measure,  by  the  peculiar  autobiographic  quality.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
beginnings  of  American  life;  and  the  reader  may  learn  here  at  first  hand  what 
moved  the  emigrants  to  leave  their  old  home  for  the  new;  how  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  American  scene,  which  they  were  the  first  to  describe  adequately; 
how  they  behaved  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  savages,  who  claimed 
the  land  as  their  own;  how  they  lived  their  daily  lives  under  such  new  condi¬ 
tions;  what  part  religion  played  in  their  thought  and  their  conduct;  what 
political  theories  engaged  their  attention;  and  how  some  of  them,  seeking 
an  escape  from  the  harsh  actualities  of  pioneer  life,  attempted  to  emulate 
the  writers  of  the  Old  World  who  carried  on  consciously  an  ancient  literary 
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tradition.  Many  figures  in  this  pageant  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  colonials,  strange  as  their  garb  may  seem,  would  need  no  sea  change  to 
make  them  modern  Americans  if  they  could  live  again  among  us.  Puritan  and 
churchman;  political  conservative  and  radical  —  these  and  the  many  other 
types  of  that  early  American  world  are  represented  by  a  numerous  posterity. 
And  though  the  life  of  that  time  was  less  complex  than  that  of  today,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  sum  it  up  in  a  convenient  formula.  And  as  life  was  com¬ 
plex,  so,  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  are  likely  to  realize,  was  the  literature 
in  which  it  found  expression.  Indeed,  in  order  to  gain  any  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  literature  one  must  come  to  know  an  imposing  array  of  books 
that  were  written  by  Americans  or  by  first-hand  observers  of  America  before 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  literary  history  of  that  period  alone  would  require  volumes  to  contain 
it.  It  is  possible  here  to  do  no  more  than  illustrate,  in  fragmentary  fashion, 
the  main  characteristics  of  colonial  literature  as  a  record  of  the  life  of  that 
time.  And  for  this  purpose  it  seems  best  to  use,  wherever  possible,  the  words 
of  the  colonial  writers  themselves. 


II 

The  writings  of  the  early  colonists  reveal  a  variety  of  motives  for  migration 
to  America.  A  somewhat  idealistic  love  of  country  no  doubt  inspired  many 
persons  with  a  willingness  to  risk  their  lives  in  order  that  English  sway  might 
be  extended  over  a  colonial  empire  such  as  the  Spaniards  had  already  long 
possessed.  There  were  men  like  the  poet  Drayton  to  cheer  on  the  prospective 
settlers  by  appealing  to  their  spirit  of  adventure  and  by  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  glory  of  England  and  to  the  advantages  awaiting  the  colonists 
in  Virginia:  — 

You  brave  heroic  minds, 

Worthy  your  country’s  name, 

That  honor  still  pursue, 

Go,  and  subdue; 

Whilst  loitering  hinds 
Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame. 


And  cheerfully  at  sea, 
Success  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearl  and  gold; 
And  ours  to  hold 
Virginia 

Earth’s  only  Paradise. 
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Captain  John  Smith,  who,  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  his  residence  in  Virginia, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  American  writer,  ended  his  first  book, 
'A  True  Relation’  (1608),  with  this  patriotic  flourish: 

"We  doubt  not  but  by  Gods  gracious  assistance,  and  the  adventurers  willing 
minds  and  speedie  futherance  to  so  honorable  an  action,  in  after  times  to  see 
our  Nation  to  enjoy  a  Country,  not  onely  exceeding  pleasant  for  habitation, 
but  also  very  profitable  for  comerce  in  generall;  no  doubt  pleasing  to  al- 
mightie  God,  honourable  to  our  gracious  Soveraigne,  and  commodious  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  whole  Kingdome.” 

Likewise  William  Morrell,  impressed  by  the  prospects  of  the  country  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  sent  as  a  spy  upon  the  Plymouth  colonists,  urged, 
in  both  Latin  and  English  verse,  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  this 
new  overseas  domain  for  the  Empire. 

Many  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  colonization  of  New 
England,  were  religious  zealots,  and  set  out  for  the  New  World  in  search 
of  religious  liberty.  Officially  at  least,  the  quest  for  religious  liberty  was  always 
the  principal  motive  of  their  coming.  William  Bradford,  in  his  invaluable 
account  of  the  Pilgrims,  weighs  well  a  variety  of  reasons  but  gives  a  deeply 
religious  coloring  to  both  the  migration  to  Holland  and  the  later  removal 
to  America.  In  these  words  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Puritan’s  Bible,  he  tells  of  the  departure  from 
Leyden  on  the  journey  that  finally  brought  them  to  the  New  World: 

"  So  being  ready  to  departe,  they  had  a  day  of  solleme  humiliation,  their 
pastor  taking  his  texte  from  Ezra  8.  21.  And  ther  at  the  river,  by  Ahava ,  I 
proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble  ourselves  before  our  God,  and  seeke 
of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  all  our  substance. 
Upon  which  he  spente  a  good  parte  of  the  day  very  profitably,  and  suitable  to 
their  presente  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spente  in  powering  out  prairs 
to  the  Lord  with  great  fervencie,  mixed  with  abundance  of  tears.  And  the 
time  being  come  that  they  must  departe,  they  were  accompanied  with  most  of 
their  brethren  out  of  the  citie,  unto  a  towne  sundrie  miles  of  called  Delfes- 
Haven,  wher  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So  they  lefte  that  goodly  & 
pleasante  citie,  which  had  been  ther  resting  place  near  12.  years;  but  they 
knew  they  were  pilgrimes,  &  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest  cuntrie,  and  quieted  their  spirits.” 

Rare  Edward  Johnson,  in  '  The  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Sion’s 
Saviour  in  New  England  ’  (as  the  book  has  come  to  be  known) ,  visualizes  the 
great  migration  to  Massachusetts  Bay  as  an  expedition  of  an  army  of  volunteers 
who  had  assembled  in  response  to  a  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  All 
its  members  were  animated  by  a  single  motive  and,  says  Johnson,  "  forsooke 
a  fruitfull  Land,  stately  Buildings,  goodly  Gardens,  Orchards,  yea  deare 
Friends,  and  neere  relations,  to  goe  to  a  desart  Wildernesse,  thousands  of 
leagues  by  Sea  .  .  .  that  they  might  enjoy  Christ  and  his  Ordinances  in 
their  primitive  purity.”  Likewise  the  preamble  of  the  articles  constituting  the 
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United  Colonies  of  New  England  in  1643  declared  that  "  we  all  came  into 
these  parts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same  end  and  aim,  namely,  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gospel 
in  purity  with  peace.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear,  there  were  adequate  considerations  of  a  less 
ideal  sort  that  spurred  on  migration  to  the  West.  John  Winthrop,  the  leader 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  well  pleased  with  the  holy  purpose  that  animated 
his  own  companions;  but,  if  a  well-known  paper  commonly  attributed  to 
him  was  actually  by  his  hand,  he  looked  askance  at  the  Virginians,  because, 
as  he  said,  "  their  mayne  end  was  Carnall  &  not  Religious.”  As  for  Captain 
John  Smith,  his  own  life  record  as  set  down  in  'The  True  Travels’  goes 
to  show  that  if  he  was  anything  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  that  he 
sought  adventure  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  whether  or  not  the  glory 
of  the  English  nation  was  directly  concerned.  And  when  he  came  to  America 
he  came  as  an  officer  of  a  mercantile  company  in  which  he  himself  was  a  share¬ 
holder.  The  chief  object  of  this  company  was  to  get  a  good  return  on  its 
investment,  and  it  was  apparently  through  no  lack  of  effort  on  Smith’s  part 
that  it  failed  of  its  object.  Later,  when  he  explored  the  coast  of  New  England, 
he  became  enthusiastic  about  the  commercial  possibilities  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  Both  in  'A  Description  of  New  England  ’  (1616)  and  in  '  New 
Englands  Trials,’  first  published  in  the  same  year  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  the 
New  World,  he  wrote  such  praise  of  the  prospects  of  trade  in  those  parts 
as  may  well  have  had  no  small  influence  in  directing  Puritan  migration  thither. 
In  'Good  News  from  New  England’  (1624)  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  admitted  that  worldly  profits  had  not  been 
great  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement,  but  he  encouraged  new 
colonists  to  come,  recommending  the  new  country,  not  only  as  a  religious 
asylum,  but  for  its  economic  advantages.  He  placed  religion  above  commercial 
profit  but  thought,  nevertheless,  the  two  might  well  be  considered  together  as  an 
attractive  combination.  Thomas  Morton,  a  good  hater  of  his  Puritan  neigh¬ 
bors  in  New  England,  suspected  all  their  professions  of  holy  purpose  and 
accused  them  of  proclaiming  their  sufferings  to  the  world  simply  in  order  to 
conceal  the  real  excellence  of  the  country,  which,  he  thought,  they  wished  to 
reserve  for  themselves. 

Some,  of  course,  came  not  so  much  to  escape  religious  persecution  as  politi¬ 
cal  dangers.  Doubtless  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  migration  of  the  roy¬ 
alists  to  Virginia  and  of  the  consequent  aristocratic  character  of  the  settlers 
of  that  colony  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  mainly 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  landed  wealth  by  a  few  fortunate  families  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  founding  of  the  later  Virginia  aristocracy.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  royalists  did  leave  England  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  and 
some  of  them  came  to  Virginia.  Thus  Colonel  Henry  Norwood  and  his 
Cavalier  friends  scattered  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America,  as  he  tells  us  in  '  A  Voyage  to  Virginia  ’: 
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"  This  unparallel’d  Butchery  made  the  rebels  "'cast  away  the  scabbards  of 
their  swords  with  both  their  hands,  in  full  resolution  never  to  let  them  meet 
again,  either  by  submission  or  capitulation;  so  that  the  sad  prospect  of  affairs 
in  this  juncture,  gave  such  a  damp  to  all  the  royal  party  who  had  resolved  to 
persevere  in  the  principle  which  engaged  them  in  the  war,  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  so  circumstanc’d,  did  fly 
from  their  native  country,  as  from  a  place  infected  with  the  plague,  and  did 
betake  themselves  to  travel  any  where  to  shun  so  hot  a  contagion,  there  being 
no  point  on  the  compass  that  would  not  suit  with  some  of  our  tempers  and 
circumstances,  for  transportation  into  foreign  lands. 

"  Of  the  number  who  chose  to  steer  their  course  for  America,  such  of  them 
as  inclin’d  to  try  their  fortunes  at  Surinam,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  were  to  be  men  of  the  first  rate,  who  wanted  not  money  or  credit 
to  balance  the  expence  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  the  sugar  works:  And  this 
consideration  alone  was  enough  to  determine  our  choice  for  Virginia,  had 
we  wanted  other  arguments  to  engage  us  in  the  voyage.  The  honour  I  had 
of  being  nearly  related  to  Sir  William  Barkeley  the  governor,  was  no  small 
incitation  to  encourage  me  with  a  little  stock  to  this  adventure:  Major  Morri¬ 
son  had  the  king’s  commission  to  be  captain  of  the  fort;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  to 
share  in  our  good  or  bad  success:  But  my  best  cargaroon  was  his  majesty’s 
gracious  letter  in  my  favour,  which  took  effect  beyond  my  expectation,  be¬ 
cause  it  recommended  me  (above  whatever  I  had  or  could  deserve)  to  the 
governor’s  particular  care.” 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  it  is  usually  the  voice  of  the  leaders  that  is  heard.  Why  the 
great  majority  of  the  common  people  came  to  America  is  not  always  clearly 
recorded.  Many  were,  of  course,  of  the  same  mind  as  their  leaders;  but 
probably  most  of  them  had  an  entirely  different  outlook  on  the  project  of 
colonization.  Many  came  as  bound  servants,  often  with  the  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  later  on  an  independent  footing.  On  the  other  hand,  no  small 
number  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colonies  were  the  victims  of  fraud. 
The  evils  of  kidnapping  and  of  the  deportation  of  convicts  to  America  were 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Hugh  Jones,  in  '  The  Present  State  of 
Virginia’  (1724),  thought  English  vagabonds  should  be  preferred  to  black 
slaves  in  Virginia.  Petty  criminals,  who  were  available  in  large  numbers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  severity  of  the  English  laws,  were  welcome  in  that  colony;  and 
there  was  already,  as  Jones  tells  us,  a  proposal  that  a  county  to  be  called 
Hempshire  should  be  set  apart,  where  convicts,  under  overseers,  could  be  used 
to  raise  hemp  in  large  quantities.  When  Benjamin  Colman,  a  traveler  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  visited  the  court  of  justice  at 
Bury,  his  American  ears  must  have  tingled  at  the  plea  which  he  heard  men 
condemned  to  death  for  robbery  address  to  the  judge:  "  Mercy,  my  Lord, 
Mercy!  Transportation,  my  Lord,  Transportation!  ” 
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III 

Once  in  America,  the  colonists  were  face  to  face  with  a  strange  wilderness. 
To  some  of  them  it  seemed  a  hell  on  earth.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  those 
Jamestown  colonists  who,  as  Strachy  records  in  his  fascinating  book,  were  well 
down  the  River  on  the  way  home  when  Lord  Delaware  met  them  and  ordered 
them  back  to  their  posts.  Others,  and  particularly  the  leaders,  were  likely  to 
report  better  things  of  the  new  country:  some  were  enthusiastic  in  praising 
its  virtues,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  discovered  marvels  for 
the  delight  of  the  uninformed  in  England.  Captain  John  Smith,  in  '  A  Map 
of  Virginia,’  written  after  he  left  that  country,  seasoned  sober  facts  with  a 
good  deal  of  his  unfailing  optimism  about  all  that  concerned  colonization. 
The  interior  of  Virginia  he  pictured  as  a  pleasant  land  to  inhabit: 

"  Within  is  a  country  that  may  have  the  prerogative  over  the  most  pleasant 
places  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  for  large  and  pleasant  navigable 
rivers,  heaven  &  earth  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  mans  habita¬ 
tion  being  of  our  constitutions,  were  it  fully  manured  and  inhabited  by  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  here  are  mountaines,  hils,  plaines,  valleyes,  rivers  and 
brookes,  all  running  most  pleasantly  into  a  faire  Bay  compassed  but  for  the 
mouth  with  fruitfull  and  delightsome  land.  In  the  Bay  and  rivers  are  many 
Isles  both  great  and  small,  some  woody,  some  plaine,  most  of  them  low  and 
not  inhabited.  This  Bay  lieth  North  and  South  in  which  the  water  floweth 
neare  200  miles  &  hath  a  ch^nnell  for  140  miles,  of  depth  betwixt  7  and  15 
fadome,  holding  in  breadth  for  the  most  part  10  or  14  miles.  From  the  head  of 
the  Bay  at  the  north,  the  land  is  mountanous,  &  so  in  a  manner  from  thence  by 
a  Southwest  line;  So  that  the  more  Southward,  the  farther  of  from  the  Bay 
are  those  mounetaines.  From  which  fall  certaine  brookes  which  after  come  to 
five  principall  navigable  rivers.  These  run  from  the  Northwest  into  the  South¬ 
east,  and  so  into  the  west  side  of  the  Bay,  where  the  fall  of  every  River  is 
within  20  or  15  miles  one  of  an  other. 

"  The  mountaines  are  of  diverse  natures  for  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  the 
rockes  are  of  a  composition  like  milnstones.  Some  of  marble,  &c.  And  many 
peeces  of  christall  we  found  as  throwne  downe  by  water  from  the  mountaines. 
For  in  winter  these  mountaines  are  covered  with  much  snow,  &  when  it  dissolv¬ 
ed  the  waters  fall  with  such  violence,  that  it  causeth  great  inundations  in  the 
narrow  valleyes  which  yet  is  scarce  perceived  being  once  in  the  rivers.  These 
waters  wash  from  the  rocks  such  glistering  tinctures  that  the  ground  in  some 
places  seemeth  as  guilded,  where  both  the  rocks  and  the  earth  are  so  splendent 
to  behold,  that  better  iudgements  then  ours  might  have  beene  perswaded,  they 
contained  more  then  probabilities.  The  vesture  of  the  earth  in  most  places 
doeth  manifestly  prove  the  nature  of  the  soile  to  be  lusty  and  very  rich.  .  .  . 

"  The  country  is  not  mountanous  nor  yet  low  but  such  pleasant  plaine  hils 
&  fertle  valleyes,  one  prettily  crossing  an  other,  and  watered  so  conveniently 
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with  their  sweete  brookes  and  christall  springs,  as  if  art  it  selfe  had  devised 
them.” 

And  doubtless  the  readers  of  that  day  who  thought  of  America  as  a  possible 
home  for  themselves  read  with  delight  Smith’s  generous  catalogues  of  the 
rivers,  the  trees,  the  many  valuable  products  of  this  land. 

Of  New  England  the  books  written  by  the  Puritan  colonists  did  not  at  first 
have  so  many  good  things  to  say;  and  doubtless  that  country  did  not,  in  fact, 
possess  the  attractions  of  climate  and  soil  that  belonged  to  Virginia.  But 
John  Smith  himself  had  already  seen  much  to  admire  there,  and  later  there 
were  such  flattering  accounts  as  that  of  William  Wood  in  his  '  New  Eng- 
lands  Prospect’  (1634).  The  country  that  lay  between  the  Virginia  settle¬ 
ments  and  those  of  New  England  was  slower  in  taking  its  place  among  the 
English  colonies,  partly  because  of  the  intrusion  there  of  the  Dutch.  But 
even  the  Mayflower  adventurers  seem  to  have  crossed  the  ocean  with  the 
intention  of  settling  in  those  parts;  they  had,  in  fact,  a  charter  which  was 
useless  farther  north,  and,  according  to  Bradford,  they  were  turned  northward 
to  Cape  Cod  merely  by  accident.  After  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  books 
by  such  interesting  writers  as  Richard  Alsop  and  John  Hammond  made  her 
virtues  known  to  the  world.  Hammond,  in  '  Leah  and  Rachel  ’  (1656) ,  turned 
from  praise  of  Virginia  to  even  more  enthusiastic  praise  of  Maryland,  whose 
only  defect  was  the  hated  rule  of  the  Puritans,  just  then  in  control: 

"Having  for  19  yeare  served  Virginia  the  elder  sister,  I  casting  my  eye 
on  Mary-land  the  younger,  grew  in  amoured  on  her  beauty,  resolving  like 
Jacob  when  he  had  first  served  for  Leah,  to  begin  a  fresh  service  for  Rachell. 

"  Two  year  and  upward  have  I  enjoyed  her  company  with  delight  and  profit, 
but  was  enforced  by  reason  of  her  unnatural  disturbances  to  leave  her  weeping 
for  her  children.” 

Dutch  writers  told  of  the  charm  and  richness  of  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  toward  the  Delaware,  which  their  countrymen  so 
precariously  held  in  spite  of  English  threats.  It  was,  said  Jacob  Steendam,  in 
his  'Spurring  Verses,’  "the  flow’r,  the  noblest  of  all  lands.”  Shortly  after 
the  same  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  Holland’s  enemies,  Daniel  Denton, 
in  one  of  the  earliest  important  descriptions  of  New  York  to  be  written  in 
English,  added  to  a  sober,  matter-of-fact  account,  an  Arcadian  picture  of  a 
land  of  peace  and  plenty,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

But  while  the  physical  charms  of  various  colonies  were  being  so  favorably 
reported  by  many  enthusiasts,  there  were  not  lacking  those  who  painted  the 
New  World  in  darker  colors  and  helped  give  it  an  evil  reputation  in  England. 
Captain  John  Smith  thus  pours  out  his  contempt  upon  the  many  detractors  of 
the  Jamestown  settlement,  who,  he  thought,  were  responsible  for  the  calami¬ 
ties  that  occurred  there: 

"Yet  some  bad  natures  will  not  sticke  to  slander  the  Countrey,  that  will 
slovenly  spit  at  all  things,  especially  in  company  where  they  can  find  none  to 
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contradict  them.  Who  though  they  were  scarse  ever  10  miles  from  James 
Town,  or  at  the  most  but  at  the  falles;  yet  holding  it  a  great  disgrace  that 
amongst  so  much  action,  their  actions  were  nothing,  exclaime  of  all  things, 
though  they  never  adventured  to  knowe  any  thing;  nor  ever  did  any  thing  but 
devoure  the  fruits  of  other  mens  labours.  Being  for  most  part  of  such  tender 
educations  and  small  experience  in  martiall  accidents,  because  they  found 
not  English  cities,  nor  such  faire  houses,  nor  at  their  owne  wishes  any  of 
their  accustomed  dainties,  with  feather  beds  and  downe  pillowes,  Tavernes 
and  alehouses  in  every  breathing  place,  neither  such  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver  and  dissolute  liberty  as  they  expected,  had  little  or  no  care  of  any  thing, 
but  to  pamper  their  bellies,  to  fly  away  with  our  Pinnaces,  or  procure 
their  means  to  returne  for  England.  For  the  Country  was  to  them  a  miserie, 
a  ruine,  a  death,  a  hell,  and  their  reports  here,  &  their  owne  actions  there 
according.” 

As  for  New  England,  Bradford,  years  after  Plymouth  was  established,  con¬ 
fided  to  his  journal  this  gloomy  picture  of  the  land  with  which  the  Pilgrims 
stood  face  to  face  after  surviving  the  perils  of  the  sea: 

"  But  hear  I  cannot  but  stay  and  make  a  pause,  and  stand  half  amased  at 
this  poore  peoples  presente  condition;  and  so  I  thinke  will  the  reader  too,  when 
he  well  considers  the  same.  Being  thus  passed  the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of 
troubles  before  in  their  preparation  (as  may  be  remembered  by  that  which 
wente  before) ,  they  had  now  no  freinds  to  Wellcome  them,  nor  inns  to  enter- 
taine  or  refresh  their  weatherbeaten  bodys,  no  houses  or  much  less  townes  to 
repaire  too,  to  seeke  for  succoure.  It  is  recorded  in  scripture  as  a  mercie  to  the 
apostle  &  his  shipwraked  company,  that  the  barbarians  shewed  them  no  smale 
kindnes  in  refreshing  them,  but  these  savage  barbarians,  when  they  mette  with 
them  (as  after  will  appeare)  were  readier  to  fill  their  sids  full  of  arrows  then 
otherwise.  And  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters  of 
that  cuntrie  know  them  to  be  sharp  &  violent,  &  subjecte  to  cruell  &  feirce 
stormes,  deangerous  to  travill  to  known  places,  much  more  to  serch  an  unknown 
coast.  Besids,  what  could  they  see  but  a  hidious  &  desolate  wildernes,  full  of 
wild  beasts  &  willd  men?  and  what  multituds  ther  might  be  of  them  they  knew 
not.  Nether  could  they,  as  it  were,  goe  up  to  the  tope  of  Pisgah,  to  vew  from 
this  willdernes  a  more  goodly  cuntrie  to  feed  their  hops;  for  which  way  soever 
they  turnd  their  eys  (save  upward  to  the  heavens)  they  could  have  litle  solace 
or  content  in  respecte  of  any  outward  objects.  For  summer  being  done,  all 
things  stand  upon  them  with  a  wetherbeaten  face;  and  the  whole  countrie,  full 
of  woods  &  thickets,  represented  a  wild  &  savage  heiw.  If  they  looked  behind 
them,  ther  was  the  mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a 
maine  barr  &  goulfe  to  seperate  them  from  all  the  civill  parts  of  the  world.” 

Even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  Bradford’s  fondness  for  the  role  of 
religious  martyr,  this  account  must  remain  a  convincing  testimony  to  the  for¬ 
bidding  aspect  of  the  Massachusetts  wilderness  in  1620.  Better  equipped, 
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better  supported  in  England,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Puritans  who  came  in 
1630  and  the  following  years  found  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness  a  less 
serious  task  than  did  Bradford  and  his  companions  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  Plymouth  colony.  Yet,  even  so,  the  spokesmen  of  the  first 
generation  of  the  men  of  the  Bay  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  exiles  in  a 
strange  land,  suffering  for  the  sake  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled.  Many  of 
their  friends  in  the  old  country  came  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  New 
England  as  the  best  available  field  for  Puritan  colonization;  and,  according 
to  Roger  Williams,  even  so  influential  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell  regarded 
that  part  of  America  "  with  an  eye  of  pity,  as  poor,  cold  and  useless  ”  and 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  transplant  the  colony  to  some  more  in¬ 
viting  clime  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  West  Indies,  where  British  settle¬ 
ments  were  already  flourishing. 

The  general  physical  aspect  of  the  New  World,  however,  interested  the 
early  colonial  writers  scarcely  more  than  did  the  wild  life  to  be  found  in  its 
waters  and  forests.  From  Smith’s  time  on  through  the  seventeenth  and  even 
the  eighteenth  century  extensive  descriptions  of  animal  life  were  published  in 
many  books.  Many  of  these  descriptions  were  the  work  of  sober-minded  men 
with  an  eye  simply  to  the  facts.  Captain  John  Smith’s  account  of  the  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes  of  Virginia,  though  it  may  arouse  some  doubts  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  writer’s  observation  or  information,  was  probably  intended 
as  an  honest  report  of  what  prospective  colonists  might  expect  to  find.  At  any 
rate  such  descriptive  catalogues  of  wild  life  as  he  supplied  came  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  material  for  books  on  America.  Sometimes,  however,  even  such 
obviously  serious-minded  men  as  the  authors  of  the  so-called  "  Mourt’s  ” 
'  Relation  ’  might  record  strange  things,  confessedly  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge  but  not  of  their  belief.  Thus  they  tell  the  story  of  certain  men  lost 
in  the  woods  who  spent  the  night  in  an  agony  of  fear  because  of  what  they 
thought  was  the  roaring  of  lions;  "  but,”  says  the  book,  "  it  pleased  God  so  to 
dispose,  that  the  wilde  Beastes  came  not.”  Other  writers,  however,  announced, 
with  slight  regard  for  the  truth,  the  wholesale  discovery  of  animals  new  and 
strange,  or  recorded  observations  that  afforded  interesting  proof  of  many  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  pseudo-natural  history  that  modern  Europe  had  in¬ 
herited  from  earlier  ages. 

Among  writers  of  American  travel  literature  with  a  bent  towards  natural 
history,  the  obscure  John  Josselyn  doubtless  came  nearest  to  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  Old  World  author  of  'The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.’ 
Josselyn  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  a  quality  which  may  be  denounced  as  mere 
credulity  or  mendacity  but  perhaps  more  justly  praised  as  a  sense  of  humor 
coupled  with  a  laudable  desire  to  entertain.  '  New-Englands  Rarities  Dis¬ 
covered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that  Country  ’ 
(1672)  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  modern  reader.  One  may  learn 
here,  for  example,  of  those  rare  New  England  swallows  which,  after  nesting 
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in  a  chimney,  never  fail  to  throw  down  one  of  their  young  birds  by  way.  of 
showing  their  gratitude;  porcupines  that  practise  the  warlike  art  of  shooting 
their  quills  at  their  enemies;  and  "  The  Pond  Frog,  which  chirp  in  the  Spring 
like  Sparrows,  and  croke  like  Toads  in  Autumn:  Some  of  these  when  they  set 
upon  their  breeeh  are  a  Foot  high;  the  Indians  will  tell  you,  that  up  in  the 
Country  there  are  Pond  Frogs  as  big  as  a  Child  of  a  year  old.” 

A  second  book  of  American  travel  by  the  same  author,  called  '  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  Two  Voyages  to  New-England,’  added  some  new  materials  to 
Josselyn’s  natural  history  collections.  Here  appears  the  story  of  his  first 
acquaintance  with  a  hornet’s  nest,  which,  he  painfully  discovered,  was  not, 
as  he  at  first  suspected,  a  new  variety  of  fruit,  like  a  pineapple.  A  young  lion, 
a  sea  serpent,  and  a  triton  are  other  wonders  he  reports  but  did  not  see  for 
himself.  One  Mr.  Mittin  is  credited  with  having  seen  the  triton  or  merman 
in  Casco  Bay.  This  gentleman,  says  Josselyn,  "  was  a  great  Fouler,  and  used 
to  goe  out  with  a  small  Boat  or  Canow,  and  fetching  a  compass  about  a  small 
Island,  (there  being  many  small  Islands  in  the  Bay)  for  the  advantage  of  a 
shot,  was  encountered  with  a  Triton,  who  laying  his  hands  upon  the  side  of 
the  Canow,  had  one  of  them  chopt  off  with  a  Hatchet  by  Mr.  Mittin,  which 
was  in  all  respects  like  the  hand  of  a  man,  the  Triton  presently  sunk,  dying 
the  water  with  his  purple  blood,  and  was  no  more  seen.” 

Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  second  book  Josselyn  pauses  to 
reprove  his  readers  for  the  incredulity  which,  he  says,  he  expects  as  a  reward 
for  his  pains  in  presenting  his  marvels  to  the  world.  He  professes  a  righteous 
contempt  for  those  people  who,  never  stirring  from  home  themselves,  have 
the  impudence  to  criticize  the  narratives  of  the  greatest  travelers.  He  writes 
for  no  such  readers: 

"  Of  Fools  and  Madmen  then  I  shall  take  no  care,  I  will  not  invite  these  in 
the  least  to  honour  me  with  a  glance  from  their  supercilious  eyes  .  .  .  This 
homely  piece,  I  protest  ingenuously,  is  prepared  for  such  only  who  well  know 
how  to  make  use  of  their  charitable  constructions  towards  works  of  this 
nature,  to  whom  I  submit  my  self  in  all  my  faculties,  and  proceed  in  my 
second  voyage.” 

Again  he  returns  to  the  charge  with  "  methinks  I  hear  my  sceptick  Readers 
muttering  out  of  their  scuttle  mouths  ...  I  have  done  what  I  can  to  please 
you,  I  have  piped  and  you  will  not  dance.  I  have  told  you  as  strange  things  as 
ever  you  or  your  Fathers  have  heard.”  And,  long  before  he  reaches  the  end 
of  his  book,  he  announces  that  it  is  his  last,  that  he  is  determined  to  squander 
no  more  effort  in  an  attempt  to  entertain  an  unappreciative  world:  "  Hence¬ 
forth  you  are  to  expect  no  more  Relations  from  me.  I  am  now  return’d  into  my 
Native  Countrey,  and  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  bounty  of 
my  Royal  Souveraigness  am  disposed  to  a  holy  quiet  of  study  and  meditation 
for  the  good  of  my  soul.” 

The  wild  life  of  New'  England  waters  and  forests  appears  in  somewhat 
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more  realistic  guise  in  William  Wood’s  'New  Englands  Prospect,’  the  best 
verse  passages  in  which  effectively  describe  the  birds  and  fishes,  sometimes, 
however,  with  a  pretty  obvious  leaning  on  conventional  nature  lore  rather 
than  with  any  display  of  first-hand  observation.  There  are 

The  Princely  Eagle,  and  the  soaring  Hawke, 

Whom  in  their  unknowne  wayes  there’s  none  can  chawke: 

and 

The  Humberd  for  some  Queenes  rich  Cage  more  fit, 

Than  in  the  vacant  Wildernesse  to  sit. 

More  stiffly  conventional  is 

The  Silver  Swan  that  tunes  her  moumefull  breath, 

To  sing  the  dirge  of  her  approaching  death. 

Perhaps  Spenser  contributed  half  a  line  to  these  verses  on  New  England 
fishes: 

The  king  of  waters,  the  Sea  shouldering  Whale, 

The  snuffing  Grampus,  with  the  oyly  Seale, 

These  waterie  villagers  with  thousands  more, 

Doe  passe  and  repasse  neare  the  verdant  shore. 

Among  his  prose  passages  is  the  doubtful  allusion  to  the  lion  at  Cape  Anne 
and  an  old  one  in  Virginia  who  was  helpless  because  he  had  lost  his  jackal. 
And  there  is  this  lively  description  of  a  porcupine: 

"  The  Porcupine  is  a  small  thing  not  much  unlike  a  Hedgehog;  something 
bigger,  who  stands  upon .  his  guard  and  proclaimes  a  Noli  me  tangere,  to 
man  and  beast,  that  shall  approach  too  neare  him,  darting  his  quills  into 
their  legges,  and  hides.” 

There  were  other  writers  who  dwelt,  perhaps  unduly,  upon  the  richness  of 
the  wild  life  in  the  new  country  that  might  supply  food  and  commodity  for 
commerce  to  the  prospective  immigrant.  Steendam,  in  his  poem  '  The  Com¬ 
plaint  of  New  Amsterdam,’  tells  of  the 

Rivers  pouring  in  the  sea, 

Rich  in  fish,  beyond  degree. 

And  in  '  The  Praise  of  New  Netherland  ’  he  enthusiastically  lists  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  waters  of  this  fortunate  colony.  Sometimes  his  catalogue  of  beasts 
and  birds  is  remarkable  for  its  vivid  description.  There  are  » 
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The  elk,  the  hind  and  hart  which,  fleeing,  bound 
Far  in  the  forest  depths,  and  there  are  found; 

And  when  at  last  they  feel  the  fatal  wound, 

Die  hard  and  crying. 

Of  Birds,  there  is  a  knavish  robbing  crew, 

Which  constantly  the  smaller  tribes  pursue; 

The  hawk  and  eagle  swoop  the  azure  blue, 

With  sharp  eyes  prying. 

But  perhaps  most  enthusiastic  of  such  descriptions  in  Steendam,  if  one  may 
judge  by  Henry  C.  Murphy’s  translations,  is  this  one  in  the  '  Spurring 
Verses,’  written  for  use  in  a  propagandist  pamphlet  designed  to  aid  a  scheme 
then  afoot  for  a  new  Dutch  settlement  in  America:  — 

The  birds  obscure  the  sky,  so  numerous  in  their  flight; 

The  animals  roa'm  wild,  and  flatten  down  the  ground; 

The  fish  swarm  in  the  waters,  and  exclude  the  light; 

The  oysters  there,  than  which  none  better  can  be  found, 

Are  piled  up,  heap  on  heap,  till  islands  they  attain. 

IV 

But  the  early  colonial  writers  were  still  more  impressed  by  another  kind 
of  wild  life  —  the  Indians,  who,  indeed,  were  generally  regarded  until  recent 
times  rather  as  a  part  of  the  fauna  of  the  country  than  as  human  beings 
capable  of  playing  any  part  in  the  making  of  American  culture.  Perhaps  the 
French  excelled  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  savages,  but  no  small  part  of  the 
colonial  literature  in  the  English  tongue  is  devoted  to  the  same  subject. 
Nothing  in  the  New  World  stirred  more  deeply  the  imagination  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  Old  World;  and  perhaps  nothing  more  nearly  concerned  the 
welfare  of  the  infant  colonies.  There  was  scarcely  a  writer  who  did  not  have 
something  to  say  about  the  savages.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already 
paid  some  attention  to  them  in  'A  True  Relation,’  published  in  'A  Map  of 
Virginia  ’  a  lengthy,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  careful  account.  Much  of  what 
later  became  common  knowledge  regarding  Indian  character  and  customs 
is  to  be  found  condensed  in  these  few  paragraphs  from  his  publication  of  1612: 

"  They  are  very  strong,  of  an  able  body  and  full  of  agilitie,  able  to  endure 
to  lie  in  the  woods  under  a  tree  by  the  fire,  in  the  worst  of  winter,  or  in  the 
weedes  and  grasse,  in  Ambuscado  in  the  Sommer. 

"  They  are  inconstant  in  everie  thing,  but  what  feare  constraineth  them  to 
keepe.  Craftie,  timerous,  quicke  of  apprehension  &  very  ingenuous.  Some  are 
of  disposition  fearefull,  some  bold,  most  cautelous,  all  Savage.  Generally 
covetous  of  oeppeer,  beads,  &  such  like  trash.  They  are  soone  moved  to  anger, 
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and  so  malitious,  that  they  seldome  forget  an  iniury:  they  seldome  steale  one 
from  another,  least  their  coniurers  should  reveale  it,  and  so  they  be  pursued 
and  punished.  That  they  are  thus  feared  is  certaine,  but  that  any  can  reveale 
their  offences  by  coniuration  I  am  doubtfull.  Their  women  are  carefull  not  to 
bee  suspected  of  dishonesty  without  the  leave  of  their  husbands.  Each  house¬ 
hold  knoweth  their  owne  lands  &  gardens,  and  most  live  of  their  owne  labours. 
For  their  apparell,  they  are  some  time  covered  with  the  skinnes  of  wilde 
beasts,  which  in  winter  are  dressed  with  the  haire,  but  in  sommer  without. 
The  better  sort  use  large  mantels  of  deare  skins  not  much  differing  in  fashion 
from  the  Irish  mantels.  Some  imbrodered  with  white  beads,  some  with  copper, 
other  painted  after  their  manner.  But  the  common  sort  have  scarce  to  cover 
their  nakednesse  but  with  grasse,  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  such  like.  We  have 
seen  some  use  mantels  made  of  Turky  feathers,  so  prettily  wrought  and 
woven  with  threeds  that  nothing  could  bee  discerned  but  the  feathers.  That 
was  exceeding  warme  and  very  handsome.  But  the  women  are  alwaies  covered 
about  their  midles  with  a  skin  and  very  shamefast  to  be  seene  bare.  They 
adorne  themselves  most  with  copper  beads  and  paintings.  Their  women  some 
have  their  legs,  hands,  brests  and  face  cunningly  imbrodered  with  diverse 
workes,  as  beasts,  serpentes,  artificially  wrought  into  their  flesh  with  blacke 
spots.  In  each  eare  commonly  they  have  3  great  holes,  whereat  they  hange 
chaines  bracelets  or  copper.  Some  of  their  men  weare  in  those  holes,  a  smal 
greene  &  yellow  coloured  snake,  neare  halfe  a  yard  in  length,  which  crawling 
&  lapping  her  selfe  about  his  necke  often  times  familiarly  would  kisse  his 
lips.  Others  wear  a  dead  Rat  tied  by  the  tail.  Some  on  their  heads  weare  the 
wing  of  a  bird,  or  some  large  feather  with  a  Rattell.  Those  Rattels  are  some¬ 
what  like  the  chape  of  a  Rapier  but  lesse,  which  they  take  from  the  taile  of  a 
snake.  Many  have  the  whole  skinne  of  a  hawke  or  some  strange  fowle,  stuffed 
with  the  wings  abroad.  Others  a  broad  peece  of  copper,  and  some  the  hand 
of  their  enemy  dryed.  Their  heads  and  shoulders  are  painted  red  with  the 
roote  Pocone  braied  to  powder  mixed  with  oyle,  this  they  hold  in  somer  to 
preserve  them  from  the  heate,  and  in  winter  from  the  cold.  Many  other  formes 
of  paintings  they  use,  but  he  is  the  most  gallant  that  is  the  most  monstrous 
to  behould. 

"  Their  buildings  &  habitations  are  for  the  most  part  by  the  rivers  or  not 
farre  distant  from  some  fresh  spring.  Their  houses  are  built  like  our  Arbors 
of  small  young  springs  bowed  and  tyed,  and  so  close  covered  with  mats,  or 
the  barkes  of  trees  very  handsomely,  that  notwithstanding  either  winde,  raine 
or  weather,  they  are  as  warme  as  stooves,  but  very  smoaky,  yet  at  the  toppe  of 
the  house  there  is  a  hole  made  for  the  smoake  to  goe  into  right  over  the  fire. 

"  Against  the  fire  they  lie  on  little  hurdles  of  Reedes  covered  with  a  mat 
borne  from  the  ground  a  foote  and  more  by  a  hurdle  of  wood.  On  these  round 
about  the  house  they  lie  heads  and  points  one  by  thother  against  the  fire,  some 
covered  with  mats,  some  with  skins,  and  some  Starke  naked  lie  on  the  ground, 
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from  6  to  20  in  a  house.  Their  houses  are  in  the  midst  of  their  fields  or 
gardens  which  are  smal  plots  of  ground.  Some  20,  some  40.  some  100.  some 
200.  some  more,  some  lesse,  some  times  from  2  to  100  of  those  houses  togither, 
or  but  a  little  separated  by  groves  of  trees.  Neare  their  habitations  is  little 
small  wood  or  old  trees  on  the  ground  by  reason  of  their  burning  of  them  for 
fire.  So  that  a  man  may  gallop  a  horse  amongst  these  woods  any  waie,  but 
where  the  creekes  or  Rivers  shall  hinder. 

"  Men  women  and  children  have  their  severall  names  according  to  the 
severall  humor  of  their  Parents.  Their  women  (they  say)  are  easilie  delivered 
of  childe,  yet  doe  they  love  children  verie  dearly.  To  make  them  hardy,  in  the 
coldest  mornings  they  wash  them  in  the  rivers  and  by  painting  and  ointments 
so  tanne  their  skins,  that  after  a  year  or  two,  no  weather  will  hurt  them. 

"  The  men  bestowe  their  times  in  fishing,  hunting,  wars  &  such  manlike  ex¬ 
ercises,  scorning  to  be  seene  in  any  woman  like  exercise,  which  is  the  cause 
that  the  women  be  verie  painefull  and  the  men  often  idle.  The  women  and 
children  do  the  rest  of  the  worke.  They  make  mats,  baskets,  pots,  morters, 
pound  their  corne,  make  their  bread,  prepare  their  victuals,  plant  their  corne, 
gather  their  corne,  beare  al  kind  of  burdens  and  such  like. 

"  Their  fire  they  kindle  presently  by  chafing  a  dry  pointed  sticke  in  a  hole 
of  a  little  square  peece  of  wood,  that  firing  it  selfe,  will  so  fire  mosse,  leaves, 
or  anie  such  like  drie  thing,  that  will  quickly  burne.  In  March  and  Aprill  they 
live  much  upon  their  fishing,  weares,  and  feed  on  fish,  Turkies  and  squirrels. 
In  May  and  Iune  they  plant  their  heldes  and  live  most  of  Acornes,  walnuts, 
and  fish.  But  to  mend  their  diet,  some  disperse  themselves  in  small  companies 
&  live  upon  fish,  beasts,  crabs,  oysters,  and  land  Torteyses,  strawberries,  mul¬ 
berries,  &  such  like.  In  Iune,  lulie,  and  August  they  feed  upon  the  rootes  of 
Tocknough  berries,  fish  and  greene  wheat.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  their 
bodies  alter  with  their  diet,  even  as  the  deare  and  wilde  beastes  they  seeme  fat 
and  leane,  strong  and  weak.  Powhatan  their  great  king  and  some  others  that 
are  provident,  rost  their  fish  and  flesh  upon  hurdles  as  before  is  expressed, 
and  keepe  it  till  scarce  times.” 

Often,  especially  when  there  was  no  threat  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
races,  the  Indians  impressed  their  white  neighbors  as  ludicrous.  The  authors 
of  "  Mourt’s  ”  '  Relation  ’  tell  comical  things  of  the  famous  Massasoit,  who, 
even  when  fortified  with  a  draft  of  liquor  "  that  made  him  sweate  all  the  while 
after,”  was  so  much  impressed  by  English  prowess  that  "  all  the  while  he  sat 
by  the  Governour  he  trembled  for  feare.”  On  another  occasion,  according  to 
the  same  book,  the  English  were  lodged  as  the  guests  of  Massasoit  under  pe¬ 
culiarly  uncomfortable  but  mirth-provoking  circumstances: 

"  Late  it  grew,  but  victualls  he  offered  none;  for  indeed  he  had  not  any,  being 
he  came  so  newly  home.  So  we  desired  to  goe  to  rest:  he  layd  us  on  the  bed 
with  himselfe  and  his  wife,  they  at  the  one  end  and  we  at  the  other,  it  being 
onely  plancks  layd  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a  thin  Mat  upon  them.  Two 
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more  of  his  chief e  men  for  want  of  roome  pressed  by  and  upon  us;  so  that 
we  were  worse  weary  of  our  lodging  then  of  our  iourney. 

"  The  next  day  being  Thursday,  many  of  their  Sachims,  or  petty  Governours 
came  to  see  us,  and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner 
of  Games  for  skins  and  knives.  There  we  challenged  them  to  shoote  with  them 
for  skins:  but  they  durst  not:  onely  they  desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoote  at  a 
marke,  who  shooting  with  Haile-shot,  they  wondred  to  see  the  marke  so  full 
of  holes.  About  one  a  clocke,  Massasoyt  brought  two  fishes  that  he  had  shot, 
they  were  like  Breame  but  three  times  so  bigge,  and  better  meate.  These  being 
boyled  there  were  at  lest  fortie  looked  for  share  in  them,  the  most  eate  of 
them:  This  meale  onely  we  had  in  two  nights  and  a  day,  and  had  not  one  of 
us  bought  a  Partridge,  we  had  taken  our  Iourney  fasting:  Very  importunate 
he  was  to  have  us  stay  with  them  longer:  But  wee  desired  to  keepe  the  Sab- 
both  at  home:  and  feared  we  should  either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleepe, 
for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  Savages  barbarous  singing,  (for  they  use  to 
sing  themselves  asleepe)  lice  and  fleas  within  doores,  and  Muskeetoes  without, 
wee  could  hardly  sleepe  all  the  time  of  our  being  there;  we  much  fearing, 
that  if  wee  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should  not  be  able  to  recover  home  for 
want  of  strength.  So  that  on  the  Fryday  morning  before  Sun-rising,  we  tooke 
our  leave  and  departed,  Massasoyt  being  both  grieved  and  ashamed,  that  he 
could  no  better  entertaine  us:  and  retaining  Tisquantum  to  send  from  place  to 
place  to  procure  trucke  for  us  and  appointing  another  called  Tokamahamon  in 
his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithfull  before  and  after  upon  all  occasions.” 

To  Thomas  Morton,  no  lover  of  his  Puritan  neighbors  of  Plymouth  and 
the  Bay,  the  Indians  seemed  in  many  ways  better  than  the  white  colonists. 
He  praised  the  savages  for  their  tractable  nature  and  their  love  towards  the 
English.  Their  existence  he  found  was  a  happy  one,  though  "  guided  onely  by 
the  light  of  nature.”  Few  writers  who  knew  the  Indians  from  long  experience 
contributed  much  to  the  European  legend  of  the  noble  savage.  Morton,  how¬ 
ever,  endowed  the  savage  with  an  heroic  ancestry.  Some  later  writers,  especially 
religionists  desirous  of  awakening  interest  in  projects  for  converting  the 
Indians,  were  wont  to  imagine  that  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  had  strayed  into  America  and  peopled  that  continent.  But  Morton, 
with  less  enthusiasm  for  Biblical  than  for  classical  history,  traced  the  origin 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Trojan  warriors  scattered  abroad  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  Indian  language  contained  many 
Greek  and  Latin  words.  Like  Captain  John  Smith,  he  believed  that  the  Indians 
were  born  white;  "  but,”  he  says,  "  their  mothers  in  their  infancy  make  a  bath 
of  Wallnut  leaves,  huskes  of  Walnuts,  and  such  things  as  will  staine  their 
skinne  for  ever.”  And  this  nursery  tale  of  Morton’s  is,  indeed,  a  fair  example 
of  the  scientific  value  of  much  that  was  written  about  the  aborigines  by 
writers  more  intent  on  entertaining  their  readers  than  on  searching  out 
the  truth. 
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Much  mirth-provoking  comment  on  the  Indians  is  to  be  found  in  many 
other  writers  of  the  time.  Josselyn,  for  example,  reports  the  savages  universally 
guilty  of  cannibalism;  but,  says  he,  with  a  little  flourish  of  national  prejudice, 
they  will  not  eat  a  Spaniard  till  they  have  kept  him  two  or  three  days  to 
wax  tender,  because  his  flesh  is  so  hard.  Josselyn’s  Indians  have,  as  one  might 
expect  of  so  entertaining  a  writer,  a  number  of  unusual  accomplishments,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  their  ability  to  make  speeches  extempore  in  perfect 
hexameter  verse.  This  bit  of  description  of  a  native  dance  illustrates  well 
enough  the  plain-spoken  manner  of  John  Lawson  in  his  lengthy  accounts  of 
the  Indians  in  'A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina’  (1709):  "This  Female-Gang 
held  their  Dance  for  above  Six  Hours,  being  all  of  them  of  a  white  Lather, 
like  a  Running  Horse  that  has  just  come  in  from  his  Race.” 

Of  the  great  number  of  colonial  writers  dealing  with  the  Indians,  however, 
probably  none  wrote  with  greater  authority  than  did  Daniel  Gookin,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  the  eighteenth,  century.  Their 
works,  less  entertaining  than  some  others,  must  remain  the  classics  of  their 
kind  and  time. 

Naturally  the  colonial  records  of  observations  on  Indian  life  are  usually 
interspersed  with  narratives  of  conflicts  between  the  white  men  and  the  red 
men;  and  there  are  numerous  histories  of  the  Indian  wars  as  well  as  the 
briefer  narratives  of  captivities  among  the  Indians.  Even  the  earliest  colonists 
soon  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives, 
who  were  suspicious  of  the  strange  race  which  now  trespassed  on  the  hitherto 
unchallenged  possessions  of  the  red  men.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  that  permanent  English  settlements  began  to 
take  root  in  America.  Irregular  traders  had  already  aroused  some  hostility, 
and  something  was  already  known  in  England  of  the  Indian  character.  The 
instructions  of  the  London  Virginia  Company  to  its  colonists  when  they 
started  from  home  contained  a  warning,  soon  amply  justified  by  events,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  a  clash.  In  New  England  the  Pilgrims  had 
hardly  landed  before  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
Bradford’s  simple  and  charming  journal  is  more  calculated  to  stir  the  imagina¬ 
tion  than  his  story  of  the  first  encounter: 

"  But  presently,  all  on  the  sudain,  they  heard  a  great  &  strange  crie,  which 
they  knew  to  be  the  same  voyces  they  heard  in  the  night,  though  they  varied 
their  notes,  &  one  of  their  company  being  abroad  came  runing  in,  &  cried, 
'  Men,  Indeans,  Indeans  ’;  and  withall,  their  arowes  came  flying  amongst 
them.  Their  men  rane  with  all  speed  to  recover  their  armes,  as  by  the  good 
providence  of  God  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  of  those  that  were  ther  ready, 
tow  muskets  were  discharged  at  them,  &  2.  more  stood  ready  in  the  enterance 
of  ther  randevoue,  but  were  comanded  not  to  shoote  till  they  could  take  full 
aime  at  them;  &  the  other  2.  charged  againe  with  all  speed,  for  ther  were  only 
4.  had  armes  ther,  &  defended  the  baricado  which  was  first  assalted.  The  crie 
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of  the  Indeans  was  dreadfull,  espetially  when  they  saw  ther  men  rune  out  of 
the  randevoue  towourds  the  shallop,  to  recover  their  armes,  the  Indeans  wheel¬ 
ing  aboute  upon  them.  But  some  running  out  with  coats  of  malle  on,  &  cut¬ 
lasses  in  their  hands,  they  soone  got  their  armes,  &  let  flye  amongs  them,  and 
quickly  stopped  their  violence.  Yet  ther  was  a  lustie  man,  and  no  less 
valiante,  stood  behind  a  tree  within  halfe  a  musket  shot,  and  let  his  arrows 
flie  at  them.  He  was  seen  shoot  3.  arrowes,  which  were  all  avoyded.  He  stood 
3.  shot  of  a  musket,  till  one  taking  full  aime  at  him,  and  made  the  barke  or 
splinters  of  the  tree  fly  about  his  ears,  after  which  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
shrike,  and  away  they  wente  all  of  them.  They  left  some  to  keep  the  shalop, 
and  followed  them  aboute  a  quarter  of  a  mille,  and  shouted  once  or  twise, 
and  shot  of  2.  or  3.  peces,  &  so  returned.  This  they  did,  that  they  might 
conceive  that  they  were  not  affrade  of  them  or  any  way  discouraged. 
Thus  it  pleased  God  to  vanquish  their  enimies,  and  give  them  deliverance; 
and  by  his  spetiall  providence  so  to  dispose  that  not  any  one  of  them  were 
either  hurte,  or  hitt,  though  their  arrows  came  close  by  them,  &  on  every  side 
them,  and  sundry  of  their  coats,  which  hunge  up  in  the  barricado,  were  shot 
throw  &  throw.  Aterwards  they  gave  God  sollamne  thanks  &  praise  for 
their  deliverance,  &  gathered  up  a  bundle  of  their  arrows,  &  sente  them  into 
England  afterward  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  called  that  place  the  first 
encounter.” 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  there  was  the  ever  lurking  danger  of 
Indian  incursions  into  the  settlements  of  the  whites.  The  Virginia  massacre 
of  1622,  the  Pequot  War,  King  Philip’s  War,  and  the  troubles  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion  marked  the  bitter  struggle  which  the  ill- 
organized,  ill-equipped  savages  carried  on  single-handed  against  the  en¬ 
croaching  Englishmen.  Later  came  the  long  series  of  French  and  Indian  wars, 
in  which  the  Indians  participated  on  both  sides.  Men  like  Roger  Williams, 
Daniel  Gookin,  and  William  Penn  might  question  at  times  the  justness  of 
the  white  man’s  cause;  but  in  general  the  colonial  attitude  in  such  crises  was 
one  of  intense  hatred  of  the  savages.  Consciences  were  easily  soothed,  and 
extreme  cruelty  towards  an  enemy  who  was  himself  extremely  cruel  seemed 
just  to  most  of  the  colonists.  John  Underhill,  the  commander  of  the  Bay 
men  who  aided  in  the  attack  on  the  Indian  fort  at  Mystic  during  the  Pequot 
War,  put  the  matter  simply  enough: 

"  It  may  be  demanded,  Why  should  you  be  so  furious?  (as  some  have  said) . 
Should  not  Christians  have  more  mercy  and  compassion?  But  I  would  refer 
you  to  David’s  war.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  Scripture  declareth  women  and 
children  must  perish  with  their  parents.  Sometimes  the  case  alters;  but  we 
will  not  dispute  it  now.  We  had  sufficient  light  from  the  word  of  God  for 
our  proceedings.” 

Old  Testament  examples  weighed  heavily  with  the  Puritans,  and  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  find  precedents  enough  for  harsh  treatment  of  the  enemies  of  a 
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people  chosen  of  God.  Increase  Mather,  who  began  his  history  of  King 
Philip’s  War  with  the  assertion  that  God  had  given  the  English  Israel  the 
land  of  the  heathen  for  a  rightful  possession,  was,  as  his  son  records  in 
'  Parentator,’  tense  with  excitement  during  that  bitter  conflict,  and  was  often 
at  prayer,  not  without  some  effect  as  he  seems  to  have  believed,  that  Philip 
might  be  struck  down.  William  Hubbard,  whose  book  on  the  Indian  wars  in 
New  England  followed  close  upon  that  of  Increase  Mather  and  caused  the 
latter  to  hasten  the  completion  of  his  work  in  order  to  be  first  at  the  press, 
was  likewise  obviously  prejudiced.  Daniel  Gookin,  it  is  true,  wrote  an  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  Indians  during  King  Philip’s  War;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  Indian  point  of  view  naturally  found  no  adequate  expression. 

There  were  other  formal  histories  of  both  the  Pequot  War  and  King 
Philip’s  War;  but  perhaps  the  most  readable  account  of  all  that  were  written 
was  the  very  informal  '  Entertaining  Passages  Relating  to  Philip’s  War,’  in 
which  Thomas  Church  set  down  the  reminiscences  of  his  father,  Benjamin 
Church,  most  jovial  of  Indian  fighters,  keen  as  a  butcher  for  slaughter,  but 
not  much  troubled  with  the  bitter  hatred  that  inspired  most  of  those  in  the 
contest.  He  turned  sour-faced  Indian  captives  into  enthusiastic  allies  with 
no  more  ceremony  than  a  clap  on  the  back  and  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Within  a  few  moments  after  their  capture,  the  surliest  of  them  were,  if  we 
may  believe  Church,  transformed  in  this  way.  Catching  the  contagion  of  his 
success  and  good  humor,  they  were  willing  enough  to  help  him  ferret  out 
their  own  people  who  still  remained  hostile.  Even  those  who  were  impossible 
as  recruits  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  our  author’s  personality. 
When  he  captured  an  Indian  called  Sam  Barrow,  one  of  the  worst  offenders, 
he  soon  succeeded,  so  he  tells  us,  in  making  the  hardened  wretch  confess  that 
the  sentence  of  death  was  quite  just  and  that  he  was  indeed  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer.  Church  labored  with  some  success  to  keep  the  squaw  sachem  of 
his  part  of  Rhode  Island  from  joining  with  Philip.  But  he  was  also  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  in  the  pursuit  of  Philip  himself,  took  part  in  the 
famous  capture  of  the  swamp  stockade,  and  was  present  at  the  fight  in  which 
Philip  was  slain. 

King  Philip’s  War  was  also  the  theme  of  more  than  one  of  the  New 
England  verse-makers;  and  it  was  Benjamin  Tompson,  reputed  the  first 
native-born  American  poet,  who  wrote  the  most  readable  account  of  this  kind 
in  his  'New  Englands  Crisis’  (1676).  After  drawing  a  pleasant  picture  of 
earlier  colonial  times,  which  already  wore  for  him  a  halo  of  sentiment,  he 
paints  in  contrast,  the  present  fearful  crisis:  — 

Not  ink,  but  bloud  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 

To  draw  the  figure  of  New-Englands  Urne. 

New  Englands  hour  of  passion  is  at  hand, 

No  power  except  Divine  can  it  withstand. 
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He  has  nothing  but  scorn  and  fierce  hatred  for  Philip  —  he  sees  no  vestige 
of  the  noble  savage  in  this  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope:  — 

And  here  methinks  I  see  this  greazy  Lout 
with  all  his  pagan  slaves  coil’d  round  about, 

Assuming  all  the  majesty  his  throne 
Of  rotten  stump,  or  of  the  rugged  stone 
Could  yield;  casting  some  bacon-rine-like  looks, 

Enough  to  fright  a  Student  from  his  books. 

And  in  a  similar  vein  he  gives  directions  to  the  artist  who  would  attempt  to 
picture  the  Indians:  — 

If  painter  overtrack  my  pen  let  him 
An  olive  colour  mix  these  elves  to  trim: 

Of  such  an  hue  let  many  thousand  thieves 
Be  drawn  like  Scare-crows  clad  with  oaken  leaves, 


Whose  locks  Medusaes  snakes,  do  ropes  resemble, 

And  ghostly  looks  would  make  Achilles  tremble. 

Limm  them  besmear’d  with  Christian  Bloud  &  oild 
With  fat  out  of  white  humane  bodyes  boil’d. 

Draw  them  with  clubs  like  maules  &  full  of  stains, 

Like  Vulcans  anvilling  New-Englands  brains. 

Passages  describing  the  doings  of  the  white  men  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  his  narrative.  He  tells  of  the  preparations  they  were  making  for  the  war. 
Some  go  to  battle  willingly,  others  are  compelled  to  go.  He  describes  the 
parting  of  husbands  and  wives  and  of  young  lovers.  He  draws  his  heroes  in 
epic  proportions,  and  with  plentiful  allusion  to  classical  myth  and  history. 
But  perhaps  nothing  in  the  long  poem  is  better  than  these  lines  from  the 
brief  Aristophanic  sketch  of  women’s  part  in  the  war  which  is  printed  as  a 
separate  piece  at  the  end  of  the  book:  — 

A  tribe  of  female  hands,  but  manly  hearts 
Forsake  at  home  their  pasty-crust  and  tarts 
To  knead  the  dirt,  the  samplers  down  they  hurle, 

Their  undulating  silks  they  closely  furle. 

In  another  rude  set  of  verses  on  King  Philip’s  War,  published  the  same  year 
as  Tompson’s  by  Peter  Folger,  maternal  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
there  was  a  clever  attack  on  a  current  theory  that  God’s  displeasure  as  shown 
by  the  Indian  troubles,  was  partly  due  to  the  presence  in  the  colony  of 
persons  not  of  the  orthodox  Puritan  faith.  This  view  was,  indeed,  suggested 
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officially  by  the  committee  which  the  General  Court  at  Boston  appointed  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  great  calamity.  Folger,  himself  a  dissenter  of  a 
minority  sect,  made  a  different  diagnosis  in  the  vigorous  but  unmusical  lines 
of  '  A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Times.’  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  trouble, 
he  announces,  is  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritan  state,  not  its  tolerance:  — 

But  ’tis  for  that  same  crying  Sin, 

that  Rulers  will  not  own, 

'  • 

And  that  whereby  much  Cruelty 
to  brethren  hath  been  shown: 

The  Sin  of  Persecution 
such  Laws  established. 

Later  Indian  wars  are  recorded  at  length  in  the  works  of  such  colonial 
writers  as  Penhallow,  Niles,  and  Colden;  but  of  such  historians  perhaps 
Colden  alone  deserves  high  praise.  His  work,  '  The  History  of  the  Five 
Indian  Nations,’  benefits  by  the  author’s  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
Indians  and  exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of  fairness  in  distinguishing  their 
virtues  from  their  vices.  He  was  sensitive  to  literary  qualities,  and  the  actual 
matter  of  the  book  is  of  great  historical  importance,  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
relation  between  the  colonies,  particularly  New  York,  and  those  tribes  of 
Indians  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  the  English  and  the  French  in  America.  Perhaps  the  chief  weakness 
of  Colden’s  historical  work  is  a  certain  partisan  purpose  that  was,  in  some 
degree,  his  inspiration:  he  wished  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  stricter  policy 
against  the  French. 

Of  the  tales  of  Indian  captivities,  incidents  inevitably  growing  out  of  the 
long  series  of  wars,  a  considerable  number  achieved  printed  form  before  the 
end  of  the  colonial  period.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  had,  however,  no 
connection  with  any  of  the  great  struggles  already  enumerated.  The  most 
famous  of  all  Indian  captivities  recorded  in  English  is  doubtless  Captain 
John  Smith’s;  but  the  account  which  he  first  wrote,  and  in  which  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  rescue  by  Pocahontas  —  and  according  to  which,  indeed, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  such  a  rescue  —  is  so  little  known  that  it  deserves 
to  be  quoted  at  some  length: 

"  Here  we  went  ashore  (being  some  12  miles  higher  then  the  barge  had 
bene)  to  refresh  our  selves,  during  the  boyling  of  our  vituals:  one  of  the 
Indians  I  tooke  with  me,  to  see  the  nature  of  the  soile,  &  to  crosse  the  boughts 
of  the  river,  the  other  Indian  I  left  with  M.  Robbinson  and  Thomas  Emry, 
with  their  matches  light  and  order  to  discharge  a  peece,  for  my  retreat  at  the 
first  sight  of  any  Indian,  but  within  a  quarter  of  an  houre  I  heard  a  loud  cry, 
and  a  hollowing  of  Indians,  but  no  warning  peece,  supposing  them  surprised, 
and  that  the  Indians  had  betraid  us,  presently  I  seazed  him  &  bound  his  arme 
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fast  to  my  hand  in  a  garter,  with  my  pistoll  ready  bent  to  be  revenged  on  him: 
he  advised  me  to  fly,  and  seemed  ignorant  of  what  was  done,  but  as  we  went 
discoursing,  I  was  struck  with  an  arrow  on  the  right  thigh,  but  without  harme: 
upon  this  occasion  I  espied  2  Indians  drawing  their  bowes,  which  I  prevented 
in  discharging  a  french  pistoll:  by  that  I  had  charged  againe  3  or  4  more  did 
the  like,  for  the  first  fell  downe  and  fled:  at  my  discharge  they  did  the  like,  my 
hinde  I  made  my  barricado  who  offered  not  to  strive,  20  or  30  arrowes  were 
shot  at  me  but  short,  3  or  4  times.  I  had  discharged  my  pistoll  ere  the  king  of 
Pamaunck  called  Opeckankenough  with  200  men,  invironed  me,  eache  drawing 
their  bowe,  which  done  they  laid  them  upon  the  ground,  yet  without  shot,  my 
hinde  treated  betwixt  them  and  me  of  conditions  of  peace,  he  discovered  me 
to  be  the  Captaine,  my  request  was  to  retire  to  the  boate,  they  demaunded  my 
armes,  the  rest  they  saide  were  slaine,  onely  me  they  would  reserve:  the 
Indian  importuned  me  not  to  shoot.  In  retiring  being  in  the  midst  of  a  low 
quagmire,  and  minding  them  more  then  my  steps,  I  stept  fast  into  the  quag¬ 
mire,  and  also  the  Indian  in  drawing  me  forth:  thus  surprised,  I  resolved  to 
trie  their  mercies,  my  armes  I  caste  from  me,  till  which  none  durst  approch 
me:  being  ceazed  on  me,  they  drew  me  out  and  led  me  to  the  King,  I  presented 
him  with  a  compasse  diall,  describing  by  my  best  meanes  the  use  thereof, 
whereat  he  so  amazedly  admired,  as  he  suffered  me  to  proceed  in  a  discourse  of 
the  roundnes  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sunne,  moone,  starres  and  plan- 
nets,  with  kinde  speeches  and  bread  he  requited  me,  conducting  me  where  the 
Canow  lay  and  lohn  Robbinson  slaine,  with  20  or  30.  arrowes  in  him.  Emry  I 
saw  not,  I  perceived  by  the  aboundance  of  fires  all  over  the  woods,  at  each 
place  I  expected  when  they  would  execute  me,  yet  they  used  me  with  what 
kindnes  they  could  .  .  .  the  next  night  I  lodged  at  a  hunting  town  of  Pow- 
hatams,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  W aranacomoco  upon  the  river  of  Pa- 
mauncke,  where  the  great  king  is  resident:  by  the  way  we  passed  by  the  top 
of  another  little  river,  which  is  betwixt  the  two  called  Payankatank.  The  most 
of  this  Countrey  though  Desert,  yet  exceeding  fertil,  good  timber,  most  hils 
and  dales,  in  each  valley  a  cristall  spring. 

"  Arriving  at  W eramocomoco,  their  Emperour  proudly  lying  uppon  a  Bed¬ 
stead  a  foote  high  upon  tenne  or  twelve  Mattes,  richly  hung  with  manie 
Chaynes  of  great  Pearles  about  his  necke,  and  covered  with  a  great  Covering 
of  Rahaughcums:  At  his  heade  sat  a  woman,  at  his  feete  another,  on  each  side 
sitting  uppon  a  Matte  uppon  the  ground  were  raunged  his  chiefe  men  on  each 
side  the  fire,  tenne  in  a  ranke,  and  behinde  them  as  many  yong  women,  each 
a  great  Chaine  of  white  Beades  over  their  shoulders:  their  heades  painted  in 
redde  and  with  such  a  grave  and  Maiesticall  countenance,  as  drave  me  into 
admiration  to  see  such  state  in  a  naked  Salvage,  hee  kindly  welcomed  me  with 
good  wordes,  and  great  Platters  of  sundrie  Victuals,  assuring  mee  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  my  libertie  within  foure  dayes,  hee  much  delighted  in  Opecban 
Comoughs  relation  of  what  I  had  described  to  him,  and  oft  examined  me  upon 
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the  same.  Hee  asked  mee  the  cause  of  our  comming,  I  tolde  him  being  in 
fight  with  the  Spaniards  our  enemie,  beeing  overpowred,  neare  put  to  retreat, 
and  by  extreame  weather  put  to  this  shore,  where  landing  at  Chesipiack,  the 
people  shot  us,  but  at  Kequoughtan  they  kindly  used  us,  we  by  signes  de- 
maunded  fresh  water,  they  described  us  up  the  River  was  all  fresh  water,  at 
Paspaliegh,  also  they  kindly  used  us,  our  Pinnsse  being  leake  wee  were  inforced 
to  stay  to  mend  her,  till  Captaine  Newport  my  father  came  to  conduct  us  away. 
He  demaunded  why  we  went  further  with  our  Boate,  I  tolde  him,  in  that  I 
would  have  occasion  to  talke  of  the  backe  Sea,  that  on  the  other  side  the 
maine,  where  was  salt  water,  my  father  had  a  childe  slaine,  which  wee  supposed 
Monocan  his  enemie  had  done  whose  death  we  intended  to  revenge. 

"  After  good  deliberation,  hee  began  to  describe  mee  the  Countreys  beyonde 
the  Falles,  with  many  of  the  rest,  confirming  what  not  onely  Opechancanoyes , 
and  an  Indian  which  had  beene  prisoner  to  Pewhatan  had  before  tolde  mee,  but 
some  called  it  five  dayes,  some  sixe,  some  eight,  where  the  sayde  water  dashed 
amongest  many  stones  and  rockes,  each  storme  which  caused  oft  tymes  the 
heade  of  the  River  to  bee  brackish:  Anchanacliuck  he  described  to  bee  the 
people  that  had  slaine  my  brother,  whose  death  hee  would  revenge.  Hee 
described  also  upon  the  same  Sea,  a  mighty  Nation  called  Pocoughtronack;  a 
fierce  Nation  that  did  eate  men,  and  warred  with  the  people  of  Moyaoncer, 
and  Pataromerke,  Nations  upon  the  toppe  of  the  heade  of  the  Bay,  under  his 
territories,  where  the  yeare  before  they  had  slain  an  hundred,  he  signified  their 
crownes  were  shaven,  long  haire  in  the  necke,  tied  on  a  knot,  Swords  like 
Pollaxes. 

"  Beyond  them  he  described  people  with  short  Coates,  and  Sleeves  to  the  El- 
bowes,  that  passed  that  way  in  Shippes  like  ours.  Many  Kingdomes  hee 
described  mee  to  the  heade  of  the  Bay,  which  seemed  to  bee  a  mightie  River, 
issuing  from  mightie  Mountaines  betwixt  the  two  Seas,  the  people  cloathed  at 
Ocamahowan.  He  also  confirmed,  and  the  Southerly  Countries  also,  as  the 
rest,  that  reported  us  to  be  within  a  day  &  a  halfe  of  Mangoge,  two  dayes  of 
Chawwonock,  6.  from  Roonock,  to  the  south  part  of  the  backe  sea:  he  de¬ 
scribed  a  countrie  called  Anone,  where  they  have  abundance  of  Brasse,  and 
houses  walled  as  ours.  I  requited  his  discourse,  seeing  what  pride  hee  had  in  his 
great  and  spacious  Dominions,  seeing  that  all  he  knewe  were  under  his 
Territories. 

"  In  describing  to  him  the  territories  of  Europe,  which  was  subiect  to  our 
great  King,  whose  subiect  I  was,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his  ships,  I 
gave  him  to  understand  the  noyse  of  Trumpets,  and  terrible  manner  of 
fighting  were  under  captain  Newport  my  father,  whom  I  intituled  the  Mew- 
orames  which  they  call  King  of  all  the  waters,  at  his  greatnesse  hee  admired, 
and  not  a  little  feared:  hee  desired  mee  to  forsake  Paspaliegh,  and  to  live 
with  him  upon  his  River,  a  Countrie  called  Capa  Howasicke :  hee  promised  to 
give  me  Corne,  Venison,  or  what  I  wanted  to  feede  us,  Hatchets  and  Copper 
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wee  should  make  him,  and  none  should  disturbe  us.  This  request  I  promised  to 
performe:  and  thus  having  with  all  the  kindnes  hee  could  devise,  sought  to 
content  me:  hee  sent  me  home  with  4.  men,  one  that  usually  carried  my 
Gowne  and  Knapsacke  after  me,  two  other  loded  with  bread,  and  one  to 
accompanie  me.” 

Such  was  the  account  published  in  1608,  in  'A  True  Relation.’  It  was  not 
until  later  years  that  Smith  expanded  the  story  and  introduced  the  well- 
known  episode  of  Pocahontas,  which  has  proved  to  be  his  chief  claim  to 
popular  favor  and  has  afforded  an  attractive  battleground  for  historical 
critics. 

Of  later  narratives  of  Indian  captivity,  perhaps  none  is  more  interesting 
than  Jonathan  Dickinson’s  account,  in  '  God’s  Protecting  Providence,’  of  a 
band  of  Quakers  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  there  captured  by 
the  Indians.  Here  is  Dickinson’s  story  of  the  capture: 

"  Within  two  or  three  Hours  after  the  Departure  of  the  two  Indians,  some 
of  our  People  being  near  the  Breach  or  Strand,  returned  and  said,  The  Indians 
were  coming  in  a  very  great  Number,  all  running  and  shouting.  About  this 
Time  the  Storm  was  much  abated,  the  Rain  ceased,  and  the  Sun  appeared, 
which  had  been  hid  from  us  several  Days;  and  most  of  the  Indians  went  to 
the  Vessel,  casting  forth  whatever  they  could  lay  hold  on,  except  Rum, 
Sugar,  Molasses,  Beef  and  Pork;  but  their  Cassekey  (for  so  they  call  their 
King)  with  about  thirty  more,  came  down  to  us  in  a  furious  Manner,  having 
a  dismal  aspect,  and  foaming  at  the  Mouth;  their  Weapons  were  large  Spanish 
Knives,  except  their  Cassekey’s,  who  had  a  Bayonet  that  belonged  to  the 
Master  of  our  Vessel;  they  rushed  in  upon  us,  and  cried  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer? 
We  understood  them  not  at  first;  but  they  repeating  it  to  us  often,  at  last 
they  cried  Espania,  or  Spaniard?  By  which  we  understood  them,  that  at  first 
they  meant  English;  but  they  were  answered  to  the  latter  in  Spanish,  Yea; 
to  which  they  replied,  No  Espania,  no;  but  all  cry’d  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer: 
We  sitting  on  our  Chests,  Boxes  and  Trunks,  and  some  on  the  Ground,  the 
Indians  surrounded  us,  but  we  stirred  nor  moved  not,  but  sat  all,  or  most  of 
us,  very  calm  and  still,  and  some  of  us  in  a  good  Frame  of  Spirit,  being 
freely  given  up  to  the  Will  of  God. 

"  Whilst  we  were  thus  sitting  as  a  People  almost  unconcern’d,  these  Bloody- 
minded  Creatures  placed  themselves  each  behind  one,  kicking  and  throwing 
away  the  Bushes  that  were  nigh,  or  under  their  Feet;  the  Cassekey  had  placed 
himself  behind  me,  standing  on  the  Chest  which  I  sat  upon,  and  they  all  had 
their  Arms  extended,  with  their  Knives  in  their  Hands,  ready  to  execute  their 
bloody  Design,  some  taking  hold  of  us  by  the  Heads,  with  their  Knees  set 
against  our  Shoulders,  and  in  this  Posture  they  seem’d  to  wait  for  the  Cas¬ 
sekey  to  begin:  They  were  high  in  Words,  which  we  understood  not;  but  on  a 
sudden,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  work  wonderfully  for  our  Preservation,  and 
instantly  all  these  Savage-men  were  struck  Dumb,  and  like  Men  amazed,  for 
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the  Space  of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour;  in  which  time  their  Countenances  fell, 
and  they  looked  like  another  People.  They  then  quitted  their  Places  they  had 
taken  behind  us,  and  came  in  amongst  us,  requiring  to  have  all  our  Chests, 
Trunks,  and  Boxes  unlock’d,  which  being  done,  they  divided  all  that  was  in 
them.  Our  Money  the  Cassekey  took  to  himself,  privately  hiding  it  in  the 
Bushes;  then  they  went  to  pulling  off  our  Clothes,  leaving  each  of  us  only  a 
Pair  of  Breeches,  or  an  old  Coat,  except  my  Wife  and  Child,  Robert  Barrow, 
and  our  Master,  from  whom  they  took  but  little  that  Day:  Having  thus  done, 
they  asked  us  again,  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer?  But  we  answered,  by  saying,  Pen- 
silvania.” 


V 

t 

Unfortunately  many  colonial  writers  were  not  interested  in  recording  the 
multitude  of  details  of  everyday  life  that  are  necessary  for  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  culture  of  the  pioneer  American  communities.  But  there  are, 
nevertheless,  a  goodly  number  who  give  some  attention  to  such  matters.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  life  in  the  different  English  colonies,  though  alike  in  some 
of  its  fundamental  pioneer  characteristics  and,  for  a  long  time,  in  its  essential 
English  spirit,  showed  a  great  deal  of  variety.  The  basis  of  the  Virginia 
culture  came  soon  to  be  plantation  life,  while  at  the  other  extreme  of  colonial 
culture,  in  many  ways,  was  that  of  New  England,  founded  upon  the  town. 
One  may  read  pleasantly  in  Colonel  Henry  Norwood’s  narrative  of  that  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  Virginia  which  was  largely  a  country  of  plantations. 
After  Norwood  had  made  his  way  out  of  the  wilderness,  where  he  had 
suffered  remarkable  privations,  he  journeyed,  not  from  town  to  town,  but 
from  plantation  to  plantation,  enjoying  the  free  hospitality  of  the  planters 
and  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  And  some  seventy-five  years  later  William 
Byrd,  in  his  travel  journals,  gives  much  the  same  impression.  In  Puritan  New 
England,  however,  the  people  were  commonly  gathered  into  towns;  with  the 
meeting  houses  as  the  community  centers.  When  a  town  grew  until  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a  body  of  persons  capable 
of  organizing  a  new  church  was  gathered  and  led  off  into  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  to  found  a  new  town.  Johnson’s  '  The  Wonder-working  Providence 
of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  New  England  ’  is  largely  a  record  of  the  forming  of  new 
communities  of  this  sort,  and  perhaps  one  can  get  no  better  notion  of  what 
the  process  was  like  than  is  to  be  had  from  his  detailed  account  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  his  home  town  of  Woburn. 

Always  there  was  the  movement  toward  the  frontier;  and  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  groups  in  both  North  and  South  soon  exhibited  marked  peculiarities 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  such  travelers  as  Sarah  Kemble  Knight  and 
William  Byrd,  both  of  whom  wrote  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Along 
the  road  between  Boston  and  New  York,  Madam  Knight  found  rich  oppor- 
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tunities  for  the  observation  of  uncouth  manners;  and  she  eased  her  mind 
by  writing  in  her  diary,  employing  rhyme  when  her  feelings  were  too  tense 
for  prose.  Here  is  a  characteristic  entry  in  which  she  pays  her  respects  to  a 
miserable  rural  inn,  alludes  to  the  difficulties  she  encounters  on  precarious 
roads,  and  describes  some  of  the  poverty-stricken  people  she  meets: 

"However,  I  thought  it  proper  to  warn  poor  Travailers  to  endeavour  to 
Avoid  falling  into  circumstances  like  ours,  which  at  our  next  Stage  I  sat 
down  and  did  as  followeth:  — 

May  all  that  dread  the  cruel  feind  of  night 
Keep  on,  and  not  at  this  curs’t  Mansion  light. 

’Tis  Hell;  ’tis  Hell!  and  Devills  here  do  dwell: 

Here  dwells  the  Devill  —  surely  this’s  Hell. 

Nothing  but  Wants:  a  drop  to  cool  yo’r  Tongue 
Cant  be  procur’d  these  cruel  Feinds  among. 

Plenty  of  horrid  Grins  and  looks  sevear, 

Hunger  and  thirst,  But  pitty’s  bannish’d  here  — 

The  Right  hand  keep,  if  Hell  on  Earth  you  fear! 

Thus  leaving  this  habitation  of  cruelty,  we  went  forward;  and  arriving  at  an 
Ordinary  about  two  mile  further,  found  tollerable  accommodation.  But  our 
Hostes,  being  a  pretty  full  mouth’d  old  creature,  entertain’d  our  fellow 
travailer,  the  french  Docter,  with  Inumirable  complaints  of  her  bodily  infir¬ 
mities;  and  whisperd  to  him  so  lou’d,  that  all  the  House  had  as  full  a  hearing 
as  hee:  which  was  very  divirting  to  the  company  (of  which  there  was  a  great 
many,)  as  one  might  see  by  their  sneering.  But  poor  weary  I  slipt  out  to  enter 
my  mind  in  my  Jornal,  and  left  my  Great  Landly  with  her  Talkative  Guests 
to  themselves. 

"  From  hence  we  proceeded  (about  ten  forenoon)  through  the  Narragansett 
country,  pretty  Leisurely;  and  about  one  afternoon  come  to  Paukataug  River, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  paces  over,  and  now  very  high,  and  no  way  over 
to  to’ther  side  but  this.  I  darid  not  venture  to  Ride  thro,  my  courage  at  best 
in  such  cases  but  small,  And  now  at  the  Lowest  Ebb,  by  reason  of  my  weary, 
very  weary,  hungry  and  uneasy  Circumstances.  So  takeing  leave  of  my  com¬ 
pany,  tho’  with  no  little  Reluctance,  that  I  could  not  proceed  with  them  on  my 
Jorny,  Stop  at  a  little  cottage  Just  by  the  River,  to  wait  the  Waters  falling, 
which  the  old  man  that  lived  there  said  would  be  in  a  little  time,  and  he  would 
conduct  me  safe  over.  This  little  Hutt  was  one  of  the  wretchedest  I  ever  saw 
a  habitation  for  human  creatures.  It  was  suported  with  shores  enclosed  with 
Clapbords,  laid  on  Lengthways,  and  so  much  asunder,  that  the  Light  come 
throu’  every  where;  the  doore  tyed  on  with  a  cord  in  the  place  of  hinges;  The 
floor  the  bear  earth;  no  windows  but  such  as  the  thin  covering  afforded,  nor 
any  furniture  but  a  Bedd  with  a  glass  Bottle  hanging  at  the  head  on’t;  an 
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earthan  cupp,  a  small  pewter  Bason,  A  Bord  with  sticks  to  stand  on,  instead 
of  a  table,  and  a  block  or  two  in  the  corner  instead  of  chairs.  The  family  were 
the  old  man,  his  wife  and  two  Children;  all  and  every  part  being  the  picture 
of  poverty.  Notwithstanding  both  the  Hutt  and  its  Inhabitance  were  very 
clean  and  tydee:  to  the  crossing  the  Old  Proverb,  that  bare  walls  make  giddy 
hows-wifes. 

"I  Blest  myselfe  that  I  was  not  one  of  this  misserable  crew;  and  the  Im¬ 
pressions  their  wretchedness  formed  in  me  caused  mee  on  the  very  Spott 
to  say:  — 

Tho’  Ill  at  ease,  A  stranger  and  alone, 

All  my  fatigu’s  shall  not  extort  a  grone. 

These  Indigents  have  hunger  wth  their  ease; 

Their  best  is  wors  behalfe  then  my  disease. 

Their  Misirable  hutt  wch  Heat  and  Cold 
Alternately  without  Repulse  do  hold; 

Their  Lodgings  thyn  and  hard,  their  Indian  fare, 

The  mean  Apparel  which  the  wretches  wear, 

And  their  ten  thousand  ills  wch  can’t  be  told, 

Makes  nature  er’e  ’tis  midle  age’d  look  old. 

When  I  reflect,  my  late  fatigues  do  seem 
Only  a  notion  or  forgotten  Dreem.” 

'  The  History  of  the  Dividing  Line,’  William  Byrd’s  famous  travel  journal, 
supplies  an  equally  racy  commentary  on  the  life  of  the  straggling  white 
settlers  and  the  miserable  Indians  who  dwelt  along  the  border  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  There  are  abundant  passages  similar  to  this  one: 

"  Surely  there  is  no  place  in  the  World  where  the  Inhabitants  live  with  less 
Labour  than  in  N  Carolina.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  Description  of 
Lubberland  than  any  other,  by  the  great  felicity  of  the  Climate,  the  easiness 
of  raising  Provisions,  and  the  Slothfulness  of  the  People. 

"  Indian  Corn  is  of  so  great  increase,  that  a  little  Pains  will  Subsist  a  very 
large  Family  with  Bread,  and  then  they  may  have  meat  without  any  pains 
at  all,  by  the  Help  of  the  Low  Grounds,  and  the  great  Variety  of  Mast  that 
grows  on  the  High-land.  The  Men,  for  their  Parts,  just  like  the  Indians,  im¬ 
pose  all  the  Work  upon  the  poor  Women.  They  make  their  Wives  rise  out  of 
their  Beds  early  in  the  Morning,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lye  and  Snore,  till 
the  Sun  has  run  one  third  of  his  course,  and  disperst  all  the  unwholesome 
Damps.  Then,  after  Stretching  and  Yawning  for  half  an  Hour,  they  light 
their  Pipes,  and,  under  the  Protection  of  a  cloud  of  Smoak,  venture  out  into 
the  open  Air;  tho’,  if  it  happens  to  be  never  so  little  cold,  they  quickly  return 
Shivering  into  the  Chimney  corner.  When  the  Weather  is  mild,  they  stand 
leaning  with  both  arms  upon  the  corn-field  fence,  and  gravely  consider 
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whether  they  had  best  go  and  take  a  Small  Heat  at  the  Hough:  but  generally 
find  reasons  to  put  it  off  till  another  time. 

"  Thus  they  loiter  away  their  Lives,  like  Solomon’s  Sluggard,  with  their 
Arms  across,  and  at  the  Winding  up  of  the  Year  Scarcely  have  Bread  to  Eat. 

"  To  speak  the  Truth,  tis  a  thorough  Aversion  to  Labor  that  makes  People 
file  off  to  N  Carolina,  where  Plenty  and  a  Warm  Sun  confirm  them  in  their 
Disposition  to  Laziness  for  their  whole  Lives.” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  satirical  accounts  of  life  on 
the  raw  frontiers  became  fairly  common  in  America;  but  perhaps  none  is 
more  vigorous  or  more  abusive  in  tone  than  '  The  Sot-weed  Factor’  (1708), 
a  set  of  verses  depicting  the  many  unattractive  features  of  life  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  of  that  day.  The  author,  who  finds  the  sot-weed  (or  tobacco)  planters 
a  detestable  race,  thinks  Maryland  was  probably  the  country  to  which  Cain 
fled  after  the  murder  of  Abel.  He  is  contemptuous  of  the  thousand  and  one 
crudities  to  be  found  in  this  colony.  He  experiments,  for  example,  with  an 
Indian  canoe  and  describes  it  thus: 

The  Indians  call  this  watry  Waggon 
Canoo,  a  Vessel  none  can  brag  on; 

Cut  from  a  Popular-Tree,  or  Pine, 

And  fashion’d  like  a  Trough  for  Swine: 

In  this  most  noble  Fishing-Boat, 

I  boldly  put  myself  a-float. 

During  the  most  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Maryland  he  was  harrassed  in  mind 
and  uncomfortable  in  body.  While  he  was  a  guest  at  a  planter’s  home,  his 
rest  was  disturbed  at  midnight  by  barnyard  noises  which  invaded  his  room:  — 

Raging  I  jump’d  upon  the  Floar, 

And  like  a  Drunken  Saylor  Swore; 

With  Sword  I  fiercly  laid  about, 

And  soon  dispers’d  the  Feather’d  Rout. 

He  took  to  the  orchard  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  there  his  ears 
were  assailed  by  still  harsher  sounds:  — 

Hoarse  croaking  Frogs  did  ’bout  me  ring, 

Such  Peals  the  Dead  to  Life  wou’d  bring. 

A  rattlesnake  presently  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  where,  however, 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mosquitoes.  Morning  came  as  a  release,  and  he 
hastened  back  to  the  planter’s  house  to  breakfast  on  broiled  bear’s  meat. 
Later  adventures  in  a  court  town  and  his  experiences  after  he  set  up  in 
business  as  a  factor  revealed  to  him  the  barbarous  quality  of  almost  every 
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type  of  Maryland  settler.  If,  however,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  author 
of  '  The  Sot-weed  Factor  ’  was  also  the  author  of  '  Sotweed  Redivivus,’  of 
some  twenty  years  later,  he  had  in  the  meantime  become  more  interested 
in  Maryland’s  prospects  and  less  bitter  about  the  crudity  of  frontier  civili¬ 
zation. 

Colonial  writings  had  early  begun  to  show  signs  of  those  sectional  prejudices 
and  jealousies  that  have  ever  since,  but  in  varying  degree,  influenced  American 
literature.  Not  only  were  there  considerable  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  various  colonies,  but  their  economic  interests  were  then,  as 
always,  widely  divergent.  "There  can  be,”  declared  Hugh  Jones  in  'The 
Present  State  of  Virginia’  (1724),  "no  Room  for  real  Apprehension  of 
Danger  of  a  Revolt  of  the  Plantations  in  Future  Ages:  Or  if  any  of  them 
should  attempt  it,  they  might  very  easily  be  reduced  by  the  others;  for  all  of 
them  will  never  unite  with  another;  for  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  strenuously  pursue, 
their  separate  Interests.” 

National  prejudice,  too,  was  strong,  especially  in  the  Northern  colonies 
where  Dutch  and  English  and  French  and  English  came  into  contact.  Long 
before  New  Netherland  became  New  York,  the  Dutch  in  that  colony  were 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbors  to  the  eastward. 
Steendam,  in  '  The  Complaint  of  New  Amsterdam,’  not  only  laments  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians  but  voices  the  young  colony’s  plea  for  help 
against  the  English:  — 

for  the  Swine 

Trample  down  these  crops  of  mine; 

Up-root,  too,  my  choicest  land; 

Still  and  dumb,  the  while,  I  stand, 

In  the  hope,  my  mother’s  arm 

Will  protect  me  from  the  harm. 

No  doubt  the  deep-rooted  antipathy  of  the  old  New  Yorkers  for  New 
England,  still  plainly  to  be  seen  in  even  such  nineteenth  century  writers  as 
Cooper,  was  partly  the  result  of  this  Dutch  resentment  of  Yankee  encroach¬ 
ment.  The  New  Englanders  themselves  looked  with  fear  and  trembling 
toward  the  Canadian  frontier  and  hated  the  French  with  a  religious  fervor. 
Sewall  naively  records  that  the  terrible  men  of  the  North  bothered  even  his 
dreams.  Part  of  the  hatred  was,  of  course,  the  result  of  that  Puritan  distrust 
of  the  Catholic  which  is  excellently  illustrated  in  such  writers  as  John  Gyles 
and  John  Williams,  who  were  carried  into  Canada  by  the  Indians.  Williams 
was  a  minister  who  spent  his  captivity  in  horror  of  the  attempts  of  the 
priests  to  convert  him.  Gyles,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  strict  Protestant, 
was,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Odd  Adventures,’  astonished  at  the 
kindness  of  a  Jesuit  priest.  Out  of  sympathy  for  the  prisoner,  the  priest 
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gave  him  a  biscuit;  but  the  young  Protestant  was  too  fearful  of  Jesuit 
treachery  to  eat  it: 

"  He  gave  me  a  biscuit,  which  I  put  into  my  pocket,  and  not  daring  to  eat 
it,  buried  it  under  a  log,  fearing  he  had  put  something  in  it  to  make  me  love 
him.  Being  very  young,  and  having  heard  much  of  the  Papists  torturing  the 
Protestants,  caused  me  to  act  thus;  and  I  hated  the  sight  of  a  Jesuit.  When 
my  mother  heard  the  talk  of  my  being  sold  to  a  Jesuit,  she  said  to  me,  '  Oh! 
my  dear  child,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave.’  ” 

The  conflict  of  racial  elements  also  left  its  mark  early  on  American  litera¬ 
ture.  As  a  social  problem,  the  Negro  soon  surpassed  the  Indian  in  importance. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  protests  against  slavery  began  to  be  heard; 
and  in  New  England,  where  economic  conditions  made  slavery  generally 
unprofitable,  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  growing  opposition  voiced  by 
many  writers  of  the  time.  Perhaps  the  flrst  important  publication  devoted 
to  a  protest  against  American  slavery  was  Samuel  Sewall’s  pamphlet  of  1700, 
'  The  Selling  of  Joseph,’  addressed  principally  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
He  begins  with  a  consideration  of  mere  expediency: 

"  The  Numerousness  of  Slaves  at  this  day  in  the  Province,  and  the  Un¬ 
easiness  of  them  under  their  Slavery,  hath  put  many  upon  thinking  whether 
the  Foundation  of  it  be  firmly  and  well  laid;  so  as  to  sustain  the  Vast  Weight 
that  is  built  upon  it.” 

And  arguments  of  expediency  form,  indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  his 
pamphlet;  but  Sewall  also  attempts  an  appeal,  of  the  kind  later  so  familiar, 
on  the  grounds  of  religious  and  moral  duty.  He  cites  the  Scriptures  to  show 
that  all  men  are  sons  of  Adam.  "  Originally,  and  naturally,”  he  declares, 
"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery.” 

As  for  the  old  English  stock  itself,  it  undoubtedly  declined  during  the 
first  generations  of  hard  pioneer  life,  with  its  too  meager  intellectual  stimulus. 
Yet  the  writers  of  the  time  leave  a  pleasant  record  of  the  active  interest  of 
the  colonists,  particularly  in  New  England,  in  establishing  schools  and  even 
colleges.  Both  Harvard,  in  Massachusetts,  and  William  and  Mary,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  were  the  subjects  of  many  pens. 

The  life  of  the  colonial  home  is  recorded  somewhat  minutely  at  times, 
often  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner,  in  the  diaries  and  journals  of  the 
time,  of  which  the  best-known  today  is  Samuel  Sewall’s,  covering  more  than 
half  a  century  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  not  only  knew  well  the  leading 
persons  of  his  colony,  but  who  was  the  head  of  a  family  large  enough  to 
necessitate  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  diarist  to  domestic  concerns. 
Like  a  good  diarist,  Sewall  is  not  reticent  about  confiding  trivial  personal 
matters  to  his  paper.  "  I  was  threaten’d  with  my  sore  Throat,”  he  writes, 
"  but  I  went  to  Bed  early  at  Mr.  Sparhawk’s,  pin’d  my  Stocking  about  my 
Neck,  drunk  a  porringer  of  Sage  Tea,  upon  which  I  sweat  very  kindly.” 
Again  he  tells  how  on  Sunday  he  tried  to  lead  the  singing  in  church  but 
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gave  it  up  after  two  miserable  attempts.  The  members  of  his  family  move 
through  his  pages  to  the  accompaniment,  usually,  of  very  laconic  comment. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  depth  of  feeling  that  actually  gripped 
the  stern  old  Puritan  as  he  made  these  entries.  In  like  manner,  much  parental 
feeling  may  have  been  suppressed  when  John  Winthrop  recorded  in  his 
journal,  July  2,  1630:  "  My  son,  Henry  Winthrop,  was  drowned  at  Salem,” 
though  the  mere  entry  betrays  as  little  sentiment  as  his  note  that  "  The  wolves 
killed  some  swine  at  Saugus  ”  and  that  "  A  cow  died  at  Plymouth,  and  a 
goat  at  Boston,  with  eating  Indian  corn.”  What  the  Puritan  records  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  however,  is  the  stoical  resignation  of  the  religious  devotee 
in  the  face  of  what  he  considered  the  will  of  God.  Thus  John  Cotton  wrote 
of  the  deaths  of  his  two  children:  — 

Christ  gave  them  Both,  and  He  takes  both  again 
To  live  with  Him;  Blest  be  His  Holy  Name. 

The  stricter  type  of  Puritan  mind  was  not  easily  lured  from  serious  con¬ 
cerns  to  such  purely  worldly  matters  as  amusements;  and  holidays  in  the 
Puritan  colonies  were  likely  to  be  holy  days;  festivals  like  Christmas,  too 
much  savoring  of  Papist  mummery,  were  hardly  to  be  celebrated  at  all. 
Bradford  set  down  in  his  journal  with  grim  humor  the  rebuke  he  administered 
to  some  newcomers  at  Pymouth  who  thought  to  make  Christmas  a  day  of 
rest  and  recreation.  But  far  greater  was  this  old  Puritan’s  wrath  when  he 
found  that  his  ungodly  neighbors  of  Merry  Mount  had  set  up  the  English 
abomination  of  the  May-pole  and  were  dancing  and  singing  about  it. 
Thomas  Morton,  leader  of  this  giddy  crew,  had,  says  Bradford  in  his  journal, 
written  verses  for  the  occasion;  and  Morton  himself  records  in  his  '  New 
English  Canaan  ’  that  the  following  joyous  stanzas  were  sung  by  the 
revelers:  — 

Drinke  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry  boyes, 

Let  all  your  delight  he  in  Hymens  ioyes, 

Jo  to  Hymen  now  the  day  is  come, 

About  the  merry  Maypole  take  a  Roome. 

Make  greene  garlons,  bring  bottles  out; 

And  fill  sweet  Nectar,  freely  about, 

Uncover  thy  head,  and  feare  no  harme, 

For  hers  good  liquor  to  keepe  it  warme. 

Then  drinke  and  be  merry,  &c. 

16  to  Hymen,  &c. 

Nectar  is  a  thing  assign’d, 

By  the  Deities  owne  minde, 
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To  cure  the  hart  opprest  with  greife, 

And  of  good  liquors  is  the  cheife, 

Then  drinke,  &c. 

16  to  Hymen,  &c .' 

Give  to  the  Mellancolly  man, 

A  cup  or  two  of’t  now  and  than; 

This  physick!  will  soone  revive  his  bloud, 

And  make  him  be  of  a  merrier  moode. 

Then  drinke  &c. 

IS  to  Hymen  &c. 

Give  to  the  Nymphe  thats  free  from  scorne, 

No  Irish;  stuff  nor  Scotch  over  worne, 

Lasses  in  beaver  coats  come  away, 

Yee  shall  be  welcome  to  us  night  and  day. 

To  drinke  and  be  merry  &c. 

Jo  to  Hymen,  &c. 

And  it  is  Morton,  too,  from  whom  we  have  the  comical,  but  somewhat  pon¬ 
derous,  account  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Captain  Shrimp,  as  he  dubbed  Miles 
Standish,  the  little  commander  of  the  Plymouth  militia  that  came  out  against 
Merry  Mount.  Long  after  the  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount  had  been  laid  low, 
however,  the  same  heathen  abomination  raised  its  head  again  in  a  New 
England  Puritan  community.  At  Charlestown,  as  at  Merry  Mount,  the 
hated  symbol  was  cut  down;  but  Edmund  Andros,  no  friend  to  Puritan 
prejudices,  was  governor,  and  soon  a  new  and  bigger  May-pole  with  a 
garland  atop  rose  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Phips,  who  was  accused  of 
inciting  the  destruction  of  the  first  pole,  was,  says  Sewall,  "  bound  to  answer 
next  December,  the  Governour  having  sent  for  him  before  Him  yesterday, 
May  26.  1687.”  Some  two  years  earlier,  before  Andros  arrived,  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  colony  had  been  more  successfully  preserved,  as  Sewall’s 
account  proves: 

"  After,  the  Ministers  of  this  Town  Come  to  the  Court  and  complain 
against  a  Dancing  Master  who  seeks  to  set  up  here  and  hath  mixt  Dances, 
and  his  time  of  Meeting  is  Lecture-Day;  and  ’tls  reported  he  should  say  that 
by  one  Play  he  could  teach  more  Divinity  than  Mr.  Willard  or  the  Old 
Testament.  Mr.  Moodey  said  ’twas  not  a  time  for  N.  E.  to  dance.  Mr. 
Mather  struck  at  the  Root,  speaking  against  mixt  Dances.” 

Later  entries  show  that  the  unfortunate  dancing  master  was  first  ordered 
to  desist  from  his  evil  practices  and  then  "  fined  ioo£  io£  down,  the  rest 
respited  till  the  last  of  March,  that  so  might  go  away  if  he  would.”  Soon 
afterwards  Increase  Mather,  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  published 
a  sermon  against  profane  and  promiscuous  dancing. 
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In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  amusements  were  common  that  would 
have  seemed  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  decency  in  Puritan  New  England. 
Horse-racing  and  hunting  were  favorite  sports.  The  jovial  entertainment 
of  guests  on  the  plantations  had,  likewise,  no  very  exact  counterpart  among 
the  Puritans,  who,  however,  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of 
strong  drink.  It  was  naturally  in  the  colonies  outside  of  New  England  that 
the  American  theater  had  its  first  beginnings.  Even  the  reading  of  books 
was  often  a  duty  among  the  Puritans,  while  equally  often  a  pleasant  pastime 
among  other  colonists,  especially  those  of  Virginia.  The  cultivated  Puritans 
were  keen  readers  of  sermons  and  theological  disputations,  while  men  of 
equal  cultural  attainments  in  Virginia  were  more  likely  to  prefer  such 
light  fare  as  '  The  Beggar’s  Opera,’  the  reading  of  which,  Byrd  records, 
afforded  the  entertainment  at  a  plantation  home  which  he  visited  on  his 
travels.  But  the  New  Englanders  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  all  such 
books,  and  they  often  exhibited  a  goodly  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  in 
particular.  Sewall  records  how  pleasantly  he  and  his  friend  could  spend  an 
evening  reading  Latin  to  each  other. 

In  dress  the  Puritans  were  generally  more  austere  than  their  neighbors  to 
the  south,  though  even  in  New  England  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  some¬ 
times  displayed  the  taste  of  the  time  for  colorful  and  expensive  apparel. 
One  of  the  serious  points  of  difference  between  John  Cotton  and  Roger 
Williams  was  a  question  regarding  the  duty  of  women  to  wear  veils. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  in  a  famous  passage  of  'The  Simple  Cobler  ’  (1647), 
spoke  scornfully  of  the  women  of  both  New  and  Old  England  who  seemed 
to  him  to  be  culpably  fond  of  female  finery: 

"  To  speak  moderately,  I  truly  confesse  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  my  under¬ 
standing  to  conceive,  how  those  women  should  have  any  true  grace,  or  val¬ 
uable  vertue,  that  have  so  little  wit,  as  to  disfigure  themselves  with  such 
exotick  garbes,  as  not  only  dismantles  their  native  lovely  lustre,  but  trans¬ 
clouts  them  into  gantbar-geese,  ill-shapen-shotten  shell-fish,  Egyptian  Hyer- 
oglyphicks,  or  at  the  best  into  French  Hurts  of  the  pastery,  which  a  proper 
English  woman  should  scome  with  her  heels:  it  is  no  marvell  they  weare  drailes 
on  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads,  having  nothing  as  it  seems  in  the  fore-part, 
but  a  few  Squirrils  brains  to  help  them  frisk  from  one  ill-favour’d  fashion 
to  another. 

These  whimm  Crown’d  shees,  these  fashion-fancying  wits, 

Are  empty  thin  brain’d  shells,  and  fidling  Kits. 

"  The  very  troublers  and  impoverishers  of  mankind,  I  can  hardly  for- 
beare  to  commend  to  the  world  a  saying  of  a  Lady  living  sometime  with 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  I  know  not  where  shee  found  it,  but  it  is  pitty  it 
should  be  lost. 
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The  world  is  full  of  care,  much  like  unto  a  bubble; 

W omen  and  care,  and  care  and  women,  and  women  and  care  and  trouble. 

"  The  Verses  are  even  enough  for  such  odde  pegma’s  I  can  make  my  selfe 
sicke  at  any  time,  with  comparing  the  dazling  splender  wherewith  our  Gentle¬ 
women  were  imbellished  in  some  former  habits,  with  the  gut-foundred  goos- 
dom,  wherewith  they  are  now  surcingled  and  debauched.  Wee  have  about 
five  or  six  of  them  in  our  Colony:  if  I  see  any  of  them  accidentally,  I  cannot 
cleanse  my  phansie  of  them  for  a  moneth  after.  I  have  been  a  solitary  wid- 
dower  almost  twelve  yeares,  purposed  lately  to  make  a  step  over  to  my  Native 
Country  for  a  yoke-fellow:  but  when  I  consider  how  women  there  have  tripe- 
wifed  themselves  with  their  cladments,  I  have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  least 
their  nauseous  shapes  and  the  Sea,  should  work  too  sorely  upon  my  stomach. 
I  speak  sadly;  me  thinkes  it  should  breake  the  hearts  of  English-men,  to  see 
so  many  goodly  English -women  imprisoned  in  French  Cages,  peering  out  of 
their  hood-holes  for  some  men  of  mercy  to  help  them  with  a  little  wit,  and 
no  body  relieves  them.” 

Many  other  details  of  private  life  received,  of  course,  the  most  anxious 
attention  of  the  Puritan  moralists  and  lawmakers.  There  were,  however,  even 
among  the  Puritans  themselves,  those  who  had  their  moments  of  doubt 
regarding  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  extremely  repressive  moral  code  made 
legally  binding  upon  the  whole  community.  Nothing  in  Bradford’s  journal 
is  more  interesting  than  his  brooding  over  the  moral  decline  of  the  miniature 
Puritan  Israel  of  Plymouth,  for  such  a  decline  seemed  to  him  to  be  evident 
in  spite  of  the  united  efforts  of  church  and  state: 

"  Marvilous  it  may  be  to  see  and  consider  how  some  kind  of  wickednes  did 
grow  &  breake  forth  here,  in  a  land  wher  the  same  was  so  much  witnesed 
against,  and  so  narrowly  looked  unto,  &  severly  punished  when  it  was  knowne; 
as  in  no  place  more,  or  so  much,  that  I  have  known  or  heard  of;  insomuch  as 
they  have  been  somewhat  censured,  even  by  moderate  and  good  men,  for 
their  severitie  in  punishments.  And  yet  all  this  could  not  suppress  the  breaking 
out  of  sundrie  notorious  sins,  (as  this  year,  besids  other,  gives  us  too  many 
sad  presidents  and  instances,)  espetially  drunkennes  and  unclainnes;  not  only 
incontinencie  betweene  persons  unmaried,  for  which  many  both  men  &  women 
have  been  punished  sharply  enough,  but  some  maried  persons  allso.  But  that 
which  is  worse,  even  sodomie  and  bugerie,  (things  fearfull  to  name,)  have 
broak  forth  in  this  land,  oftener  then  once.  I  say  it  may  justly  be  marveled 
at,  and  cause  us  to  fear  &  tremble  at  the  consideration  of  our  corrupte 
natures,  which  are  so  hardly  bridled,  subdued,  &i  mortified;  nay,  cannot  by 
any  other  means  but  the  powerfull  worke  &  grace  of  Gods  spirite.  But  (besids 
this)  one  reason  may  be,  that  the  Divell  may  carrie  a  greater  spite  against  the 
churches  of  Christ  and  the  gospell  hear,  by  how  much  the  more  they  indeaour 
to  preserve  holynes  and  puritie  amongst  them,  and  strictly  punisheth  the 
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contrary  when  it  ariseth  either  in  church  or  comone  wealth;  that  he  might 
cast  a  blemishe  &  staine  upon  them  in  the  eyes  of  [the]  world,  who  use 
to  be  rash  in  judgmente.  I  would  rather  thinke  thus,  then  that  Satane  hath 
more  power  in  these  heathen  lands,  as  som  have  thought,  then  in  more 
Christian  nations,  espetially  over  Gods  servants  in  them. 

"  2.  An  other  reason  may  be,  that  it  may  be  in  this  case  as  it  is  with  waters 
when  their  streames  are  stopped  or  dammed  up,  when  they  gett  passage  they 
flow  with  more  violence,  and  make  more  noys  and  disturbance,  then  when 
they  are  suffered  to  rune  quietly  in  their  owne  chanels.  So  wikednes  being 
here  more  stopped  by  strict  laws,  and  the  same  more  nerly  looked  unto,  so  as 
it  cannot  rune  in  a  comone  road  of  liberty  as  it  would,  and  is  inclined,  it 
searches  every  wher,  and  at  last  breaks  out  wher  it  getts  vente. 

"  3.  A  third  reason  may  be,  hear  (as  I  am  verily  perswaded)  is  not  more 
evills  in  this  kind,  nor  nothing  nere  so  many  by  proportion,  as  in  other  places; 
but  they  are  here  more  discoverd  and  seen,  and  made  publick  by  due  serch, 
inquisition,  and  due  punishment;  for  the  churches  looke  narrowly  to  their 
members,  and  the  magistrats  over  all,  more  strictly  then  in  other  places. 
Besids,  here  the  people  are  but  few  in  comparison  of  other  places,  which  are 
full  &  populous,  and  lye  hid,  as  it  were,  in  a  wood  or  thickett,  and  many 
horrible  evills  by  that  means  are  never  seen  nor  knowne;  wheras  hear,  they  are, 
as  it  were,  brought  into  the  light,  and  set  in  the  plaine  feeld,  or  rather  on  a 
hill,  made  conspicuous  to  the  veiw  of  all.” 

VI 

To  the  modern  reader,  the  intimate  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists 
are  likely  to  seem  the  most  interesting  subject  upon  which  the  men  of  that 
time  could  have  written.  The  bulk  of  their  writings,  however,  was  concerned 
with  religious  doctrine  and  theological  disputation.  This  was  probably  not 
true  of  any  colony  outside  of  New  England;  but  for  this  very  reason,  as  well 
as  because  of  its  town  life  and  its  comparatively  higher  level  of  popular 
education,  New  England  produced  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  books 
written  in  colonial  America.  As  for  the  Virginians,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  written  much  theological  literature  even  had  intellectual 
excitation  been  as  great  in  the  Old  Dominion  as  in  New  England.  Virginians, 
except  during  the  brief  period  of  Puritan  rule,  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country  on  matters  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  polity.  "  If  New 
England  be  called  a  receptacle  of  Dissenters,”  wrote  Hugh  Jones,  "  and 
an  Amsterdam  of  Religion,  Pensylvania  the  Nursery  of  Quakers,  Mary¬ 
land  the  Retirement  of  Roman  Catholicks,  North  Carolina  the  Refuge  of 
Run-aways,  and  South  Carolina  the  Delight  of  Buccaneers  and  Pyrates, 
Virginia  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  happy  Retreat  of  true  Britons  and  true 
Churchmen  for  the  most  Part;  neither  soaring  too  high  nor  drooping  too  low, 
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consequently  should  merit  the  greater  Esteem  and  Encouragement.”  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  in  the  early  days  few  highly  intellectual  churchmen  went 
to  Virginia.  They  received  far  better  rewards  at  home,  where  the  best  church 
livings  of  the  land  were  open  to  them.  But  the  New  England  leaders  came 
to  America  when  there  was  no  hope  of  advancement  for  them  at  home,  and 
many  of  them  came  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  naturally  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  interminable  controversial  writings.  Cast  out  by  the  Church  of 
England,  but  for  a  long  time  hopeful  of  reforming  that  church  to  suit  their 
own  ideals,  they  fought  with  determination  the  long-drawn-out  battle  of  the 
partisan  religionist.  And  when  they  slackened  their  fire  upon  the  Church  of 
England,  there  was  need  of  giving  some  attention  to  the  new  and  strange 
sects  of  dissenters  ever  ready  to  lure  members  of  the  Puritan  flock  from  the 
fold.  Having  found  an  asylum  for  their  particular  faith,  the  New  England 
leaders  did  not  propose  to  allow  it  to  be  endangered  by  others.  Their  creed, 
for  its  more  effective  perpetuation,  was,  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  a  ward  of  the  government,  which,  indeed,  was  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  church  members,  a  strictly  limited  and  privileged  class.  In 
the  other  colonies,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  was  generally  no  real 
religious  or  political  liberty.  Almost  everywhere  there  were  restraints  and 
limitations  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  it  was  in  New  England  alone  that  the 
state  became  practically  a  theocracy.  Able  writers  like  John  Cotton  recorded 
the  mind  of  the  American  Puritan  back  of  this  remarkable  polity;  and  one 
has  only  to  read  the  famous  '  Body  of  Liberties,’  flanked  with  Scriptural 
citations,  to  gain  some  conception  of  how  far  the  framers  of  the  legal  code 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  gone  in  their  attempt  to  erect  an  oligarchical 
theocracy  in  the  New  World.  In  the  very  first  article  of  the  'Liberties’  is 
written  the  assurance  —  not  so  much  an  assurance  of  personal  liberty  as  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  —  that  "  No  mans  life  shall  be  taken  away  .  .  . 
unlesse  it  be  by  vertue  or  equitie  of  some  expresse  law  of  the  Country  .  .  . 
or  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a  law  in  any  particular  case  by  the  word  of  God.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  manner  of  the  theocracy  in 
action  against  dissenters  from  Massachusetts  Bay  orthodoxy  are  the  trials 
and  exile  of  Roger  Williams  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  dismissed  with  this  impressive  public  denunciation  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson: 

"  Forasmuch  as  yow,  Mrs.  Huchison,  have  highly  transgressed  &  offended, 
&  forasmuch  as  yow  have  soe  many  ways  troubled  the  Church  wth  yor  Erors 
&  have  drawen  away  many  a  poor  soule,  &  have  upheld  yor  Revelations;  & 
forasmuch  as  yow  have  made  a  Lye,  Sic.  Therefor  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Je:  Ch:  &  in  the  name  of  the  Church  I  doe  not  only  pronownce  yow  worthy 
to  be  cast  owt,  but  I  doe  cast  yow  owt  &  in  the  name  of  Ch.  I  do  deliver  you 
up  to  Sathan,  that  yow  may  learne  no  more  to  blaspheme,  to  seduce  &  to  lye, 
and  I  doe  account  yow  from  this  time  forth  to  be  a  Hethen  &  a  Publican 
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&  soe  to  be  held  of  all  the  Bretheren  &  Sisters,  of  this  Congregation,  &  of 
others;  therefor  I  command  yow  in  the  name  of  Ch:  Je:  &  of  this  Church 
as  a  Leper  to  withdraw  yorselfe  owt  of  the  Congregation;  that  as  formerly 
yow  have  dispised  &  contemned  the  Holy  Ordinances  of  God,  &  turned  yor 
Backe  on  them,  soe  yow  may  now  have  no  part  in  them  nor  benefit  by  them.” 

Roger  Williams,  though  respected,  perhaps  even  loved,  by  such  leaders  as 
John  Cotton  and  John  Winthrop,  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  to  found  a 
new  colony  and  to  fire  back  at  the  old  settlements  a  salvo  of  controversial 
tracts.  To  his  old  friend  John  Cotton  he  addressed  his  pleas  for  liberty  of 
conscience  which,  in  spite  of  the  crabbed  style  of  such  books  as  '  The  Bloudy 
Tenent,  of  Persecution,  for  Cause  of  Conscience  ’  and  its  companion  pieces, 
entitle  Roger  Williams  to  stand  beside  the  author  of  '  Areopagitica  ’  and  the 
handful  of  other  men  of  the  time  who  blazed  the  way  for  a  new  conception 
of  human  liberty.  But  the  mind  of  the  seventeenth  century  Puritans  of  the 
orthodox  group  only  hardened  in  the  face  of  such  attacks,  so  that  it  may  well 
be  argued  that  the  downfall  of  the  Puritan  state  and  the  substitution,  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  government  more  directly  responsible 
to  the  English  crown  constituted  a  step  toward  American  liberty.  Unpleasant 
reading  is  to  be  had  in  the  accounts  the  Quakers  wrote  of  their  sufferings  at 
the  hands  of  the  Puritans  in  America,  though  the  new  sect  was  clearly  guilty 
of  an  ungracious  zeal  in  provoking  persecution.  Even  Roger  Williams  himself, 
in  his  old  age,  was  aroused  by  them  to  unwonted  passion,  and  launched  upon 
them  a  terrible  denunciation  in  his  '  George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of  his  Burrowes,’ 
a  book  wholly  unworthy  of  the  old  defender  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  may  read  in  plentiful  books  of  the  time,  the  mysticism  of 
the  religious  zealot  was,  even  in  highly  cultured  minds,  manifesting  itself  in 
curious  superstitions,  like  those  scattered  through  the  pages  of  John 
Winthrop;  in  continual  pondering  over  the  mysteries  of  special  providences, 
such  as  the  Mathers  delighted  to  record;  and,  finally,  in  a  belief  in  what 
Sewall  feelingly  described  as  "  Doleful  Witchcraft,”  which  resulted  in  the 
Salem  tragedies.  The  Puritan  mind  was,  indeed,  not  the  first  to  yield  to  such 
morbid  brooding  over  that  invisible  world  which  religion  conjured  up  with 
such  terrible  semblance  of  reality.  The  same  hallucination  had  troubled  the 
people  of  many  countries  during  the  centuries  before  the  dawn  of  modern 
science.  The  Old  World  furnished  plentiful  precedents  for  superstitious 
beliefs  of  every  sort.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  peculiar  religious  exaltation  of 
the  Puritan  mind  made  it  unusually  susceptible  in  this  regard.  To  the  people 
of  the  day  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  such  a  manifestation 
of  Satan’s  anger  as  the  calamity  of  witchcraft  was  deemed  to  be.  Cotton 
Mather  explained  it  very  simply  in  '  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  ’ 
(1693): 

"  The  N ew-Englanders ,  are  a  People  of  God  settled  in  those,  which  were 
once  the  Devils  Territories;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Devil  was 
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Exceedingly  disturbed,  when  he  perceived  such  a  people  here  accomplishing  the 
Promise  of  old  made  unto  our  Blessed  Jesus,  That  He  should  have  the  Ut¬ 
most  parts  of  the  Earth  for  His  Possession.  There  was  not  a  greater  Uproar 
among  the  Ephesians,  when  the  Gospel  was  first  brought  among  them,  then 
there  was  among,  The  Powers .  of  the  Air  (after  whom  those  Ephesians 
walked)  when  first  the  Silver  Trumpets  of  the  Gospel  here  made  the  Joyful 
Sound.  The  Devil  thus  Irritated,  immediately  try’d  all  sorts  of  Methods  to 
overturn  this  poor  Plantation:  and  so  much  of  the  Church,  as  was  Fled  into 
this  Wilderness,  immediately  found,  The  Serpent  cast  out  of  his  Mouth,  a 
Flood  for  the  carrying  of  it  away.  I  believe,  that  never  were  more  Satanical 
Devices  used  for  the  Unsetling  of  any  People  under  the  Sun,  than  what  have 
been  Employ’d  for  the  Extirpation  of  the  Vine  which  God  has  here  Planted, 
Casting  out  the  Heathen,  and  Preparing  a  Room  before  it,  and  causing  it  to 
take  deep  Root,  and  fill  the  Land;  so  that  it  sent  its  Boughs  unto  the  Attlantic 
Sea  Eastward,  and  its  Branches  unto  the  Connecticut  River  Westward,  and  the 
Hills  were  covered  with  the  Shadow  thereof.  But,  All  those  Attempts  of  Hell, 
have  hitherto  been  Abortive,  many  an  Ebenezer  has  been  Erected  unto  the 
Praise  of  God,  by  His  Poore  People  here;  and,  Having  obtained  Help  from 
God,  we  continue  to  this  Day.  Wherefore  the  Devil  is  now  making  one  At¬ 
tempt  more  upon  us;  an  Attempt  more  Difficult,  more  Surprizing,  more  snarl’d 
with  unintelligible  Circumstances  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto  Encountred; 
an  Attempt,  so  Critical,  that  if  we  get  well  through,  we  shall  soon  Enjoy 
Halcyon  Days  with  all  the  Vultures  of  Hell,  Trodden  under  our  Feet.  He  has 
wanted  his  Incarnate  Legions,  to  Persecute  us,  as  the  People  of  God,  have  in 
the  other  Hemisphere  been  Persecuted:  he  has  therefore  drawn  forth  his 
more  Spiritual  ones  to  make  an  Attacque  upon  us.  We  have  been  advised,  by 
some  Credible  Christians  yet  alive,  that  a  Malefactor,  accused  of  Witchcraft 
as  well  as  Murder,  and  Executed  in  this  place  more  than  Forty  Years  ago,  did 
then  give  Notice,  of,  An  Horrible  PLOT  against  the  Country,  by  WITCH¬ 
CRAFT,  and  a  Foundation  of  WITCHCRAFT  then  Laid,  which  if  it  were 
not  seasonably  Discovered,  would  probably  Blow  up,  and  pull  down  all  the 
Churches  in  the  Country.  And  we  have  now  with  Horror  seen  the  Discovery 
of  such  a  Witchcraft!  An  Army  of  Devils  is  horribly  broke  in,  upon  the 
place  which  is  the  Center  and  after  a  sort,  the  First-born  of  our  English  Settle¬ 
ments:  and  the  Houses  of  the  Good  People  there,  are  fill’d  with  the  doleful 
Shrieks  of  their  Children  and  Servants,  Tormented  by  Invisible  Hands,  with 
Tortures  altogether  preternatural.” 

The  familiar  story  of  New  England  witchcraft,  with  its  tragic  climax  and 
the  apologies  and  recriminations  that  came  in  its  wake,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
still  readable  pages  of  such  men  as  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather;  Robert 
Calef,  their  somewhat  irreverent  fellow  townsman;  and  Samuel  Sewall,  who 
set  down  in  his  diary  the  evidence  of  his  sorrow  for  the  part  he  played  as  one 
of  the  judges  at  Salem. 
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The  same  writer’s  diary  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  emotional 
havoc  wrought  by  the  too  intense  religious  zeal  of  the  time  in  the  story  of 
the  ordeal  which  even  a  mere  child  like  Betty  Sewall  might  suffer: 

"  When  I  came  in,  past  7  at  night,  my  wife  met  me  in  the  Entry  and  told 
me  Betty  had  surprised  them.  ...  It  seems  Betty  Sewall  had  given  some 
signs  of  dejection  and  sorrow;  but  a  little  after  dinner  she  burst  out  into  an 
amazing  cry,  which  caus’d  all  the  family  to  cry  too;  Her  Mother  ask’d  the 
reason;  she  gave  none;  at  last  she  said  she  was  afraid  she  should  goe  to  Hell, 
her  Sins  were  not  pardon’d.  She  was  first  wounded  by  reading  a  Sermon  of 
Mr.  Norton’s  .  .  .  Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  die  in  your  sins,  ran  in  her 
mind,  and  terrified  her  greatly.  And  staying  at  home  Jan.  12.  she  read  out 
of  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  —  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart,  which  increas’d 
her  Fear.  Her  Mother  ask’d  her  whether  she  pray’d.  She  answer’d,  Yes;  but 
feared  her  prayers  were  not  heard  because  her  Sins  not  pardon’d.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  bring  Light  and  Comfort  out  of  this  dark  and  dreadful  Cloud,  and 
Grant  that  Christ’s  being  formed  in  my  dear  child,  may  be  the  issue  of  these 
painfull  pangs.” 

What  Betty  Sewall  read  in  the  works  of  Norton  and  Cotton  Mather  might 
have  been  had  from  many  other  divines  of  the  time,  and,  aside  from  the 
doubt  concerning  election  to  salvation,  there  was  the  companion  theme  of 
the  last  judgment  and  everlasting  damnation.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  a 
preacher  who  himself  suffered  for  years  a  torturous  illness,  put  the  subject 
into  famous  verse,  in  which,  however,  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  pageant 
of  the  last  judgment  rather  than  with  the  suffering  of  the  damned.  After 
describing  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  change  of  the  living,  good 
and  evil  alike,  into  a  state  of  immortality,  the  poet  pictures  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  there  is  a  rapidly  despatched  cata¬ 
logue  of  different  kinds  of  persons  to  be  found  on  each  side  of  the 
dividing  line.  Christ’s  address  showing  why  he  has  judged  as  he  has  done 
is  a  thoroughgoing  vindication  of  seventeenth  century  Calvinism.  Of  the 
saved  he  says:  — 


These  Men  be  those  my  Father  chose 
before  the  World’s  foundation, 

And  to  me  gave,  that  I  should  save 
From  Death  and  Condemnation. 

And  he  defends  his  judgment  of  the  damned  thus: 

My  grace  to  one  is  wrong  to  none; 
none  can  Election  claim; 

Amongst  all  those  their  souls  that  lose, 
none  can  Rejection  blame. 
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The  unsaved,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  clearly  predestined  to  be  un¬ 
saved,  are  compelled  to  explain  why  they  have  refused  God’s  grace.  The 
knotty  problem  of  free  will  as  consistent  with  predestination  is  disposed  of 
thus:  — 

He  that  fore-sees  and  fore-decrees, 
in  wisdom  order’d  has, 

That  man’s  free-will,  electing  ill, 
shall  bring  his  will  to  pass. 

To  a  group  of  the  heathen  who  argue  that  they  should  be  excused  from 
punishment  on  account  of  their  lack  of  the  true  light,  this  reproof  is  given:  — 

If  to  a  few,  and  not  to  you, 

I  shew’d  a  way  of  life, 

My  Grace  so  free,  you  clearly  see, 
gives  you  no  ground  of  strife. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  passage  in  the  whole  poem  is  that  which  pictures  the 
doom  of  the  inoffensive  infants,  who,  in  wisdom,  quite  belie  their  tender 
years,  reasoning  like  seasoned  controversialists,  but  all  in  vain.  Assuredly  the 
most  pitiful  figures  of  this  Puritan  tragedy,  they  seem  to  have  softened  even 
the  heart  of  the  stern  religionist  who  wrote  the  poem,  for  he  has  them  classed 
as  sinners  of  a  minor  sort  and  records  that  they  are  to  be  granted,  as  a  special 
favor,  the  easiest  room  in  hell.  And  if  infants,  innocent  but  damned,  are 
the  most  appealing  figures  of  all,  the  most  repulsive  are  probably  the  saved, 
who  have  now  lost  all  human  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
been  condemned:  — 

He  that  was  erst  a  Husband  pierc’d 
with  sense  of  Wife’s  distress, 

Whose  tender  heart  did  bear  a  part 
of  all  her  grievances, 

Shall  mourn  no  more  as  heretofore, 
because  of  her  ill  plight, 

Although  he  see  her  now  to  be 
a  damn’d  forsaken  wight. 

The  tender  Mother  will  own  no  other 
of  all  her  num’rous  brood, 

But  such  as  stand  at  Christ’s  right  hand, 
acquitted  through  his  Blood. 

The  pious  Father  had  now  much  rather 
his  graceless  Son  should  lie 
In  Hell  with  Devils,  for  all  his  evils, 
burning  eternally. 
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Clearly  the  matter  could  scarcely  have  been  put  with  more  directness.  Such 
memorable  sermons  as  those  of  Thomas  Shepard  and  Jonathan  Edwards  sur¬ 
passed  the  verse  of  Wigglesworth’s  immensely  popular  book  only  in  their 
greater  mass  of  concrete  detail  and  in  a  certain  eloquence  denied  to  the  author 
of  'The  Day  of  Doom.’ 

But  the  great  preachers  of  the  colonial  era  were  capable  not  only  of  fright¬ 
ening  children  but  of  displaying  a  mastery  of  logical  thinking  —  bounded 
necessarily  by  their  own  insuperable  prejudices  —  which  makes  no  small  part 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  period  a  thing  to  admire  if  not  to  enjoy. 
Sermons  and  theological  treatises  of  weight  abounded;  and,  finally,  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Puritan  mind  was  achieved  in  the  great  philosophical  treatise  on 
the  freedom  of  the  will  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  whom  a  later  chapter  of  the 
present  volume  is  devoted. 


VII 

The  political-mindedness,  as  well  as  the  religious-mindedness  of  the  early 
Americans  left  a  deep  impress  on  their  literature.  From  the  first  the  English 
colonists  possessed  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  political  liberty  and  an 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  such  as  the  colonials  of  other  nations 
in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  America  never  quite  equaled.  Before  the 
Pilgrims  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  made  their  famous  com¬ 
pact  to  replace  a  charter  which  had  no  force  in  New  England,  the  Virginians, 
at  the  behest  of  the  authorities  in  England,  had  inaugurated  representative 
government  through  their  House  of  Burgesses;  and  somewhat  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  when  these  liberties  had  been  abridged  and  the  colony  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  misrule  of  a  tyrannical  royal  governor,  the  popular  response 
was  Bacon’s  short-lived  rebellion,  recorded  in  the  Burwell  papers,  where  the 
famous  epitaph  on  the  dead  leader  by  his  "  man  ”  also  occurs,  perhaps  the 
finest  verse  of  the  kind  produced  in  colonial  America.  Here  are  the  closing 
lines:  — 


Who  now  must  heale  those  wounds,  or  stop  that  blood 
The  Heathen  made,  and  drew  into  a  flood? 

Who  i’st  [sic]  must  pleade  our  Cause?  nor  Trump  nor  Drum 
Nor  Deputations;  these,  alass  are  dumb. 

And  Cannot  speake.  Our  Arms  (though  nere  so  strong) 
Will  want  the  aide  of  his  Commanding  tongue, 


Marss  and  Minerva,  both  in  him  Concurd 
For  arts,  for  arms,  whose  pen  and  sword  alike 
As  Catos  did,  may  admireation  strike 
In  to  his  foes;  while  they  confess  with  all 
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It  was  their  guilt  stil’d  him  a  Criminall. 

Onely  this  difference  doth  from  truth  proceed: 

They  in  the  guilt,  he  in  the  name  must  bleed 
While  none  shall  dare  his  Obseques  to  sing 
In  disarv’d  measures,  until  thime  shall  bring 
Truth  Crown’d  with  freedom,  and  from  danger  free 
To  sound  his  praises  to  posterity. 

Here  let  him  rest;  while  wee  this  truth  report 
Hee’s  gon  from  hence  unto  a  higher  Court 
To  pleade  his  Cause,  where  he  by  this  doth  know 
Whether  to  Ceaser  hee  was  friend,  or  foe. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  much  milder  protest  against  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  tyrannical  behavior  of  the  Puritan  regime  toward  one  of  the  towns  ended 
with  John  Winthrop’s  often-quoted  definition  of  the  kinds  of  liberty,  which, 
though  possibly  quite  beside  the  point  at  issue,  is  memorable  as  the  dignified 
expression  of  the  political  philosophy  of  this  paternalistic  magistrate: 

"  For  the  other  point  concerning  liberty,  I  observe  a  great  mistake  in  the 
country  about  that.  There  is  a  twofold  liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature 
is  now  corrupt)  and  civil  or  federal.  The  first  is  common  to  man  with  beasts 
and  other  creatures.  By  this,  man,  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath 
liberty  to  do  what  he  lists;  it  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  This 
liberty  is  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  authority,  and  cannot  endure 
the  least  restraint  of  the  most  just  authority.  The  exercise  and  maintaining 
of  this  liberty  makes  men  grow  more  evil,  and  in  time  to  be  worse  than  brute 
beasts:  omnes  sumus  licentia  deteriores.  This  is  that  great  enemy  of  truth 
and  peace,  that  wild  beast,  which  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against, 
to  restrain  and  subdue  it.  The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal,  it 
may  also  be  termed  moral,  in  reference  to  the  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
in  the  moral  law,  and  the  politic  covenants  and  constitutions,  amongst  men 
themselves.  This  liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot 
subsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest. 
This  liberty  you  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of  your  goods, 
but)  of  your  lives,  if  need  be.  Whatsoever  crosseth  this,  is  not  authority,  but 
a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is  maintained  and  exercised  in  a  way  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  authority;  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free.” 

Some  notion  of  the  shipwreck  of  a  philanthropist’s  dream  of  paternalistic 
government  in  Oglethorpe’s  rude  colony  may  be  had  from  the  lively  pages 
of  'A  True  and  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia’  (1741), 
the  work  of  Patrick  Tailfer  and  his  associates. 

Interest  in  political  affairs  at  home  in  England  remained,  of  course,  intense 
among  the  colonists.  They  were  still  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  a  man  like 
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Nathaniel  Ward  might  pass  from  England  to  America  and  from  America 
to  England  in  the  early  colonial  period  without,  apparently,  experiencing  any 
difficulty  in  adapting  his  mind  to  the  political  problems  of  either  country. 
It  was  while  he  was  a  colonial  resident,  well  known  for  his  past  activities  as 
a  minister  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  for  his  services  in  formulating  the  legal 
code  of  that  colony,  that  he  wrote  for  English  readers  his  advice  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  and  Cromwell’s  army,  and  this  call  for  a 
bloody  crusade  against  the  Irish,  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  Edmund  Spenser’s 
tract  published  not  many  years  before: 

"  I  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  Expedition  against  them  may 
be  undertaken  while  the  hearts  and  hands  of  our  Souldiery  are  hot,  to  whom 
I  will  be  bold  to  say  briefly:  Happy  is  he  that  shall  reward  them  as  they 
have  served  us,  and  Cursed  be  he  that  shall  do  that  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently,  Cursed  be  he  that  holdeth  back  his  Sword  from  blood;  yea, 
Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  not  his  Sword  starke  drunk  with  Irish  blood,  that 
doth  not  recompense  them  double  for  their  hellish  treachery  to  the  English, 
that  maketh  them  not  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  their  Country  a  dwelling  place 
for  Dragons,  an  Astonishment  to  Nations:  Let  not  that  eye  look  for  pity, 
nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  pities  or  spares  them,  and  let  him  be  accursed, 
that  curseth  not  them  bitterly.” 

Many  writers,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mirrored 
the  constantly  changing  relations  between  the  individual  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  Usually  resentments  were  subdued  and  the  dominant  note 
was  one  of  Empire  loyalty;  especially  was  this  true  at  the  close  of  the  last 
French  and  Indian  war,  just  before  the  great  outburst  of  colonial  anger  that 
led  to  the  Revolution.  Poets  made  odes  to  Britain’s  heroes  who  had  overcome 
the  French,  and,  attempting  prophetic  verse,  sang  both  the  future  glory  of 
America  and  the  future  glory  of  the  beloved  Empire.  But  within  a  short 
time  the  program  which  the  British  cabinet  designed  to  make  America,  after 
all  the  vast  expense  lavished  upon  her,  at  last  a  paying  investment,  aroused 
the  quick  resentment  which  found  expression  in  the  writings  of  men  like 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  men  still 
desirous  of  preserving  the  old  bonds  of  union  but  looking  at  the  commercial 
problems  involved  in  the  quarrel  with  the  eyes  of  Americans  jealous  of  their 
own  interests  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  and  strength  of  a  group  of  colonies 
now  safe  from  French  aggression  and  well  past  the  stage  of  helpless  de¬ 
pendence  on  Mother  England.  Colonial  literature  was  ready  to  receive,  for 
good  and  for  ill,  the  impress  of  the  national  spirit. 

VIII 

Finally,  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  certain  stream  of  colonial  literature 
which  resulted  from  a  conscious  effort  to  produce  literature  in  the  narrower 
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sense  —  to  emulate  certain  European  models  which,  in  colonial  eyes,  seemed 
to  stand  for  literature  as  art.  For  this  kind  of  effort  America  was  not  then, 
and  was  not  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  a  congenial  country.  The  results, 
then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  as  the  rude  efforts 
of  the  pioneers  of  a  better  era.  Probably  few  men  who  would  have  written 
great  poetry  anywhere  came  to  America  in  colonial  times;  and  yet  Virginia, 
for  some  years,  was  the  home  of  such  a  poet  as  George  Sandys,  who  found 
it  possible  to  obey  the  injunction  of  his  friend  Drayton  and  continue  there 
his  translation  of  Ovid,  with  no  diminution  of  its  excellent  quality.  In  the 
next  century,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  many  voices  were 
heard  tuned  to  European  measures.  Young  Philadelphians  and  others  were 
singing  pastoral  songs,  echoes  of  a  worn-out  tradition,  or  chanting,  with  the 
new  Romantic  poets  of  England,  the  praise  of  nature,  often,  however,  with 
more  than  a  little  admixture  of  Denham,  Pomfret,  Pope,  and  Goldsmith. 
Young  Thomas  Godfrey  was  writing  his  exercises  in  imitation  of  Chaucer 
and  the  Elizabethans.  A  "Young  Gentleman  of  Virginia,”  who  had  once 
been  a  student  at  Oxford,  had,  some  time  since,  written  verses  excellent  for 
that  day,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  their  intelligent  rating  of  English 
drama. 

But  perhaps  the  most  memorable  verse  of  the  whole  colonial  period  was 
that  written  almost  a  century  earlier  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  who  followed  her 
husband  in  his  removals  from  town  to  town  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  but  who  had  in  her  girlhood  imbibed,  no  doubt,  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  taste  for  literature  from  her  training  in  the  household 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  where  her  father  was  steward.  'The  Tenth  Muse’ 
(1650)  contained  verses  well  enough  for  the  time  —  stilted  rhymes  on  the 
four  elements,  the  four  humors,  the  four  ages  of  man,  the  four  seasons,  and 
the  four  monarchies,  rhymes  deeply  marked  by  Anne  Bradstreet’s  admiration 
for  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas  and  by  her  reading  of  other  authors,  particularly 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  decidedly  her  finest  work  was  the  posthumously 
published  poem  called  '  Contemplations,’  which,  in  many  of  its  lines,  suggests 
the  mood  of  romantic  reverie  to  be  met  with  so  often  in  much  later  poets. 
This  is  the  mood  of  her  first  stanza:  — 

Some  time  now  past  in  the  Autumnal  Tide, 

When  Phoebus  wanted  but  one  hour  to  bed, 

The  trees  all  richly  clad,  yet  void  of  pride, 

Where  gilded  o’re  by  his  rich  golden  head. 

Their  leaves  &  fruits  seem’d  painted,  but  was  true 
Of  green,  of  red,  of  yellow,  mixed  hew, 

Rapt  were  my  sences  at  this  delectable  view. 

But  contemplation  of  nature  quickly  results  in  a  search  for  moral  and  religious 
lessons.  Struck  by  the  creator’s  glory  as  exemplified  by  objects  on  every  hand, 
she  is  moved  by  a  desire  to  praise  him  in  song:  — 
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Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard, 

In  pathless  paths  I  lead  my  wandring  feet, 

My  humble  Eyes  to  lofty  Skyes  I  rear’d 

To  sing  some  Song,  my  mazed  Muse  thought  meet. 

My  great  Creator  I  would  magnifie, 

That  nature  had,  thus  decked  liberally: 

But  Ah,  and  Ah,  again,  my  imbecility! 

In  the  following  stanzas,  the  poet  yields  to  a  fanciful  mood,  enjoying  the 
sensation  of  being  infinitely  old  as  she  imagines  herself  surveying  the  earliest 
epoch  of  human  history.  But  the  recollection  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  fall 
of  man  sends  her  Puritan  mind  off  on  an  inventory  of  the  present  miserable 
estate  of  sinful  man.  Led  back  again  from  her  gloomy  brooding  by  the  charm 
of  the  meanest  things  in  nature,  she  once  more  yields  herself  so  successfully 
to  the  charm  of  nature  that  for  whole  stanzas  together  she  keeps  clear  of 
didacticism.  She  debates,  in  verse  a  little  suggestive  of  Spenser’s  charm,  her 
preference  for  wood  or  river:  — 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  Elm 
Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  Rivers  side, 

Where  gliding  streams  the  Rocks  did  overwhelm; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignifi’d, 

I  once  that  lov’d  the  shady  woods  so  well, 

Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excel, 

And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

And  she  is  at  her  best  in  a  series  of  stanzas  on  fish  and  birds,  especially  in 
what  she  says  of  the  nightingale,  a  name  that  she  probably  applied  to  some 
New  England  bird  with  which  she  was  actually  acquainted:  — 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  tast  the  air, 

Then  to  the  colder  bottome  streight  they  dive, 

Eftsoon  to  Nept tin’s  glassie  Hall  repair, 

To  see  what  trade  they  great  ones  there  do  drive, 

Who  forrage  o’re  the  spacious  sea-green  field, 

And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield, 

Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins  their  shield. 

While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed, 

And  thousand  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brain, 

The  sweet-tongu’d  Philomel  percht  ore  my  head, 

And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

I  judg’d  my  hearing  better  then  my  sight, 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  flight. 
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O  merry  bird  (said  I)  that  fears  no  snares, 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  barn, 

Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares 
To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm 
Thy  cloaths  ne’re  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where, 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  cleer, 

Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  whats  to  come  dost  fear 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent, 

Sets  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feathered  crew, 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument, 

And  warbling  out  the  old,  begin  anew, 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season, 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  Region, 

where  winter’s  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Much  of  this  sounds  like  at  least  a  faint  prophecy  of  the  great  Romantic 
poets,  with  suggestions  of  Coleridge  and  of  Keats  in  particular,  suggestions 
one  scarcely  expects  to  find  in  a  pioneer  colonial  poet.  Like  a  true  Puritan, 
however,  Anne  Bradstreet  turns  at  the  end  of  her  poem  to  the  thought  of 
death;  and  she  fixes  her  mind,  in  religious  mood,  upon  that  precious  "white 
stone  ”  described  in  the  address  of  the  spirit  to  the  churches  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  —  a  symbol  for  her,  no  doubt,  of  election  according  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine.  Thus  the  shadow  of  a  harsh  creed  falls  even  across  this 
poem,  which,  in  a  later  generation,  might  well  have  been  an  expression  of 
simple  delight  in  nature:  — 

O  Time  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 

That  draws  oblivions  curtains  over  kings, 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 

Their  names  without  a  Record  are  forgot, 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp’s  all  laid  in  th’  dust 
Nor  wit  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  scape  times  rust; 

But  he  whose  name  is  grav’d  in  the  white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 


R.  L.  Rusk 


PROBABLY  for  most  persons  the  influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
will  longest  survive  through  his  wonderful  personality.  There  is  in 
the  outward  events  of  his  life  little  that  calls  for  remark.  Edwards  was 
born  October  5,  1703,  in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Timothy  and  Esther  Stoddard  Edwards;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1720;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven;  from  August  1722  to  March 
1723  preached  in  New  York;  from  1724  to  1726  was  a  tutor  at  Yale;  on 
February  15,  1727,  was  ordained  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  in  1750 
was  dismissed  from  the  church  there,  and  in  1751  removed  to  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  called  to  Princeton  in  1757,  and  died  there  March  22, 
1758.  As  a  thinker  and  writer,  however,  he  will  survive  with  the  foremost 
men  of  action  of  his  time. 

Edwards’  first  publication  (1731)  was  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston  on 
'  God  Glorified  in  Man’s  Dependence.’  The  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced  afford  striking  contrasts  to  those  attendant  upon  Schleiermacher’s 
epoch-making  '  Reden  fiber  Religion  ’;  but  the  same  note  of  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God  is  struck  by  each  with  masterly  power.  A  yet  more 
characteristic  and  deeply  spiritual  utterance  was  given  in  the  next  published 
discourse,  entitled  '  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  Light  Immediately  Imparted 
to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Shown  to  Be  Both  a  Scriptural  and  Rational 
Doctrine  ’  (1734).  These  two  sermons  are  of  primary  significance  for  a  right 
understanding  of  their  author’s  teaching.  All  is  of  God;  faith  is  sensibleness 
of  what  is  real  in  the  work  of  redemption;  this  reality  is  divinely  and 
transcendently  excellent;  this  quality  of  it  is  revealed  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  becomes  the  spring  of  all  holiness. 

When  the  sermon  on  the  '  Reality  of  Spiritual  Light  ’  was  delivered,  the 
movement  had  begun  which,  as  afterwards  extended  from  Northampton  to 
many  communities  in  New  England  and  beyond,  is  known  as  "  The  Great 
Awakening.”  The  preaching  of  Edwards  was  a  prominent  instrumentality  in 
its  origination,  and  he  became  its  most  effective  promoter  and  champion,  and 
no  less  its  watchful  observer  and  critic.  Among  the  published  (1738)  sermons 
which  it  occasioned  should  be  specially  mentioned  those  on  '  Justification  by 
Faith  Alone,’  'The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of  Sinners,’  'The 
Excellency  of  Jesus  Christ,’  '  The  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  applied  to  that  uncommon  operation  that  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  of  New  England:  with  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  this 
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work  is  attended’  (1741).  The  same  year  (1741)  appeared  the  sermon 
on  '  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.’  Some  five  years  previous, 
moved  by  the  notice  taken  in  London  by  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Guise  of  the 
religious  revival  in  Northampton  and  several  other  towns,  and  by  a  special 
request  from  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston,  Edwards  prepared  a  careful  '  Nar¬ 
rative,’  which,  with  a  preface  by  the  English  clergymen  just  named,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1737,  and  the  year  following  in  Boston.  The  sermon 
on  the  '  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  True  Spirit  of  God  ’  was 
followed  by  the  treatise  entitled  '  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  the  Present 
Revival  of  Religion,  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and 
promoted  ’  (1742) ;  and  four  years  later,  by  the  elaborate  work  on  '  Religious 
Affections.’  The  latter  sums  up  all  that  Edwards  had  learned,  through  his 
participation  in  the  movement  whose  beginnings  and  early  stages  are  described 
in  the  '  Narrative,’  and  by  his  long-continued  and  most  earnest  endeavor 
to  determine  the  true  hopes  of  the  spiritual  life  which  had  enlisted  and  well- 
nigh  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  soul.  It  is  a  religious  classic 
of  the  highest  order,  yet,  like  the  '  De  Imitatione  Christi,’  suited  only  to  those 
who  can  read  it  with  independent  insight.  They  who  can  thus  use  it  will  find 
it  inexhaustible  in  its  strenuous  discipline  and  spiritual  richness,  light,  and 
sweetness.  Its  chief  defect  lies  in  its  failure  to  discover  and  unfold  the  true 
relation  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  and  to  recognize  the  stages  of 
Christian  growth,  the  genuineness  and  value  of  what  is  still  "  imperfect 
Christianity.” 

The  "  revival,”  with  the  endeavor  to  discover  and  apply  the  tests  of  a  true 
Christian  life,  brought  into  prominence  as  a  practical  issue  the  old  question 
of  the  proper  requirements  for  church  membership.  The  common  practice 
failed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  conversion,  as 
upheld  by  Edwards  and  his  followers.  The  controversy  became  acute  at 
Northampton,  and,  combined  with  other  issues,  resulted  in  his  dismissal  from 
his  pastorate.  His  meek  yet  lofty  bearing  during  this  season  of  partisan  strife 
and  bitter  animosity  has  commanded  general  admiration.  Before  he  closed  the 
contest  he  published  two  works  which,  in  the  Congregational  churches,  settled 
the  question  at  issue  in  accordance  with  his  principles  —  viz.,  '  An  Humble 
Inquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Word  of  God  concerning  the  Qualifications 
requisite  to  a  Complete  Standing  and  Full  Communion  in  the  Visible  Christian 
Church,’  and  '  Misrepresentations  Corrected  and  Truth  Vindicated  in  a  Reply 
to  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams’  Book,  etc.’ 

The  reply  to  Williams  was  written  and  published  after  Edwards’  removal 
to  Stockbridge.  The  period  of  his  residence  there  (1751-January  1758)  was 
far  from  tranquil.  His  conscientious  resistance  to  schemes  of  pecuniary  profit 
in  the  management  of  the  Indian  Mission  there  brought  upon  him  bitter 
opposition.  For  six  months  he  was  severely  ill.  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War  a  frontier  town  like  Stockbridge  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  alarm  and 
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danger.  Yet  at  this  time  Edwards  prepared  the  treatises  on  the  '  Freedom  of 
the  Will/  the  '  Ultimate  End  of  Creation/  the  '  Nature  of  Virtue/  and 
'  Original  Sin.’  The  first  was  published  in  1754,  the  others  after  his  death 
(1758),  as  were  many  of  his  sermons,  the  'History  of  Redemption/  and 
extracts  from  his  note-book  ('Miscellaneous  Observations/  'Miscellaneous 
Remarks  ’) .  Early  in  1758,  having  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  he  removed  to  Princeton,  where  he  died  March  22. 

That,  with  enfeebled  health,  and  under  the  conditions  of  his  life  at 
Stockbridge,  he  should  have  prepared  such  works  as  those  just  enumerated, 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  intellectual  discipline  and  power.  It  would 
probably  have  been  impossible  even  for  him,  but  for  the  practice  he  had 
observed  from  youth  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  and  their  con¬ 
centration  on  the  subjects  handled  in  these  treatises.  A  careful  study  of 
his  manuscript  notes  would  probably  be  of  service  for  new  and  critical 
editions,  and  would  seem  to  be  especially  appropriate,  since  only  the  work  on 
the  '  Freedom  of  the  Will  ’  was  published  by  its  author. 

Edwards’  published  works  consist  of  compositions  prepared  with  reference 
to  some  immediate  practical  aim.  When  called  to  Princeton  he  hesitated  to 
accept,  lest  he  should  be  interrupted  in  the  preparation  of  "  a  body  of 
divinity  in  an  entirely  new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history.” 
It  was  on  his  "  mind  and  heart,”  "  long  ago  begun,”  "  a  great  work.”  The 
beginnings  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  '  History  of  Redemption  ’  posthumously 
published,  but  this  was  written  as  early  as  1739,  as  a  series  of  sermons,  and 
without  thought  of  publication.  The  volume  of  miscellanies,  also  published 
after  his  death,  are  extracts  from  his  note-book,  arranged  by  the  editor.  No¬ 
where  has  Edwards  himself  given  a  systematic  exposition  of  his  conception 
of  Christianity.  The  incompleteness  of  even  the  fullest  edition  of  his  works 
increases  the  liability  of  misconstruction.  It  would  not  be  suspected,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  what  extent  his  mind  dealt  with  the  conception  of  God  as  triune, 
or  with  the  Incarnation. 

His  published  works  show  on  their  face  his  relation  to  the  religious  ques¬ 
tions  uppermost  in  men’s  minds  during  his  lifetime.  "  He  that  would  know,” 
writes  Bancroft,  "  the  workings  of  the  New  England  mind  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  must  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards.”  Besides  these  high  claims  to 
attention,  one  more  may  be  made.  The  greatness  of  Edwards’  character  implies 
a  contact  of  his  mind  with  permanent  and  the  highest  truth  —  a  profound 
knowledge  and  consciousness  of  God.  Human  and  therefore  imperfect, 
colored  by  inherited  prepossessions,  and  run  into  some  perishable  molds,  his 
thought  is  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  insight  which  has  an  original  and  undying 
worth.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  future  will  assign  him  a  higher  rank  than 
the  past. 

In  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  of  his  private  philosophical  papers, 
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the  essay  entitled  '  Of  Being,’  may  be  found  the  key  to  his  fundamental 
conceptions.  An  exposition  of  his  system,  wrought  out  from  this  point  of 
view,  will  show  that  he  has  a  secure  and  eminent  position  among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  that  spiritual  apprehension  of  nature  and  man,  of  matter 
and  mind,  of  the  universe  and  God,  which  has  ever  marked  the  thinking  and 
influence  of  the  finest  spirits  and  highest  teachers  of  our  race. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth 


FROM  THE  '  NARRATIVE  ’  OF  HIS  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 

FROM  about  that  time  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of  apprehensions 
and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  glorious 
way  of  salvation  by  him.  An  inward  sweet  sense  of  these  things  at 
times  came  into  my  heart,  and  my  soul  was  led  away  in  pleasant  views  and 
contemplations  of  them.  And  my  mind  was  greatly  engaged  to  spend  my 
time  in  reading  and  meditating  on  Christ,  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of 
his  person,  and  the  lovely  way  of  salvation  by  free  grace  in  him.  .  .  . 

Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things,  I  gave  an  account 
to  my  father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much 
affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  together;  and  when  the  discourse  was  ended 
I  walked  abroad  alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father’s  pasture,  for  con¬ 
templation.  And  as  I  was  walking  there  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and 
clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty 
and  grace  of  God  as  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both 
in  a  sweet  conjunction;  majesty  and  meekness  joined  together:  it  was  a 
sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty;  and  also  a  majestic  meekness;  an  awful 
sweetness;  a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness. 

After  this  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  became  more 
and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweetness.  The  appearance  of 
everything  was  altered;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or 
appearance  of  divine  glory,  in  almost  everything.  God’s  excellency,  his  wisdom, 
his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  everything;  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky,  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees,  in  the  water  and 
all  nature;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view 
the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the 
clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  And  scarce  anything  among  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet 
to  me  as  thunder  and  lightning;  formerly  nothing  had  been  so  terrible  to  me. 
Before,  I  used  to  be  uncommonly  terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with 
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terror  when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm  rising;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  re¬ 
joiced  me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm;  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix  myself  in  order 
to  view  the  clouds  and  see  the  lightnings  play  and  hear  the  majestic  and 
awful  voice  of  God’s  thunder,  which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining, 
leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  great  and  glorious  God.  While 
thus  engaged  it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth 
my  meditations,  or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a  singing 
voice. 

My  sense  of  divine  things  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  till  I  went  to  preach 
at  New  York,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  began;  and  while 
I  was  there  I  felt  them  very  sensibly,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  I  had 
done  before.  My  longings  after  God  and  holiness  were  much  increased.  .  .  . 

Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contemplations  on  it,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which  brought 
an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness,  and  ravishment  to  the  soul. 
In  other  words,  that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all 
manner  of  pleasant  flowers;  enjoying  a  sweet  calm  and  the  gently  vivifying 
beams  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  medi¬ 
tations,  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
year;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun’s  glory;  rejoicing  as  it  were  in  a  calm  rapture;  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully  and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of 
other  flowers  round  about;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms,  to  drink 
in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature-holiness,  that  I  had  so 
great  a  sense  of  its  loveliness,  as  humility,  brokenness  of  heart,  and  poverty  of 
spirit;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for.  My  heart  panted 
after  this  —  to  lie  low  before  God,  as  in  the  dust;  that  I  might  be  nothing, 
and  that  God  might  be  All;  that  I  might  become  as  a  little  child. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  manner  of  thing,  whether  in  soul  or  body, 
less  or  more,  but  what  tends  to  the  glory  of  God;  nor  be  nor  suffer  it,  if  I 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Resolved,  To  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live. 

Resolved,  When  I  think  of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be  solved,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circumstances  do  not  hinder. 

Resolved,  To  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  deny  whatever  is  not  most  agree¬ 
able  -to  a  good  and  universally  sweet  and  benevolent,  quiet,  peaceable,  con¬ 
tented  and  easy,  compassionate  and  generous,  humble  and  meek,  submissive 
and  obliging,  diligent  and  industrious,  charitable  and  even,  patient,  moderate, 
forgiving  and  sincere  temper;  and  to  do  at  all  times  what  such  a  temper 
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would  lead  me  to;  and  to  examine  strictly,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  whether 
I  have  so  done. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  never  to  be  but  one  individual  in  the 
world,  at  any  one  time,  who  was  properly  a  complete  Christian,  in  all  respects 
of  a  right  stamp,  having  Christianity  always  shining  in  its  true  luster,  and 
appearing  excellent  and  lovely,  from  whatever  part  and  under  whatever  char¬ 
acter  viewed:  Resolved,  To  act  just  as  I  would  do,  if  I  strive  with  all  my 
might  to  be  that  one,  who  should  live  in  my  time. 

I  observe  that  old  men  seldom  have  any  advantage  of  new  discoveries, 
because  they  are  beside  the  way  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
used:  Resolved,  If  ever  I  live  to  years,  that  I  will  be  impartial  to  hear  the 
reasons  of  all  pretended  discoveries,  and  receive  them  if  rational,  how  long 
soever  I  have  been  used  to  another  way  of  thinking.  My  time  is  so  short  that 
I  have  not  time  to  perfect  myself  in  all  studies:  Wherefore  resolved,  to  omit 
and  put  off  all  but  the  most  important  and  needful  studies. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN  1723 


THEY  say  there  is  a  young  lady  [in  New  Haven]  who  is  beloved  of 
that  Great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are 
certain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  in¬ 
visible,  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and 
that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything  except  to  meditate  on  him  —  that  she 
expects  after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the 
world  and  caught  up  into  heaven;  being  assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let 
her  remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There  she  is  to  dwell  with  him, 
and  to  be  ravished  with  his  love  and  delight  forever.  Therefore,  if  you  present 
all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and 
cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections;  is  most  just  and 
conscientious  in  all  her  conduct;  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest  she  should 
offend  this  Great  Being.  She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calmness,  and 
universal  benevolence  of  mind;  especially  after  this  great  God  has  manifested 
himself  to  her  mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place,  singing 
sweetly;  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure;  and  no  one  knows 
for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to 
have  some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  NOTHING 


From  '  Of  Being  ’ 


A  STATE  of  absolute  nothing  is  a  state  of  absolute  contradiction. 

Absolute  nothing  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  absurd  contradictions 
in  the  world;  a  state  wherein  there  is  neither  body  nor  spirit,  nor 
space,  neither  empty  space  nor  full  space,  neither  little  nor  great,  narrow  nor 
broad,  neither  infinitely  great  space  nor  finite  space,  nor  a  mathematical  point, 
neither  up  nor  down,  neither  north  nor  south  (I  do  not  mean  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  body  of  the  earth  or  some  other  great  body,  but  no  contrary 
point  nor  positions  or  directions) ,  no  such  thing  as  either  here  or  there,  this 
way  or  that  way,  or  only  one  way.  When  we  go  about  to  form  an  idea  of 
perfect  nothing  we  must  shut  out  all  these  things;  we  must  shut  out  of  our 
minds  both  space  that  has  something  in  it,  and  space  that  has  nothing  in  it. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  the  least  part  of  space,  never  so 
small.  Nor  must  we  suffer  our  thoughts  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  mathematical 
point.  When  we  go  to  expel  body  out  of  our  thoughts,  we  must  cease  not  to 
leave  empty  space  in  the  room  of  it;  and  when  we  go  to  expel  emptiness  from 
our  thoughts,  we  must  not  think  to  squeeze  it  out  by  anything  close,  hard,  and 
solid,  but  we  must  think  of  the  same  that  the  sleeping  rocks  dream  of;  and 
not  till  then  shall  we  get  a  complete  idea  of  nothing. 


THE  NOTION  OF  ACTION  AND  AGENCY  ENTERTAINED  BY 
MR.  CHUBB  AND  OTHERS 

From  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,’  Part  iv,  §  2 

SO  that  according  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  considered  with  regard  to 
its  consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it:  viz., 
That  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not  necessary;  that  it  should  be  from 
a  cause,  and  no  cause;  that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and 
not  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion 
or  exertion,  and  yet  consequent  on  previous  exertion;  that  it  should  be  before 
it  is;  that  it  should  spring  immediately  out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium, 
and  yet  be  the  effect  of  preponderation;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and 
also  have  its  original  from  something  else;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes 
itself,  of  its  own  will,  and  can  produce  or  prevent  according  to  its  choice  or 
pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has  no  power  to  prevent,  precluding  all 
previous  choice  in  the  affair. 
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So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  something 
of  which  there  is  no  idea.  ...  If  some  learned  philosopher  who  had  been 
abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observations  he  had  made  in  his 
travels,  should  say  he  had  been  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  there  had  seen  an 
animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite  and 
was  hungry,  before  it  had  a  being;  that  his  master,  who  led  him  and  governed 
him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him  and  driven  by  him  where 
he  pleased;  that  when  he  moved  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step; 
that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost;  and  this 
though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail:  it  would  be  no  impudence  at  all  to  tell 
such  a  traveler,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  such 
an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 


EXCELLENCY  OF  CHRIST 

WHEN  we  behold  a  beautiful  body,  a  lovely  proportion  and 
beautiful  harmony  of  features,  delightful  airs  of  countenance 
and  voice,  and  sweet  motions  and  gestures,  we  are  charmed 
with  it,  not  under  the  notion  of  a  corporeal  but  a  mental  beauty.  For  if  there 
could  be  a  statue  that  should  have  exactly  the  same,  that  could  be  made  to 
have  the  same  sounds  and  the  same  motions  precisely,  we  should  not  be  so 
delighted  with  it,  we  should  not  fall  entirely  in  love  with  the  image,  if  we 
knew  certainly  that  it  had  no  perception  or  understanding.  The  reason  is,  we 
are  apt  to  look  upon  this  agreeableness,  those  airs,  to  be  emanations  of 
perfections  of  the  mind,  and  immediate  effects  of  internal  purity  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  Especially  it  is  so  when  we  love  the  person  for  the  airs  of  voice,  counte¬ 
nance,  and  gesture,  which  have  much  greater  power  upon  us  than  barely 
colors  and  proportion  of  dimensions.  And  it  is  certainly  because  there  is  an 
analogy  between  such  a  countenance  and  such  airs  and  those  excellencies 
of  the  mind  —  a  sort  of  I  know  not  what  in  them  that  is  agreeable,  and 
does  consent  with  such  mental  perfections;  so  that  we  cannot  think  of  such 
habitudes  of  mind  without  having  an  idea  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Nor 
can  it  be  only  from  custom;  for  the  same  dispositions  and  actings  of  mind 
naturally  beget  such  kind  of  airs  of  countenance  and  gesture,  otherwise  they 
never  would  have  come  into  custom.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  ceremonies  of 
conversation  and  behavior,  but  of  those  simple  and  natural  motions  and  airs. 
So  it  appears,  because  the  same  habitudes  and  actings  of  mind  do  beget 
[airs  and  movements]  in  general  the  same  amongst  all  nations,  in  all  ages. 

And  there  is  really  likewise  an  analogy  or  consent  between  the  beauty  of 
the  skies,  trees,  fields,  flowers,  etc.,  and  spiritual  excellencies,  though  the 
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agreement  be  more  hid,  and  require  a  more  discerning,  feeling  mind  to 
perceive  it  than  the  other.  Those  have  their  airs,  too,  as  well  as  the  body  and 
countenance  of  man,  which  have  a  strange  kind  of  agreement  with  such 
mental  beauties.  This  makes  it  natural  in  such  frames  of  mind  to  think  of 
them  and  fancy  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus  there  seem  to  be  love 
and  complacency  in  flowers  and  bespangled  meadows;  this  makes  lovers  so 
much  delight  in  them.  So  there  is  a  rejoicing  in  the  green  trees  and  fields, 
and  majesty  in  thunder  beyond  all  other  noises  whatever. 

Now,  we  have  shown  that  the  Son  of  God  created  the  world  for  this  very 
end,  to  communicate  himself  in  an  image  of  his  own  excellency.  He  com¬ 
municates  himself,  properly,  only  to  spirits;  and  they  only  are  capable  of 
being  proper  images  of  his  excellency,  for  they  only  are  properly  beings,  as 
we  have  shown.  Yet  he  communicates  a  sort  of  a  shadow,  a  glimpse,  of  his 
excellencies  to  bodies,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  but  the  shadows  of  beings, 
and  not  real  beings.  He  who  by  his  immediate  influence  gives  being  every 
moment,  and  by  his  spirit  actuates  the  world,  because  he  inclines  to  com¬ 
municate  himself  and  his  excellencies,  doth  doubtless  communicate  his 
excellency  to  bodies,  as  far  as  there  is  any  consent  or  analogy.  And  the 
beauty  of  face  and  sweet  airs  in  men  are  not  always  the  effect  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  excellencies  of  mind;  yet  the  beauties  of  nature  are  really 
emanations  or  shadows  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Son  of  God. 

So  that  when  we  are  delighted  with  flowery  meadows  and  gentle  breezes 
of  wind,  we  may  consider  that  we  see  only  the  emanations  of  the  sweet 
benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  behold  the  fragrant  rose  and  lily,  we 
see  this  love  and  purity.  So  the  green  trees,  and  fields,  and  singing  of  birds 
are  the  emanations  of  his  infinite  joy  and  benignity.  The  easiness  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  trees  and  vines  are  shadows  of  his  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  crystal 
rivers  and  murmuring  streams  are  the  footsteps  of  his  favor,  grace,  and 
beauty.  When  we  behold  the  light  and  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  golden 
edges  of  an  evening  cloud,  or  the  beauteous  bow,  we  behold  the  adumbrations 
of  his  glory  and  goodness;  and  in  the  blue  sky,  of  his  mildness  and  gentleness. 
There  are  also  many  things  wherein  we  may  behold  his  awful  majesty:  in 
the  sun  in  his  strength,  in  comets,  in  thunder,  in  the  hovering  thunder-clouds, 
in  ragged  rocks  and  the  brows  of  mountains.  That  beauteous  light  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  in  a  clear  day  is  a  lively  shadow  of  his  spotless  holiness, 
and  happiness,  and  delight,  in  communicating  himself;  and  doubtless  this 
is  a  reason  that  Christ  is  so  often  compared  to  those  things  and  called  by 
their  names  —  as,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  apple-tree  amongst  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
a  bundle  of  myrrh,  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart.  By  this  we  may  discover  the  beauty 
of  many  of  those  metaphors  and  similes  which  to  an  unphilosophical  person 
do  seem  so  uncouth. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  behold  the  beauty  of  man’s  body  in  its  perfection 
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we  still  see  like  emanations  of  Christ’s  divine  perfections;  although  they  do 
not  always  flow  from  the  mental  excellencies  of  the  person  that  has  them. 
But  we  see  far  the  most  proper  image  of  the  beauty  of  Christ  when  we  see 
beauty  in  the  human  soul. 

Corol.  I.  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  man  is  in  a  fallen  state;  and  that 
he  has  naturally  scarcely  anything  of  those  sweet  graces  which  are  an  image 
of  those  which  are  in  Christ.  For  no  doubt,  seeing  that  other  creatures  have 
an  image  of  them  according  to  their  capacity,  so  all  the  rational  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  world  once  had  according  to  theirs. 

Corol.  II.  There  will  be  a  future  state  wherein  man  will  have  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  capacity.  How  great  a  happiness  will  it  be  in  Heaven  for  the 
saints  to  enjoy  the  society  of  each  other,  since  one  may  see  so  much  of  the 
loveliness  of  Christ  in  those  things  which  are  only  shadows  of  beings.  With 
what  joy  are  philosophers  filled  in  beholding  the  aspectable  world.  How 
sweet  will  it  be  to  behold  the  proper  image  and  communications  of  Christ’s 
excellency  in  intelligent  beings,  having  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  Christ  upon 
them  as  Christians  shall  have  in  heaven.  What  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers 
will  those  be,  reflecting  all  the  sweetnesses  of  the  Son  of  God!  How  will 
Christ  delight  to  walk  in  this  garden  among  those  beds  of  spices,  to  feed 
in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies! 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  TRUE  VIRTUE 

From  '  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,’  Chapters  i,  ii 

TRUE  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in 
general.  Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent, 
propensity,  and  union  of  heart  to  being  in  general,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  exercised  in  a  general  good-will.  .  .  . 

A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  being  in  general,  and  a  temper  or 
disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  creature  may  not  sensibly  arise 
from  any  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit  consideration  of  any  similitude, 
conformity,  union  or  relation  to  God,  in  the  creature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  being  arising  from  that 
temper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God, 
seems  to  be  the  agreeableness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God’s 
end  in  our  creation,  and  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  exercises  of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  measure,  with  the 
manner  in  which  God  himself  exercises  love  to  the  creature  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  God,  as  the  first  cause 
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and  supreme  disposer  of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature’s  happiness  in 
subordination  to  himself  as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of 
created  beings  is  doubtless  their  highest  excellency  and  their  true  goodness. 
...  But  the  true  goodness  of  a  thing  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end, 
or  its  fitness  to  answer  the  design  for  which  it  was  made.  Therefore  they  are 
good  moral  agents  whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity  of  heart  is  agreeable 
to  the  end  for  which  God  made  moral  agents.  .  .  . 

A  truly  virtuous  mind  .  .  .  above  all  things  seeks  the  glory  of  God.  .  .  . 
This  consists  in  the  expression  of  God’s  perfections  in  their  proper  effects  — 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  glory  to  created  understandings;  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  fullness  of  God  to  the  creature;  the  creature’s  highest 
esteem  of  God,  love  to  and  joy  in  him;  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and 
expressions  of  these.  And  so  far  as  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in 
benevolence  to  created  beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature;  con¬ 
sisting  in  its  knowledge  or  view  of  God’s  glory  and  beauty,  its  union  with 
God,  uniformity  and  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him.  And  that  disposition  of 
heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  being  in  general  which 
appears  chiefly  in  such  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called;  or  in  other  words, 
true  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  affection  but  this 
is  of  the  nature  of  virtue. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

TIE  youngest  son  of  the  seventeen  children  of  a  Boston  tallow-chandler 
named  Franklin  was  born  a  subject  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  on 
January  6,  1706;  and  on  the  same  day  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Benjamin  at  the  Old  South  Church  in  that  city.  He  continued  for  more 
than  seventy  of  the  eighty-four  years  of  his  life  a  subject  of  four  successive 
British  monarchs.  During  that  period,  neither  Anne  nor  either  of  the  three 
Georges  who  succeeded  her  had  a  subject  of  whom  they  had  more  reason  to 
be  proud,  nor  one  whom  at  his  death  their  people  generally  supposed  they 
had  more  reason  to  detest.  No  Englishman  of  his  generation  can  now  be  said 
to  have  established  a  more  enduring  fame,  in  any  way,  than  Franklin  es¬ 
tablished  in  many  ways.  As  a  printer,  as  a  journalist,  as  a  diplomatist,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  easily  first  among  his  peers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  services  of  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  say  that  no  one  of  his  generation 
contributed  more  effectually  to  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  the 
principal  British-American  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and  towards  con¬ 
ferring  upon  them  independence  and  a  popular  government. 

As  a  practical  printer  Franklin  was  reported  to  have  had  no  superior;  as  a 
journalist  he  exerted  an  influence  not  only  unrivaled  in  his  day,  but  more 
potent,  on  this  continent  at  least,  than  either  of  his  sovereigns  or  their  Parlia¬ 
ments.  The  organization  of  a  police,  and  later  of  the  militia,  for  Philadelphia; 
of  companies  for  extinguishing  fires;  making  the  sweeping  and  paving  of  the 
streets  a  municipal  function;  the  formation  of  the  first  public  library  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  establishment  of  an  academy  which  has  matured  into  the  now 
famous  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  among  the  conspicuous  reforms 
which  he  planted  and  watered  in  the  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
This  journal  he  founded;  upon  the  earnings  of  it  he  mainly  subsisted  during 
a  long  life,  and  any  sheet  of  it  today  would  bring  a  larger  price  in  the  open 
market  probably  than  a  single  sheet  of  any  other  periodical  ever  published. 

Franklin’s  Almanac,  his  crowning  work  in  the  sphere  of  journalism,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  pseudonym  of  Richard  Saunders  — •  better  known  since  as 
Poor  Richard  —  is  still  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  literature.  Under  one  or 
another  of  many  titles  the  contents  of  this  publication,  exclusive  of  its  cal¬ 
endars,  have  been  translated  into  every  tongue  having  any  pretensions  to  a 
literature;  and  have  had  more  readers,  probably,  than  any  other  publication  in 
the  English  or  indeed  in  any  other  language,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  first  issue  from  an  American  press  that  found  a  popular  wel- 
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come  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  still  enjoys  the  special  distinction  of  being  the 
only  almanac  ever  published  that  owed  its  extraordinary  popularity  entirely  to 
its  literary  merit. 

What  adds  to  the  surprise  with  which  we  contemplate  the  fame  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  this  unpretentious  publication,  is  the  fact  that  its  reputation  was 
established  by  its  first  number,  and  when  its  author  was  only  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  For  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  until  Franklin  ceased  to  edit  it, 
this  annual  was  looked  forward  to  by  a  larger  portion  of  the  colonial  popula¬ 
tion  and  with  more  impatience  than  now  awaits  a  President’s  annual  message 
to  Congress. 

Franklin  graduated  from  journalism  into  diplomacy  as  naturally  as  winter 
glides  into  spring.  This  was  simply  because  he  was  by  common  acclaim  the 
fittest  man  for  any  kind  of  public  service  the  colony  possessed,  and  especially 
for  any  duty  requiring  talents  for  persuasion,  in  which  he  proved  himself  to  be 
unquestionably  past  master  among  the  diplomatists  of  his  time. 

The  question  of  taxing  the  Penn  proprietary  estates  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
defense  of  the  province  from  the  French  and  Indians,  had  assumed  such  an 
acute  stage  in  1757  that  the  Assembly  decided  to  petition  the  king  upon  the 
subject;  and  selected  Franklin,  then  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  to  visit 
London  and  present  their  petition.  The  next  forty-one  years  of  his  life  were 
practically  all  spent  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  five  years  absent  on  this 
his  first  mission.  Every  interest  in  London  was  against  him.  He  finally  sur¬ 
mounted  all  obstacles  by  a  compromise,  which  pledged  the  Assembly  to  pass 
an  act  exempting  from  taxation  the  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  Penn  estate  — 
the  surveyed  waste  lands,  however,  to  be  assessed  at  the  usual  rate.  For  his  suc¬ 
cess  the  Penns  and  their  partisans  never  forgave  him,  and  his  fellow-colonists 
never  forgot  him. 

Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1762,  but  not  to  remain.  The  question 
of  taxing  the  colonies  without  representation  was  soon  thrust  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  Franklin  was  sent  out  again  to  urge  its  repeal.  He 
reached  London  in  November  1764,  where  he  remained  the  next  eleven  years 
and  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies 
arbitrarily  would  never  be  made  by  England  during  the  life  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  George  III.  Satisfied  that  his  usefulness  in  England  was  at  an  end, 
he  sailed  for  Philadelphia  on  March  21,  1775;  and  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  a  delegate  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  which  consolidated  the  armies  of  the  colonies,  placed  General 
George  Washington  in  command  of  them,  issued  the  first  Continental  cur¬ 
rency,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  resisting  the  imperial  government, 
the  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  having  been  dissipated 
by  recent  collisions  between  the  people  and  the  royalist  troops  at  Concord  and 
Lexington.  Franklin  served  on  ten  committees  in  this  Congress.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  July  177 6,  and 
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in  September  following  was  chosen  unanimously  as  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  to  be  sent  out  to  solicit  for  the  infant  republic  the  aid  of  France  and 
the  sympathies  of  continental  Europe.  In  this  mission,  the  importance  of 
which  to  his  country  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  he  was  greatly  favored  by  the 
reputation  which  had  preceded  him  as  a  man  of  science.  While  yet  a  journalist 
he  had  made  some  experiments  in  electricity,  which  established  its  identity  with 
lightning.  The  publication  by  an  English  correspondent  of  the  letters  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  these  experiments  secured  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  undisputed  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  his  time.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
therefore,  he  was  already  a  member  of  every  important  learned  society  in 
Europe,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Paris,  where  three  editions  of 
his  scientific  writings  had  already  been  printed.  To  these  advantages  must  be 
added  another  of  even  greater  weight:  his  errand  there  was  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
membering  the  British  Empire,  than  which  nothing  of  a  political  nature  was 
at  this  time  much  nearer  every  Frenchman’s  heart. 

The  history  of  this  mission,  and  how  Franklin  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
the  French  King  financial  aid  to  the  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of  francs, 
at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  depended  upon  them,  and 
finally  a  treaty  of  peace  more  favorable  to  his  country  than  either  England 
or  France  wished  to  concede,  has  been  often  told;  and  there  is  no  chapter  in 
the  chronicles  of  this  republic  with  which  the  world  is  more  familiar. 

Franklin’s  reputation  grew  with  his  success.  "  It  was,”  wrote  his  colleague 
John  Adams,  "  more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  Frederick  the 
Great  or  Voltaire,  and  his  character  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  all  of 
them.  ...  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  para¬ 
graphs  upon  le  grand  Franklin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived.” 

A  few  weeks  after  signing  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  Franklin 
renewed  an  application  which  he  had  previously  made  just  after  signing  the 
preliminary  treaty,  to  be  relieved  of  his  mission,  but  it  was  not  until  March  7, 
1785,  that  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  permitting  "  the  Honorable  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  convenient.”  Three  days  later, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

On  September  13,  1785,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  nearly  nine  years  in  the 
French  capital,  first  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner  and  subsequently  of  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary,  Franklin  once  more  landed  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  same 
wharf  on  which,  sixty-two  years  before,  he  had  stepped,  a  friendless  and  prac¬ 
tically  penniless  runaway  apprentice  of  seventeen. 

Though  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  a  prey  to  infirmities  not  the 
necessary  incidents  of  old  age,  he  had  scarcely  unpacked  his  trunks  after  his 
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return  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Philadelphia, 
and  its  chairman.  Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
own  vote  only  lacking  to  make  the  vote  unanimous.  "  I  have  not  firmness,” 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  to  resist  the  unanimous  desire  of  my  countryfolks;  and 
I  find  myself  harnessed  again  into  their  service  another  year.  They  engrossed 
the  prime  of  my  life;  they  have  eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  resolved  now  to  pick 
my  bones.” 

He  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  this  dignity  for  the  two  succeeding  years, 
and  while  holding  that  office  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
met  in  May  1787  to  frame  the  Constitution  under  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  still  living. 

With  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  to  which  he  probably  contributed  as 
much  as  any  other  individual,  he  retired  from  official  life;  though  not  from  the 
service  of  the  public,  to  which  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  stay  on  earth  his 
genius  and  his  talents  were  faithfully  consecrated. 

Among  the  fruits  of  that  unfamiliar  leisure,  always  to  be  remembered 
among  the  noblest  achievements  of  his  illustrious  career,  was  the  part  he  had 
in  organizing  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  the  world;  and  as  its  president, 
writing  and  signing  the  first  remonstrance  against  slavery  ever  addressed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  surveying  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  a  whole,  the  thing  that  most  im¬ 
presses  one  is  his  constant  study  and  singleness  of  purpose  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  human  society.  It  was  his  daily  theme  as  a  journalist,  and  his  yearly 
theme  as  an  almanac-maker.  It  is  that  which  first  occurs  to  us  when  we  recall 
his  career  as  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly;  as  an  agent  of  the  provinces 
in  England;  as  a  diplomatist  in  France;  and  as  a  member  of  the  conventions 
which  crowned  the  consistent  labors  of  his  long  life.  Nor  are  there  any  now  so 
bold  as  to  affirm  that  there  was  any  other  person  who  could  have  been  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  accomplish  for  his  country  or  the  world  what  Franklin  did 
in  any  of  the  several  stages  of  his  versatile  career. 

Though  holding  office  for  more  than  half  of  his  life,  the  office  always 
sought  Franklin,  not  Franklin  the  office.  When  sent  to  England  as  the  agent 
of  the  colony,  he  withdrew  from  business  with  a  modest  competence  judiciously 
invested  mostly  in  real  estate.  He  never  seems  to  have  given  a  thought  to 
its  increase.  Frugal  in  his  habits,  simple  in  his  tastes,  wise  in  his  indulgences, 
he  died  with  a  fortune  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  his  fame  as  a  citizen 
or  a  patriot.  For  teaching  frugality  and  economy  to  the  colonists,  when  frugal¬ 
ity  and  economy  were  indispensable  to  the  conservation  of  their  independence 
and  manhood,  he  has  been  sneered  at  as  the  teacher  of  a  "  candle-end-saving 
philosophy,”  and  his  '  Poor  Richard  ’  as  a  "  collection  of  receipts  for  laying 
up  treasures  on  earth  rather  than  in  heaven.”  Franklin  never  taught,  either 
by  precept  or  example,  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth.  He  taught  the  virtues  of 
industry,  thrift,  and  economy,  as  the  virtues  supremely  important  in  his  time, 
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to  keep  people  out  of  debt  and  to  provide  the  means  of  educating  and  digni¬ 
fying  society.  He  never  countenanced  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  its  uses  —  its  prompt  convertibility  into  social  comforts  and  re¬ 
finements.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  man  of  any  age  to  whom  an 
ambition  to  accumulate  wealth  as  an  end  could  be  imputed  with  less  propriety. 
Though  probably  the  most  inventive  genius  of  his  age,  and  thus  indirectly  the 
founder  of  many  fortunes,  he  never  asked  a  patent  for  any  of  his  inventions 
or  discoveries.  Though  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  English  language  that 
his  country  has  yet  produced,  he  never  wrote  a  line  for  money  after  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  calling  by  which  he  made  a  modest  provision  for  his  family. 

For  the  remaining  half  of  his  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  though  con¬ 
stantly  operating  upon  public  opinion  by  his  pen,  he  never  availed  himself  of 
a  copyright  or  received  a  penny  from  any  publisher  or  patron  for  any  of  these 
labors.  In  none  of  the  public  positions  which  he  held,  even  when  minister 
plenipotentiary,  did  his  pay  equal  his  expenditures.  He  was  three  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pennsylvania  after  his  return  from  France,  and  for  his  services  de¬ 
clined  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  anything  beyond  his  necessary  expendi¬ 
tures  for  stationery,  postage,  and  transportation.  It  is  not  by  such  methods 
that  men  justly  incur  the  implied  reproach  of  "  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,” 
or  of  teaching  a  candle-end-saving  philosophy. 

Franklin  courted  fame  no  more  than  fortune.  The  best  of  his  writings,  after 
his  retirement  from  journalism,  he  never  gave  to  the  press  at  all;  not  even  his 
incomparable  '  Autobiography,’  which  is  still  republished  more  frequently  than 
any  of  the  writings  of  Dickens  or  of  Thackeray.  He  always  wrote  for  a  larger 
purpose  than  mere  personal  gratification  of  any  kind.  Even  his  bagatelles  and 
jeux  d’ esprit  read  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  though  apparently  intended  for  the 
eyes  of  a  small  circle,  were  inspired  by  a  desire  to  make  friends  and  create  re¬ 
spect  for  the  struggling  people  and  the  great  cause  he  represented.  Few  if  any 
of  them  got  into  print  until  many  years  after  his  decease. 

Franklin  was  from  his  youth  up  a  leader,  a  lion  in  whatever  circle  he  entered, 
whether  in  the  printing-house,  the  provincial  Assemblies,  as  agent  in  England, 
or  as  a  courtier  in  France.  There  was  no  one  too  eminent  in  science  or  litera¬ 
ture,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  esteem  his  acquaintance  a  privilege.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  every  important  scientific  association  in  the  world, 
and  in  friendly  correspondence  with  most  of  those  who  conferred  upon  those 
bodies  any  distinction;  and  all  this  by  force  of  a  personal,  not  to  say  planetary, 
attraction  that  no  one  brought  within  his  sphere  could  long  resist. 

Pretty  much  all  of  importance  that  we  know  of  Franklin  we  gather  from  his 
private  correspondence.  His  contemporaries  wrote  or  at  least  printed  very 
little  about  him;  scarcely  one  of  the  multitude  whose  names  he  embalmed  in 
his  '  Autobiography  ’  ever  printed  a  line  about  him.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
later  half  of  his  life  not  covered  by  his  '  Autobiography,’  we  owe  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  private  and  official  correspondence.  Though  reckoning  among  his 
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warm  friends  and  correspondents  such  men  as  David  Hume,  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  Dr.  Price,  Lord  Karnes,  Lord  Chatham,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Peter  Col- 
linson,  Edmund  Burke,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  his  gifted  daughters, 
Voltaire,  the  habitues  of  the  Helvetius  salon,  the  Marquis  de  Segur,  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  his  near  neighbors  De  Chaumont  and  Le  Veillard,  the  maire  of 
Passy  —  all  that  we  learn  of  his  achievements,  of  his  conversation,  of  his 
daily  life,  from  these  or  many  other  associates  of  only  less  prominence  in  the 
Old  World,  might  be  written  on  a  single  foolscap  sheet.  Nor  are  we  under 
much  greater  obligations  to  his  American  friends.  It  is  to  his  own  letters  (and 
except  his  'Autobiography,’  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  written  anything 
in  any  other  than  the  epistolary  form;  and  that  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  son  William,  and  most  of  it  only  began  to  be  published  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  his  death)  that  we  must  turn  to  learn  how  full  of  interest 
and  importance  to  mankind  was  this  last  half-century  of  his  life.  Beyond 
keeping  copies  of  his  correspondence,  which  his  official  character  made  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  necessity,  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  precautions  to  insure  the 
posthumous  fame  to  which  his  correspondence  during  that  period  was  des¬ 
tined  to  contribute  so  much.  Hence,  all  the  biographies  —  and  they  are  num¬ 
berless  —  owe  almost  their  entire  interest  and  value  to  his  own  pen.  All,  so  far 
as  they  are  biographies,  are  autobiographies;  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  all  of  them  are  interesting. 

It  is  also  quite  remarkable  that  though  Franklin’s  life  was  a  continuous  war¬ 
fare,  he  had  no  personal  enemies.  His  extraordinary  and  even  intimate  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  phase  of  human  life,  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  highest, 
had  made  him  so  tolerant  that  he  regarded  differences  of  opinion  and  of  habits 
much  as  he  regarded  the  changes  of  the  weather  —  as  good  or  bad  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  but  which,  though  he  might  sometimes  deplore,  he  had  no  right  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  or  assume  personal  responsibility  for.  Hence  he  never  said  or  did 
things  personally  offensive.  The  causes  that  he  represented  had  enemies,  for 
he  was  all  his  life  a  reformer.  All  men  who  are  good  for  anything  have  such 
enemies.  "  I  have,  as  you  observe,”  wrote  Franklin  to  John  Jay  the  year  that  he 
retired  from  the  French  mission,  "  some  enemies  in  England,  but  they  are  my 
enemies  as  an  American;  I  have  also  two  or  three  in  America  who  are  my 
enemies  as  a  minister;  but  I  thank  God  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any 
who  are  my  enemies  as  a  man:  for  by  his  grace,  through  a  long  life,  I  have 
been  enabled  so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not  exist  a  human  being 
who  can  justly  say,  '  Ben  Franklin  has  wronged  me.’  This,  my  friend,  is  in 
old  age  a  comfortable  reflection.  You  too  have  or  may  have  your  enemies;  but 
let  not  that  render  you  unhappy.  If  you  make  a  right  use  of  them,  they  will 
do  you  more  good  than  harm.  They  point  out  to  us  our  faults;  they  put  us 
upon  our  guard  and  help  us  to  live  more  correctly.” 

Franklin’s  place  in  literature  as  a  writer  has  not  been  generally  appreciated, 
probably  because  with  him  writing  was  only  a  means,  never  an  end,  and  his 
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ends  always  dwarfed  his  means,  however  effective.  He  wrote  to  persuade  oth¬ 
ers,  never  to  parade  his  literary  skill.  He  never  wrote  a  dull  line,  and  was 
never  verbose.  The  longest  production  of  his  pen  was  his  '  Autobiography,’ 
written  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Nearly  all  that  he  wrote  besides 
was  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  would  hardly  average  three  octavo  pages 
in  length.  And  yet  whatever  the  subject  he  touched  upon,  he  never  left 
the  impression  of  incompleteness  or  of  inconclusiveness.  Of  him  may  be 
said,  perhaps  with  as  much  propriety  as  of  any  other  man,  that  he  never 
said  a  word  too  soon,  nor  a  word  too  late,  nor  a  word  too  much.  Tons  of 
paper  have  been  devoted  to  dissuasives  from  dueling,  but  the  argument 
was  never  put  more  effectively  than  Franklin  put  it  in  these  dozen  lines 
of  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Percival,  who  had  sent  him  a  volume  of  literary  and  moral 
dissertations: 

"  A  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house  desired  another  to  sit  further  from  him. 
- '  Why  so?  ’  —  '  Because  you  stink.’  —  '  That  is  an  affront,  and  you  must 
fight  me.’  —  '  I  will  fight  you  if  you  insist  upon  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
that  will  mend  the  matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  I  shall  stink  too;  and  if  I  kill 
you,  you  will  stink,  if  possible,  worse  than  at  present.’  How  can  such  miserable 
sinners  as  we  are,  entertain  so  much  pride  as  to  conceive  that  every  offense 
against  our  imagined  honor  merits  death?  These  petty  princes,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  would  call  that  sovereign  a  tyrant  who  should  put  one  of  them  to  death 
for  a  little  uncivil  language,  though  pointed  at  his  sacred  person;  yet  every 
one  of  them  makes  himself  judge  in  his  own  cause,  condemns  the  offender 
without  a  jury,  and  undertakes  himself  to  be  the  executioner.” 

Someone  wrote  him  that  the  people  in  England  were  abusing  the  Americans 
and  speaking  all  manner  of  evil  against  them.  Franklin  replied  that  this  was 
natural  enough: 

"  They  impute  to  us  the  evil  they  wished  us.  They  are  angry  with  us,  and 
speak  all  manner  of  evil  of  us;  but  we  flourish  notwithstanding.  They  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  violent  High  Church  factor,  resident  in  Boston  when  I  was  a 
boy.  He  had  bought  upon  speculation  a  Connecticut  cargo  of  onions  which  he 
flattered  himself  he  might  sell  again  to  great  profit;  but  the  price  fell,  and 
they  lay  upon  his  hands.  He  was  heartily  vexed  with  his  bargain,  especially 
when  he  observed  they  began  to  grow  in  his  store  he  had  filled  with  them. 
He  showed  them  one  day  to  a  friend.  '  Here  they  are,’  said  he,  '  and  they  are 
growing,  too.  I  damn  them  every  day,  but  I  think  they  are  like  the  Presby¬ 
terians;  the  more  I  curse  them,  the  more  they  grow.’” 

Mr.  Jefferson  tells  us  that  Franklin  was  sitting  by  his  side  in  the  convention 
while  the  delegates  were  picking  his  famous  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
pieces,  and  seeing  how  Jefferson  was  squirming  under  their  mutilations,  com¬ 
forted  him  with  the  following  story,  the  rare  excellence  of  which  has  given 
it  a  currency  which  has  long  since  worn  off  the  novelty: 

" '  I  have  made  it  a  rule,’  said  he,  '  whenever  in  my  power,  to  avoid 
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becoming  the  draftsman  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I  took 
my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will  relate  to  you. 

"  '  When  I  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one  of  my  companions,  an  appren¬ 
ticed  hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to  open  shop  for  himself. 
His  first  concern  was  to  have  a  handsome  sign-board  with  the  proper  inscrip¬ 
tion.  He  composed  it  in  these  words:  John  Thompson,  Hatter,  makes  and 
sells  Hats  for  ready  Money,  with  a  figure  of  a  hat  subjoined.  But  he  thought 
he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for  their  amendments.  The  first  he  showed 
it  to  thought  the  word  hatter  tautologous,  because  followed  by  the  words 
makes  hats,  which  showed  he  was  a  hatter.  It  was  struck  out.  The  next 
observed  that  the  word  makes  might  as  well  be  omitted,  because  his  customers 
would  not  care  who  made  the  hats;  if  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would  buy, 
by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out.  A  third  said  he  thought  the  words 
for  ready  money  were  useless,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on 
credit:  everyone  who  purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted  with, 
and  the  inscription  now  stood,  John  Thompson  sells  hats.  "  Sells  hats,”  says 
his  next  friend;  "  why,  nobody  will  expect  you  to  give  them  away.  What 
then  is  the  use  of  that  word?  ”  It  was  stricken  out,  and  hats  followed, 
the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted  on  the  board.  So  his  inscription 
was  ultimately  reduced  to  John  Thompson,  with  the  figure  of  a  hat  sub¬ 
joined.’  ” 

When  the  members  were  about  to  sign  the  document,  Mr.  Hancock  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  We  must  be  unanimous;  there  must  be  no  pulling 
different  ways;  we  must  all  hang  together.”  "Yes,”  replied  Franklin,  "we 
must  indeed  all  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately.” 

The  Doric  simplicity  of  his  style;  his  incomparable  facility  of  condensing 
a  great  principle  into  an  apologue  or  an  anecdote,  many  of  which,  as  he 
applied  them,  have  become  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations;  his  habitual  modera¬ 
tion  of  statement,  his  aversion  to  exaggeration,  his  inflexible  logic,  and  his 
perfect  truthfulness  —  made  him  one  of  the  most  persuasive  men  of  his 
time,  and  his  writings  a  model  which  no  one  can  study  without  profit.  A 
judicious  selection  from  Franklin’s  writings  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  college  and  high  school  that  aspires  to  cultivate  in  its 
pupils  a  pure  style  and  correct  literary  taste. 

There  was  one  incident  in  Franklin’s  life,  which,  though  more  frequently 
referred  to  in  terms  of  reproach  than  any  other,  will  probably  count  for 
more  in  his  favor  in  the  Great  Assize  than  any  other  of  his  whole  life.  While 
yet  in  his  teens  he  became  a  father  before  he  was  a  husband.  He  never  did 
what  men  of  the  loftiest  moral  pretensions  not  unfrequently  do  —  shirk  as 
far  as  possible  any  personal  responsibility  for  this  indiscretion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  the  fruit  of  it  to  his  home;  gave  him  the  best  education 
the  schools  of  the  country  then  afforded.  When  he  went  abroad,  this  son 
accompanied  him,  was  presented  as  his  son  wherever  he  went,  was  presented 
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in  all  the  great  houses  in  which  he  himself  was  received;  he  entered  him  at 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  due  time  had  him  admitted  to  the  English  bar; 
made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  at  an  early  age  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  father  not  only  did  everything 
to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  done  his  son,  but  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  official  importance,  publicly  proclaimed  it  as  one  of 
the  great  errors  of  his  life.  The  world  has  always  abounded  with  bastards; 
but  with  the  exception  of  crowned  heads  claiming  to  hold  their  scepters  by 
Divine  right,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  criticism  or  reproach, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  parent  of  his  generation  of  anything 
like  corresponding  eminence  with  Franklin,  who  had  the  courage  and  the 
magnanimity  to  expiate  such  a  wrong  to  his  offspring  so  fully  and  effectively. 

Franklin  was  not  a  member  of  the  visible  Church,  nor  did  he  ever  become 
the  adherent  of  any  sect.  He  was  three  years  younger  than  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  in  his  youth  heard  his  share  of  the  then  prevailing  theology  of  New 
England,  of  which  Edwards  was  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  the  most 
eminent  exponent.  The  extremes  to  which  Edwards  carried  those  doctrines 
at  last  so  shocked  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that  he  was  rather  ignomin- 
iously  expelled  from  his  pulpit  at  Northampton;  and  the  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  very  considerable  proportions,  gradually  wandered  over  into 
the  Unitarian  communion.  To  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  inflexible  law  of 
action  and  reaction,  more  than  to  Priestley  or  anyone  else  of  their  generation, 
that  sect  owes  to  this  day  its  numerical  strength,  its  influence,  and  its  dignity, 
in  New  England.  With  the  creed  of  that  sect  Dr.  Franklin  had  more  in 
common  than  with  any  other,  though  he  was  much  too  wise  a  man  to  suppose 
that  there  was  but  one  gate  of  admission  to  the  Holy  City.  He  believed  in 
one  God;  that  Jesus  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,  and  his  example  the 
most  profitable  one  ever  given  us  to  follow.  He  never  succeeded  in  accepting 
the  doctrine  that  Jehovah  and  Jesus  were  one  person,  or  that  miracles 
attributed  to  the  latter  in  the  Bible  were  ever  worked.  He  thought  the  best 
service  and  sufficient  worship  of  God  was  in  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to 
his  creatures.  He  therefore  never  occupied  himself  much  with  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  sectarian  differences,  or  theological  subtleties.  A  reverend  can¬ 
didate  for  episcopal  orders  wrote  to  Franklin,  complaining  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  refused  to  ordain  him  unless  he  would  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  he  was  too  patriotic  a  Yankee  to  do.  Franklin,  in  reply, 
asked  what  necessity  there  was  for  his  being  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England;  if  it  would  not  be  as  well  were  it  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Perhaps 
were  he  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments, 
he  might  give  him  orders,  as  of  that  Church.  Should  both  England  and 
Ireland  refuse,  Franklin  assumed  that  the  Bishops  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  refuse  also,  unless  the  candidates  embraced  Lutheranism.  He  then 
added: 
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"  Next  to  becoming  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalian  clergy  of  America,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example  of  the  first 
clergy  of  Scotland,  soon  after  the  conversion  of  that  country  to  Christianity. 
When  the  King  had  built  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  requested  the 
King  of  Northumberland  to  lend  his  bishops  to  ordain  one  for  them,  that  their 
clergy  might  not  as  heretofore  be  obliged  to  go  to  Northumberland  for  orders, 
and  their  request  was  refused,  they  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
miter,  crosier,  and  robes  of  a  bishop  being  laid  upon  the  altar,  they  after 
earnest  prayers  for  direction  in  their  choice  elected  one  of  their  own  number; 
when  the  King  said  to  him,  r  Arise,  go  to  the  altar,  and  receive  your  office 
at  the  hand  of  God.’  His  brethren  led  him  to  the  altar,  robed  him,  put  the 
crosier  in  his  hand  and  the  miter  on  his  head,  and  he  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  Scotland. 

"  If  the  British  islands  were  sunk  in  the  sea  (and  the  surface  of  this  globe 
has  suffered  great  changes),  you  would  probably  take  some  such  method  as 
this;  and  if  they  persist  in  denying  your  ordination,  it  is  the  same  thing.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  when  people  are  more  enlightened,  it  will  be  wondered 
at  that  men  in  America,  qualified  by  their  learning  and  piety  to  pray  for  and 
instruct  their  neighbors,  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  till  they  had  made 
a  voyage  of  six  thousand  miles  out  and  home,  to  ask  leave  of  a  cross  old 
gentleman  at  Canterbury.” 

Franklin,  however,  was  in  no  sense  an  agnostic.  What  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  he  did  not  profess  to  understand  or  believe;  neither  was  he  guilty  of 
the  presumption  of  holding  that  what  he  could  not  understand,  he  might 
not  have  understood  if  he  had  been  a  wiser  and  better  man.  Though  impatient 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  he  never  spoke  lightly  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  the  Church  and  its  offices.  When  his  daughter  Sally  was  about 
to  marry,  he  wrote  to  her: 

"  My  dear  child,  the  natural  prudence  and  goodness  of  heart  God  has 
blest  you  with,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  be  particular  in  giving  you 
advice.  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  the  more  attentively  dutiful  and  tender 
you  are  towards  your  good  mamma,  the  more  you  will  recommend  yourself 
to  me.  But  why  should  I  mention  me,  when  you  have  so  much  higher  a 
promise  in  the  Commandments,  that  such  conduct  will  recommend  you  to  the 
favor  of  God?  You  know  I  have  many  enemies,  all  indeed  on  the  public 
account  (for  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  have  in  a  private  capacity  given  just 
cause  of  offense  to  anyone  whatever) :  yet  they  are  enemies,  and  very  bitter 
ones;  and  you  must  expect  their  enmity  will  extend  in  some  degree  to  you, 
so  that  your  slightest  indiscretions  will  be  magnified  into  crimes,  in  order  the 
more  sensibly  to  wound  and  afflict  me.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for 
you  to  be  extremely  circumspect  in  all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may 
be  given  to  their  malevolence. 

"  Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devotion  in  the 
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Common  Prayer  Book  is  your  principal  business  there,  and  if  properly  at¬ 
tended  to  will  do  more  towards  amending  the  heart  than  sermons  generally 
can  do.  For  they  were  composed  by  men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom 
than  our  common  composers  of  sermons  can  pretend  to  be;  and  therefore  I 
wish  you  would  never  miss  the  prayer  days:  yet  I  do  not  mean  you  should 
despise  sermons,  even  of  the  preachers  you  dislike,  for  the  discourse  is  often 
much  better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come  through  very  dirty 
earth.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  as  you  seemed  to  express  a 
little  before  I  came  away  some  inclination  to  leave  our  church,  which  I  would 
not  have  you  do.” 

I  cannot  more  fitly  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  America’s  most  illustrious 
citizen,  than  by  quoting  from  a  touching  and  most  affectionate  letter  from 
Mrs.  Hewson  (Margaret  Stevenson)  —  one  of  Franklin’s  worthiest,  most 
faithful,  and  most  valued  friends  —  addressed  to  one  of  Franklin’s  oldest 
friends  in  England: 

"We  have  lost  that  valued,  venerable,  kind  friend  whose  knowledge  en¬ 
lightened  our  minds  and  whose  philanthropy  warmed  our  hearts.  But  we  have 
the  consolation  to  think  that  if  a  life  well  spent  in  acts  of  universal  benevo¬ 
lence  to  mankind,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Divine  favor,  a  patient  sub¬ 
mission  under  severe  chastisement,  and  an  humble  trust  in  Almighty  mercy, 
can  insure  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  our  present  loss  is  his  gain.  I  was 
the  faithful  witness  of  the  closing  scene,  which  he  sustained  with  that  calm 
fortitude  which  characterized  him  through  life.  No  repining,  no  peevish  ex¬ 
pression  ever  escaped  him  during  a  confinement  of  two  years,  in  which,  I 
believe,  if  every  moment  of  ease  could  be  added  together,  would  not  amount 
to  two  whole  months.  When  the  pain  was  not  too  violent  to  be  amused,  he 
employed  himself  with  his  books,  his  pen,  or  in  conversation  with  his  friends; 
and  upon  every  occasion  displayed  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  and  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  his  temper.  Even  when  the  intervals  from  pain  were  so  short  that 
his  words  were  frequently  interrupted,  I  have  known  him  to  hold  a  discourse 
in  a  sublime  strain  of  piety.  I  say  this  to  you  because  I  know  it  will  give 
you  pleasure. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  one  day  that  I  passed  with  our  friend  last  summer. 
I  found  him  in  bed  in  great  agony;  but  when  that  agony  abated  a  little  I 
asked  if  I  should  read  to  him.  He  said  yes;  and  the  first  book  I  met  with 
was  Johnson’s  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.’  I  read  the  '  Life  of  Watts,’  who  was  a 
favorite  author  with  Dr.  Franklin;  and  instead  of  lulling  him  to  sleep,  it 
roused  him  to  a  display  of  the  powers  of  his  memory  and  his  reason.  He 
repeated  several  of  Watts’  '  Lyric  Poems,’  and  descanted  upon  their  sub¬ 
limity  in  a  strain  worthy  of  them  and  of  their  pious  author.  It  is  natural  for 
us  to  wish  that  an  attention  to  some  ceremonies  had  accompanied  that  religion 
of  the  heart  which  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Franklin  always  possessed;  but  let  us 
who  feel  the  benefit  of  them  continue  to  practise  them,  without  thinking 
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lightly  of  that  piety  which  could  support  pain  without  a  murmur,  and  meet 
death  without  terror.” 

Franklin  made  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  President  Styles  of  Yale 
College,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  know  his  opinion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Franklin’s  reply  was  written  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  eighty-fourth 
of  his  age: 

"You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  questioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your  curiosity  amiss,  and  shall 
endeavor  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it.  Flere  is  my  creed.  I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That 
he  ought  to  be  worshiped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to 
him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this. 
These  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all  sound  religion,  and  I  regard 
them  as  you  do  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  with  them. 

"  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  particularly  desire, 
I  think  his  system  of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best 
the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various 
corrupting  changes,  and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present  Dissenters  in  Eng¬ 
land,  some  doubts  as  to  his  Divinity;  though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogma¬ 
tize  upon,  having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with 
it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less 
trouble.  I  see  no  harm,  however,  in  its  being  believed,  if  that  belief  has  the 
good  consequence,  as  probably  it  has,  of  making  his  doctrines  more  respected 
and  more  observed;  especially  as  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes  it 
amiss,  by  distinguishing  the  unbelievers  in  his  government  of  the  world  with 
any  peculiar  marks  of  his  displeasure. 

"  I  shall  only  add,  respecting  myself,  that,  having  experienced  the  goodness 
of  that  Being  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  continuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the  smallest  conceit  of 
meriting  such  goodness.  My  sentiments  on  this  head  you  will  see  in  the  copy 
of  an  old  letter  inclosed,  which  I  wrote  in  answer  to  one  from  an  old  religion¬ 
ist  whom  I  had  relieved  in  a  paralytic  case  by  electricity,  and  who,  being 
afraid  I  should  grow  proud  upon  it,  sent  me  his  serious  though  rather  imper¬ 
tinent  caution.” 


John  Bigelow 
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OF  FRANKLIN’S  FAMILY  AND  EARLY  LIFE 

From  the  '  Autobiography,’  in  Bigelow’s  Edition  of  Franklin’s  Works 

JOSIAH,  my  father,  married  young,  and  carried  his  wife  with  three 
children  into  New  England  about  1682.  The  conventicles  having  been 
forbidden  by  law  and  frequently  disturbed,  induced  some  considerable 
men  of  his  acquaintance  to  remove  to  that  country,  and  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  accompany  them  thither,  where  they  expected  to  enjoy  their  mode  of 
religion  with  freedom.  By  the  same  wife  he  had  four  children  more  born 
there,  and  by  a  second  wife  ten  more,  in  all  seventeen;  of  which  I  remember 
thirteen  sitting  at  one  time  at  his  table,  who  all  grew  up  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  married.  I  was  the  youngest  son  and  the  youngest  child  but  two, 
and  was  born  in  Boston,  New  England.  My  mother,  the  second  wife,  was 
Abiah  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  of  whom  honorable  mention  is  made  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
church  history  of  that  country,  entitled  '  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,’  as 
rr  a  goodly,  learned  Englishman,”  if  I  remember  the  words  rightly.  I  have 
heard  that  he  wrote  sundry  small  occasional  pieces,  but  only  one  of  them 
was  printed,  which  I  saw  now  many  years  since.  .  .  . 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  different  trades.  I  was  put 
to  the  grammar  school  at  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  intending  to  devote 
me,  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  My  early  readiness 
in  learning  to  read  (which  must  have  been  very  early,  as  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  could  not  read),  and  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends  that  I  should 
certainly  make  a  good  scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  purpose  of  his.  My 
uncle  Benjamin  too  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  to  give  me  all  his  short¬ 
hand  volumes  of  sermons  —  I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with  —  if  I  would 
learn  his  character.  I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar  school  not  quite 
one  year,  though  in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradually  from  the  middle  of  the 
class  of  that  year  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and  farther  was  removed  into  the 
next  class  above  it,  in  order  to  go  with  that  into  the  third  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  my  father  in  the  meantime  —  from  a  view  of  the  expense  of  a 
college  education,  which  having  so  large  a  family  he  could  not  well  afford, 
and  the  mean  living  many  so  educated  were  afterwards  able  to  obtain  — 
reasons  that  he  gave  to  his  friends  in  my  hearing  —  altered  his  first  intention, 
took  me  from  the  grammar  school,  and  sent  me  to  a  school  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  famous  man,  Mr.  George  Brownell,  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  profession  generally,  and  that  by  mild,  encouraging  methods. 
Under  him  I  acquired  fair  writing  pretty  soon,  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic, 
and  made  no  progress  in  it.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my 
father  in  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler  — 
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a  business  he  was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
and  on  finding  his  dyeing  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family,  being  in 
little  request.  Accordingly  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for  the  candles, 
filling  the  dipping-mold  and  the  molds  for  cast  candles,  attending  the  shop, 
going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  but  my 
father  declared  against  it:  however,  living  near  the  water,  I  was  much  in 
and  about  it,  learnt  early  to  swim  well  and  to  manage  boats;  and  when  in  a 
boat  or  canoe  with  other  boys  I  was  commonly  allowed  to  govern,  especially 
in  any  case  of  difficulty;  and  upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader 
among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will 
mention  one  instance,  as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not 
then  justly  conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill-pond,  on  the  edge 
of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much 
trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My  proposal  was  to  build  a 
wharf  there,  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon;  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a  large 
heap  of  stones  which  were  intended  for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and 
which  would  very  well  suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  workmen  were  gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and 
working  with  them  diligently  like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three 
to  a  stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The  next 
morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones,  which  were  found 
in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  removers;  we  were  discovered  and 
complained  of;  several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  fathers,  and  though  I 
pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing  was 
useful  which  was  not  honest. 

I  continued  thus  employed  in  my  father’s  business  for  two  years,  that  is, 
till  I  was  twelve  years  old;  and  my  brother  John,  who  was  bred  to  that 
business,  having  left  my  father,  married,  and  set  up  for  himself  at  Rhode 
Island,  there  was  all  appearance  that  I  was  destined  to  supply  his  place  and 
become  a  tallow-chandler.  But  my  dislike  to  the  trade  continuing,  my  father 
was  under  apprehensions  that  if  he  did  not  find  one  for  me  more  agreeable, 
I  should  break  away  and  get  to  sea,  as  his  son  Josiah  had  done,  to  his  great 
vexation.  He  therefore  sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him,  and  see  joiners, 
bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he  might  observe  my 
inclination,  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  other  on  land.  It  has 
ever  since  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  workmen  handle  their  tools;  and 
it  has  been  useful  to  me,  having  learnt  so  much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little 
jobs  myself  in  my  house  when  a  workman  could  not  readily  be  got,  and  to 
construct  little  machines  for  my  experiments,  while  the  intention  of  making 
the  experiment  was  fresh  and  warm  in  my  mind.  My  father  at  last  fixed  upon 
the  cutler’s  trade,  and  my  uncle  Benjamin’s  son  Samuel,  who  was  bred  to 
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that  business  in  London,  being  about  that  time  established  in  Boston,  I  was 
sent  to  be  with  him  some  time  on  liking.  But  his  expectations  of  a  fee  with 
me  displeasing  my  father,  I  was  taken  home  again. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that  came  into 
my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  Pleased  with  the  '  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan’s  works  in  separate  little  volumes.  I 
afterward  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Burton’s  '  Historical  Collections  ’; 
they  were  small  chapmen’s  books,  and  cheap,  40  or  50  in  all.  My  father’s 
little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which 
I  read,  and  have  siijce  often  regretted  that  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  since  it  was 
now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plutarch’s  Lives  there  was,  in  which 
I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There 
was  also  a  book  of  Defoe’s,  called  '  An  Essay  on  Projects,’  and  another  of 
Dr.  Mather’s,  called  '  Essays  to  Do  Good,’  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn 
of  thinking  that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events 
of  my  life. 

This  bookis|)  inclination  at  length  determined  my  father  to  make  me  a 
printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son  (James)  of  that  profession.  In  1717 
my  brother  James  returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  letters,  to  set  up 
his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much  better  than  that  of  my  father,  but 
still  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea.  To  prevent  the  apprehended  effect  of  such 
an  inclination,  my  father  was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother. 
I  stood  out  some  time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded,  and  signed  the  indentures 
when  I  was  yet  but  twelve  years  old.  I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till  I 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  journeyman’s  wages 
during  the  last  year.  In  a  little  time  I  made  great  proficiency  in  the  business, 
and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother.  I  now  had  access  to  better  books. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes 
to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often 
I  sat  up  in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book 
was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest 
it  should  be  missed  or  wanted. 


FRANKLIN’S  JOURNEY  TO  PHILADELPHIA:  HIS  ARRIVAL 

THERE 

From  the  'Autobiography/  in  Bigelow’s  Edition  of  Franklin’s  Works 

I  PROCEEDED  on  my  journey  on  foot,  having  fifty  miles  to  Burlington, 
where  I  was  told  I  should  find  boats  that  would  carry  me  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  Philadelphia. 

It  rained  verv  hard  all  the  day;  I  was  thoroughly  soaked,  and  by  noon  a 
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good  deal  tired;  so  I  stopt  at  a  poor  inn,  where  I  stayed  all  night,  beginning 
now  to  wish  that  I  had  never  left  home.  I  cut  so  miserable  a  figure  too  that 
I  found,  by  the  questions  asked  me,  I  was  suspected  to  be  some  runaway 
servant,  and  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  on  that  suspicion.  However,  I 
proceeded  the  next  day,  and  got  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  Burlington,  kept  by  one  Dr.  Brown.  He  entered  into  conversation 
with  me  while  I  took  some  refreshment;  and  finding  I  had  read  a  little, 
became  very  sociable  and  friendly.  Our  acquaintance  continued  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  had  been,  I  imagine,  an  itinerant  doctor,  for  there  was  no  town  in 
England  or  country  in  Europe  of  which  he  could  not  give  a  very  particular 
account.  He  had  some  letters,  and  was  ingenious,  but  much  of  an  unbeliever, 
and  wickedly  undertook,  some  years  after,  to  travesty  the  Bible  in  doggerel 
verse,  as  Cotton  had  done  Vergil.  By  this  means  he  set  many  of  the  facts  in 
a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  might  have  hurt  weak  minds  if  his  work  had 
been  published,  but  it  never  was. 

At  his  house  I  lay  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  reached  Burlington, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  regular  boats  were  gone  a  little 
before  my  coming,  and  no  other  expected  to  go  before  Tuesday,  this  being 
Saturday;  wherefore  I  returned  to  an  old  woman  in  the  town,  of  whom  I 
had  bought  gingerbread  to  eat  on  the  water,  and  asked  her  advice.  She 
invited  me  to  lodge  at  her  house  till  a  passage  by  water  should  offer;  and 
being  tired  with  my  foot-traveling,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  She,  understand¬ 
ing  I  was  a  printer,  would  have  had  me  stay  at  that  town  and  follow  my 
business,  being  ignorant  of  the  stock  necessary  to  begin  with.  She  was  very 
hospitable,  gave  me  a  dinner  of  ox-cheek  with  great  good-will,  accepting 
only  of  a  pot  of  ale  in  return;  and  I  thought  myself  fixed  till  Tuesday  should 
come.  However,  walking  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  boat  came 
by,  which  I  found  was  going  towards  Philadelphia,  with  several  people  in 
her.  They  took  me  in,  and  as  there  was  no  wind,  we  rowed  all  the  way;  and 
about  midnight,  not  having  yet  seen  the  city,  some  of  the  company  were 
confident  we  must  have  passed  it,  and  would  row  no  farther;  the  others  knew 
not  where  we  were;  so  we  put  toward  the  shore,  got  into  a  creek,  landed  near 
an  old  fence,  with  the  rails  of  which  we  made  a  fire  —  the  night  being  cold, 
in  October  —  and  there  we  remained  till  daylight.  Then  one  of  the  company 
knew  the  place  to  be  Cooper’s  Creek,  a  little  above  Philadelphia,  which  we 
saw  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  creek,  and  arrived  there  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  landed  at  the  Market  Street  wharf. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description  of  my  journey,  and 
shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  that  city,  that  you  may  in  your  mind 
compare  such  unlike  beginnings  with  the  figure  I  have  since  made  there. 
I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round  by  sea.  I  was 
dirty  from  my  journey;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stock¬ 
ings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with 
traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest;  I  was  very  hungry;  and  my  whole  stock 
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of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter 
I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it,  on 
account  of  my  rowing,  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it;  a  man  being  some¬ 
times  more  generous  when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when  he  has 
plenty,  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about,  till  near  the  market-house  I  met 
a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread,  and  inquiring  where 
he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker’s  he  directed  me  to,  in  Second 
Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as  we  had  in  Boston;  but  they, 
it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf, 
and  was  told  they  had  none  such.  So,  not  considering  or  knowing  the 
difference  of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread, 
I  bade  him  give  me  threepenny  worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly, 
three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and 
having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm  and 
eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth  Street, 
passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife’s  father;  when  she,  standing 
at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward, 
ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  Street  and 
part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and  coming  round  found 
myself  again  at  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I 
went  for  a  draught  of  the  river  water;  and  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls, 
gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time  had 
many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined 
them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  near 
the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and  after  looking  round  awhile  and 
hearing  nothing  said,  being  very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the 
preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke 
up,  when  one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was  therefore  the  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN  AS  A  PRINTER 

From  the  'Autobiography,’  in  Bigelow’s  Edition  of  Franklin’s  Works 

I  NOW  began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  money  beforehand,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  better  work,  I  left  Palmer’s  to  work  at  Watts’s,  near  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  a  still  greater  printing-house.  Here  I  continued  all  the  rest 
of  my  stay  in  London. 
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At  my  first  admission  into  this  printing-house  I  took  to  working  at  press, 
imagining  I  felt  a  want  of  the  bodily  exercise  I  had  been  used  to  in  America, 
where  presswork  is  mixed  with  composing.  I  drank  only  water;  the  other 
workmen,  near  fifty  in  number,  were  great  guzzlers  of  beer.  On  occasion, 
I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  others 
carried  but  one  in  both  hands.  They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and  several 
instances,  that  the  Water  American,  as  they  called  me,  was  stronger  than 
themselves,  who  drank  strong  beer!  We  had  an  ale-house  boy,  who  attended 
always  in  the  house  to  supply  the  workmen.  My  companion  at  the  press 
drank  every  day  a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint  at  breakfast  with  his  bread 
and  cheese,  a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a  pint  in 
the  afternoon  about  six  o’clock,  and  another  when  he  had  done  his  day’s 
work.  I  thought  it  a  detestable  custom;  but  it  was  necessary,  he  supposed,  to 
drink  strong  beer  that  he  might  be  strong  to  labor.  I  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by.  beer  could  only  be  in  proportion 
to  the  grain  or  flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which  it  was 
made;  that  there  was  more  flour  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread;  and  therefore,  if 
he  would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water,  it  would  give  him  more  strength  than 
a  quart  of  beer.  He  drank  on,  however,  and  had  four  or  five  shillings  to  pay 
out  of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night  for  that  muddling  liquor;  an  expense 
I  was  free  from.  And  thus  these  poor  devils  keep  themselves  always  under. 

Watts  after  some  weeks  desiring  to  have  me  in  the  composing-room,  I  left 
the  pressmen:  a  new  bien  venu  or  sum  for  drink,  being  five  shillings,  was 
demanded  of  me  by  the  compositors.  I  thought  it  an  imposition,  as  I  had 
paid  below:  the  master  thought  so  too,  and  forbade  my  paying  it.  I  stood 
out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  accordingly  considered  as  an  excommunicate, 
and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  private  mischief  done  me,  by  mixing  my 
sorts,  transposing  my  pages,  breaking  my  matter,  etc.,  etc.,  if  I  were  ever  so 
little  out  of  the  room  —  and  ascribed  to  the  chapel  ghost,  which  they 
said  ever  haunted  those  not  regularly  admitted  —  that  notwithstanding  the 
master’s  protection  I  found  myself  obliged  to  comply  and  pay  the  money, 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  being  on  ill  terms  with  those  one  is  to  live  with 
continually. 

I  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  acquired  considerable 
influence.  I  proposed  some  reasonable  alterations  in  their  chapel  laws,  and 
carried  them  against  all  opposition.  From  my  example,  a  great  part  of  them 
left  their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer  and  bread  and  cheese,  finding  they 
could  with  me  be  supplied  from  a  neighboring  house  with  a  large  porringer 
of  hot  water-gruel  sprinkled  with  pepper,  crumbed  with  bread,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer;  viz.,  three  half-pence.  This  was 
a  more  comfortable  as  well  as  cheaper  breakfast,  and  kept  their  heads 
clearer.  Those  who  continued  sotting  with  beer  all  day  were  often,  by  not 
paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  ale-house,  and  used  to  make  interest  with  me  to 
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get  beer;  their  light ,  as  they  phrased  it,  being  out.  I  watched  the  pay-table 
on  Saturday  night,  and  collected  what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to 
pay  sometimes  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on  their  account.  This,  and  my 
being  esteemed  a  pretty  good  rigite  —  that  is,  a  jocular  verbal  satirist  — 
supported  my  consequence  in  the  society.  My  constant  attendance  (I  never 
making  a  St.  Monday)  recommended  me  to  the  master;  and  my  uncommon 
quickness  at  composing  occasioned  my  being  put  upon  all  work  of  despatch, 
which  was  generally  better  paid.  So  I  went  on  now  very  agreeably. 


RULES  OF  HEALTH 


E 


From  '  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  ’ 

AT  and  drink  such  an  exact  quantity  as  the  constitution  of  thy  body 
allows  of,  in  reference  to  the  services  of  the  mind. 

They  that  study  much  ought  not  to  eat  as  much  as  those  that  work 
hard,  their  digestion  being  not  so  good. 

The  exact  quantity  and  quality  being  found  out,  is  to  be  kept  to  constantly. 

Excess  in  all  other  things  whatever,  as  well  as  in  meat  and  drink,  is  also 
to  be  avoided. 

Youth,  age,  and  sick  require  a  different  quantity. 

And  so  do  those  of  contrary  complexions;  for  that  which  is  too  much  for 
a  phlegmatic  man,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  choleric. 

The  measure  of  food  ought  to  be  (as  much  as  possibly  may  be)  exactly 
proportionable  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  stomach,  because  the 
stomach  digests  it. 

That  quantity  that  is  sufficient,  the  stomach  can  perfectly  concoct  and 
digest,  and  it  sufficeth  the  due  nourishment  of  the  body. 

A  greater  quantity  of  some  things  may  be  eaten  than  of  others,  some  being 
of  lighter  digestion  than  others. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  out  an  exact  measure;  but  eat  for  necessity, 
not  pleasure:  for  lust  knows  not  where  necessity  ends. 

Wouldst  thou  enjoy  a  long  life,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  vigorous  mind,  and 
be  acquainted  also  with  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  labor  in  the  first  place 
to  bring  thy  appetite  to  reason. 
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THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH 
From  '  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  ’ 

COURTEOUS  reader,  I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so 
great  pleasure  as  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by  others. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified  by  an  incident 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately  where  a  great  number 
of  people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchants’  goods.  The  hour  of  the 
sale  not  being  come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times; 
and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man  with  white  locks: 
"  Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not  these 
heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay 
them?  What  would  you  advise  us  to?  ”  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and 
replied,  "  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short;  for 
'  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.”  They  joined  in 
desiring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as 
follows: 

"  Friends,”  said  he,  "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on 
by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily 
discharge  them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some 
of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by 
our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  and  from  these  taxes  the 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement.  However, 
let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us:  '  God 
helps  them  that  help  themselves,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.  .  .  . 

"  Beware  of  little  expenses:  '  A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship,’  as  Poor 
Richard  says;  and  again,  'Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove’;  and 
moreover,  '  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them.’ 

"  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  knick-knacks. 
You  call  them  goods;  but  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to 
some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may,  for 
less  than  they  cost;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they  must  be  dear 
to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard  says:  '  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of, 
and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries.’  And  again,  '  At  a  great  penny¬ 
worth  pause  a  while.’  He  means  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only 
and  not  real;  or  the  bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee 
more  harm  than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  '  Many  have  been  ruined 
by  buying  good  pennyworths.’  Again,  '  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance  ’;  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at  auctions, 
for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on 
the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly  and  half  starved  their  families. 
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'  Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,’  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

"  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life;  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
conveniences:  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have 
them!  By  these  and  other  extravagances  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who  through 
industry  and  frugality  have  maintained  their  standing;  in  which  case  it  appears 
plainly  that  '  A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his 
knees,’  as  poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think,  '  It  is  day,  and  will  never  be 
night  ’;  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth  minding;  but 
'  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the 
bottom,’  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  then,  '  When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know 
the  worth  of  water.’  But  this  they  might  have  known  before,  if  they  had 
taken  his  advice.  'If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to 
borrow  some:  for  he  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing,’  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  indeed,  so  does  he  that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it 
in  again.  Poor  Dick  further  advises  and  says:  — 

Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse; 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 

And  again,  '  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.’ 
When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your 
appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece;  but  Poor  Dick  says,  '  It  is  easier  to  suppress 
the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.’  And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for 
the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  '  Pride  that 
dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt.  Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined 
with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.’  And  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this 
pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  suffered?  It 
cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pain;  it  makes  no  increase  of  merit  in  the 
person;  it  creates  envy;  it  hastens  misfortune. 

"  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities!  We 
are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale  six  months’  credit;  and  that  perhaps  has 
induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money, 
and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But  ah!  think  what  you  do  when  you 
run  in  debt:  you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear 
when  you  speak  to  him;  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and 
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by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity  and  sink  into  base  downright  lying; 
for  '  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is  running  in  debt,’  as  Poor  Richard 
says:  and  again  to  the  same  purpose,  'Lying  rides  upon  Debt’s  back’; 
whereas  a  free-born  Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see 
or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit 
and  virtue.  '  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright.’ 

"  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince  or  of  that  government  who  should 
issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or  a  gentlewoman, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude?  Would  you  not  say  that  you  were 
free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please;  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a 
breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such  a  government  tyrannical?  And  yet  you 
are  about  to  put  yourself  under  such  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such 
dress!  Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your 
liberty  by  confining  you  in  jail  till  you  shall  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you 
have  got  your  bargain,  you  may  perhaps  think  little  of  payment;  but  as  Poor 
Richard  says,  '  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors;  creditors  are  a 
superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times.’  The  day  comes 
round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
to  satisfy  it;  or  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term  which  at  first  seemed 
so  long  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short.  Time  will  seem  to  have 
added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  '  Those  have  a  short  Lent 
who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.’  At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think 
yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extrava¬ 
gance  without  injury,  but  — 

For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may; 

No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day. 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever  while  you  live,  expense  is 
constant  and  certain;  and  '  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep 
one  in  fuel,’  as  Poor  Richard  says;  so,  '  Rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than 
rise  in  debt.’ 

« 

Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold; 

’Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold. 

And  when  you  have  got  the  Philosopher’s  Stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

"  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom:  but  after  all,  do  not 
depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry  and  frugality  and  prudence, 
though  excellent  things;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of 
Heaven;  and  therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable 
to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it;  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remem¬ 
ber,  Job  suffered  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 
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"  And  now,  to  conclude,  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other,’  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that;  for  it  is  true, 
'  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.’  However,  remember 
this:  'They  that  will  not  be  counseled,  cannot  be  helped’;  and  further,  that 
'  If  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuckles,’  as  Poor 
Richard  says.” 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it  and 
approved  the  doctrine;  and  immediately  practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  a  common  sermon;  for  the  auction  opened  and  they  began  to  buy 
extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  Almanacs, 
and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  these  topics  during  the  course  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have  tired  anyone 
else;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious 
that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which  he  had  ascribed  to 
me,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it;  and  though 
I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved 
to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy 
profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine.  I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richard  Saunders 


SPEECH  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION,  IN  FAVOR  OF 
OPENING  ITS  SESSIONS  WITH  PRAYER 

Mr.  President: 

THE  small  progress  we  have  made,  after  four  or  five  weeks’  close 
attendance  and  continual  reasons  with  each  other,  our  different 
sentiments  on  almost  jevery  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as 
many  Noes  as  Ayes,  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political 
wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  all  about  in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone 
back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined  the  different 
forms  of  those  republics,  which,  having  been  originally  formed  with  the 
seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed 
modern  states  all  round  Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable 
to  our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find 
political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how 
has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly 
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applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we 
had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard;  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle  must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending 
Providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend?  or  do  we  imagine 
we  no  longer  need  its  assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been 
assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  "except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.”  I  firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
,  without  his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no 
better  than  the  builders  of  Babel:  we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial 
local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become 
a  reproach  and  a  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse,  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  gov¬ 
ernment  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  — 

That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its 
blessing  on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before 
we  proceed  to  business;  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  officiate  in  that  service. 


ON  WAR 

I  AGREE  with  you  perfectly  in  your  disapprobation  of  war.  Abstracted 
from  the  inhumanity  of  it,  I  think  it  wrong  in  point  of  human  prudence; 
for  whatever  advantage  one  nation  would  obtain  from  another,  whether 
it  be  part  of  their  territory,  the  liberty  of  commerce  with  them,  free  passage 
on  their  rivers,  etc.,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  purchase  such  advantage 
with  ready  money  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  acquiring  it  by  war.  An  army 
is  a  devouring  monster;  and  when  you  have  raised  it,  you  have,  in  order  to 
subsist  it,  not  only  the  fair  charges  of  pay,  clothing,  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  with  numberless  other  contingent  and  just  charges  to  answer 
and  satisfy,  but  you  have  all  the  additional  knavish  charges  of  the  numerous 
tribe  of  contractors  to  defray,  with  those  of  every  other  dealer  who  furnishes 
the  articles  wanted  for  your  army,  and  takes  advantage  of  that  want  to 
demand  exorbitant  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  statesmen  had  a  little  more 
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arithmetic,  or  were  more  accustomed  to  calculation,  wars  would  be  much 
less  frequent.  I  am  confident  that  Canada  might  have  been  purchased  from 
France  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  England  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it. 
And  if  instead  of  fighting  with  us  for  the  power  of  taxing  us,  she  had  kept 
us  in  good  humor  by  allowing  us  to  dispose  of  our  own  money,  and  now  and 
then  giving  us  a  little  of  hers,  by  way  of  donation  to  colleges,  or  hospitals, 
or  for  cutting  canals,  or  fortifying  ports,  she  might  have  easily  drawn  from 
us  much  more  by  our  occasional  voluntary  grants  and  contributions  than  ever 
she  could  by  taxes.  Sensible  people  will  give  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  to  a 
dry  pump,  that  they  may  afterwards  get  from  it  all  they  have  occasion  for. 
Her  ministry  were  deficient  in  that  little  point  of  common-sense;  and  so  they 
spent  one  hundred  millions  of  her  money  and  after  all  lost  what  they  con¬ 
tended  for. 


REVENGE 

Letter  to  Madame  Helvetius 

MORTIFIED  at  the  barbarous  resolution  pronounced  by  you  so 
positively  yesterday  evening  —  that  you  would  remain  single  the 
rest  of  your  life,  as  a  compliment  due  to  the  memory  of  your 
husband  —  I  retired  to  my  chamber.  Throwing  myself  upon  my  bed,  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  was  transported  to  the  Elysian  Fields. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  wished  to  see  any  persons  in  particular;  to  which 
I  replied  that  I  wished  to  see  the  philosophers.  — "  There  are  two  who  live 
here  at  hand  in  this  garden;  they  are  good  neighbors,  and  very  friendly 
towards  one  another.”  —  "Who  are  they?”  —  "Socrates  and  Helvetius.” 
—  "I  esteem  them  both  highly;  but  let  me  see  Helvetius  first,  because  I 
understand  a  little  French,  but  not  a  word  of  Greek.”  I  was  conducted  to 
him:  he  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  having  known  me,  he  said,  by 
character,  some  time  past.  He  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  relative  to  the 
war,  the  present  state  of  religion,  of  liberty,  of  the  government  in  France. 
"You  do  not  inquire,  then,”  said  I,  "after  your  dear  friend,  Madame 
Helvetius;  yet  she  loves  you  exceedingly:  I  was  in  her  company  not  more 
than  an  hour  ago.”  "  Ah,”  said  he,  "  you  make  me  recur  to  my  past  happiness, 
which  ought  to  be  forgotten  in  order  to  be  happy  here.  For  many  years  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  her,  though  at  length  I  am  consoled.  I  have  taken 
another  wife,  the  most  like  her  that  I  could  find;  she  is  not  indeed  altogether 
so  handsome,  but  she  has  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  good  sense;  and  her  whole 
study  is  to  please  me.  She  is  at  this  moment  gone  to  fetch  the  best  nectar 
and  ambrosia  to  regale  me;  stay  here  awhile  and  you  will  see  her.”  "  I 
perceive,”  said  I,  "  that  your  former  friend  is  more  faithful  to  you  than  you 
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are  to  her;  she  has  had  several  good  offers,  but  refused  them  all.  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  I  loved  her  extremely;  but  she  was  cruel  to  me,  and 
rejected  me  peremptorily  for  your  sake.”  "  I  pity  you  sincerely,”  said  he,  "  for 
she  is  an  excellent  woman,  handsome  and  amiable.  But  do  not  the  Abbe  de 
la  Roche  and  the  Abbe  Morellet  visit  her?  ”  —  "  Certainly  they  do;  not  one 
of  your  friends  has  dropped  her  acquaintance.”  —  "  If  you  had  gained  the 
Abbe  Morellet  with  a  bribe  of  good  coffee  and  cream,  perhaps  you  would 
have  succeeded:  for  he  is  as  deep  a  reasoner  as  Duns  Scotus  or  St.  Thomas: 
he  arranges  and  methodizes  his  arguments  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
almost  irresistible.  Or  if  by  a  fine  edition  of  some  old  classic  you  had  gained 
the  Abbe  de  la  Roche  to  speak  against  you,  that  would  have  been  still  better; 
as  I  always  observed  that  when  he  recommended  anything  to  her,  she  had  a 
great  inclination  to  do  directly  the  contrary.”  As  he  finished  these  words  the 
new  Madame  Helvetius  entered  with  the  nectar,  and  I  recognized  her  im¬ 
mediately  as  my  former  American  friend  Mrs.  Franklin!  I  reclaimed  her, 
but  she  answered  me  coldly:  "  I  was  a  good  wife  to  you  for  forty -nine  years 
and  four  months  —  nearly  half  a  century;  let  that  content  you.  I  have  formed 
a  new  connection  here,  which  will  last  to  eternity.” 

Indignant  at  this  refusal  of  my  Eurydice,  I  immediately  resolved  to  quit 
those  ungrateful  shades,  and  return  to  this  good  world  again,  to  behold  the 
sun  and  you!  Here  I  am:  let  us  avenge  ourselves! 


THE  EPHEMERA;  AN  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

LETTER  TO  MADAME  BRILLON  OF  PASSY,  WRITTEN  IN  1778 

YOU  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  we  lately  spent  that 
happy  day  in  the  delightful  garden  and  sweet  society  of  the  Moulin 
Joly,  I  stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed  some  time 
behind  the  company.  We  had  been  shown  numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of 
little  fly,  called  an  ephemera,  whose  successive  generations,  we  were  told, 
were  bred  and  expired  within  the  day.  I  happened  to  see  a  living  company  of 
them  on  a  leaf,  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  conversation.  You  know  I 
understand  all  the  inferior  animal  tongues.  My  too  great  application  to  the 
study  of  them  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  give  for  the  little  progress  I  have 
made  in  your  charming  language.  I  listened  through  curiosity  to  the  discourse 
of  these  little  creatures;  but  as  they  in  their  natural  vivacity  spoke  three  or 
four  together,  I  could  make  but  little  of  their  conversation.  I  found  however 
by  some  broken  expressions  that  I  heard  now  and  then,  they  were  disputing 
warmly  on  the  merit  of  two  foreign  musicians,  one  a  cousin,  the  other  a 
moscheto ;  in  which  dispute  they  spent  their  time,  seemingly  as  regardless  of 
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the  shortness  of  life  as  if  they  had  been  sure  of  living  a  month.  Happy 
people!  thought  I;  you  are  certainly  under  a  wise,  just,  and  mild  government, 
since  you  have  no  public  grievances  to  complain  of,  nor  any  subject  of  con¬ 
tention  but  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign  music.  I  turned 
my  head  from  them  to  an  old  gray-headed  one,  who  was  single  on  another 
leaf,  and  talking  to  himself.  Being  amused  with  his  soliloquy,  I  put  it  down 
in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will  likewise  amuse  her  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted 
for  the  most  pleasing  of  all  amusements,  her  delicious  company  and  heavenly 
harmony. 

"  It  was,”  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  learned  philosophers  of  our  race  who 
lived  and  flourished  long  before  my  time,  that  this  vast  world,  the  Moulin 
Joly,  could  not  itself  subsist  more  than  eighteen  hours;  and  I  think  there 
was  some  foundation  for  that  opinion,  since  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
great  luminary  that  gives  life  to  all  nature,  and  which  in  my  time  has 
evidently  declined  considerably  towards  the  ocean  at  the  end  of  our  earth, 
it  must  then  finish  its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  surround  us, 
and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness,  necessarily  producing  universal 
death  and  destruction.  I  have  lived  seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age,  being 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  of  time.  How  very  few  of  us 
continue  so  long!  I  have  seen  generations  born,  flourish,  and  expire.  My 
present  friends  are  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  friends  of  my 
youth,  who  are  now,  alas,  no  more!  And  I  must  soon  follow  them;  for  by 
the  course  of  nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  cannot  expect  to  live  above 
seven  or  eight  minutes  longer.  What  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor  in 
amassing  honey-dew  on  this  leaf,  which  I  cannot  live  to  enjoy?  What  the 
political  struggles  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  the  good  of  my  compatriot 
inhabitants  of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophical  studies  for  the  benefit  of  our 
race  in  general?  for  in  politics,  what  can  laws  do  without  morals?  Our  present 
race  of  ephemerae  will  in  a  course  of  minutes  become  corrupt,  like  those  of 
other  and  older  bushes,  and  consequently  as  wretched.  And  in  philosophy 
how  small  our  progress!  Alas!  art  is  long  and  life  is  short!  My  friends  would 
comfort  me  with  the  idea  of  a  name  they  say  I  shall  leave  behind  me;  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and  to  glory.  But  what  will 
fame  be  to  an  ephemera  who  no  longer  exists?  and  what  will  become  of  all 
history  in  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  world  itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin 
Joly,  shall  come  to  its  end,  and  be  buried  in  universal  ruin?  ” 

To  me,  after  all  my  eager  pursuits,  no  solid  pleasures  now  remain  bui  the 
reflection  of  a  long  life  spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  conversation  of  a 
few  good  lady  ephemera;,  and  now  and  then  a  kind  smile  and  a  tune  from 
the  ever  amiable  Brillante. 
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A  PROPHECY 

Letter  to  Lord  Karnes,  January  3,  1760 

NO  one  can  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  I  do,  on  the  reduction  of 
Canada;  and  this  is  not  merely  as  I  am  a  colonist,  but  as  I  am  a 
Briton.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  foundations  of  the 
future  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  British  empire  lie  in  America;  and  though 
like  other  foundations  they  are  low  and  little  now,  they  are  nevertheless 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  support  the  greatest  political  structure  that 
human  wisdom  ever  yet  erected.  I  am  therefore  by  no  means  for  restoring 
Canada.  If  we  keep  it,  all  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  in  another  century  be  filled  with  British  people.  Britain  itself 
will  become  vastly  more  populous,  by  the  immense  increase  of  its  commerce; 
the  Atlantic  sea  will  be  covered  with  your  trading  ships;  and  your  naval 
power,  thence  continually  increasing,  will  extend  your  influence  round  the 
whole  globe,  and  awe  the  world!  If  the  French  remain  in  Canada  they  will 
continually  harass  our  colonies  by  the  Indians,  and  impede  if  not  prevent 
their  growth;  your  progress  to  greatness  will  at  best  be  slow,  and  give  room 
for  many  accidents  that  may  forever  prevent  it.  But  I  refrain,  for  I  see  you 
begin  to  think  my  notions  extravagant,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  ravings 
of  a  mad  prophet. 


EARLY  MARRIAGES 

Letter  to  John  Alleyne,  Dated  Craven  Street,  August  9,  1768 

YOU  desire,  you  say,  my  impartial  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  an  early 
marriage,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  numberless  objections  that  have 
been  made  by  numerous  persons  to  your  own.  You  may  remember, 
when  you  consulted  me  on  the  occasion,  that  I  thought  youth  on  both  sides 
to  be  no  objection.  Indeed,  from  the  marriages  that  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  early  ones  stand  the  best 
chance  of  happiness.  The  temper  and  habits  of  the  young  are  not  become 
so  stiff  and  uncomplying  as  when  more  advanced  in  life;  they  form  more 
easily  to  each  other,  and  hence  many  occasions  of  disgust  are  removed. 
And  if  youth  has  less  of  that  prudence  which  is  necessary  to  manage  a 
family,  yet  the  parents  and  elder  friends  of  young  married  persons  are  gen¬ 
erally  at  hand  to  afford  their  advice,  which  amply  supplies  that  defect;  and 
by  early  marriage,  youth  is  sooner  formed  to  regular  and  useful  life;  and 
possibly  some  of  those  accidents  or  connections  that  might  have  injured  the 
constitution  or  reputation,  or  both,  are  thereby  happily  prevented. 
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Particular  circumstances  of  particular  persons  may  possibly  sometimes 
make  it  prudent  to  delay  entering  into  that  state;  but  in  general,  when  nature 
has  rendered  our  bodies  fit  for  it,  the  presumption  is  in  nature’s  favor,  that 
she  has  not  judged  amiss  in  making  us  desire  it.  Late  marriages  are  often 
attended,  too,  with  this  further  inconvenience:  that  there  is  not  the  same 
chance  that  the  parents  will  live  to  see  their  offspring  educated.  rr  Late 
children  ”  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  rr  are  early  orphans.”  A  melancholy 
reflection  to  those  whose  case  it  may  be!  With  us  in  America,  marriages  are 
generally  in  the  morning  of  life;  our  children  are  therefore  educated  and 
settled  in  the  world  by  noon:  and  thus,  our  business  being  done,  we  have  an 
afternoon  and  evening  of  cheerful  leisure  to  ourselves;  such  as  our  friend 
at  present  enjoys.  By  these  early  marriages  we  are  blessed  with  more  children; 
and  from  the  mode  among  us,  founded  by  nature,  every  mother  suckling 
and  nursing  her  own  child,  more  of  them  are  raised.  Thence  the  swift  progress 
of  population  among  us,  unparalleled  in  Europe. 

In  fine,  I  am  glad  you  are  married,  and  congratulate  you  most  cordially 
upon  it.  You  are  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen;  and  you  have 
escaped  the  unnatural  state  of  celibacy  for  life,  the  fate  of  many  here  who 
never  intended  it,  but  who,  having  too  long  postponed  the  change  of  their 
condition,  find  at  length  that  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  it,  and  so  live  all  their 
lives  in  a  situation  that  greatly  lessens  a  man’s  value.  An  odd  volume  of  a  set 
of  books  bears  not  the  value  of  its  proportion  to  the  set.  What  think  you  of 
the  odd  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors?  It  cannot  well  cut  anything;  it  may 
possibly  serve  to  scrape  a  trencher. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  and  best  wishes  acceptable  to  your  bride.  I  am 
old  and  heavy,  or  I  should  ere  this  have  presented  them  in  person.  I  shall 
make  but  small  use  of  the  old  man’s  privilege,  that  of  giving  advice  to 
younger  friends.  Treat  your  wife  always  with  respect:  it  will  procure  respect 
to  you,  not  only  from  her,  but  from  all  that  observe  it.  Never  use  a  slighting 
expression  to  her,  even  in  jest;  for  slights  in  jest,  after  frequent  bandyings, 
are  apt  to  end  in  angry  earnest.  Be  studious  in  your  profession,  and  you  will 
be  learned.  Be  industrious  and  frugal,  and  you  will  be  rich.  Be  sober  and 
temperate,  and  you  will  be  healthy.  Be  in  general  virtuous,  and  you  will  be 
happy:  at  least,  you  will,  by  such  conduct,  stand  the  best  chance  for  such 
consequences.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  both;  being  ever  your  affectionate 
friend. 
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THE  ART  OF  VIRTUE 

From  the  '  Autobiography,’  in  Bigelow’s  Edition  of  Franklin’s  Works 

WE  have  an  English  proverb  that  says,  "  He  that  would  thrive  must 
ask  his  wife.”  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  one  as  much 
disposed  to  industry  and  frugality  as  myself.  She  assisted  me 
cheerfully  in  my  business,  folding  and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop, 
purchasing  old  linen  rags  for  the  papermakers,  etc.,  etc.  We  kept  no  idle 
servants;  our  table  was  plain  and  simple,  our  furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For 
instance,  my  breakfast  was  a  long  time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea) ,  and  I  ate  it 
out  of  a  twopenny  earthen  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon.  But  mark  how 
luxury  will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress,  in  spite  of  principle:  being 
called  one  morning  to  breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl,  with  a  spoon  of 
silver!  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge  by  my  wife, 
and  had  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of  three-and-twenty  shillings,  for  which 
she  had  no  other  excuse  or  apology  to  make  but  that  she  thought  her 
husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon  and  china  bowl  as  well  as  any  of  his  neighbors. 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  plate  and  china  in  our  house,  which  after¬ 
ward,  in  a  course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased,  augmented  gradually  to 
several  hundred  pounds  in  value. 

I  had  been  religiously  educated  as  a  Presbyterian;  and  though  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  that  persuasion,  such  as  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  election, 
reprobation,  etc.,  appeared  to  me  unintelligible,  others  doubtful,  and  I  early 
absented  myself  from  the  public  assemblies  of  the  sect  (Sunday  being  my 
studying  day) ,  I  never  was  without  some  religious  principles.  I  never 
doubted,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  the  Deity;  that  he  made  the  world, 
and  governed  it  by  his  Providence;  that  the  most  acceptable  service  of  God 
was  the  doing  good  to  man;  that  our  souls  are  immortal;  and  that  all  crime 
will  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  either  here  or  hereafter.  These  I 
esteemed  the  essentials  of  every  religion;  and  being  to  be  found  in  all  the 
religions  we  had  in  our  country,  I  respected  them  all,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  respect,  as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  articles, 
which,  without  any  tendency  to  inspire,  promote,  or  confirm  morality,  served 
principally  to  divide  us  and  make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  respect 
to  all,  with  an  opinion  that  the  worst  had  some  good  effects,  induced  me  to 
avoid  all  discourse  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good  opinion  another  might 
have  of  his  own  religion;  and  as  our  province  increased  in  people,  and  new 
places  of  worship  were  continually  wanted,  and  generally  erected  by  voluntary 
contribution,  my  mite  for  such  purpose,  whatever  might  be  the  sect,  was  never 
refused. 

Though  I  seldom  attended  any  public  worship,  I  had  still  an  opinion  of 
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its  propriety,  and  of  its  utility  when  rightly  conducted,  and  I  regularly  paid 
my  annual  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  or 
meeting  we  had  in  Philadelphia.  He  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a  friend, 
and  admonish  me  to  attend  his  administrations;  and  I  was  now  and  then 
prevailed  on  to  do  so,  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he  been  in 
my  opinion  a  good  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sunday’s  leisure  in  my  course  of  study;  but  his 
discourses  were  chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  uninteresting, 
and  unedifying,  since  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or  en¬ 
forced;  their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good 
citizens. 

At  length  he  took  for  his  text  that  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Philip- 
pians,  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.”  And  I  imagined,  in  a  sermon  on  such  a  text,  we  could  not  miss  of 
having  some  morality.  But  he  confined  himself  to  five  points  only,  as  meant 
by  the  Apostle,  viz.:  —  i.  Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  2.  Being  diligent 
in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  3.  Attending  duly  the  public  worship.  4. 
Partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  5.  Paying  a  due  respect  to  God’s  ministers.  — 
These  might  be  all  good  things;  but  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of  good  things 
that  I  expected  from  that  text,  I  despaired  of  ever  meeting  with  them  from 
any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended  his  preaching  no  more.  I  had  some 
years  before  composed  a  little  liturgy,  or  form  of  prayer,  for  my  own  private 
use  (viz.,  in  1728),  entitled  'Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religion.’  I 
returned  to  the  use  of  this,  and  went  no  more  to  the  public  assemblies.  My 
conduct  might  be  blamable,  but  I  leave  it,  without  attempting  further  to 
excuse  it;  my  present  purpose  being  to  relate  facts,  and  not  to  make  apologies 
for  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  conceived  the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving 
at  moral  perfection.  I  wished  to  live  without  committing  any  fault  at  any 
time;  I  would  conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or  company 
might  lead  me  into.  As  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
I  did  not  see  why  I  might  not  always  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  .  .  . 

I  made  a  little  book  in  which  I  allotted  a  page  for  each  of  the  virtues. 
I  ruled  each  page  with  red  ink  so  as  to  have  seven  columns,  one  for  each  day 
of  the  week,  marking  each  column  with  a  letter  for  the  day.  I  crossed  these 
columns  with  thirteen  red  lines,  marking  the  beginning  of  each  line  with 
the  first  letter  of  one  of  the  virtues,  on  which  line,  and  in  its  proper  column, 
I  might  mark,  by  a  little  black  spot,  every  fault  I  found  upon  examination 
to  have  been  committed  respecting  that  virtue  upon  that  day. 

And  conceiving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I  thought  it  right  and 
necessary  to  solicit  his  assistance  for  obtaining  it;  to  this  end  I  formed  the 
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following  little  prayer,  which  was  prefixed  to  my  tables  of  examination,  for 
daily  use: 

"  O  powerful  Goodness!  bountiful  Father!  merciful  Guide!  Increase  in 
me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest  interest.  Strengthen  my  resolu¬ 
tions  to  perform  what  that  wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices  to 
thy  other  children  as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continual  favors 
to  me.” 

I  used  also  sometimes  a  little  prayer  which  I  took  from  Thomson’s  Poems, 
viz.: 

Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  Good  supreme! 

O  teach  me  what  is  good;  teach  me  thyself! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 

From  every  low  pursuit;  and  fill  my  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 

Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss! 

I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  plan  for  self-examination,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  with  occasional  intermissions  for  some  time.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  myself  so  much  fuller  of  faults  than  I  had  imagined;  but  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  diminish. 

My  scheme  of  Order  gave  me  the  most  trouble;  and  I  found  that  though 
it  might  be  practicable  where  a  man’s  business  was  such  as  to  leave  him  the 
disposition  of  his  time  —  that  of  a  journeyman  printer,  for  instance  —  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  exactly  observed  by  a  master,  who  must  mix  with  the 
world,  and  often  receive  people  of  business  at  their  own  hours.  Order ,  too, 
with  regard  to  places  for  things,  papers,  etc.,  I  found  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire.  I  had  not  been  early  accustomed  to  it;  and  having  an  exceeding 
good  memory,  I  was  not  so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  attending  want  of 
method.  This  article,  therefore,  cost  me  so  much  painful  attention,  and  my 
faults  in  it  vexed  me  so  much,  and  I  made  so  little  progress  in  amendment, 
and  had  such  frequent  relapses,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  content  myself  with  a  faulty  character  in  that  respect;  like  the 
man  who  in  buying  an  axe  of  a  smith,  my  neighbor,  desired  to  have  the 
whole  of  its  surface  as  bright  as  the  edge.  The  smith  consented  to  grind  it 
bright  for  him  if  he  would  turn  the  wheel;  he  turned,  while  the  smith  pressed 
the  broad  face  of  the  axe  hard  and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which  made  the 
turning  of  it  very  fatiguing.  The  man  came  every  now  and  then  from  the 
wheel  to  see  how  the  work  went  on,  and  at  length  would  take  his  axe  as  it 
was  without  farther  grinding.  "No,”  said  the  smith,  "turn  on,  turn  on;  we 
shall  have  it  bright  by  and  by;  as  yet,  it  is  only  speckled.”  "  Yes,”  says  the 
man,  "  but  I  think  I  like  a  speckled  axe  best.”  And  I  believe  this  may  have 
been  the  case  with  many  who,  having  for  want  of  some  such  means  as  I 
employed,  found  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  breaking  bad  habits  in 
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other  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  have  given  up  the  struggle  and  concluded 
that  fr  a  speckled  axe  was  best  for  something  that  pretended  to  be  reason 
was  every  now  and  then  suggesting  to  me  that  such  extreme  nicety  as  I 
exacted  of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of  foppery  in  morals,  which  if  it  were 
known  would  make  me  ridiculous;  that  a  perfect  character  might  be  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  being  envied  and  hated;  and  that  a  benevolent  man 
should  allow  a  few  faults  in  himself,  to  keep  his  friends  in  countenance. 

In  truth,  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to  order;  and  now  I 
am  grown  old,  and  my  memory  bad,  I  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  it.  But 
on  the  whole,  though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had  been  so  am¬ 
bitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was,  by  the  endeavor,  a 
better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been  if  I  had  not 
attempted  it;  as  those  who  aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved 
copies,  though  they  never  reach  the  wished-for  excellence  of  those  copies, 
their  hand  is  mended  by  the  endeavor,  and  is  tolerable  while  it  continues 
fair  and  legible. 

It  may  be  well  my  posterity  should  be  informed  that  to  this  little  artifice, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ancestor  owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life 
down  to  his  79th  year,  in  which  this  is  written.  What  reverses  may  attend 
the  remainder  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence;  but  if  they  arrive,  the  reflection 
on  past  happiness  enjoyed  ought  to  help  his  bearing  them  with  more  resigna¬ 
tion.  To  Temperance  he  ascribes  his  long-continued  health,  and  what  is  still 
left  to  him  of  a  good  constitution;  to  Industry  and  Frugality,  the  early 
easiness  of  his  circumstances  and  acquisition  of  his  fortune,  with  all  that 
knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  and  obtained  for  him 
some  degree  of  reputaton  among  the  learned;  to  Sincerity  and  Justice,  the 
confidence  of  his  country,  and  the  honorable  employs  it  conferred  upon  him; 
and  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  virtues,  even  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  state  he  was  able  to  acquire  them,  all  that  evenness  of  temper,  and 
that  cheerfulness  in  conversation,  which  makes  his  company  still  sought  for, 
and  agreeable  even  to  his  younger  acquaintance.  I  hope  therefore  that  some 
of  my  descendants  may  follow  the  example  and  reap  the  benefit. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  though  my  scheme  was  not  wholly  without  religion, 
there  was  in  it  no  mark  of  any  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect.  I  had  purposely  avoided  them;  for  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  utility 
and  excellency  of  my  method,  and  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to  people  in  all 
religions,  and  intending  some  time  or  other  to  publish  it,  I  would  not  have 
anything  in  it  that  should  prejudice  any  one  of  any  sect  against  it. 

In  this  piece  it  was  my  design  to  explain  and  enforce  this  doctrine:  that 
vicious  actions  are  not  hurtful  because  they  are  forbidden,  but  forbidden 
because  they  are  hurtful,  the  nature  of  man  alone  considered;  that  it  was 
therefore  everyone’s  interest  to  be  virtuous,  who  wished  to  be  happy  even 
in  this  world;  and  I  should  from  this  circumstance  (there  being  always  in  the 
world  a  number  of  rich  merchants,  nobility,  states,  and  princes  who  have 
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honest  instruments  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  such  being  so 
rare)  have  endeavored  to  convince  young  persons  that  no  qualities  were  so 
likely  to  make  a  poor  man’s  fortune  as  those  of  probity  and  integrity. 

My  list  of  virtues  contained  at  first  but  twelve:  but  a  Quaker  friend  having 
kindly  informed  me  that  I  was  generally  thought  proud;  that  my  pride 
showed  itself  frequently  in  conversation;  that  I  was  not  content  with  being 
in  the  right  when  discussing  any  point,  but  was  overbearing  and  rather 
insolent,  of  which  he  convinced  me  by  mentioning  several  instances  —  I 
determined  endeavoring  to  cure  myself,  if  I  could,  of  this  vice  or  folly  among 
the  rest,  and  I  added  Humility  to  my  list,  giving  an  extensive  meaning  to 
the  word. 

I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring  the  reality  of  this  virtue,  but 
I  had  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
forbear  all  direct  contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  all  positive 
assertion  of  my  own.  I  even  forbid  myself,  agreeably  to  the  old  laws  of  our 
Junto,  the  use  of  every  word  or  expression  in  the  language  that  imported  a 
fixed  opinion,  such  as  certainly,  undoubtedly,  etc.,  and  I  adopted,  instead  of 
them,  1  conceive,  I  apprehend,  or  I  imagine  a  thing  to  be  so  or  so;  or  it  so 
appears  to  me  at  present.  When  another  asserted  something  that  I  thought 
an  error,  I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  him  abruptly,  and  of 
showing  immediately  some  absurdity  in  his  proposition;  and  in  answering  I 
began  by  observing  that  in  certain  cases  or  circumstances  his  opinion  would 
be  right,  but  in  the  present  case  there  appeared  or  seemed  to  me  some 
difference,  etc.  I  soon  found  the  advantage  of  this  change  in  my  manner; 
the  conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on  more  pleasantly.  The  modest  way  in 
which  I  proposed  my  opinions  procured  them  a  readier  reception  and  less 
contradiction;  I  had  less  mortification  when  I  was  found  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  more  easily  prevailed  with  others  to  give  up  their  mistakes  and  join 
with  me  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  right. 

And  this  mode,  which  I  at  first  put  on  with  some  violence  to  natural 
inclination,  became  at  length  so  easy  and  so  habitual  to  me,  that  perhaps  for 
these  fifty  years  past  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatical  expression  escape  me. 
And  to  this  habit  (after  my  character  of  integrity)  I  think  it  principally 
owing  that  I  had  early  so  much  weight  with  my  fellow-citizens  when  I  pro¬ 
posed  new  institutions,  or  alterations  in  the  old,  and  so  much  influence  in 
public  councils  when  I  became  a  member;  for  I  was  but  a  bad  speaker,  never 
eloquent,  subject  to  much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  words,  hardly  correct 
in  language:  and  yet  I  generally  carried  my  points. 

In  reality,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  of  our  natural  passions  so  hard  to 
subdue  as  pride.  Disguise  it,  struggle  with  it,  beat  it  down,  stifle  it,  mortify 
it  as  much  as  one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  and  will  every  now  and  then  peep 
out  and  show  itself;  you  will  see  it  perhaps  often  in  this  history;  for  even 
if  I  could  conceive  that  I  had  completely  overcome  it,  I  should  probably  be 
proud  of  my  humility. 
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A  PERIOD  of  fame,  then  a  long  eclipse  followed  by  a  rediscovery 
within  our  own  period,  is  the  unusual  experience  of  Crevecoeur’s 
'  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer.’  The  '  Letters  ’  were  written 
in  America  before  1780,  published  both  in  Dublin  and  in  London  in  1782  and 
republished  in  London  in  1783,  and  in  America  in  1793;  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris  in  1784  and  1787;  translated  into  German 
and  published  in  Leipzig  in  1788  and  1789.  The  author  was  welcomed  in 
Paris  as  a  man  of  distinction,  and  received  from  so  keen  a  critic  as  Hazlitt 
the  compliment  of  being  called  one  of  the  three  notable  writers  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  And  yet  after  the  American  edition  of  1793  the  'Letters’ 
were  not  reprinted  until  1904.  What  is  more  significant,  most  of  the  manuals 
on  American  literature  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  of  the  book  or  its  author. 

He  wrote  also  'Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Pennsylvanie  et  dans  l’Etat  New 
York’  (Paris,  1801),  a  number  of  papers  on  agriculture,  and  accounts  of 
his  travels.  In  1925  the  Yale  Press  issued  some  hitherto  unpublished  papers 
of  his  under  the  title  '  Sketches  of  Eighteenth  Century  America.’  The  revival 
of  interest  in  him  is  due  in  part  to  the  biography  by  his  great-grandson,  Robert 
de  Crevecceur,  published  in  1883,  and  in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
social  and  cultural  conditions  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period. 

Of  the  man  himself  we  know  a  good  deal,  but  not  with  certainty  in  all 
details.  He  was  bom  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  1735,  and  was  christened  Michel- 
Guillaume  Jean;  went  to  a  Jesuit  school,  the  College  du  Mont,  of  whose 
Spartan  regime  he  later  told  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons;  went  to  England 
when  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  and  spent  several  years  with  a  distant  relative 
near  Salisbury.  He  then  sailed  for  the  New  World,  about  1754  or  1755 
(the  record  begins  to  show  uncertainties) ,  either  going  by  way  of  Lisbon,  or 
some  other  route,  and  arriving  either  in  Canada  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Robert  de  Crevecoeur  finds  records  of  a  Lieutenant  de  Crevecceur  serving  under 
Montcalm  at  Quebec,  and  assumes  it  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  '  Letters.’ 
But  the  lieutenant’s  first  name  is  not  exactly  the  same,  and  the  record  has  the 
lieutenant  born  in  Paris  in  1738.  We  have  also  the  author’s  deposition  given 
to  the  British  authorities  in  New  York  that  he  had  come  from  England  direct 
to  Pennsylvania.  These  interesting  inconsistencies  are  discussed  in  the  '  Life  of 
Crevecceur  ’  by  Julia  Post  Mitchell. 

This  much  is  certain:  he  was  in  the  British  colonies  by  1760,  took  out 
naturalization  papers  under  the  family  name  of  Saint  John  in  1764,  inter- 
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ested  himself  in  farming  in  Pennsylvania,  knew  the  towns  of  Shippensburg, 
Carlisle,  and  Lancaster,  and  then  removed  to  the  region  north  of  New  York 
and  bought  land  in  Orange  County.  He  married,  in  1769,  a  girl  from  Yonkers 
named  Mehitabel  Tibbet,  a  collocation  of  names  no  biographer  omits,  and 
from  this  marriage  two  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  while  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  gentleman  farmer,  interested  in  scientific  agriculture,  in  natural  history,  in 
scenic  beauty,  and  in  social  conditions. 

He  seems  to  have  shared  the  pioneer’s  love  of  wandering.  At  one  time  or 
another  he  visited  Vermont  (the  town  of  St.  Johnsbury,  had  its  name  from 
him),  Maine,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  some  parts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  References  in  his  writings 
may  be  construed  to  show  that  he  also  visited  the  Carolinas,  Bermuda,  and 
Jamaica. 

He  wrote  notable  treatises  upon  the  culture  of  the  potato  and  such  crops 
as  vetch  and  clover,  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  "false  acacia”  (the 
locust-tree) ,  and  upon  many  other  matters  interesting  to  the  agricultural 
science  of  his  day.  He  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  struggle  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  to  have  hated  strife,  and  to  have  been, 
like  many  others  of  the  upper-class  colonials,  distrustful  of  the  noisy  patriots 
and  reluctant  to  see  the  new  country  politically  severed  from  the  old.  In  the 
recently  published  '  Sketches  of  Eighteenth  Century  America  ’  he  shows  him¬ 
self  bitterly  opposed  to  war  and  to  all  the  unfairness,  hatred,  and  cruelty 
that  it  breeds. 

In  1779  he  sought  permission  from  the  British,  in  control  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  to  revisit  England  and  France.  After  long  delay  and  a  period  of 
imprisonment  under  suspicion  as  a  spy,  he  sailed  for  England  in  1780,  and 
from  thence  to  his  old  home  in  Normandy.  A  year  later  we  find  him  in  Paris, 
meeting  the  intellectual  society  there  in  the  salon  of  the  brilliant  and  famous 
Countess  d’Houdetot,  and  relearning  the  French  language  and  setting  into 
it  the  '  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer.’  During  his  absence  in  Europe  he 
had  heard  little  news  from  his  family.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
find  that  his  wife  had  died,  his  home  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  his  children  lost.  These  he  found  later  in  the  care  of  old  friends. 

At  the  instance  of  Mme.  d’Houdetot  he  was  appointed  Consul  from  France 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  During  his  consular  period  he  established  a  packet 
service  between  America  and  France  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  letters, 
and  in  various  other  ways  helped  to  develop  commerce  between  the  two 
countries.  After  six  years  of  competent  service  in  the  office,  he  returned  to 
France  and  unwillingly  saw  another  country  go  through  the  throes  of  revo¬ 
lution.  He  died  there  in  1813. 

A  man  of  varied  interests  and  sympathies,  Crevecoeur  is  not  easily  classi¬ 
fied  and  labeled.  A  predecessor  of  Gilbert  White  and  Audubon  and  Thoreau, 
one  of  our  first  nature-writers,  he  blends,  as  they  do,  a  scientific  interest  and 
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a  love  of  beauty  in  his  observations  on  nature.  To  be  sure,  he  repeats,  appar¬ 
ently  without  scepticism,  some  of  the  nature  folk-tales,  like  that  of  the 
snake-fangs  embedded  in  a  pair  of  boots  and  killing  the  wearer.  But  in  the 
main  he  seems  to  have  looked  at  nature,  not  through  books  or  legends,  but 
direct.  A  traveler  like  Audubon,  he  knew  the  eastern  colonies  and  adjacent 
regions  probably  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  But  unlike  these  other  nature- 
writers,  he  was  more  interested  in  men  and  in  economic  conditions  than  in 
nature.  What  stirs  his  imagination  in  this  new  world  is  that  here  people 
may  be  free  and  self-respecting  and  kindly  because  food  and  shelter  are 
sure  for  him  who  will  earn  them.  The  story  of  Andrew  the  Hebridean  he 
intends  as  a  type  of  what  is  possible.  No  man  is  free  who  is  in  economic  bond¬ 
age;  any  man  may  be  free  if  given  escape  from  want.  This  is  the  core  of  the 
book.  Crevecceur  is  in  the  tradition  of  Rousseau  in  his  romantic  coloring 
of  the  pioneer  life;  but  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  fundamentals  of 
comfort  and  security  is  as  granite-like  as  that  of  any  New  England  Puritan. 
He  is,  as  Professor  Parington  says  in  '  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,’ 
"  an  economic  determinist.”  Says  Parrington,  "  Crevecoeur’s  chattiness  and 
bucolic  love  of  nature  may  easily  obscure  for  the  casual  reader  the  solid 
economic  core  of  the  '  Letters.’  ...  It  is  the  old-fashioned  phrasing  rather 
than  the  matter  that  makes  the  '  Letters  ’  seem  obsolete  to  modern  readers.” 

But  is  the  phrasing  more  old-fashioned  than  that  of  Addison  or  Lamb, 
whose  mellow,  easy  style  still  gives  us  pleasure?  The  prose  of  Crevecceur  may 
lack  distinction;  but  ease  and  charm  it  certainly  has.  It  is  not  his  style, 
however,  in  which  we  find  most  pleasure.  It  is  in  his  optimistic  outlook,  his 
cheeriness  and  hopefulness,  his  faculty  of  seeing  beauty  in  common  things 
and  good  in  common  people.  In  a  pioneer  country  where  rudeness,  and  even 
squalor,  was  common,  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  comforts,  the  peace  and 
good  will,  the  prospects  of  future  wealth  and  culture.  He  is  the  prophet  of  a 
higher  civilization.  In  this  he  was  not  so  much  the  eighteenth-century  ro¬ 
manticist  as  the  typical  American. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 


ON  THE  SITUATION,  FEELINGS,  AND  PLEASURES  OF  AN 

AMERICAN  FARMER 

From  '  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  ’ 


A  S  you  are  the  first  enlightened  European  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
/\  being  acquainted  with,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should,  ac¬ 
yl  JL  cording  to  your  earnest  desire  and  my  promise,  appear  anxious  of 
preserving  your  friendship  and  correspondence.  By  your  accounts,  I  observe 
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a  material  difference  subsists  between  your  husbandry,  modes,  and  customs, 
and  ours;  everything  is  local;  could  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  English 
farmer,  we  should  be  much  happier,  indeed,  but  this  wish,  like  many  others,  im¬ 
plies  a  contradiction;  and  could  the  English  farmers  have  some  of  those  privi¬ 
leges  we  possess,  they  would  be  the  first  of  their  class  in  the  world.  Good  and 
evil  I  see  is  to  be  found  in  all  societies,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  spot 
where  those  ingredients  are  not  mixed.  I  therefore  rest  satisfied,  and  thank 
God  that  my  lot  is  to  be  an  American  farmer,  instead  of  a  Russian  boor,  or 
an  Hungarian  peasant.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  idea,  however  dreadful, 
which  you  have  given  me  of  their  lot  and  condition;  your  observations  have  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  the  justness  of  my  ideas,  and  I  am  happier  now  than  I  thought 
myself  before.  It  is  strange  that  misery,  when  viewed  in  others,  should  become 
to  us  a  sort  of  real  good,  though  I  am  far  from  rejoicing  to  hear  that  there  are 
in  the  world  men  so  thoroughly  wretched;  they  are  no  doubt  as  harmless, 
industrious,  and  willing  to  work  as  we  are.  Hard  is  their  fate  to  be  thus  con¬ 
demned  to  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  our  negroes.  Yet  when  young  I  enter¬ 
tained  some  thoughts  of  selling  my  farm.  I  thought  it  afforded  but  a  dull 
repetition  of  the  same  labors  and  pleasures.  I  thought  the  former  tedious  and 
heavy,  the  latter  few  and  insipid;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  myself  as 
divested  of  my  farm,  I  then  found  the  world  so  wide,  and  every  place  so  full, 
that  I  began  to  fear  lest  there  would  be  no  room  for  me.  My  farm,  my  house, 
my  barn,  presented  to  my  imagination  objects  from  which  I  adduced  quite  new 
ideas;  they  were  more  forcible  than  before.  Why  should  not  I  find  myself 
happy,  said  I,  where  my  father  was  before?  He  left  me  no  good  books,  it  is 
true,  he  gave  me  no  other  education  than  the  art  of  reading  and  writing; 
but  he  left  me  a  good  farm,  and  his  experience;  he  left  me  free  from  debts, 
and  no  kind  of  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  —  I  married,  and  this  perfectly 
reconciled  me  to  my  situation;  my  wife  rendered  my  house  all  at  once  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleasing;  it  no  longer  appeared  gloomy  and  solitary  as  before;  when 
I  went  to  work  in  my  fields  I  worked  with  more  alacrity  and  sprightliness;  I 
felt  that  I  did  not  work  for  myself  alone,  and  this  encouraged  me  much.  My 
wife  would  often  come  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  sit  under  the  shady 
trees,  praising  the  straightness  of  my  furrows,  and  the  docility  of  my  horses; 
this  swelled  my  heart  and  made  everything  light  and  pleasant,  and  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  married  before. 

I  felt  myself  happy  in  my  new  situation,  and  where  is  that  station  which 
can  confer  a  more  substantial  system  of  felicity  than  that  of  an  American 
farmer,  possessing  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  thoughts,  ruled  by  a  mode 
of  government  which  requires  but  little  from  us?  I  owe  nothing  but  a  pepper¬ 
corn  to  my  country,  a  small  tribute  to  my  king,  with  loyalty  and  due  respect; 
I  know  no  other  landlord  than  the  lord  of  all  land,  to  whom  I  owe  the  most 
sincere  gratitude.  My  father  left  me  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres 
of  land,  forty-seven  of  which  are  good  timothy  meadow,  an  excellent  orchard, 
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a  good  house,  and  a  substantial  barn.  It  is  my  duty  to  think  how  happy  I  am 
that  he  lived  to  build  and  to  pay  for  all  these  improvements;  what  are  the 
labors  which  I  have  to  undergo,  what  are  my  fatigues  when  compared  to 
his,  who  had  everything  to  do,  from  the  first  tree  he  felled  to  the  finishing 
of  his  house?  Every  year  I  kill  from  1500  to  2000  weight  of  pork,  1200  of 
beef,  half  a  dozen  of  good  wethers  in  harvest:  of  fowls  my  wife  has  always  a 
great  stock:  what  can  I  wish  more?  My  negroes  are  tolerably  faithful  and 
healthy;  by  a  long  series  of  industry  and  honest  dealings,  my  father  left 
behind  him  the  name  of  a  good  man;  I  have  but  to  tread  his  paths  to  be  happy 
and  a  good  man  like  him.  I  know  enough  of  the  law  to  regulate  my  little 
concerns  with  propriety,  nor  do  I  dread  its  power;  these  are  the  grand  outlines 
of  my  situation,  but  as  I  can  feel  much  more  than  I  am  able  to  express,  I 
hardly  know  how  to  proceed. 

When  my  first  son  was  born,  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas  were  suddenly 
altered;  never  was  there  a  charm  that  acted  so  quickly  and  powerfully;  I 
ceased  to  ramble  in  imagination  through  the  wide  world;  my  excursions  since 
have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  farm,  and  all  my  principal  pleasures  are 
now  centered  within  its  scanty  limits:  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  an 
operation  belonging  to  it  in  which  I  do  not  find  some  food  for  useful  reflec¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  when  you  were  here,  you  used,  in  your 
refined  style,  to  denominate  me  the  farmer  of  feelings;  how  rude  must  those 
feelings  be  in  him  who  daily  holds  the  axe  or  the  plow,  how  much  more 
refined  on  the  contrary  those  of  the  European,  whose  mind  is  improved  by 
education,  example,  books,  and  by  every  acquired  advantage!  Those  feelings, 
however,  I  will  delineate  as  well  as  I  can,  agreeably  to  your  earnest  request. 

When  I  contemplate  my  wife,  by  my  fireside,  while  she  either  spins,  knits, 
dams,  or  suckles  our  child,  I  cannot  describe  the  various  emotions  of  love,  of 
gratitude,  of  conscious  pride,  which  thrill  in  my  heart  and  often  overflow 
in  involuntary  tears.  I  feel  the  necessity,  the  sweet  pleasure  of  acting  my  part, 
the  part  of  an  husband  and  father,  with  an  attention  and  propriety  which  may 
entitle  me  to  my  good  fortune.  It  is  true  these  pleasing  images  vanish  with  the 
smoke  of  my  pipe,  but  though  they  disappear  from  my  mind,  the  impression 
they  have  made  on  my  heart  is  indelible.  When  I  play  with  the  infant,  my 
warm  imagination  runs  forward,  and  eagerly  anticipates  his  future  temper 
and  constitution.  I  would  willingly  open  the  book  of  fate,  and  know  in  which 
page  his  destiny  is  delineated;  alas!  where  is  the  father  who  in  those  moments 
of  paternal  ecstasy  can  delineate  one  half  of  the  thoughts  which  dilate  his 
heart?  I  am  sure  I  cannot;  then  again  I  fear  for  the  health  of  those  who  are 
become  so  dear  to  me,  and  in  their  sicknesses  I  severely  pay  for  the  joys  I 
experienced  while  they  were  well.  Whenever  I  go  abroad  it  is  always  invol¬ 
untary.  I  never  return  home  without  feeling  some  pleasing  emotion,  which 
I  often  suppress  as  useless  and  foolish.  The  instant  I  enter  on  my  own  land, 
the  bright  idea  of  property,  of  exclusive  right,  of  independence  exalts  my 
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mind.  Precious  soil,  I  say  to  myself,  by  what  singular  custom  of  law  is  it 
that  thou  wast  made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder?  What  should 
we  American  farmers  be  without  the  distinct  possession  of  that  soil?  It  feeds, 
it  clothes  us,  from  it  we  draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our  best  meat,  our 
richest  drink,  the  very  honey  of  our  bees  comes  from  this  privileged  spot. 
No  wonder  we  should  thus  cherish  its  possession,  no  wonder  that  so  many 
Europeans  who  have  never  been  able  to  say  that  such  portion  of  land  was 
theirs,  cross  the  Atlantic  to  realize  that  happiness.  This  formerly  rude  soil 
has  been  converted  by  my  father  into  a  pleasant  farm,  and  in  return  it  has 
established  all  our  rights;  on  it  is  founded  our  rank,  our  freedom,  our  power 
as  citizens,  our  importance  as  inhabitants  of  such  a  district.  These  images 
I  must  confess  I  always  behold  with  pleasure,  and  extend  them  as  far  as  my 
imagination  can  reach:  for  this  is  what  may  be  called  the  true  and  the  only 
philosophy  of  an  American  farmer. 

Pray  do  not  laugh  in  thus  seeing  an  artless  countryman  tracing  himself 
through  the  simple  modifications  of  his  life;  remember  that  you  have  required 
it,  therefore  with  candor,  though  with  diffidence,  I  endeavor  to  follow  the 
thread  of  my  feelings,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  all.  Often  when  I  plow  my 
low  ground,  I  place  my  little  boy  on  a  chair  which  screws  to  the  beam  of  the 
plow  —  its  motion  and  that  of  the  horses  please  him,  he  is  perfectly  happy 
and  begins  to  chat.  As  I  lean  over  the  handle,  various  are  the  thoughts  which 
crowd  into  my  mind.  I  am  now  doing  for  him,  I  say,  what  my  father  formerly 
did  for  me;  may  God  enable  him  to  live  that  he  may  perform  the  same  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  same  purposes  when  I  am  worn  out  and  old!  I  relieve  his  mother 
of  some  trouble  while  I  have  him  with  me,  the  odoriferous  furrow  exhilarates 
his  spirits,  and  seems  to  do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks  more 
blooming  since  I  have  adopted  that  practice;  can  more  pleasure,  more  dignity 
be  added  to  that  primary  occupation?  The  father  thus  plowing  with  his 
child,  and  to  feed  his  family,  is  inferior  only  to  the  emperor  of  China  plow¬ 
ing  as  an  example  to  his  kingdom.  In  the  evening  when  I  return  home 
through  my  low  grounds,  I  am  astonished  at  the  myriads  of  insects  which  I 
perceive  dancing  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  I  was  before  scarcely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  existence,  they  are  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them;  they  are  carefully  improving  this  short  evening  space,  not  daring  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  blaze  of  our  meridian  sun.  I  never  see  an  egg  brought 
on  my  table  but  I  feel  penetrated  with  the  wonderful  change  it  would  have 
undergone  but  for  my  gluttony;  it  might  have  been  a  gentle  useful  hen  leading 
her  chickens  with  a  care  and  vigilance  which  speaks  shame  to  many  women.  A 
cock  perhaps,  arrayed  with  the  most  majestic  plumes,  tender  to  its  mate,  bold, 
courageous,  endowed  with  an  astonishing  instinct,  with  thoughts,  with  memory, 
and  every  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  reason  of  man.  I  never  see 
my  trees  drop  their  leaves  and  their  fruit  in  the  autumn,  and  bud  again  in  the 
spring,  without  wonder;  the  sagacity  of  those  animals  which  have  long  been  the 
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tenants  of  my  farm  astonish  me:  some  of  them  seem  to  surpass  even  men  in 
memory  and  sagacity.  I  could  tell  you  singular  instances  of  that  kind.  What 
then  is  this  instinct  which  we  so  debase,  and  of  which  we  are  taught  to  enter¬ 
tain  so  diminutive  an  idea?  My  bees,  above  any  other  tenants  of  my  farm, 
attract  my  attention  and  respect;  I  am  astonished  to  see  that  nothing  exists 
but  what  has  its  enemy,  one  species  pursues  and  lives  upon  the  other:  unfor¬ 
tunately  our  kingbirds  are  the  destroyers  of  those  industrious  insects;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  these  birds  preserve  our  fields  from  the  depredation  of 
crows  which  they  pursue  on  the  wing  with  great  vigilance  and  astonishing 
dexterity. 

Thus  divided  by  two  interested  motives,  I  have  long  resisted  the  desire  I 
had  to  kill  them,  until  last  year,  when  I  thought  they  increased  too  much, 
and  my  indulgence  had  been  carried  too  far;  it  was  at  the  time  of  swarming 
when  they  all  came  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  neighboring  trees,  from 
whence  they  catched  those  that  returned  loaded  from  the  fields.  This  made 
me  resolve  to  kill  as  many  as  I  could,  and  I  was  just  ready  to  fire,  when  a 
bunch  of  bees  as  big  as  my  fist,  issued  from  one  of  the  hives,  rushed  on  one 
of  the  birds,  and  probably  stung  him,  for  he  instantly  screamed,  and  flew, 
not  as  before,  in  an  irregular  manner,  but  in  a  direct  line.  He  was  followed 
by  the  same  bold  phalanx,  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  unfortunately  be¬ 
coming  too  sure  of  victory,  quitted  their  military  array  and  disbanded  them¬ 
selves.  By  this  inconsiderate  step  they  lost  all  that  aggregate  of  force  which 
had  made  the  bird  fly  off.  Perceiving  their  disorder  he  immediately  returned 
and  snapped  as  many  as  he  wanted;  nay,  he  had  even  the  impudence  to  alight 
on  the  very  twig  from  which  the  bees  had  driven  him.  I  killed  him  and  im¬ 
mediately  opened  his  craw,  from  which  I  took  171  bees;  I  laid  them  all  on  a 
blanket  in  the  sun,  and  to  my  great  surprise  54  returned  to  life,  licked 
themselves  clean,  and  joyfully  went  back  to  the  hive;  where  they  probably 
informed  their  companions  of  such  an  adventure  and  escape,  as  I  believe 
had  never  happened  before  to  American  bees!  I  draw  a  great  fund  of  pleasure 
from  the  quails  which  inhabit  my  farm;  they  abundantly  repay  me,  by  their 
various  notes  and  peculiar  tameness,  for  the  inviolable  hospitality  I  constantly 
show  them  in  the  winter.  Instead  of  perfidiously  taking  advantage  of  their 
great  and  affecting  distress,  when  nature  offers  nothing  but  a  barren  universal 
bed  of  snow,  when  irresistible  necessity  forces  them  to  my  barn  doors,  I  permit 
them  to  feed  unmolested;  and  it  is  not  the  least  agreeable  spectacle  which 
that  dreary  season  presents,  when  I  see  those  beautiful  birds,  tamed  by 
hunger,  intermingling  with  all  my  cattle  and  sheep,  seeking  in  security  for 
the  poor  scanty  grain  which  but  for  them  would  be  useless  and  lost.  Often 
in  the  angles  of  the  fences  where  the  motion  of  the  wind  prevents  the  snow  from 
settling,  I  carry  them  both  chaff  and  grain;  the  one  to  feed  them,  the  other 
to  prevent  their  tender  feet  from  freezing  fast  to  the  earth  as  I  have  frequently 
observed  them  to  do. 
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I  do  not  know  an  instance  in  which  the  singular  barbarity  of  man  is  so 
strongly  delineated,  as  in  the  catching  and  murthering  those  harmless  birds, 
at  that  cruel  season  of  the  year.  Mr. - ,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  extraor¬ 

dinary  farmers  that  has  ever  done  honor  to  the  province  of  Connecticut,  by 
his  timely  and  humane  assistance  in  a  hard  winter,  saved  this  species  from  being 
entirely  destroyed.  They  perished  all  over  the  country,  none  of  their  delightful 
whistlings  were  heard  the  next  spring,  but  upon  this  gentleman’s  farm;  and 
to  his  humanity  we  owe  the  continuation  of  their  music.  When  the  severities 
of  that  season  have  dispirited  all  my  cattle,  no  farmer  ever  attends  them  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  do;  it  is  one  of  those  duties  which  is  sweetened  with  the 
most  rational  satisfaction.  I  amuse  myself  in  beholding  their  different  tempers, 
actions,  and  the  various  effects  of  their  instinct  now  powerfully  impelled  by 
the  force  of  hunger.  I  trace  their  various  inclinations,  and  the  different  effects 
of  their  passions,  which  are  exactly  the  same  as  among  men;  the  law  is  to  us 
precisely  what  I  am  in  my  barnyard,  a  bridle  and  check  to  prevent  the  strong 
and  greedy  from  oppressing  the  timid  and  weak.  Conscious  of  superiority,  they 
always  strive  to  encroach  on  their  neighbors;  unsatisfied  with  their  portion, 
they  eagerly  swallow  it  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  what  is 
given  to  others,  except  they  are  prevented.  Some  I  chide,  others,  unmindful  of 
my  admonitions,  receive  some  blows.  Could  victuals  thus  be  given  to  men 
without  the  assistance  of  any  language,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  behave  better 
to  one  another,  nor  more  philosophically  than  my  cattle  do. 

The  same  spirit  prevails  in  the  stable;  but  there  I  have  to  do  with  more 
generous  animals,  there  my  well-known  voice  has  immediate  influence,  and 
soon  restores  peace  and  tranquillity.  Thus  by  superior  knowledge  I  govern 
all  my  cattle  as  wise  men  are  obliged  to  govern  fools  and  the  ignorant.  A 
variety  of  other  thoughts  crowd  on  my  mind  at  that  peculiar  instant,  but 
they  all  vanish  by  the  time  I  return  home.  If  in  a  cold  night  I  swiftly  travel 
in  my  sledge,  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  many  are  the 
reflections  excited  by  surrounding  circumstances.  I  ask  myself  what  sort  of  an 
agent  is  that  which  we  call  frost?  Our  minister  compares  it  to  needles,  the 
points  of  which  enter  our  pores.  What  is  become  of  the  heat  of  the  summer; 
in  what  part  of  the  world  is  it  that  the  N.  W.  keeps  these  grand  magazines 
of  niter?  When  I  see  in  the  morning  a  river  over  which  I  can  travel,  that  in 
the  evening  before  was  liquid,  I  am  astonished  indeed!  What  is  become  of 
those  millions  of  insects  which  played  in  our  summer  fields,  and  in  our  evening 
meadows;  they  were  so  puny  and  so  delicate,  the  period  of  their  existence  was 
so  short,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  they  could  learn,  in  that  short 
space,  the  sublime  art  to  hide  themselves  and  their  offspring  in  so  perfect  a 
manner  as  to  baffle  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  preserve  that  precious  em¬ 
bryo  of  life,  that  small  portion  of  ethereal  heat,  which  if  once  destroyed  would 
destroy  the  species!  Whence  that  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep  so  common 
in  all  those  who  are  severely  attacked  by  the  frost?  Dreary  as  this  season  ap- 
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pears,  yet  it  has  like  all  others  its  miracles,  it  presents  to  man  a  variety  of 
problems  which  he  can  never  resolve;  among  the  rest,  we  have  here  a  set  of 
small  birds  which  never  appear  until  the  snow  falls;  contrary  to  all  others,  they 
dwell  and  appear  to  delight  in  that  element. 

It  is  my  bees,  however,  which  afford  me  the  most  pleasing  and  extensive 
themes;  let  me  look  at  them  when  I  will,  their  government,  their  industry,  their 
quarrels,  their  passions,  always  present  me  with  something  new;  for  which 
reason,  when  weary  with  labor,  my  common  place  of  rest  is  under  my  locust- 
tree,  close  by  my  beehouse.  By  their  movements  I  can  predict  the  weather,  and 
can  tell  the  day  of  their  swarming;  but  the  most  difficult  point  is,  when  on  the 
wing,  to  know  whether  they  want  to  go  to  the  woods  or  not.  If  they  have 
previously  pitched  in  some  hollow  trees,  it  is  not  the  allurements  of  salt  and 
water,  of  fennel,  hickory  leaves,  etc.,  nor  the  finest  box,  that  can  induce  them  to 
stay;  they  will  prefer  those  rude,  rough  habitations  to  the  best  polished  mahog¬ 
any  hive.  When  that  is  the  case  with  mine,  I  seldom  thwart  their  inclinations; 
it  is  in  freedom  that  they  work:  were  I  to  confine  them,  they  would  dwindle 
away  and  quit  their  labor.  In  such  excursions  we  only  part  for  a  while;  I  am 
generally  sure  to  find  them  again  the  following  fall.  This  elopement  of  theirs 
only  adds  to  my  recreations;  I  know  how  to  deceive  even  their  superlative  in¬ 
stinct;  nor  do  I  fear  losing  them,  though  eighteen  miles  from  my  house,  and 
lodged  in  the  most  lofty  trees,  in  the  most  impervious  of  our  forests.  I  once 
took  you  along  with  me  in  one  of  these  rambles,  and  yet  you  insist  on  my  re¬ 
peating  the  detail  of  our  operations:  it  brings  back  into  my  mind  many  of  the 
useful  and  entertaining  reflections  with  which  you  so  happily  beguiled  our 
tedious  hours. 

After  I  have  done  sowing,  by  way  of  recreation,  I  prepare  for  a  week’s  jaunt 
in  the  woods,  not  to  hunt  either  the  deer  or  the  bears,  as  my  neighbors  do,  but 
to  catch  the  more  harmless  bees.  I  cannot  boast  that  this  chase  is  so  noble,  or 
so  famous  among  men,  but  I  find  it  less  fatiguing,  and  full  as  profitable;  and 
the  last  consideration  is  the  only  one  that  moves  me.  I  take  with  me  my  dog, 
as  a  companion,  for  he  is  useless  as  to  this  game;  my  gun,  for  no  man  you 
know  ought  to  enter  the  woods  without  one;  my  blanket,  some  provisions, 
some  wax,  vermilion,  honey,  and  a  small  pocket  compass.  With  these  imple¬ 
ments  I  proceed  to  such  woods  as  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  settle¬ 
ments.  I  carefully  examine  whether  they  abound  with  large  trees,  if  so,  I  make 
a  small  fire  on  some  flat  stones,  in  a  convenient  place;  on  the  fire  I  put  some 
wax;  close  by  this  fire,  on  another  stone,  I  drop  honey  in  distinct  drops,  which 
I  surround  with  small  quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the  stone;  and  then  I' 
retire  carefully  to  watch  whether  any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in  that 
neighborhood,  I  rest  assured  that  the  smell  of  the  burnt  wax  will  unavoidably 
attract  them,  they  will  soon  find  out  the  honey,  for  they  are  fond  of  preying  on 
that  which  is  not  their  own;  and  in  their  approach  they  will  necessarily  tinge 
themselves  with  some  particles  of  vermilion,  which  will  adhere  long  to  their 
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bodies.  I  next  fix  my  compass,  to  find  out  their  course,  which  they  keep  in¬ 
variably  straight,  when  they  are  returning  home  loaded.  By  the  assistance  of 
my  watch,  I  observe  how  long  those  are  returning  which  are  marked  with 
vermilion.  Thus  possessed  of  the  course,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  the  distance, 
which  I  can  easily  guess  at,  I  follow  the  first,  and  seldom  fail  of  coming  to  the 
tree  where  those  republics  are  lodged.  I  then  mark  it;  and  thus,  with  patience, 
I  have  found  out  sometimes  eleven  swarms  in  a  season;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
what  a  quantity  of  honey  these  trees  will  sometimes  afford.  It  entirely  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  hollow,  as  the  bees  never  rest  nor  swarm  till  it  is  all  replen¬ 
ished;  for  like  men,  it  is  only  the  want  of  room  that  induces  them  to  quit  the 
maternal  hive.  Next  I  proceed  to  some  of  the  nearest  settlements,  where  I 
procure  proper  assistance  to  cut  down  the  trees,  get  all  my  prey  secured,  and 
then  return  home  with  my  prize.  The  first  bees  I  ever  procured  were  thus 
found  in  the  woods,  by  mere  accident;  for  at  that  time  I  had  no  kind  of  skill 
in  this  method  of  tracing  them.  The  body  of  the  tree  being  perfectly  sound, 
they  had  lodged  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  its  principal  limbs,  which 
I  carefully  sawed  off  and  with  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  industry  brought  it 
home,  where  I  fixed  it  up  again  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  found  it  grow¬ 
ing.  This  was  in  April;  I  had  five  swarms  that  year,  and  they  have  been  ever 
since  very  prosperous.  This  business  generally  takes  up  a  week  of  my  time 
every  fall,  and  to  me  it  is  a  week  of  solitary  ease  and  relaxation. 

The  seed  is  by  that  time  committed  to  the  ground;  there  is  nothing  very 
material  to  do  at  home,  and  this  additional  quantity  of  honey  enables  me  to 
be  more  generous  to  my  home  bees,  and  my  wife  to  make  a  due  quantity  of 
mead.  The  reason,  Sir,  that  you  found  mine  better  than  that  of  others  is, 
that  she  puts  two  gallons  of  brandy  in  each  barrel,  which  ripens  it,  and  takes 
off  that  sweet,  luscious  taste,  which  it  is  apt  to  retain  a  long  time.  If  we  find 
anywhere  in  the  woods  (no  matter  on  whose  land)  what  is  called  a  bee-tree,  we 
must  mark  it;  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  we  propose  to  cut  it  down,  our 
duty  is  to  inform  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  is  entitled  to  half  the  con¬ 
tents;  if  this  is  not  complied  with  we  are  exposed  to  an  action  of  trespass,  as 
well  as  he  who  should  go  and  cut  down  a  bee-tree  which  he  had  neither  found 
out  nor  marked. 


WHAT  IS  AN  AMERICAN? 

From  '  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  ’ 

I  WISH  I  could  be  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts  which  must 
agitate  the  heart  and  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
Englishman,  when  he  first  lands  on  this  continent.  He  must  greatly  re¬ 
joice  that  he  lived  at  a  time  to  see  this  fair  country  discovered  and  settled; 
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he  must  necessarily  feel  a  share  of  national  pride,  when  he  views  the  chain  of 
settlements  which  embellishes  these  extended  shores.  When  he  says  to  himself, 
this  is  the  work  of  my  countrymen,  who,  when  convulsed  by  factions,  afflicted 
by  a  variety  of  miseries  and  wants,  restless  and  impatient,  took  refuge  here. 
They  brought  along  with  them  their  national  genius,  to  which  they  principally 
owe  what  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  what  substance  they  possess.  Here  he  sees 
the  industry  of  his  native  country  displayed  in  a  new  manner,  and  traces  in 
their  works  the  embryos  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and  ingenuity  which  flourish 
in  Europe.  Here  he  beholds  fair  cities,  substantial  villages,  extensive  fields, 
an  immense  country  filled  with  decent  houses,  good  roads,  orchards,  meadows, 
and  bridges,  where  an  hundred  years  ago  all  was  wild,  woody,  and  uncul¬ 
tivated!  What  a  train  of  pleasing  ideas  this  fair  spectacle  must  suggest;  it 
is  a  prospect  which  must  inspire  a  good  citizen  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  the  manner  of  viewing  so  extensive  a  scene.  He  is 
arrived  on  a  new  continent;  a  modern  society  offers  itself  to  his  contempla¬ 
tion,  different  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen.  It  is  not  composed,  as  in 
Europe,  of  great  lords  who  possess  everything,  and  of  a  herd  of  people  who 
have  nothing.  Here  are  no  aristocratical  families,  no  courts,  no  kings,  no 
bishops,  no  ecclesiastical  dominion,  no  invisible  power  giving  to  a  few  a  very 
visible  one;  no  great  manufacturers  employing  thousands,  no  great  refinements 
of  luxury.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  as 
they  are  in  Europe.  Some  few  towns  excepted,  we  are  all  tillers  of  the  earth, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida.  We  are  a  people  of  cultivators,  scattered 
over  an  immense  territory,  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  good 
roads  and  navigable  rivers,  united  by  the  silken  bands  of  mild  government, 
all  respecting  the  laws,  without  dreading  their  power,  because  they  are 
equitable.  We  are  all  animated  with  the  spirit  of  an  industry  which  is 
unfettered  and  unrestrained,  because  each  person  works  for  himself.  If  he 
travels  through  our  rural  districts  he  views  not  the  hostile  castle,  and  the 
haughty  mansion,  contrasted  with  the  clay-built  hut  and  miserable  cabin, 
where  cattle  and  men  help  to  keep  each  other  warm,  and  dwell  in  meanness, 
smoke,  and  indigence.  A  pleasing  uniformity  of  decent  competence  appears 
throughout  our  habitations.  The  meanest  of  our  log-houses  is  a  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  habitation.  Lawyer  or  merchant  are  the  fairest  titles  our  towns  afford; 
that  of  a  farmer  is  the  only  appellation  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  our 
country.  It  must  take  some  time  ere  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  our  dictionary, 
which  is  but  short  in  words  of  dignity,  and  names  of  honor.  There,  on  a 
Sunday,  he  sees  a  congregation  of  respectable  farmers  and  their  wives,  all 
clad  in  neat  homespun,  well  mounted,  or  riding  in  their  own  humble  wagons. 
There  is  not  among  them  an  esquire,  saving  the  unlettered  magistrate.  There 
he  sees  a  parson  as  simple  as  his  flock,  a  farmer  who  does  not  riot  on  the 
labor  of  others.  We  have  no  princes,  for  whom  we  toil,  starve,  and  bleed: 
we  are  the  most  perfect  society  now  existing  in  the  world.  Here  man  is  free  as 
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he  ought  to  be;  nor  is  this  pleasing  equality  so  transitory  as  many  others  are. 
Many  ages  will  not  see  the  shores  of  our  great  lakes  replenished  with  inland 
nations,  nor  the  unknown  bounds  of  North  America  entirely  peopled.  Who 
can  tell  how  far  it  extends?  Who  can  tell  the  millions  of  men  whom  it  will 
feed  and  contain?  for  no  European  foot  has  as  yet  traveled  half  the  extent 
of  this  mighty  continent! 

The  next  wish  of  this  traveler  will  be  to  know  whence  came  all  these 
people?  They  are  a  mixture  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Swedes.  From  this  promiscuous  breed,  that  race  now  called  Americans 
have  arisen.  The  eastern  provinces  must  indeed  be  excepted,  as  being  the  un¬ 
mixed  descendants  of  Englishmen.  I  have  heard  many  wish  that  they  had  been 
more  intermixed  also:  for  my  part,  I  am  no  wisher,  and  think  it  much  better 
as  it  has  happened.  They  exhibit  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  this  great  and 
variegated  picture;  they  too  enter  for  a  great  share  in  the  pleasing  perspective 
displayed  in  these  thirteen  provinces.  I  know  it  is  fashionable  to  reflect  on  them, 
but  I  respect  them  for  what  they  have  done;  for  the  accuracy  and  wisdom 
with  which  they  have  settled  their  territory;  for  the  decency  of  their  manners; 
for  their  early  love  of  letters;  their  ancient  college,  the  first  in  this  hemisphere; 
for  their  industry;  which  to  me,  who  am  but  a  farmer,  is  the  criterion  of  every¬ 
thing.  There  never  was  a  people,  situated  as  they  are,  who  with  so  ungrateful 
a  soil  have  done  more  in  so  short  a  time.  Do  you  think  that  the  monarchical 
ingredients  which  are  more  prevalent  in  other  governments,  have  purged  them 
from  all  foul  stains?  Their  histories  assert  the  contrary. 

In  this  great  American  asylum,  the  poor  of  Europe  have  by  some  means  met 
together,  and  in  consequence  of  various  causes;  to  what  purpose  should  they 
ask  one  another  what  countrymen  they  are?  Alas,  two  thirds  of  them  had  no 
country.  Can  a  wretch  who  wanders  about,  who  works  and  starves,  whose  life 
is  a  continual  scene  of  sore  affliction  or  pinching  penury;  can  that  man  call 
England  or  any  other  kingdom  his  country?  A  country  that  had  no  bread  for 
him,  whose  fields  procured  him  no  harvest,  who  met  with  nothing  but  the 
frowns  of  the  rich,  the  severity  of  the  laws,  with  jails  and  punishments;  who 
owned  not  a  single  foot  of  the  extensive  surface  of  this  planet?  No!  urged  by  a 
variety  of  motives,  here  they  tame.  Everything  has  tended  to  regenerate  them; 
new  laws,  a  new  mode  of  living,  a  new  social  system;  here  they  are  become 
men:  in  Europe  they  were  as  so  many  useless  plants,  wanting  vegetative  mold, 
and  refreshing  showers;  they  withered,  and  were  mowed  down  by  want, 
hunger,  and  war;  but  now  by  the  power  of  transplantation,  like  all  other 
plants  they  have  taken  root  and  flourished!  Formerly  they  were  not  numbered 
in  any  civil  lists  of  their  country,  except  in  those  of  the  poor;  here  they  rank 
as  citizens.  By  what  invisible  power  has  this  surprising  metamorphosis  been 
performed?  By  that  of  the  laws  and  that  of  their  industry.  The  laws,  the 
indulgent  laws,  protect  them  as  they  arrive,  stamping  on  them  the  symbol  of 
adoption;  they  receive  ample  rewards  for  their  labors;  these  accumulated 
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rewards  procure  them  lands;  those  lands  confer  on  them  the  title  of  freemen, 
and  to  that  title  every  benefit  is  affixed  which  men  can  possibly  require.  This 
is  the  great  operation  daily  performed  by  our  laws.  From  whence  proceed  these 
laws?  From  our  government.  Whence  the  government?  It  is  derived  from 
the  original  genius  and  strong  desire  of  the  people  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  crown.  This  is  the  great  chain  which  links  us  all,  this  is  the  picture  which 
every  province  exhibits,  Nova  Scotia  excepted.  There  the  crown  has  done  all; 
either  there  were  no  people  who  had  genius,  or  it  was  not  much  attended  to: 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  province  is  very  thinly  inhabited  indeed;  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  conjunction  with  the  mosquitoes  has  prevented  men 
from  settling  there.  Yet  some  parts  of  it  flourished  once,  and  it  contained 
a  mild  harmless  set  of  people.  But  for  the  fault  of  a  few  leaders,  the 
whole  were  banished.  The  greatest  political  error  the  crown  ever  committed 
in  America,  was  to  cut  off  men  from  a  country  which  wanted  nothing  but 
men! 

•  What  attachment  can  a  poor  European  emigrant  have  for  a  country  where 
he  had  nothing?  The  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  love  of  a  few  kindred 
as  poor  as  himself,  were  the  only  cords  that  tied  him:  his  country  is  now  that 
which  gives  him  land,  bread,  protection,  and  consequence:  Ubi  panis  ibi  patria, 
is  the  motto  of  all  emigrants.  What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man?  He 
is  either  an  European,  or  the  descendant  of  an  European,  hence  that  strange 
mixture  of  blood,  which  you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I  could  point  out 
to  you  a  family  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose  wife  was  Dutch, 
whose  son  married  a  French  woman,  and  whose  present  four  sons  have  now 
four  wives  of  different  nations.  He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all 
his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of 
life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds. 
He  becomes  an  American  by  being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great 
Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of 
men,  whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the 
world.  Americans  are  the  Western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along  with 
them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigor,  and  industry  which  began 
long  since  in  the  East;  they  will  finish  the  great  circle.  The  Americans  were  once 
scattered  all  over  Europe;  here  they  are  incorporated  into  one  of  the  finest 
systems  of  population  which  has  ever  appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter 
become  distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different  climates  they  inhabit.  The 
American  ought  therefore  to  love  this  country  much  better  than  that  wherein 
either  he  or  his  forefathers  were  born.  Here  the  rewards  of  his  industry  follow 
with  equal  steps  the  progress  of  his  labor;  his  labor  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  nature,  self-interest;  can  it  want  a  stronger  allurement?  Wives  and 
children,  who  before  in  vain  demanded  of  him  a  morsel  of  bread,  now,  fat 
and  frolicsome,  gladly  help  their  father  to  clear  those  fields  whence  exuberant 
crops  are  to  arise  to  feed  and  to  clothe  them  all;  without  any  part  being 
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claimed,  either  by  a  despotic  prince,  a  rich  abbot,  or  a  mighty  lord.  Here  re¬ 
ligion  demands  but  little  of  him;  a  small  voluntary  salary  to  the  minister,  and 
gratitude  to  God;  can  he  refuse  these?  The  American  is  a  new  man,  who 
acts  upon  new  principles;  he  must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas,  and  form 
new  opinions.  From  involuntary  idleness,  servile  dependence,  penury,  and 
useless  labor,  he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded  by 
ample  subsistence.  —  This  is  an  American. 

British  America  is  divided  into  many  provinces,  forming  a  large  association, 
scattered  along  a  coast  1500  miles  extent  and  about  200  wide.  This  society 
I  would  fain  examine,  at  least  such  as  it  appears  in  the  middle  provinces;  if  it 
does  not  afford  that  variety  of  tinges  and  gradations  which  may  be  observed 
in  Europe,  we  have  colors  peculiar  to  ourselves.  For  instance,  it  is  natural  to 
conceive  that  those  who  live  near  the  sea  must  be  very  different  from  those 
who  live  in  the  woods;  the  intermediate  space  will  afford  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  class. 

Men  are  like  plants!  the  goodness  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  proceeds  from  the 
peculiar -soil  and  exposition  in  which  they  grow.  We  are  nothing  but  what 
we  derive  from  the  air  we  breathe,  the  climate  we  inhabit,  the  government 
we  obey,  the  system  of  religion  we  profess,  and  the  nature  of  our  employment. 
Here  you  will  find  but  few  crimes;  these  have  acquired  as  yet  no  root  among 
us.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  trace  all  my  ideas;  if  my  ignorance  prevents  me  from 
describing  them  properly,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  delineate  a  few  of  the 
outlines,  which  are  all  I  propose. 

Those  who  live  near  the  sea,  feed  more  on  fish  than  on  flesh,  and  often  en¬ 
counter  that  boisterous  element.  This  renders  *hem  more  bold  and  enterpris¬ 
ing;  this  leads  them  to  neglect  the  confined  occupations  of  the  land.  They 
see  and  converse  with  a  variety  of  people;  their  intercourse  with  mankind 
becomes  extensive.  The  sea  inspires  them  with  a  love  of  traffic,  a  desire  of 
transporting  produce  from  one  place  to  another;  and  leads  them  to  a  variety 
of  resources  which  supply  the  place  of  labor.  Those  who  inhabit  the  middle 
settlements,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  must  be  very  different;  the  simple  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  earth  purifies  them,  but  the  indulgences  of  the  government, 
the  soft  remonstrances  of  religion,  the  rank  of  independent  freeholders,  must 
necessarily  inspire  them  with  sentiments,  very  little  known  in  Europe  among 
people  of  the  same  class.  What  do  I  say?  Europe  has  no  such  class  of  men; 
the  early  knowledge  they  acquire,  the  early  bargains  they  make,  give  them 
a  great  degree  of  sagacity.  As  freemen  they  will  be  litigious;  pride  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  are  often  the  cause  of  lawsuits;  the  nature  of  our  laws  and  governments 
may  be  another.  As  citizens  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  they  will  carefully  read 
the  newspapers,  enter  into  every  political  disquisition,  freely  blame  or  censure 
governors  and  others.  As  farmers  they  will  be  careful  and  anxious  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can,  because  what  they  get  is  their  own.  As  northern  men  they 
will  love  the  cheerful  cup.  As  Christians,  religion  curbs  them  not  in  their 
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opinions;  the  general  indulgence  leaves  everyone  to  think  for  themselves  in 
spiritual  matters;  the  laws  inspect  our  actions,  our  thoughts  are  left  to  God. 
Industry,  good  living,  selfishness,  litigiousness,  country  politics,  the  pride  of 
freemen,  religious  indifference,  are  their  characteristics.  If  you  recede  still 
farther  from  the  sea,  you  will  come  into  more  modern  settlements;  they  exhibit 
the  same  strong  lineaments,  in  a  ruder  appearance.  Religion  seems  to  have  still 
less  influence,  and  their  manners  are  less  improved. 

Now  we  arrive  near  the  great  woods,  near  the  last  inhabited  districts;  there 
men  seem  to  be  placed  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  government,  which 
in  some  measure  leaves  them  to  themselves.  How  can  it  pervade  every  corner? 
As  they  were  driven  there  by  misfortunes,  necessity  of  beginnings,  desire 
of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land,  idleness,  frequent  want  of  economy,  ancient 
debts;  the  reunion  of  such  people  does  not  afford  a  very  pleasing  spectacle. 
When  discord,  want  of  unity  and  friendship,  when  either  drunkenness  or 
idleness  prevail  in  such  remote  districts;  contention,  inactivity,  and  wretched¬ 
ness  must  ensue.  There  are  not  the  same  remedies  to  these  evils  as  in  a  long 
established  community.  The  few  magistrates  they  have,  are  in  general  little 
better  than  the  rest;  they  are  often  in  a  perfect  state  of  war;  that  of  man 
against  man,  sometimes  decided  by  blows,  sometimes  by  means  of  the  law;  that 
of  man  against  every  wild  inhabitant  of  these  venerable  woods,  of  which 
they  are  come  to  dispossess  them.  There  men  appear  to  be  no  better  than  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  of  a  superior  rank,  living  on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  when 
they  can  catch  them,  and  when  they  are  not  able,  they  subsist  on  grain.  He 
who  would  wish  to  see  America  in  its  proper  light,  and  have  a  true  idea  of  its 
feeble  beginnings  and  barbarous  rudiments,  must  visit  our  extended  line  of 
frontiers  where  the  last  settlers  dwell,  and  where  he  may  see  the  first  labors 
of  settlement,  the  mode  of  clearing  the  earth,  in  all  their  different  appearances; 
where  men  are  wholly  left  dependent  on  their  native  tempers,  and  on  the  spur 
of  uncertain  industry,  which  often  fails  when  not  sanctified  by  the  efficacy  of 
a  few  moral  rules.  There,  remote  from  the  power  of  example  and  check  of 
shame,  many  families  exhibit  the  most  hideous  parts  of  our  society.  They  are 
a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  preceding  by  ten  or  twelve  years  the  most  respectable 
army  of  veterans  which  come  after  them.  In  that  space,  prosperity  will  polish 
some,  vice  and  the  law  will  drive  off  the  rest,  who  uniting  again  with  others 
like  themselves  will  recede  still  farther;  making  room  for  more  industrious 
people,  who  will  finish  their  improvements,  convert  the  log-house  into  a  con¬ 
venient  habitation,  and  rejoicing  that  the  first  heavy  labors  are  finished,  will 
change  in  a  few  years  that  hitherto  barbarous  country  into  a  fine,  fertile,  well 
regulated  district.  Such  is  our  progress,  such  is  the  march  of  the  Europeans 
towards  the  interior  parts  of  this  continent.  In  all  societies  there  are  offcasts; 
this  impure  part  serves  as  our  precursors  or  pioneers;  my  father  himself  was 
one  of  that  class,  but  he  came  upon  honest  principles,  and  was  therefore  one 
of  the  few  who  held  fast;  by  good  conduct  and  temperance,  he  transmitted 
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to  me  his  fair  inheritance,  when  not  above  one  in  fourteen  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  the  same  good  fortune. 

Forty  years  ago  this  smiling  country  was  thus  inhabited;  it  is  now  purged, 
a  general  decency  of  manners  prevails  throughout,  and  such  has  been  the  fate 
of  our  best  countries. 

Exclusive  of  those  general  characteristics,  each  province  has  its  own,  founded 
on  the  government,  climate,  mode  of  husbandry,  customs,  and  peculiarity  of 
circumstances.  Europeans  submit  insensibly  to  these  great  powers,  and  become, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  not  only  Americans  in  general,  but  either 
Pennsylvanians,  Virginians,  or  provincials  under  some  other  name.  Whoever 
traverses  the  continent  must  easily  observe  those  strong  differences,  which  will 
grow  more  evident  in  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Massachusetts,  the 
middle  provinces,  the  southern  ones  will  be  as  different  as  their  climates;  their 
only  points  of  unity  will  be  those  of  religion  and  language. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  how  Europeans  become  Americans; 
it  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  show  you  likewise  how  the  various  Christian 
sects  introduced  wear  out,  and  how  religious  indifference  becomes  prevalent. 
When  any  considerable  number  of  a  particular  sect  happen  to  dwell  contiguous 
to  each  other,  they  immediately  erect  a  temple,  and  there  worship  the  Divinity 
agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  ideas.  Nobody  disturbs  them.  If  any  new 
sect  springs  up  in  Europe  it  may  happen  that  many  of  its  professors  will  come 
and  settle  in  America.  As  they  bring  their  zeal  with  them,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  make  proselytes  if  they  can,  and  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences;  for  neither  the  government  nor  any  other  power 
interferes.  If  they  are  peaceable  subjects,  and  are  industrious,  what  is  it  to 
their  neighbors  how  and  in  what  manner  they  think  fit  to  address  their 
prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being?  But  if  the  sectaries  are  not  settled  close  to¬ 
gether,  if  they  are  mixed  with  other  denominations,  their  zeal  will  cool  for 
want  of  fuel,  and  will  be  extinguished  in  a  little  time.  Then  the  Americans  be¬ 
come  as  to  religion,  what  they  are  as  to  country,  allied  to  all.  In  them  the 
name  of  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  European  is  lost,  and  in  like  manner, 
the  strict  modes  of  Christianity  as  practised  in  Europe  are  lost  also.  This  effect 
will  extend  itself  still  farther  hereafter,  and  though  this  may  appear  to  you 
as  a  strange  idea,  yet  it  is  a  very  true  one.  I  shall  be  able  perhaps  hereafter  to 
explain  myself  better;  in  the  meanwhile,  let  the  following  examples  serve  as  my 
first  justification. 

Let  us  suppose  you  and  I  to  be  traveling;  we  observe  that  in  this  house,  to 
the  right,  lives  a  Catholic,  who  prays  to  God  as  he  has  been  taught,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  transubstantiation;  he  works  and  raises  wheat,  he  has  a  large  family  of 
children,  all  hale  and  robust;  his  belief,  his  prayers  offend  nobody.  About  one 
mile  farther  on  the  same  road,  his  next  neighbor  may  be  a  good  honest 
plodding  German  Lutheran,  who  addresses  himself  to  the  same  God,  the  God 
of  all,  agreeably  to  the  modes  he  has  been  educated  in,  and  believes  in  con- 
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substantiation;  by  so  doing  he  scandalizes  nobody;  he  also  works  in  his  fields, 
embellishes  the  earth,  clears  swamps,  etc.  What  has  the  world  to  do  with  his 
Lutheran  principles?  He  persecutes  nobody,  and  nobody  persecutes  him,  he 
visits  his  neighbors,  and  his  neighbors  visit  him.  Next  to  him  lives  a  seceder, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  sectaries;  his  zeal  is  hot  and  fiery,  but  separated  as 
he  is  from  others  of  the  same  complexion,  he  has  no  congregation  of  his  own  to 
resort  to,  where  he  might  cabal  and  mingle  religious  pride  with  worldly  ob¬ 
stinacy.  He  likewise  raises  good  crops,  his  house  is  handsomely  painted,  his 
orchard  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  neighborhood.  How  does  it  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  or  of  the  province  at  large,  what  this  man’s  religious 
sentiments  are,  or  really  whether  he  has  any  at  all?  He  is  a  good  farmer,  he  is 
a  sober,  peaceable,  good  citizen:  William  Penn  himself  would  not  wish  for 
more.  This  is  the  visible  character,  the  invisible  one  is  only  guessed  at,  and 
is  nobody’s  business.  Next  again  lives  a  Low  Dutchman,  who  implicitly  be¬ 
lieves  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  conceives  no  other  idea 
of  a  clergyman  than  that  of  an  hired  man;  if  he  does  his  work  well  he  will  pay 
him  the  stipulated  sum;  if  not  he  will  dismiss  him,  and  do  without  his  sermons, 
and  let  his  church  be  shut  up  for  years.  But  notwithstanding  this  coarse  idea, 
you  will  find  his  house  and  farm  to  be  the  neatest  in  all  the  country;  and  you 
will  judge  by  his  wagon  and  fat  horses,  that  he  thinks  more  of  the  affairs 
of  this  world  than  of  those  of  the  next.  He  is  sober  and  laborious,  therefore 
he  is  all  he  ought  to  be  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  life;  as  for  those  of  the  next, 
he  must  trust  to  the  great  Creator.  Each  of  these  people  instruct  their  children 
as  well  as  they  can,  but  these  instructions  are  feeble  compared  to  those  which 
are  given  to  the  youth  of  the  poorest  class  in  Europe.  Their  children  will  there¬ 
fore  grow  up  less  zealous  and  more  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion  than  their 
parents.  The  foolish  vanity,  or  rather  the  fury,  of  making  Proselytes,  is  un¬ 
known  here;  they  have  no  time,  the  seasons  call  for  all  their  attention,  and 
thus  in  a  few  years,  this  mixed  neighborhood  will  exhibit  a  strange  religious 
medley,  that  will  be  neither  pure  Catholicism  nor  pure  Calvinism.  A  very  per¬ 
ceptible  indifference  even  in  the  first  generation,  will  become  apparent;  and 
it  may  happen  that  the  daughter  of  the  Catholic  will  marry  the  son  of  the 
seceder,  and  settle  by  themselves  at  a  distance  from  their  parents.  What  re¬ 
ligious  education  will  they  give  their  children?  A  very  imperfect  one.  If  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  any  place  of  worship,  we  will  suppose  a 
Quaker’s  meeting;  rather  than  not  show  their  fine  clothes,  they  will  go  to  it, 
and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  attach  themselves  to  that  society.  Others  will 
remain  in  a  perfect  state  of  indifference;  the  children  of  these  zealous  parents 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  what  their  religious  principles  are,  and  their  grand¬ 
children  still  less.  The  neighborhood  of  a  place  of  worship  generally  leads 
them  to  it,  and  the  action  of  going  thither  is  the  strongest  evidence  they  can 
give  of  their  attachment  to  any  sect.  The  Quakers  are  the  only  people  who 
retain  a  fondness  for  their  own  mode  of  worship;  for  be  they  ever  so  far 
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separated  from  each  other,  they  hold  a  sort  of  communion  with  the  society, 
and  seldom  depart  from  its  rules,  at  least  in  this  country.  Thus  all  sects  are 
mixed  as  well  as  all  nations;  thus  religious  indifference  is  imperceptibly  dis¬ 
seminated  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  which  is  at  present  one 
of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Americans.  Where  this  will  reach  no 
one  can  tell,  perhaps  it  may  leave  a  vacuum  fit  to  receive  other  systems. 
Persecution,  religious  pride,  the  love  of  contradiction,  are  the  food  of  what 
the  world  commonly  calls  religion.  These  motives  have  ceased  here;  zeal  in 
Europe  is  confined;  here  it  evaporates  in  the  great  distance  it  has  to  travel; 
there  it  is  a  grain  of  powder  inclosed,  here  it  burns  away  in  the  open  air,  and 
consumes  without  effect.  .  .  . 

An  European,  when  he  first  arrives,  seems  limited  in  his  intentions,  as  well 
as  in  his  views;  but  he  very  suddenly  alters  his  scale;  two  hundred  miles 
formerly  appeared  a  very  great  distance,  it  is  now  but  a  trifle;  he  no  sooner 
breathes  our  air  than  he  forms  schemes,  and  embarks  in  designs  he  never 
would  have  thought  of  in  his  own  country.  There  the  plenitude  of  society 
confines  many  useful  ideas,  and  often  extinguishes  the  most  laudable  schemes 
which  here  ripen  into  maturity.  Thus  Europeans  become  Americans. 

But  how  is  this  accomplished  in  that  crowd  of  low,  indigent  people,  who 
flock  here  every  year  from  all  parts  of  Europe?  I  will  tell  you;  they  no  sooner 
arrive  than  they  immediately  feel  the  good  effects  of  that  plenty  of  provisions 
we  possess:  they  fare  on  our  best  food,  and  they  are  kindly  entertained;  their 
talents,  character,  and  peculiar  industry  are  immediately  inquired  into;  they 
find  countrymen  everywhere  disseminated,  let  them  come  from  whatever  part 
of  Europe.  Let  me  select  one  as  an  epitome  of  the  rest;  he  is  hired,  he  goes 
to  work,  and  works  moderately;  instead  of  being  employed  by  a  haughty 
person,  he  finds  himself  with  his  equal,  placed  at  the  substantial  table  of 
the  farmer,  or  else  at  an  inferior  one  as  good;  his  wages  are  high,  his  bed  is 
not  like  that  bed  of  sorrow  on  which  he  used  to  lie:  if  he  behaves  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  is  faithful,  he  is  caressed,  and  becomes  as  it  were  a  member  of  the 
family.  He  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  sort  of  resurrection;  hitherto  he  had 
not  lived,  but  simply  vegetated;  he  now  feels  himself  a  man,  because  he  is 
treated  as  such;  the  laws  of  his  own  country  had  overlooked  him  in  his  in¬ 
significancy;  the  laws  of  this  cover  him  with  their  mantle.  Judge  what  an 
alteration  there  must  arise  in  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  this  man;  he  begins 
to  forget  his  former  servitude  and  dependence,  his  heart  involuntarily  swells 
and  glows;  this  first  swell  inspires  him  with  those  new  thoughts  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  American.  What  love  can  he  entertain  for  a  country  where  his 
existence  was  a  burden  to  him?  If  he  is  a  generous,  good  man,  the  love  of  this 
new  adoptive  parent  will  sink  deep  into  his  heart.  He  looks  around,  and  sees 
many  a  prosperous  person,  who  but  a  few  years  before  was  as  poor  as  himself. 
This  encourages  him  much,  he  begins  to  form  some  little  scheme,  the  first, 
alas,  he  ever  formed  in  his  life.  If  he  is  wise  he  thus  spends  two  or  three  years, 
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in  which  time  he  acquires  knowledge,  the  use  of  tools,  the  modes  of  working 
the  lands,  felling  trees,  etc.  This  prepares  the  foundation  of  a  good  name, 
the  most  useful  acquisition  he  can  make.  He  is  encouraged,  he  has  gained 
friends;  he  is  advised  and  directed,  he  feels  bold,  he  purchases  some  land; 
he  gives  all  the  money  he  has  brought  over,  as  well  as  what  he  has  earned,  and 
trusts  to  the  God  of  harvests  for  the  discharge  of  the  rest.  His  good  name  pro¬ 
cures  him  credit.  He  is  now  possessed  of  the  deed,  conveying  to  him  and  his 
posterity  the  fee  simple  and  absolute  property  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
situated  on  such  a  river.  What  an  epocha  in  this  man’s  life!  He  is  become  a  free¬ 
holder,  from  perhaps  a  German  boor  —  he  is  now  an  American,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  an  English  subject.  He  is  naturalized,  his  name  is  enrolled  with  those 
of  the  other  citizens  of  the  province.  Instead,  of  being  a  vagrant,  he  has  a 
place  of  residence;  he  is  called  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  county,  or  of  such 
a  district,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  counts  for  something;  for  hitherto 
he  has  been  a  cipher.  I  only  repeat  what  I  have  heard  many  say,  and  no  wonder 
their  hearts  should  glow,  and  be  agitated  with  a  multitude  of  feelings,  not 
easy  to  describe.  From  nothing  to  start  into  being;  from  a  servant  to  the  rank 
of  a  master;  from  being  the  slave  of  some  despotic  prince,  to  become  a  free 
man,  invested  with  lands,  to  which  every  municipal  blessing  is  annexed!  What 
a  change  indeed!  It  is  in  consequence  of  that  change  that  he  becomes  an 
American.  This  great  metamorphosis  has  a  double  effect,  it  extinguishes  all 
his  European  prejudices,  he  forgets  that  mechanism  of  subordination,  that 
servility  of  disposition  which  poverty  had  taught  him;  and  sometimes  he  is 
apt  to  forget  too  much,  often  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  If  he 
is  a  good  man,  he  forms  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  he  proposes  to  educate 
his  children  better  than  he  has  been  educated  himself;  he  thinks  of  future 
modes  of  conduct,  feels  an  ardor  to  labor  he  never  felt  before.  Pride  steps 
in  and  leads  him  to  everything  that  the  laws  do  not  forbid:  he  respects  them; 
with  a  heartfelt  gratitude  he  looks  toward  the  east,  toward  that  insular  gov¬ 
ernment  from  whose  wisdom  all  his  new  felicity  is  derived,  and  under  whose 
wings  and  protection  he  now  lives.  These  reflections  constitute  him  the  good 
man  and  the  good  subject.  Ye  poor  Europeans,  ye,  who  sweat,  and  work  for  the 
great  —  ye,  who  are  obliged  to  give  so  many  sheaves  to  the  church,  so  many 
to  your  lords,  so  many  to  your  government,  and  have  hardly  any  left  for 
yourselves  —  ye,  who  are  held  in  less  estimation  than  favorite  hunters  or  use¬ 
less  lap-dogs  —  ye,  who  only  breathe  the  air  of  nature,  because  it  cannot  be 
withheld  from  you;  it  is  here  that  ye  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  those  feel¬ 
ings  I  have  been  describing;  it  is  here  the  laws  of  naturalization' invite  every 
one  to  partake  of  our  great  labors  and  felicity,  to  till  unrented,  untaxed 
lands!  Many,  corrupted  beyond  the  power  of  amendment,  have  brought 
with  them  all  their  vices,  and  disregarding  the  advantages  held  to  them,  have 
gone  on  in  their  former  career  of  iniquity,  until  they  have  been  overtaken 
and  punished  by  our  laws.  It  is  not  every  emigrant  who  succeeds;  no,  it  is 
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only  the  sober,  the  honest,  and  industrious:  happy  those  to  whom  this  transi¬ 
tion  has  served  as  a  powerful  spur  to  labor,  to  prosperity,  and  to  the  good 
establishment  of  children,  born  in  the  days  of  their  poverty;  and  who  had 
no  other  portion  to  expect  but  the  rags  of  their  parents,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  happy  emigration.  Others  again,  have  been  led  astray  by  this  enchanting 
scene;  their  new  pride,  instead  of  leading  them  to  the  fields,  has  kept  them  in 
idleness;  the  idea  of  possessing  lands  is  all  that  satisfies  them  —  though  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fertility,  they  have  moldered  away  their  time  in  inactivity, 
misinformed  husbandry,  and  ineffectual  endeavors.  How  much  wiser,  in 
general,  the  honest  Germans  than  almost  all  other  Europeans;  they  hire  them¬ 
selves  to  some  of  their  wealthy  landsmen,  and  in  that  apprenticeship  learn 
everything  that  is  necessary.  They  attentively  consider  the  prosperous  indus¬ 
try  of  others,  which  imprints  in  their  minds  a  strong  desire  of  possessing  the 
same  advantages.  This  forcible  idea  never  quits  them,  they  launch  forth,  and 
by  dint  of  sobriety,  rigid  parsimony,  and  the  most  persevering  industry,  they 
commonly  succeed.  Their  astonishment  at  their  first  arrival  from  Germany  is 
very  great  —  it  is  to  them  a  dream;  the  contrast  must  be  powerful  indeed; 
they  observe  their  countrymen  flourishing  in  every  place;  they  travel  through 
whole  counties  where  not  a  word  of  English  is  spoken;  and  in  the  names  and 
the  language  of  the  people,  they  retrace  Germany.  They  have  been  an  useful 
acquisition  to  this  continent,  and  to  Pennsylvania  in  particular;  to  them  it 
owes  some  share  of  its  prosperity:  to  their  mechanical  knowledge  and  patience 
it  owes  the  finest  mills  in  all  America,  the  best  teams  of  horses,  and  many 
other  advantages.  The  recollection  of  their  former  poverty  and  slavery  never 
quits  them  as  long  as  they  live. 
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THE  Farewell  Address  of  Washington  is  infused  with  that  quality  of 
his  character  which  appealed  most  forcibly  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  has  governed  posterity’s  estimate  of  him:  entire  and  con¬ 
sistent  devotion  to  a  fixed  ideal,  the  fruit  of  a  genius  for  patriotism.  In  the 
light  of  this  genius  alone  can  the  greatness  of  Washington  be  understood 
and  appreciated;  seen  out  of  its  circle  he  is  merely  a  colonial  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  indifferent  education.  As  a  boy  he  composed  a  set  of  rules  of  conduct, 
such  as  any  well-mannered  boy  might  lay  down  for  his  guidance.  It  ends, 
however,  with  these  significant  words:  "  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast 
that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience.”  Washington’s  country 
was  his  conscience.  Not  many  men  are  intelligent  patriots,  since  the  heat  of 
the  heart  confuses  the  judgment;  nor  are  many  consistent  patriots,  since  the 
successful  servant  is  perilously  near  the  office  of  master.  The  pre-eminence  of 
Washington  is  founded  upon  his  intelligence  and  consistency  in  conducting 
"  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  of  this  or  of  any  time,”  in  serving  his  country 
as  President,  in  retiring  from  office  so  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  essential.  The  Farewell  Address  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  of  historical  documents,  because  it  embodies  the 
very  essence  of  a  sober  and  faithful  patriotism. 

The  life  of  Washington  proves  how  much  can  be  effected  by  single- 
mindedness  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  His  contemporaries  who  met  him 
during  the  Revolution,  or  during  his  terms  of  office,  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  greatness;  as  if  the  man  were  constantly  hiding  behind  his 
services.  "Something  of  stillness  envelops  the  actions  of  Washington,” 
Chateaubriand  wrote.  Many  accounts  of  his  personal  appearance  remain: 
few  exact  impressions  of  his  personality.  His  letters  and  his  diaries  throw 
little  light  upon  him,  neither  do  they  discover  the  secret  of  his  extraordinary 
power.  The  Farewell  Address  is  perhaps  the  most  truthful  portrait  of  him 
which  remains.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  22,  1732,  of  a  family 
which  had  come  from  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known,  save  a  few  apocryphal  stories.  His  education 
was  elementary:  he  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  plantation,  leading  a 
free  out-of-door  life;  he  emerged  into  clear  view  first  as  a  surveyor  of  the 
lands  of  Lord  Fairfax,  father-in-law  of  his  half-brother  Lawrence.  Four 
years  later,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  became  heir  to  the 
family  property  of  Mount  Vernon.  In  1753  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  northern  military  district  of  Virginia.  The 
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French  and  Indian  War  breaking  out  in  the  same  year,  Washington  was 
sent  by  the  Governor  to  warn  the  French  away  from  the  new  forts  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  intelligence  and  clear  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  this  commission  led  to  his  being  appointed,  in  1755,  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Virginia  forces,  with  the  task  of  defending  a  frontier  cf 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  Brad- 
dock’s  campaign  he  came  rapidly  to  the  front  as  an  officer  of  extraordinary 
coolness,  courage,  and  military  skill.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  married 
Martha  Dandridge,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  and  settled  down  to 
twenty  years  of  retirement  in  Virginia.  In  1774  the  Virginia  convention 
appointed  him  one  of  seven  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress;  at  which 
Congress,  on  the  motion  of  John  Adams,  he  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  colonies.  On  July  2  of  the  same  year  he  took 
command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  which  ended  only  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  war  had  been  fully  attained.  James  Thacher,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolution,  who  kept  a  military  diary,  has  left  this  description  of  Washington 
the  general: 

"The  personal  appearance  of  our  commander-in-chief  is  that  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  and  accomplished  warrior.  He  is  remarkably  tall  —  full  six  feet  — 
erect  and  well-proportioned.  The  strength  and  proportion  of  his  joints  and 
muscles  appear  to  be  commensurate  with  the  pre-eminent  powers  of  his  mind. 
The  serenity  of  his  countenance,  and  majestic  gracefulness  of  his  deport¬ 
ment,  impart  a  strong  impression  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  which  are 
peculiar  characteristics;  and  no  one  can  stand  in  his  presence  without  feeling 
the  ascendancy  of  his  mind,  and  associating  with  his  countenance  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  philanthropy,  magnanimity,  and  patriotism.  There  is  a  fine 
symmetry  in  the  features  of  his  face  indicative  of  a  benign  and  dignified 
spirit.  His  nose  is  straight,  and  his  eyes  inclined  to  blue.  He  wears  his  hair 
in  a  becoming  cue,  and  from  his  forehead  it  is  turned  back,  and  powdered 
in  a  manner  which  adds  to  the  military  air  of  his  appearance.  He  displays 
a  native  gravity,  but  devoid  of  all  appearance  of  ostentation.  His  uniform 
dress  is  a  blue  coat  with  two  brilliant  epaulets,  buff-colored  under  clothes, 
and  a  three-cornered  hat  with  a  black  cockade.  He  is  constantly  equipped 
with  an  elegant  small  sword,  boots  and  spurs,  in  readiness  to  mount  his 
noble  charger.” 

In  1783  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  and  went  again  into  re¬ 
tirement,  until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1787.  After  serving  two 
terms,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  upon  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  in 
Virginia.  He  died  in  1799. 

"  I  felt  on  his  death,  with  my  countrymen,”  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson, 
"  '  Verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  in  Israel.’  ” 

Washington  Irving  said  of  him:  "  The  character  of  Washington  may 
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want  some  of  those  poetical  elements  which  dazzle  and  delight  the  multitude; 
but  it  possessed  fewer  inequalities,  and  a  rarer  union  of  virtues,  than  perhaps 
ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man.’’ 


WASHINGTON’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

THE  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time 
actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating 
the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed, 
to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and 
that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service  which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  supported  by 
a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire. 
I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con¬ 
sistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of 
my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the 
then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust  were  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only 
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say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  government  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very 
fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself: 
and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services, 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe  that  while  choice  and 
prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the 
career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country 
for  the  many  honors  which  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the 
steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportunities 
I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment  by  services 
faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
to  your  praise;  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals  that,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  passions  —  agitated  in  every  direction  —  were  liable 
to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  not  infrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism  —  the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  by  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may 
continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained;  that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  —  that,  in  fine, 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to 
the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop:  but  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation;  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
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can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsels.  Nor  can  I  forget 
an  encouragement  to  it  —  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on 
a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts, 
no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence:  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad; 
of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity  in  every  shape;  of  that  very  liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different  causes, 
and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em¬ 
ployed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  external  and 
internal  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed:  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness — that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial  habitual  and  im¬ 
movable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of 
difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together.  The 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils  and 
joint  efforts  —  of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  the  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and 
precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  inter¬ 
course,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and 
its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of 
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the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it  con¬ 
tributes  in  different  ways  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the 
national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength 
to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the 
West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  communi¬ 
cations  by  land  and  water  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad  or  manufactures  at  home.  The 
West  derives  from  the  Ejast  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort; 
and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  production,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest,  as  one  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage 
—  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate 
and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power  —  must  be  intrinsically 
precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  in  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efforts  cannot  fail  to  find  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations:  and  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  these  broils  and  wars  between  them¬ 
selves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied  together  by 
the  same  government,  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce;  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty;  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 
hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty;  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought 
to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind;  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu¬ 
lation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the 
respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well 
worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives 
to  union  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as 
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matter  of  serious  concern  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations:  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern —  Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite 
a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of 
the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heartburnings  which  spring 
from  these  misrepresentations.  They  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those 
who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our 
Western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head.  They  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
that  event  thoughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded 
were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  Atlantic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties  —  that 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  with  Spain  —  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of  these 
advantages,  on  the  union  by  which  they  were  procured?  Will  they  not  hence¬ 
forth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute.  They  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter¬ 
ruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this 
momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  of  government  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an 
intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  con¬ 
cerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  your  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely 
free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with 
energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has 
a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority, 
compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined 
by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit 
and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The 
very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government, 
presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws;  all  combinations  and  associ¬ 
ations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
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control,  counteract,  or  awe,  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  —  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of 
fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation, 
the  will  of  a  party  —  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community  —  and  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incon¬ 
gruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole¬ 
some  plans,  digested  by  common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 
However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  government;  destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines 
which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  dis¬ 
countenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also 
that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system; 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments  as  of  other  human 
institutions;  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country;  that  facility  in  changes 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change, 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such 
a  government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest 
guardian.  —  It  is  indeed  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too 
feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of 
the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in 
the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  State,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discrimina¬ 
tions.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party 
generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes 
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in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those 
of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot¬ 
ism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and 
sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction  —  more  able  or  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  his  competitors  —  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight) ,  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs 
of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise 
people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public 
administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another,  foments  oc¬ 
casionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  doors  to  foreign  influence  and 
corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself,  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  are 
subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  This  within  limits  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mon¬ 
archical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon 
the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tend¬ 
ency,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every 
salutary  purpose;  and  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be 
quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a 
flame,  lest  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres;  avoiding  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  human  heart  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
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by  dividing  it  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasion  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern:  some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public 
felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution 
indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

’Tis  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu¬ 
lar  government.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit. 
One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible:  avoiding  oc¬ 
casions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timely 
disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dis¬ 
bursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  un¬ 
generously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
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mind  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more 
or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  in¬ 
separable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in 
the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any 
time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en¬ 
lightened,  and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  hu¬ 
man  nature;  alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  per¬ 
manent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  at¬ 
tachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy 
in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and 
injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  in¬ 
tractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  fre¬ 
quent  collisions  —  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation 
prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  govern¬ 
ment,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what  rea¬ 
son  would  reject:  at  other  times  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub¬ 
servient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other 
sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the 
liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest  where  no  real  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification. 
It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to 
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others;  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by  excit¬ 
ing  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld.  And  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  de¬ 
luded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation),  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some¬ 
times  even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense 
of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,,  or  a  laudable 
zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption, 
or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to 
practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  councils!  Such  an  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  small  or  weak  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation  dooms  the 
former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow-citizens) ,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence 
on  the  other.  Real  patriots  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the 
applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extend¬ 
ing  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful¬ 
filled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence  therefore  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend¬ 
ships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy¬ 
ance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may 
at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  na¬ 
tions,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
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hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world  —  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for 
let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage¬ 
ments.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage¬ 
ments  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re¬ 
spectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances,  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal 
and  impartial  hand:  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  prefer¬ 
ences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed  —  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights 
of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them  —  conven¬ 
tional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual 
opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  aban¬ 
doned  or  varied  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate:  constantly 
keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors 
from  another;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever 
it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place  itself 
in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to 
to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection¬ 
ate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression 
I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  pre¬ 
vent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive 
of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism: 
this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 


•  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
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How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided 
by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  Proclamation  of  the 
22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain, 
I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far 
as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe  that  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  anything 
more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  na¬ 
tion,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has 
been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  nurture  its  yet  re¬ 
cent  institutions,  and  to  progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the 
command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease 
to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedi¬ 
cated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that 
fervent  love  towards  it  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectations  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  with¬ 
out  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government,  the  ever-favorite 
object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labors,  and  dangers. 

George  Washington 


PATRICK  HENRY 


PATRICK  HENRY’S  fame  as  an  American  statesman  and  orator  has 
the  elements  of  permanency.  A  high-minded  and  broad-minded 
patriot,  he  had  rare  powers  of  persuasion  by  speech  —  powers  used 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  His  forensic  writing  loses  something  in  the 
reading,  which  is  true  of  all  good  oratory.  But  certain  of  his  flaming  sen¬ 
tences  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  Americans,  and  have  historical  significance. 

Henry  was  bom  at  Studley,  Virginia,  May  29,  1736.  He  was  of  good  Scotch 
and  English  blood,  and  was  educated  by  his  father;  he  married  at  eighteen 
and  went  early  into  business.  He  became  a  lawyer  when  twenty-four,  and  was 
successful  from  the  first.  When  pleading  the  cause  of  a  clergyman  in  1763  in 
the  celebrated  tobacco-tax  question,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  fine  speaker; 
and  from  then  on,  advanced  rapidly  in  public  life.  Elected  in  1765  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  House,  in  a  fiery  speech  he  advocated  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  and 
became  the  leader  of  his  colony.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  and  in  1776,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  his  own  state 
made  him  four  times  governor;  he  declined  re-election  in  1786,  to  be  again 
elected  in  1796  and  again  to  decline. 

His  policy  throughout  these  public  services  was  wise,  broad,  progressive. 
His  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  an  early  speech:  "I  am  not  a  Virginian, 
but  an  American.”  Retiring  from  public  life  in  1791  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he 
practised  law,  preferring  to  guard  his  broken  health  and  provide  for  his 
large  family  —  although  subsequently  Washington  offered  him  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  that  of  Chief  Justice,  and  President  Adams  named  him 
minister  to  France.  In  1799,  however,  at  Washington’s  appeal  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  died,  June  6,  before  taking  his  seat. 

Henry’s  biography  was  written  by  William  Wirt  in  1817,  in  the  tone  of 
uncritical  panegyric  which  biographers  so  rarely  escape,  and  the  rather  tinsel 
brilliancy  peculiar  to  Wirt.  Good  lives  of  Henry  have  since  been  written  by 
his  grandson,  William  Wirt  Henry,  and  in  the  '  American  Statesmen  ’  series 
by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
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THE  ALTERNATIVE 

SPEECH  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION,  1775 
From  Wirt’s  '  Life  of  Henry  ’ 

Mr.  President: 

IT  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren 
till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  engaged 
in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not,  the  things 
which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever 
anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  know 
the  worst  and  to  provide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And 
judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the  house?  Is  it  that 
insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received?  Trust  it  not, 
sir:  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with 
a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land. 
Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation?  Have  we 
shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that  force  must  be  called  in  to 
win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  implements 
of  war  and  subjugation  —  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask, 
gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force 
us  to  submission?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it? 
Has  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumu¬ 
lation  of  navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us; 
they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what 
have  we  to  oppose  to  them?  Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject? 
Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable; 
but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplica¬ 
tion?  what  terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted?  Let  us 
not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer. 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which 
is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  sup- 
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plicated,  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored 
its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament. 
Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded;  and  we  have 
been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these 
things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is 
no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free,  if  we  mean  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long 
contending,  if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained  — 
we  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the 
God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak  —  unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or 
the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British 
guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irreso¬ 
lution  and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by 
lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope  until 
our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our 
power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our 
enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations;  and  who  will 
raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no 
election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains 
are  forged;  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is 
inevitable  —  and  let  it  come!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry,  Peace,  peace; 
but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps 
from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our  breth¬ 
ren  are  already  in  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentle¬ 
men  wish?  what  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  —  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death! 


PATRICK  HENRY 
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ON  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  REFUGEES 


SPEECH  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE 
From  Wirt’s  '  Life  of  Henry  ’ 

WE  have,  sir,  an  extensive  country  without  population:  what  can 
be  a  more  obvious  policy  than  that  this  country  ought  to  be 
peopled?  People,  sir,  form  the  strength  and  constitute  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.  I  want  to  see  our  vast  forests  filled  up  by  some  process  a  little 
more  speedy  than  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  I  wish  to  see  these  states 
rapidly  ascending  to  that  rank  which  their  natural  advantages  authorize  them 
to  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Cast  your  eyes,  sir,  over  this  extensive 
country:  observe  the  salubrity  of  your  climate,  the  variety  and  fertility  of  your 
soil;  and  see  that  soil  intersected  in  every  quarter  by  bold  navigable  streams, 
flowing  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  as  if  the  finger  of  Heaven  were  marking 
out  the  course  of  your  settlements,  inviting  you  to  enterprise  and  pointing  the 
way  to  wealth.  Sir,  you  are  destined,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  become  a 
great  agricultural  and  commercial  people;  the  only  question  is,  whether  you 
choose  to  reach  this  point  by  slow  gradations  and  at  some  distant  period  — 
lingering  on  through  a  long  and  sickly  minority,  subjected  meanwhile  to  the 
machinations,  insults,  and  oppressions  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic, 
without  sufficient  strength  to  resist  and  chastise  them  —  or  whether  you  choose 
rather  to  rush  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  high  destinies, 
and  be  able  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  proudest  oppressor  of  the  Old 
World.  If  you  prefer  the  latter  course,  as  I  trust  you  do,  encourage  emigra¬ 
tion;  encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  merchants  of  the  Old 
World  to  come  and  settle  in  this  land  of  promise;  make  it  the  home  of  the 
skilful,  the  industrious,  the  fortunate  and  happy,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of 
the  distressed;  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  population  as  speedily  as  you  can, 
by  the  means  which  Heaven  hath  placed  in  your  power:  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy  there  are  those  now  living  who  will  see  this  favored  land  amongst 
the  most  powerful  on  earth  —  able,  sir,  to  take  care  of  herself,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  that  policy  which  is  always  so  dangerous,  though  sometimes  unavoid¬ 
able,  of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in 
arms;  her  golden  harvests  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable  extent;  her 
commerce  penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her  cannon  silencing  the  vain 
boasts  of  those  who  now  proudly  affect  to  rule  the  waves. 

But,  sir,  you  must  have  men;  you  cannot  get  along  without  them:  those 
heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber  under  which  your  lands  are  groaning  must 
be  cleared  away;  those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your  soil,  as  well  as 
those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  developed  and  gathered  only  by 
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the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men;  your  timber,  sir,  must  be  worked  up  into  ships, 
to  transport  the  productions  of  the  soil  from  which  it  has  been  cleared.  Then 
you  must  have  commercial  men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  pro¬ 
ductions  and  find  the  best  markets  for  them  abroad.  Your  great  want,  sir,  is 
the  want  of  men;  and  these  you  must  have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are 
wise.  Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them?  Open  your  doors,  sir,  and  they 
will  come  in.  The  population  of  the  Old  World  is  full  to  overflowing;  that 
population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressions  of  the  governments  under  which 
they  live.  Sir,  they  are  already  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  their  native  shores,  and 
looking  to  your  coasts  with  a  wishful  and  longing  eye.  They  see  here  a  land 
blessed  with  natural  and  political  advantages  which  are  not  equaled  by  those 
of  any  other  country  upon  earth;  a  land  on  which  a  gracious  Providence  hath 
emptied  the  horn  of  abundance;  a  land  over  which  Peace  hath  now  stretched 
forth  her  white  wings,  and  where  Content  and  Plenty  lie  down  at  every  door! 
Sir,  they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than  all  this:  they  see  a  land  in 
which  Liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode,  that  Liberty  whom  they  had  considered 
as  a  fabled  goddess,  existing  only  in  the  fancies  of  poets.  They  see  her  here 
a  real  divinity,  her  altars  rising  on  every  hand  throughout  these  happy  states, 
her  glories  chanted  by  three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the  whole  region  smiling 
under  her  blessed  influence.  Sir,  let  but  this  our  celestial  goddess  Liberty 
stretch  forth  her  fair  hand  toward  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  tell  them  to 
come,  and  bid  them  welcome  —  and  you  will  see  them  pouring  in  from  the 
north,  from  the  south,  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west;  your  wildernesses  will 
be  cleared  and  settled,  your  deserts  will  smile,  your  ranks  will  be  filled,  and 
you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  powers  of  any  adversary. 

But  gentlemen  object  to  any  accession  from  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
to  the  return  of  the  British  refugees.  Sir,  I  feel  no  objection  to  the  return  of 
those  deluded  people.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  mistaken  their  own  interests  most 
woefully,  and  most  woefully  have  they  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
offenses.  But  the  relations  which  we  bear  to  them  and  to  their  native  country 
are  now  changed;  their  King  hath  acknowledged  our  independence,  the  quar¬ 
rel  is  over,  peace  hath  returned  and  found  us  a  free  people.  Let  us  have  the 
magnanimity,  sir,  to  lay  aside  our  antipathies  and  prejudices,  and  consider  the 
subject  in  a  political  light.  Those  are  an  enterprising,  moneyed  people;  they 
will  be  serviceable  in  taking  off  the  surplus  of  our  lands,  and  supplying  us 
with  necessaries  during  the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures.  Even  if  they  be 
inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and  principle,  I  can  see  no  objection  in  a 
political  view  in  making  them  tributary  to  our  advantage.  And  as  I  have  no 
prejudices  to  prevent  my  making  this  use  of  them,  so,  sir,  I  have  no  fear  of 
any  mischief  that  they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of  them!  —  what,  sir,  shall  we,  who 
have  laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be  afraid  of  his  whelps? 


JOHN  WOOLMAN 

I  HAVE  often  felt  a  motion  of  love  to  leave  some  hints  in  writing  of  my 
experience  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  now,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
my  age,  I  begin  this  work.”  With  these  words  John  Woolman  began  his 
'  Journal  ’  in  1755.  He  carried  the  work  on  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
and  even  on  his  death-bed  requested  those  about  him  to  write  down  things  he 
said,  that  they  might  be  added  to  the  record  of  his  experiences.  Yet  so  simple 
was  his  life,  and  so  humble  and  self-effacing  his  spirit,  that  this  'Journal/  the 
record  of  fifty-two  active  years,  makes  no  bigger  book  than  may  be  read 
through  easily  in  an  evening.  Woolman  wrote  other  things:  '  Observations  on 
the  Keeping  of  Slaves/  the  first  issue  of  which  bears  the  imprint  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  well  as  many  essays:  '  Labor/  '  Merchandizing/  '  A  Sailor’s 
Life/  and  '  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich.’  It  was  Charles 
Lamb  who  said:  "  Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.” 

By  heart,  indeed.  John  Woolman  was  a  Quaker  preacher,  whose  life  was 
one  unceasing  service  to  the  needy  and  the  oppressed,  behind  whose  every  act 
was  love.  He  was  born  in  Northampton,  New  Jersey,  in  August  1720.  He 
grew  up  in  perhaps  the  most  conservative  Quaker  settlement  in  the  American 
Colonies;  yet  he  could  write  in  his  '  Journal  ’: 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  lived  and  died  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  in  reading  his  writings,  I  have  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  true  Christian  spirit,  as  fully  so  as  many  who  died 
martyrs  because  they  could  not  join  with  some  superstitions  in  that  church. 
All  true  Christians  are  of  the  same  spirit,  but  their  gifts  are  diverse,  Jesus 
Christ  appointing  to  each  one  his  peculiar  office,  agreeably  to  his  infinite 
wisdom.” 

Although  the  Quakers  were  as  numerous  at  that  time  in  the  colonies  as  the 
Puritans,  and  as  zealous  to  bring  all  mankind  to  their  belief,  there  is  no  word 
of  bigotry  in  all  John  Woolman’s  '  Journal.’ 

He  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his  parents,  and  even  as  a  youth  would 
withdraw  from  his  companions  and  his  play  to  read  in  his  Bible.  He  frequently 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  visited  him.  The  Quaker  religion  rested  on  the 
belief  that  God  is  present  in  all  creatures,  that  Divine  revelation  is  not  sealed, 
but  rather  from  day  to  day  enlightens  all  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  way 
of  God;  and  Quaker  preachers  were  not  men  trained  to  a  ministry,  but  men 
whom  God  moved  to  speak  out  by  quickening  the  sense  of  His  spirit  in  them. 
From  earliest  manhood  John  Woolman  often  felt  himself  so  moved  to  speak. 
As  he  grew  older  he  journeyed  near  and  far  in  the  colonies,  following  the 
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promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  visited  meetings  of  Quakers  from  Virginia 
nearly  to  Maine;  he  went  among  the  slaves  on  the  plantations;  he  braved  hard¬ 
ship,  torture,  and  death  to  carry  the  message  of  love  back  into  the  wilderness 
to  hostile  Indians.  Finally  in  the  spring  of  1772  he  was  moved  to  visit  the 
Quakers  in  England.  He  landed  in  London,  and  made  his  way  slowly  north, 
going  through  town  and  country  on  foot,  that  he  might  not  add  to  the  burden 
of  the  overworked  post  horses.  He  died  at  York  of  smallpox  on  October 
7>  I772- 

Although  the  '  Journal  ’  is  largely  the  record  of  his  several  travels,  it  is  not 
lacking  in  personal  and  domestic  details.  For  example: 

"  About  this  time,  believing  it  good  for  me  to  settle,  and  thinking  seriously 
about  a  companion,  my  heart  was  turned  to  the  Lord  with  desires  that  he 
would  give  me  wisdom  to  proceed  therein  agreeably  to  his  will,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a  well-inclined  damsel,  Sarah  Ellis,  to  whom  I  was  married 
the  eighteenth  of  eighth  month,  1749.” 

He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  merchandizing,  trying  always  to  sell  only 
what  was  useful;  but  feeling  that  he  should  master  a  trade,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  humble  one  of  tailoring.  Later: 

"  The  increase  of  business  became  my  burden;  for  though  my  natural  in¬ 
clination  was  toward  merchandizing,  yet  I  believed  truth  required  me  to  live 
more  free  from  outward  cumbers;  and  there  was  now  a  strife  in  my  mind  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  In  this  exercise  my  prayers  were  put  up  to  the  Lord;  who 
graciously  heard  me,  and  gave  me  a  heart  resigned  to  his  holy  will.  Then  I 
lessened  my  outward  business,  and,  as  I  had  opportunity,  told  my  customers 
of  my  intentions,  that  they  might  consider  what  shop  to  turn  to;  and  in  a 
while  I  wholly  laid  down  merchandise,  and  followed  my  trade  as  a  tailor,  by 
myself,  having  no  apprentice.  I  also  had  a  nursery  of  apple-trees  in  which  I  em¬ 
ployed  some  of  my  time  in  hoeing,  trimming,  grafting,  and  inoculating.  In 
merchandise  it  is  the  custom  where  I  lived  to  sell  chiefly  on  credit,  and  poor 
people  often  get  in  debt;  when  payment  is  expected,  not  having  wherewith  to 
pay,  their  creditors  often  sue  for  it  at  law.  Having  frequently  observed  occur¬ 
rences  of  this  kind,  I  found  it  good  for  me  to  advise  poor  people  to  take  such 
goods  as  were  most  useful,  and  not  costly.” 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  Quakers,  given 
in  a  Monthly  Meeting  shortly  after  his  death.  "  He  was  a  loving  husband,  a 
tender  father,  and  was  very  humane  to  every  part  of  the  creation  under  his 
care.” 

Woolman’s  style  is  simple  and  direct,  never  ornate  though  often  eloquent. 
The  influence  of  the  Bible  is  unmistakable,  but  is  nothing  like  so  marked  as 
in  the  works  of  other  lay  preachers,  Bunyan,  for  instance,  or  as  in  the  sermons, 
essays,  and  records  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  bound  to  the  Lord  in  the  "  cove¬ 
nant  of  Grace,”  not  in  the  "  covenant  of  Works  ”;  and  for  all  his  humbleness, 
there  is  personal  fervor  in  his  style.  What  is  most  affecting  both  in  the  'Jour- 
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nal  ’  and  in  the  essays  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written.  Woolman  was 
not  a  fanatic;  in  all  his  writings  there  is  no  note  of  threat,  none  of  scorn.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  terrible  judgment, 
to  threaten  them  with  the  tortures  of  hell,  or  to  hold  out  to  them  the  promise 
of  a  bliss  in  heaven.  Though  he  lived  always  in  an  intimate  communion  with 
God,  there  is  scarcely  a  concern  expressed  in  the  '  Journal  ’  for  the  welfare  of 
the  spirit  after  death.  He  was  anxious  to  relieve  suffering  and  misery  here 
and  now,  and  thought  continually  upon  how  the  state  of  human  society 
might  be  bettered. 

Human  slavery,  for  example,  was  an  abomination  to  him,  yet  he  did  not  call 
down  fire  and  brimstone  upon  the  heads  of  the  slaveholders.  He  granted  will¬ 
ingly  that  those  negroes  who  had  kind  masters  might  be  better  off  as  slaves 
than  as  free  men.  But  the  practice  appeared  to  him  as  a  dark  gloominess  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  land;  "and,”  he  wrote,  "though  now  many  run  willingly  into 
it,  yet  in  the  future  the  consequence  will  be  grievous  to  posterity.”  As  a  Quaker 
he  believed  that  luxury  was  sinful;  but  he  cautioned  men  against  it  not  so 
much  because  it  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  because  the  rich  man’s  lo,ve 
of  luxury  and  wealth  brought  suffering  to  the  poor.  When  he  was  about  to  set 
forth  for  England,  certain  of  his  friends  who  were  part  owners  in  the  ship 
on  which  he  was  to  sail  offered  him  a  luxurious  cabin  aboard  her.  He  said  h"e 
preferred  to  live  among  the  sailors  in  the  steerage.  Upon  his  friends’  telling 
him  that  in  those  quarters  he  would  be  subjected  to  much  discomfort,  he  re¬ 
minded  them  that  the  money  spent  on  the  needless  luxury  of  the  cabin  would 
have  made  the  sailors’  quarters  pleasant  to  live  in;  and  he  persisted  in  his  de¬ 
termination  to  travel  in  the  steerage.  Drunkenness  was  a  terrible  evil;  but  the 
poor  may  plead  that  in  their  weariness  under  too  hard  labor  they  must  resort 
to  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  "  not  only  as  a  refreshment  from  past 
labors,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  go  on  without  giving  sufficient  time  to  recruit 
by  resting.”  The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  was  hideous  to  contemplate;  but  they 
had  been  made  vengeful  by  the  avarice  of  the  white  men.  In  every  regard  he 
was  tender  as  well  as  thoughtful;  and  his  love  for  mankind  was  so  reasonable 
and  steady  that  after  a  reading  of  his  '  Journal  ’  and  his  essays  one  cannot  but 
question  if  the  wisdom  which  may  some  day  render  the  organization  of  society 
more  just  and  fair  have  not  its  root  and  strength  in  such  a  love  as  his. 

Whittier  edited  Woolman’s  '  Journal  ’  for  republication  in  1871,  and  in  an 
introduction  traced  the  abolitionist  movement  which  finally  overthrew  human 
slavery  on  this  continent  back  to  the  teachings  of  John  Woolman.  But  though 
the  negroes  have  been  set  free,  and  there  is  no  longer  open  buying  and  selling 
of  human  beings,  the  heavy  load  of  the  rich  man’s  luxury  still  bears  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor.  In  'A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich,’ 
an  essay  written  not  long  before  he  died,  John  Woolman  uttered  a  prophecy 
that  has  many  times  since  his  death  been  fulfilled: 

"  This  is  like  a  chain  in  which  the  end  of  one  link  encloseth  the  end  of  an- 
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other.  The  rising  up  of  a  desire  to  obtain  wealth  is  the  beginning;  this  desire, 
being  cherished,  moves  to  action;  and  riches  thus  gotten  please  self;  and  while 
self  has  a  life  in  them  it  desires  to  have  them  defended.  Wealth  is  attended 
with  power,  by  which  bargains  and  proceedings  contrary  to  universal  right¬ 
eousness  are  supported;  and  hence  oppression,  carried  on  with  worldly  policy 
and  order,  clothes  itself  with  the  name  of  justice  and  becomes  like  a  seed  of  dis¬ 
cord  in  the  soul.  And  as  a  spirit  which  wanders  from  the  pure  habitation  pre¬ 
vails,  so  the  seeds  of  war  swell  and  sprout  and  grow  and  become  strong  until 
much  fruit  is  ripened.  Then  cometh  the  harvest  spoken  of  by  the  prophet, 
which  '  is  a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief  and  desperate  sorrows.’  O  that  we  who 
declare  against  wars,  and  acknowledge  our  trust  to  be  in  God  only,  may  walk 
in  the  light,  and  therein  examine  our  foundation  and  motives  in  holding  great 
estates!  May  we  look  upon  our  treasures,  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  and  our 
garments,  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have  nourishment  in  these  our  pos¬ 
sessions.  Holding  treasures  in  the  self-pleasing  spirit  is  a  strong  plant,  the  fruit 
whereof  ripens  fast.  A  day  of  outward  distress  is  coming,  and  Divine  love  calls 
to  prepare  against  it.” 

Leland  Hall 


FROM  THE  'JOURNAL’  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN 

HAVING  for  many  years  felt  love  in  my  heart  towards  the  natives  of 
this  land  who  dwell  far  back  in  the  wilderness,  whose  ancestors  were 
formerly  the  owners  and  possessors  of  the  land  where  we  dwell,  and 
who  for  a  small  consideration  assigned  their  inheritance  to  us,  and  being  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  8th  month,  1761,  on  a  visit  to  some  Friends  who  had  slaves, 
I  fell  in  company  with  some  of  those  natives  who  lived  on  the  east  branch  of 
the  river  Susquehanna,  at  an  Indian  town  called  Wehaloosing,  two  hundred 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  conversation  with  them  by  an  interpreter,  as  also 
by  observations  on  their  countenances  and  conduct,  I  believed  some  of  them 
were  measurably  acquainted  with  that  Divine  power  which  subjects  the  rough 
and  froward  will  of  the  creature.  At  times  I  felt  inward  drawings  towards  a 
visit  to  that  place,  which  I  mentioned  to  none  except  my  dear  wife  until  it  came 
to  some  ripeness.  In  the  winter  of  1762  I  laid  my  prospects  before  my  friends 
at  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly,  and  afterwards  at  our  General  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing;  and  having  the  unity  of  Friends,  and  being  thoughtful  about  an  Indian 
pilot,  there  came  a  man  and  three  women  from  a  little  beyond  that  town  to 
Philadelphia  on  business.  Being  informed  thereof  by  letter,  I  met  them  in  town 
in  the  5th  month,  1763;  and  after  some  conversation,  finding  they  were  sober 
people,  I,  with  the  concurrence  of  Friends  in  that  place,  agreed  to  join  them  as 
companions  in  their  return,  and  we  appointed  to  meet  at  Samuel  Foulk’s,  at 
Richland,  in  Bucks  County,  on  the  7th  of  sixth  month.  Now,  as  this  visit  felt 
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weighty,  and  was  performed  at  a  time  when  traveling  appeared  perilous,  so 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  in  preparing  my  mind  for  it  have  been 
memorable,  and  I  believe  it  good  for  me  to  give  some  account  thereof. 

After  I  had  given  up  to  go,  the  thoughts  of  the  journey  were  often  attended 
with  unusual  sadness;  at  which  times  my  heart  was  frequently  turned  to  the 
Lord  with  inward  breathings  for  his  heavenly  support,  that  I  might  not  fail 
to  follow  him  wheresoever  he  might  lead  me.  Being  at  our  youth’s  meeting  at 
Chesterfield,  about  a  week  before  the  time  I  expected  to  set  off,  I  was  there  led 
to  speak  on  that  prayer  of  our  Redeemer  to  the  Father:  "  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil.”  And  in  attending  to  the  pure  openings  of  truth,  I  had  to  mention 
what  he  elsewhere  said  to  his  Father:  "  I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  at  all 
times  so,  as  some  of  his  followers  kept  their  places,  and  as  his  prayer  was 
granted,  it  followed  necessarily  that  they  were  kept  from  evil;  and  as  some 
of  those  met  with  great  hardships  and  afflictions  in  this  world,  and  at  last  suf¬ 
fered  death  by  cruel  men,  so  it  appears  that  whatsoever  befalls  men  while  they 
live  in  pure  obedience  to  God  certainly  works  for  their  good,  and  may  not  be 
considered  an  evil  as  it  relates  to  them.  As  I  spake  on  this  subject  my  heart 
was  much  tendered,  and  great  awfulness  came  over  me.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  being  at  our  own  afternoon  meeting,  and  my  heart  being  enlarged 
in  love,  I  was  led  to  speak  on  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Lord  over  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  make  mention  of  that  passage  where  a  band  of  Syrians,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  take  captive  the  prophet,  were  disappointed;  and  how  the 
Psalmist  said,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him.”  Thus,  in  true  love  and  tenderness,  I  parted  from  Friends,  expecting  the 
next  morning  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  Being  weary  I  went  early  to  bed. 
After  I  had  been  asleep  a  short  time  I  was  awoke  by  a  man  calling  at  my  door, 
and  inviting  me  to  meet  some  Friends  at  a  public-house  in  our  town,  who  came 
from  Philadelphia  so  late  that  Friends  were  generally  gone  to  bed.  These 
Friends  informed  me  that  an  express  had  arrived  the  last  morning  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  brought  news  that  the  Indians  had  taken  a  fort  from  the  English 
westward,  and  had  slain  and  scalped  some  English  people  near  the  said  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  in  divers  places.  Some  elderly  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  knowing  the 
time  of  my  intending  to  set  off,  had  conferred  together,  and  thought  good  to 
inform  me  of  these  things  before  I  left  home,  that  I  might  consider  them  and 
proceed  as  I  believed  best.  Going  to  bed  again,  I  told  not  my  wife  till  morning. 
My  heart  was  turned  to  the  Lord  for  his  heavenly  instruction;  and  it  was  an 
humbling  time  to  me.  When  I  told  my  dear  wife,  she  appeared  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  it;  but  in  a  few  hours’  time  my  mind  became  settled  in  a  belief 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  and  she  bore  it  with  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  resignation.  In  this  conflict  of  spirit  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart 
and  strong  cries  to  the  Lord,  that  no  motion  might  in  the  least  degree  be  at¬ 
tended  to  but  that  of  the  pure  spirit  of  truth. 
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The  subjects  before  mentioned,  on  which  I  had  so  lately  spoken  in  public, 
were  now  fresh  before  me,  and  I  was  brought  inwardly  to  commit  myself  to  the 
Lord,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  saw  best.  I  took  leave  of  my  family  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  much  bowedness  of  spirit,  and  went  to  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Bur¬ 
lington.  After  taking  leave  of  Friends  there,  I  crossed  the  river,  accompanied 
by  my  friends  Israel  and  John  Pemberton;  and  parting  the  next  morning  with 
Israel,  John  bore  me  company  to  Samuel  Foulk’s,  where  I  met  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Indians;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  each  other.  Here  my  friend  Benjamin 
Parvin  met  me,  and  proposed  joining  me  as  a  companion  —  we  had  before  ex¬ 
changed  some  letters  on  the  subject  —  and  now  I  had  a  sharp  trial  on  his  ac¬ 
count;  for,  as  the  journey  appeared  perilous,  I  thought  if  he  went  chiefly  to 
bear  me  company,  and  we  should  be  taken  captive,  my  having  been  the  means 
of  drawing  him  into  these  difficulties  would  add  to  my  own  afflictions;  so  I 
told  him  my  mind  freely,  and  let  him  know  that  I  was  resigned  to  go  alone; 
but  after  all,  if  he  really  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  on,  I  believed  his 
company  would  be  very  comfortable  to  me.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  deep 
exercise,  and  Benjamin  appeared  to  be  so  fastened  to  the  visit  that  he  could 
not  be  easy  to  leave  me;  so  we  went  on,  accompanied  by  our  friends  John 
Pemberton  and  William  Lightfoot  of  Pikeland.  We  lodged  at  Bethlehem, 
and  there  parting  with  John,  William  and  we  went  forward  on  the  9th  of 
the  sixth  month,  and  got  lodging  on  the  floor  of  a  house,  about  five  miles 
from  Fort  Allen.  Here  we  parted  with  William,  and  at  this  place  we  met 
with  an  Indian  trader  lately  come  from  Wyoming.  In  conversation  with 
him,  I  perceived  that  many  white  people  often  sell  rum  to  the  Indians, 
which  I  believe  is  a  great  evil.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  thereby  deprived 
of  the  use  of  reason,  and,  their  spirits  being  violently  agitated,  quarrels 
often  arise  which  end  in  mischief,  and  the  bitterness  and  resentment  occa¬ 
sioned  hereby  are  frequently  of  long  continuance.  Again,  their  skins  and 
furs,  gotten  through  much  fatigue  and  hard  travels  in  hunting,  with  which 
they  intended  to  buy  clothing,  they  often  sell  at  a  low  rate  for  more  rum,  when 
they  become  intoxicated;  and  afterward,  when  they  suffer  for  want  of  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life,  are  angry  with  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  weakness.  Their  chiefs  have  often  complained  of  this  in  their 
treaties  with  the  English.  Where  cunning  people  pass  counterfeits  and  im¬ 
pose  on  others  that  which  is  good  for  nothing,  it  is  considered  as  wickedness; 
but  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  sell  that  which  we  know  does  people  harm,  and 
which  often  works  their  ruin,  manifests  a  hardened  and  corrupt  heart,  and  is 
an  evil  which  demands  the  care  of  all  true  lovers  of  virtue  to  suppress.  While 
my  mind  this  evening  was  thus  employed,  I  also  remembered  that  the  people 
on  the  frontiers,  among  whom  this  evil  is  too  common,  are  often  poor;  and 
that  they  venture  to  the  outside  of  a  colony  in  order  to  live  more  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  wealthy,  who  often  set  high  rents  on  their  land.  I  was  renewedly 
confirmed  in  a  belief,  that  if  all  our  inhabitants  lived  according  to  sound 
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wisdom,  laboring  to  promote  universal  love  and  righteousness,  and  ceased 
from  every  inordinate  desire  after  wealth,  and  from  all  customs  which  are  tinc¬ 
tured  with  luxury,  the  way  would  be  easy  for  our  inhabitants,  though  they 
might  be  much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  to  live  comfortably  on  honest 
employments,  without  the  temptation  they  are  so  often  under  of  being  drawn 
into  schemes  to  make  settlements  on  lands  which  have  not  been  purchased  of 
the  Indians,  or  of  applying  to  that  wicked  practice  of  selling  rum  to  them. 

Tenth  of  sixth  month.  —  We  set  out  early  this  morning  and  crossed  the 
western  branch  of  Delaware,  called  the  Great  Lehie,  near  Fort  Allen.  The 
water  being  high,  we  went  over  in  a  canoe.  Here  we  met  an  Indian,  had 
friendly  conversation  with  him,  and  gave  him  some  biscuit;  and  he,  having 
killed  a  deer,  gave  some  of  it  to  the  Indians  with  us.  After  traveling  some 
miles,  we  met  several  Indian  men  and  women  with  a  cow  and  horse,  and  some 
household  goods,- who  were  lately  come  from  their  dwelling  at  Wyoming,  and 
were  going  to  settle  at  another  place.  We  made  them  some  small  presents, 
and,  as  some  of  them  understood  English,  I  told  them  my  motive  for  coming 
into  their  country,  with  which  they  appeared  satisfied.  One  of  our  guides 
talking  awhile  with  an  ancient  woman  concerning  us,  the  poor  old  woman 
came  to  my  companion  and  me  and  took  her  leave  of  us  with  an  appearance 
of  sincere  affection.  We  pitched  our  tent  near  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
having  labored  hard  in  crossing  some  of  those  mountains  called  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  roughness  of  the  stones  and  the  cavities  between  them,  with  the 
steepness  of  the  hills,  made  it  appear  dangerous.  But  we  were  preserved  in 
safety,  through  the  kindness  of  Him  whose  works  in  these  mountainous 
deserts  appeared  awful,  and  towards  whom  my  heart  was  turned  during  this 
day’s  travel. 

Near  our  tent,  on  the  sides  of  large  trees  peeled  for  that  purpose,  were 
various  representations  of  men  going  to  and  returning  from  the  wars,  and 
of  some  being  killed  in  battle.  This  was  a  path  heretofore  used  by  warriors, 
and  as  I  walked  about  viewing  those  Indian  histories  which  were  painted 
mostly  in  red  or  black,  and  thinking  on  the  innumerable  afflictions  which  the 
proud,  fierce  spirit  produceth  in  the  world,  also  on  the  toils  and  fatigues  of 
warriors  in  traveling  over  mountains  and  deserts;  on  their  miseries  and  dis¬ 
tresses  when  far  from  home  and  wounded  by  their  enemies;  of  their  bruises 
and  great  weariness  in  chasing  one  another  over  the  rocks  and  mountains; 
of  the  restless,  unquiet  state  of  mind  of  those  who  live  in  this  spirit,  and  of 
the  hatred  which  mutually  grows  up  in  the  minds  of  their  children  —  the  de¬ 
sire  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace  among  these  people  arose  very 
fresh  in  me.  This  was  the  first  night  that  we  lodged  in  the  woods,  and  being 
wet  with  traveling  in  the  rain,  as  were  also  our  blankets,  the  ground,  our 
tent,  and  the  bushes  under  which  we  purposed  to  lay,  all  looked  discourag¬ 
ing;  but  I  believed  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had  thus  far  brought  me  for¬ 
ward,  and  that  he  would  dispose  of  me  as  he  saw  good,  and  so  I  felt  easy. 
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We  kindled  a  fire,  with  our  tent  open  to  it,  then  laid  some  bushes  next  the 
ground,  and  put  our  blankets  upon  them  for  our  bed,  and,  lying  down,  got 
some  sleep.  In  the  morning,  feeling  a  little  unwell,  I  went  into  the  river;  the 
water  was  cold,  but  soon  after  I  felt  fresh  and  well.  About  eight  o’clock  we 
set  forward  and  crossed  a  high  mountain  supposed  to  be  upward  of  four 
miles  over,  the  north  side  being  the  steepest.  About  noon  we  were  overtaken 
by  one  of  the  Moravian  brethren  going  to  Wehaloosing,  and  an  Indian  man 
with  him  who  could  talk  English;  and  we  being  together  while  our  horses  ate 
grass  had  some  friendly  conversation;  but  they,  traveling  faster  than  we, 
soon  left  us.  This  Moravian,  I  understood,  had  this  spring  spent  some 
time  at  Wehaloosing,  and  was  invited  by  some  of  the  Indians  to  come 
again. 

Twelfth  of  sixth  month  being  the  first  of  the  week  and  a  rainy  day,  we 
continued  in  our  tent,  and  I  was  led  to  think  on  the  nature  of  the  exercise 
which  hath  attended  me.  Love  was  the  first  motion,  and  thence  a  concern 
arose  to  spend  some  time  with  the  Indians,  that  I  might  feel  and  understand 
their  life  and  the  spirit  they  live  in,  if  haply  I  might  receive  some  instruction 
from  them,  or  they  might  be  in  any  degree  helped  forward  by  my  following 
the  leadings  of  truth  among  them;  and  as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  way 
for  my  going  at  a  time  when  the  troubles  of  war  were  increasing,  and  when, 
by  reason  of  much  wet  weather,  traveling  was  more  difficult  than  usual  at 
that  season,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  season  my 
mind,  and  to  bring  me  into  a  nearer  sympathy  with  them.  As  mine  eye  was 
to  the  great  Father  of  Mercies,  humbly  desiring  to  learn  his  will  concerning 
me,  I  was  made  quiet  and  content. 

Our  guide’s  horse  strayed,  though  hoppled,  in  the  night,  and  after  search¬ 
ing  some  time  for  him  his  footsteps  were  discovered  in  the  path  going  back, 
whereupon  my  kind  companion  went  off  in  the  rain,  and  after  about  seven 
hours  returned  with  him.  Here  we  lodged  again,  tying  up  our  horses  before 
we  went  to  bed,  and  loosing  them  to  feed  about  break  of  day. 

Thirteenth  of  sixth  month.  —  The  sun  appearing,  we  set  forward,  and  as  I 
rode  over  the  barren  hills  my  meditations  were  on  the  alterations  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  natives  of  this  land  since  the  coming  in  of  the  English.  The 
lands  near  the  sea  are  conveniently  situated  for  fishing;  the  lands  near  the 
rivers,  where  the  tides  flow,  and  some  above,  are  in  many  places  fertile,  and 
not  mountainous,  while  the  changing  of  the  tides  makes  passing  up  and 
down  easy  with  any  kind  of  traffic.  The  natives  have  in  some  places,  for 
trifling  considerations,  sold  their  inheritance  so  favorably  situated,  and  in 
other  places  have  been  driven  back  by  superior  force;  their  way  of  clothing 
themselves  is  also  altered  from  what  it  was,  and  they  being  far  removed 
from  us  have  to  pass  over  mountains,  swamps,  and  barren  deserts,  so  that 
traveling  is  very  troublesome  in  bringing  their  skins  and  furs  to  trade  with 
us.  By  the  extension  of  English  settlements,  and  partly  by  the  increase  of 
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English  hunters,  the  wild  beasts  on  which  the  natives  chiefly  depend  for  sub¬ 
sistence  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were,  and  people  too  often,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  induce  them  to  waste  their  skins  and  furs  in  purchasing  a  liquor 
which  tends  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  families. 

My  own  will  and  desires  were  now  very  much  broken,  and  my  heart  was 
with  much  earnestness  turned  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  alone  I  looked  for  help 
in  the  dangers  before  me.  I  had  a  prospect  of  the  English  along  the  coast  for 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles,  where  I  traveled,  and  their  favorable  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  natives  as  well  as  the  negroes  in  many 
places  were  open  before  me.  A  weighty  and  heavenly  care  came  over  my 
mind,  and  love  filled  my  heart  towards  all  mankind,  in  which  I  felt  a  strong 
engagement  that  we  might  be  obedient  to  the  Lord  while  in  tender  mercy  he 
is  yet  calling  to  us,  and  that  we  might  so  attend  to  pure  universal  righteous¬ 
ness  as  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offense  to  the  gentiles,  who  do  not  profess 
Christianity,  whether  they  be  the  blacks  from  Africa,  or  the  native  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  continent.  Here  I  was  led  into  a  close  and  laborious  inquiry 
whether  I,  as  an  individual,  kept  clear  from  all  things  which  tended  to  stir 
up  or  were  connected  with  wars,  either  in  this  land  or  in  Africa;  my  heart 
was  deeply  concerned  that  in  future  I  might  in  all  things  keep  steadily  to  the 
pure  truth,  and  live  and  walk  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  a  sincere  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ.  In  this  lonely  journey  I  did  greatly  bewail  the  spreading  of  a 
wrong  spirit,  believing  that  the  prosperous,  convenient  situation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  require  a  constant  attention  in  us  to  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  in 
order  to  their  being  guided  and  supported  in  a  way  answerable  to  the  will 
of  that  good,  gracious,  and  Almighty  Being,  who  hath  an  equal  regard  to  all 
mankind.  And  here  luxury  and  covetousness,  with  the  numerous  oppressions 
and  other  evils  attending  them,  appeared  very  afflicting  to  me,  and  I  felt  in 
that  which  is  immutable  that  the  seeds  of  great  calamity  and  desolation  are 
sown  and  growing  fast  on  this  continent.  Nor  have  I  words  sufficient  to  set 
forth  the  longing  I  then  felt,  that  we  who  are  placed  along  the  coast,  and  have 
tasted  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  might  arise  in  the  strength  thereof, 
and  like  faithful  messengers  labor  to  check  the  growth  of  these  seeds,  that 
they  may  not  ripen  to  the  ruin  of  our  posterity. 

On  reaching  the  Indian  settlement  at  Wyoming,  we  were  told  that  an  In¬ 
dian  runner  had  been  at  that  place  a  day  or  two  before  us,  and  brought  news 
of  the  Indians  having  taken  an  English  fort  westward,  and  destroyed  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  take  another;  also  that  another 
Indian  runner  came  there  about  the  middle  of  the  previous  night  from  a 
town  about  ten  miles  from  Wehaloosing,  and  brought  the  news  that  some 
Indian  warriors  from  distant  parts  came  to  that  town  with  two  English 
scalps,  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  war  with  the  English. 

Our  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  very  ancient  man.  Soon  after  we  had 
put  in  our  baggage  there  came  a  man  from  another  Indian  house  some  dis- 
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tance  off.  Perceiving  there  was  a  man  near  the  door  I  went  out;  the  man  had 
a  tomahawk  wrapped  under  his  match-coat  out  of  sight.  As  I  approached 
him  he  took  it  in  his  hand;  I  went  forward,  and,  speaking  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  perceived  he  understood  some  English.  My  companion  joining  me,  we 
had  some  talk  with  him  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in  these  parts;  he 
then  went  into  the  house  with  us,  and,  talking  with  our  guides,  soon  appeared 
friendly,  sat  down  and  smoked  his  pipe.  Though  taking  his  hatchet  in  his 
hand  at  the  instant  I  drew  near  to  him  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  no  other  intent  than  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  any  violence  were 
offered  to  him. 

On  hearing  the  news  brought  by  these  Indian  runners,  and  being  told  by 
the  Indians  where  we  lodged,  that  the  Indians  about  Wyoming  expected  in  a 
few  days  to  move  to  some  larger  towns,  I  thought,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
it  would  be  dangerous  traveling  at  this  time.  After  a  hard  day’s  journey  I 
was  brought  into  a  painful  exercise  at  night,  in  which  I  had  to  trace  back  and 
view  the  steps  I  had  taken  from  my  first  moving  in  the  visit;  and  though  I 
had  to  bewail  some  weakness  which  at  times  had  attended  me,  yet  I  could 
not  find  that  I  had  ever  given  way  to  wilful  disobedience.  Believing  I  had, 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  come  thus  far,  I  was  now  earnest  in  spirit,  beseeching 
the  Lord  to  show  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  In  this  great  distress  I  grew  jealous 
of  myself,  lest  the  desire  of  reputation  as  a  man  firmly  settled  to  persevere 
through  dangers,  or  the  fear  of  disgrace  from  my  returning  without  per¬ 
forming  the  visit,  might  have  some  place  in  me.  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  lay 
great  part  of  the  night,  while  my  beloved  companion  slept  by  me,  till  the 
Lord,  my  gracious  Father,  who  saw  the  conflicts  of  my  soul,  was  pleased  to 
give  quietness.  Then  I  was  again  strengthened  to  commit  my  life,  and  all 
things  relating  thereto,  into  his  heavenly  hands,  and  got  a  little  sleep  to¬ 
wards  day. 

Fourteenth  of  sixth  month.  —  We  sought  out  and  visited  all  the  Indians 
hereabouts  that  we  could  meet  with,  in  number  about  twenty.  They  were 
chiefly  in  one  place,  about  a  mile  from  where  we  lodged.  I  expressed  to  them 
the  care  I  had  on  my  mind  for  their  good,  and  told  them  that  true  love  had 
made  me  willing  thus  to  leave  my  family  to  come  and  see  the  Indians  and 
speak  with  them  in  their  houses.  Some  of  them  appeared  kind  and  friendly. 
After  taking  leave  of  them,  we  went  up  the  river  Susquehanna  about  three 
miles,  to  the  house  of  an  Indian  called  Jacob  January.  He  had  killed  his  hog, 
and  the  women  were  making  store  of  bread  and  preparing  to  move  up  the 
river.  Here  our  pilots  had  left  their  canoe  when  they  came  down  in  the 
spring,  and  lying  dry  it  had  become  leaky.  This  detained  us  some  hours,  so 
that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  friendly  conversation  with  the  family;  and,  eat¬ 
ing  dinner  with  them,  we  made  them  some  small  presents.  Then  putting  our 
baggage  into  the  canoe,  some  of  them  pushed  slowly  up  the  stream,  and  the 
rest  of  us  rode  our  horses.  We  swam  them  over  a  creek  called  Lahawaha- 
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munk,  and  pitched  our  tent  above  it  in  the  evening.  In  a  sense  of  God’s 
goodness  in  helping  me  in  my  distress,  sustaining  me  under  trials,  and  inclin¬ 
ing  my  heart  to  trust  in  him,  I  lay  down  in  an  humble,  bowed  frame  of  mind, 
and  had  a  comfortable  night’s  lodging. 

Fifteenth  of  sixth  month.  —  We  proceeded  forward  till  the  afternoon, 
when,  a  storm  appearing,  we  met  our  canoe  at  an  appointed  place  and  stayed 
all  night,  the  rain  continuing  so  heavy  that  it  beat  through  our  tent  and  wet 
both  us  and  our  baggage.  The  next  day  we  found  abundance  of  trees  blown 
down  by  the  storm  yesterday,  and  had  occasion  reverently  to  consider  the 
kind  dealings  of  the  Lord,  who  provided  a  safe  place  for  us  in  a  valley  while 
this  storm  continued.  We  were  much  hindered  by  the  trees  which  had  fallen 
across  our  path,  and  in  some  swamps  our  way  was  so  stopped  that  we  got 
through  with  extreme  difficulty.  I  had  this  day  often  to  consider  myself  as  a 
sojourner  in  this  world.  A  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  God  to  support  his 
people  in  their  pilgrimage  felt  comfortable  to  me,  and  I  was  industriously 
employed  to  get  to  a  state  of  perfect  resignation. 

We  seldom  saw  our  canoe  but  at  appointed  places,  by  reason  of  the  path 
going  off  from  the  river.  This  afternoon  Job  Chilaway,  an  Indian  from 
Wehaloosing,  who  talks  good  English  and  is  acquainted  with  several  people 
in  and  about  Philadelphia,  met  our  people  on  the  river.  Understanding 
where  we  expected  to  lodge,  he  pushed  back  about  six  miles,  and  came  to  us 
after  night;  and  in  a  while  our  own  canoe  arrived,  it  being  hard  work  pushing 
up  the  stream.  Job  told  us  that  an  Indian  came  in  haste  to  their  town  yester¬ 
day  and  told  them  that  three  warriors  from  a  distance  lodged  in  a  town  above 
Wehaloosing  a  few  nights  past,  and  that  these  three  men  were  going  against 
the  English  at  Juniata.  Job  was  going  down  the  river  to  the  province-store  at 
Shamokin.  Though  I  was  so  far  favored  with  health  as  to  continue  traveling, 
yet,  through  the  various  difficulties  in  our  journey,  and  the  different  way  of 
living  from  which  I  had  been  used  to,  I  grew  sick.  The  news  of  these  warriors 
being  on  their  march  so  near  us,  and  not  knowing  whether  we  might  not 
fall  in  with  them,  was  a  fresh  trial  of  my  faith;  and  though,  through  the 
strength  of  Divine  love,  I  had  several  times  been  enabled  to  commit  myself 
to  the  Divine  disposal,  I  still  found  the  want  of  a  renewal  of  my  strength, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  persevere  therein;  and  my  cries  for  help  were  put  up 
to  the  Lord,  who,  in  great  mercy,  gave  me  a  resigned  heart  in  which  I  found 
quietness. 

Parting  from  Job  Chilaway  on  the  17th,  we  went  on  and  reached  Weha¬ 
loosing  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  first  Indian  that  we  saw  was 
a  woman  of  a  modest  countenance,  with  a  Bible,  who  spake  first  to  our 
guide,  and  then  with  an  harmonious  voice  expressed  her  gladness  at  seeing 
us,  having  before  heard  of  our  coming.  By  the  direction  of  our  guide  we 
sat  down  on  a  log  while  he  went  to  the  town  to  tell  the  people  we  were  come. 
My  companion  and  I,  sitting  thus  together  in  a  deep  inward  stillness,  the 
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poor  woman  came  and  sat  near  us;  and,  great  awfulness  coming  over  us,  we 
rejoiced  in  a  sense  of  God’s  love  manifested  to  our  poor  souls.  After  a  while 
we  heard  a  conch-shell  blow  several  times,  and  then  came  John  Curtis  and 
another  Indian  man,  who  kindly  invited  us  into  a  house  near  the  town,  where 
we  found  about  sixty  people  sitting  in  silence.  After  sitting  with  them  a  short 
time  I  stood  up,  and  in  some  tenderness  of  spirit  acquainted  them,  in  a  few 
short  sentences,  with  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  that  a  concern  for  their  good 
had  made  me  willing  to  come  thus  far  to  see  them;  which  some  of  them  un¬ 
derstanding  interpreted  to  the  others,  and  there  appeared  gladness  among 
them.  I  then  showed  them  my  certificate,  which  was  explained  to  them;  and 
the  Moravian  who  overtook  us  on  the  way,  being  now  here,  bade  me  wel¬ 
come.  But  the  Indians  knowing  that  this  Moravian  and  I  were  of  different 
religious  societies,  and  as  some  of  their  people  had  encouraged  him  to  come 
and  stay  awhile  with  them,  they  were,  I  believe,  concerned  that  there  might 
be  no  jarring  or  discord  in  their  meetings;  and  having,  I  suppose,  conferred 
together,  they  acquainted  me  that  the  people,  at  my  request,  would  at  any 
time  come  together  and  hold  meetings.  They  also  told  me  that  they  expected 
the  Moravian  would  speak  in  their  settled  meetings,  which  are  commonly 
held  in  the  morning  and  near  evening.  So  finding  liberty  in  my  heart  to  speak 
to  the  Moravian,  I  told  him  of  the  care  I  felt  on  my  mind  for  the  good  of 
these  people,  and  my  belief  that  no  ill  effects  would  follow  if  I  sometimes 
spake  in  their  meetings  when  love  engaged  me  thereto,  without  calling  them 
together  at  times  when  they  did  not  meet  of  course.  He  expressed  his  good¬ 
will  towards  my  speaking  at  any  time  all  that  I  found  in  my  heart  to  say. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  I  was  at  their  meeting,  where  pure  gospel  love 
was  felt,  to  the  tendering  of  some  of  our  hearts.  The  interpreters  endeavored 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  what  I  said,  in  short  sentences,  but  found  some 
difficulty,  as  none  of  them  were  quite  perfect  in  the  English  and  Delaware 
tongues,  so  they  helped  one  another,  and  we  labored  along,  Divine  love  at¬ 
tending.  Afterwards,  feeling  my  mind  covered  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  I 
told  the  interpreters  that  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pray  to  God,  and  believed, 
if  I  prayed  aright,  he  would  hear  me;  and  I  expressed  my  willingness  for 
them  to  omit  interpreting;  so  our  meeting  ended  with  a  degree  of  Divine 
love.  Before  the  people  went  out,  I  observed  Papunehang  (the  man  who 
had  been  zealous  in  laboring  for  a  reformation  in  that  town,  being  then  very 
tender)  speaking  to  one  of  the  interpreters,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  that 
he  said  in  substance  as  follows:  "  I  love  to  feel  where  words  come  from.” 

Nineteenth  of  sixth  month  and  first  of  the  week,  —  This  morning  the  In¬ 
dian  who  came  with  the  Moravian,  being  also  a  member  of  that  society, 
prayed  in  the  meeting,  and  then  the  Moravian  spake  a  short  time  to  the 
people.  In  the  afternoon,  my  heart  being  filled  with  a  heavenly  care  for  their 
good,  I  spake  to  them  awhile  by  interpreters;  but  none  of  them  being  perfect 
in  the  work,  and  I,  feeling  the  current  of  love  run  strong,  told  the  interpreters 
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that  I  believed  some  of  the  people  would  understand  me,  and  so  I  proceeded 
without  them;  and  I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  wrought  on  some  hearts  to 
edification  where  all  the  words  were  not  understood.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
time  of  Divine  favor,  and  my  heart  was  tendered  and  truly  thankful  before 
the  Lord.  After  I  sat  down,  one  of  the  interpreters  seemed  spirited  to  give  the 
Indians  the  substance  of  what  I  said. 

Before  our  first  meeting  this  morning,  I  was  led  to  meditate  on  the  mani¬ 
fold  difficulties  of  these  Indians  who,  by  the  permission  of  the  Six  Nations, 
dwell  in  these  parts.  A  near  sympathy  with  them  was  raised  in  me,  and,  my 
heart  being  enlarged  in  the  love  of  Christ,  I  thought  that  the  affectionate 
care  of  a  good  man  for  his  only  brother  in  affliction  does  not  exceed  what  I 
then  felt  for  that  people.  I  came  to  this  place  through  much  trouble;  and 
though  through  the  mercies  of  God  I  believed  that  if  I  died  in  the  journey 
it  would  be  well  with  me,  yet  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Indian 
warriors  were,  in  times  of  weakness,  afflicting  to  me;  and  being  of  a  tender 
constitution  of  body,  the  thoughts  of  captivity  among  them  were  also  griev¬ 
ous;  supposing  that  as  they  were  strong  and  hardy  they  might  demand  serv¬ 
ice  of  me  beyond  what  I  could  well  bear.  But  the  Lord  alone  was  my  keeper, 
and  I  believed  that  if  I  went  into  captivity  it  would  be  for  some  good  end. 
Thus,  from  time  to  time,  my  mind  was  centered  in  resignation,  in  which  I  al¬ 
ways  found  quietness.  And  this  day,  though  I  had  the  same  dangerous  wilder¬ 
ness  between  me  and  home,  I  was  inwardly  joyful  that  the  Lord  had  strength¬ 
ened  me  to  come  on  this  visit,  and  had  manifested  a  fatherly  care  over  me 
in  my  poor  lowly  condition,  when,  in  mine  own  eyes,  I  appeared  inferior  to 
many  among  the  Indians. 

When  the  last-mentioned  meeting  was  ended,  it  being  night,  Papunehang 
went  to  bed;  and  hearing  him  speak  with  an  harmonious  voice,  I  suppose  for 
a  minute  or  two,  I  asked  the  interpreter,  who  told  me  that  he  was  expressing 
his  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  favors  he  had  received  that  day,  and  prayed 
that  he  would  continue  to  favor  him  with  the  same,  which  he  had  experienced 
in  that  meeting.  Though  Papunehang  had  before  agreed  to  receive  the  Mora¬ 
vian  and  join  with  them,  he  still  appeared  kind  and  loving  to  us. 

I  was  at  two  meetings  on  the  20th,  and  silent  in  them.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing,  in  meeting,  my  heart  was  enlarged  in  pure  love  among  them,  and  in 
short  plain  sentences  I  expressed  several  things  that  rested  upon  me,  which 
one  of  the  interpreters  gave  the  people  pretty  readily.  The  meeting  ended  in 
supplication,  and  I  had  cause  humbly  to  acknowledge  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord  towards  us;  and  then  I  believed  that  a  door  remained  open  for  the 
faithful  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  labor  among  these  people.  And  now, 
feeling  my  mind  at  liberty  to  return,  I  took  my  leave  of  them  in  general  at 
the  conclusion  of  what  I  said  in  meeting,  and  we  then  prepared  to  go  home¬ 
ward.  But  some  of  their  most  active  men  told  us  that  when  we  were  ready 
to  move  the  people  would  choose  to  come  and  shake  hands  with  us.  Those 
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who  usually  came  to  meeting  did  so;  and  from  a  secret  draught  in  my  mind 
I  went  among  some  who  did  not  usually  go  to  meeting,  and  took  my  leave 
of  them  also.  The  Moravian  and  his  Indian  interpreter  appeared  respectful 
to  us  at  parting.  This  town,  Wehaloosing,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  consists,  I  believe,  of  about  forty  houses,  mostly  compact  to¬ 
gether,  some  about  thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide  —  some  bigger,  some 
less.  They  are  built  mostly  of  split  plank,  one  end  being  set  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  pinned  to  a  plate  on  which  rafters  are  laid,  and  then  covered 
with  bark.  I  understand  a  great  flood  last  winter  overflowed  the  greater  part 
of  the  ground  where  the  town  stands,  and  some  were  now  about  moving  their 
houses  to  higher  ground. 

We  expected  only  two  Indians  to  be  of  our  company,  but  when  we  were 
ready  to  go  we  found  many  of  them  were  going  to  Bethlehem  with  skins  and 
furs,  and  chose  to  go  in  company  with  us.  So  they  loaded  two  canoes  in  which 
they  desired  us  to  go,  telling  us  that  the  waters  were  so  raised  with  the  rains 
that  the  horses  should  be  taken  by  such  as  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
fording-places.  We,  therefore,  with  several  Indians,  went  in  the  canoes,  and 
others  went  on  horses,  there  being  seven  besides  ours.  We  met  with  the  horse¬ 
men  once  on  the  way  by  appointment,  and  at  night  we  lodged  a  little  below 
a  branch  called  Tankhannah,  and  some  of  the  young  men,  going  out  a  little 
before  dusk  with  their  guns,  brought  in  a  deer. 

Through  diligence  we  reached  Wyoming  before  night,  the  22d,  and  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Indians  were  mostly  gone  from  this  place.  We  went  up  a 
small  creek  into  the  woods  with  our  canoes,  and  pitching  our  tent,  carried 
out  our  baggage,  and  before  dark  our  horses  came  to  us.  Next  morning,  the 
horses  being  loaded  and  our  baggage  prepared,  we  set  forward,  being  in  all 
fourteen,  and  with  diligent  traveling  were  favored  to  get  near  half-way  to 
Fort  Allen.  The  land  on  this  road  from  Wyoming  to  our  frontier  being 
mostly  poor,  and  good  grass  being  scarce,  the  Indians  chose  a  piece  of  low 
ground  to  lodge  on,  as  the  best  for  grazing.  I  had  sweat  much  in  traveling, 
and,  being  weary,  slept  soundly.  In  the  night  I  perceived  that  I  had  taken 
cold,  of  which  I  was  favored  soon  to  get  better. 

Twenty-fourth  of  sixth  month.  —  This  day  we  passed  Fort  Allen  and 
lodged  near  it  in  the  woods.  We  forded  the  westerly  branch  of  the  Delaware 
three  times,  which  was  a  shorter  way  than  going  over  the  top  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  called  the  Second  Ridge.  In  the  second  time  of  fording  where  the 
river  cuts  through  the  mountain,  the  waters  being  rapid  and  pretty  deep, 
my  companion’s  mare,  being  a  tall,  tractable  animal,  was  sundry  times  driven 
back  through  the  river,  being  laden  with  the  burdens  of  some  small  horses 
which  were  thought  unable  to  come  through  with  their  loads.  The  troubles 
westward,  and  the  difficulty  for  Indians  to  pass  through  our  frontier,  was,  I 
apprehend,  one  reason  why  so  many  came,  expecting  that  our  being  in  com¬ 
pany  would  prevent  the  outside  inhabitants  being  surprised.  We  reached 
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Bethlehem  on  the  25th,  taking  care  to  keep  foremost,  and  to  acquaint  peo¬ 
ple  on  and  near  the  road  who  these  Indians  were.  This  we  found  very  need¬ 
ful,  for  the  frontier  inhabitants  were  often  alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  being  killed  by  Indians  westward.  Among  our  company  were  some  whom 
I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  at  meeting,  and  some  of  these  at  first  were 
very  reserved;  but  we  being  several  days  together,  and  behaving  in  a  friendly 
manner  towards  them,  and  making  them  suitable  return  for  the  services  they 
did  us,  they  became  more  free  and  sociable. 

Twenty-sixth  of  sixth  month.  —  Having  carefully  endeavored  to  settle  all 
affairs  with  the  Indians  relative  to  our  journey,  we  took  leave  of  them,  and  I 
thought  they  generally  parted  from  us  affectionately.  We  went  forward  to 
Richland  and  had  a  very  comfortable  meeting  among  our  friends,  it  being 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Here  I  parted  with  my  kind  friend  and  companion 
Benjamin  Parvin,  and,  accompanied  by  my  friend  Samuel  Foulk,  we  rode  to 
John  Cadwallader’s,  from  whence  I  reached  home  the  next  day,  and  found 
my  family  tolerably  well.  They  and  my  friends  appeared  glad  to  see  me  re¬ 
turn  from  a  journey  which  they  apprehended  would  be  dangerous;  but  my 
mind,  while  I  was  out,  had  been  so  employed  in  striving  for  perfect  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  had  so  often  been  confirmed  in  a  belief,  that,  whatever  the  Lord 
might  be  pleased  to  allot  for  me,  it  would  work  for  good,  that  I  was  careful 
lest  I  should  admit  any  degree  of  selfishness  in  being  glad  overmuch,  and 
labored  to  improve  by  those  trials  in  such  a  manner  as  my  gracious  Father 
and  Protector  designed. 


JOHN  ADAMS 

JOHN  ADAMS,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1735,  and  died  at  Quincy,  July  4, 
1826,  the  year  after  his  son  was  inaugurated  as  President.  He  was  the  first 
conspicuous  member  of  an  enduringly  powerful  and  individual  family. 
The  Adams  race  have  mostly  been  vehement,  proud,  pugnacious,  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  with  hot  tempers  and  strong  wills;  but  with  high  ideals,  dramatic  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  and  the  intense  democratic  sentiment  so  often  found  united 
with  personal  aristocracy  of  feeling.  They  have  been  men  of  affairs  first,  with 
large  practical  ability,  but  with  a  deep  strain  of  the  man  of  letters  which  in 
this  generation  has  outshone  the  other  faculties;  strong-headed  and  hard¬ 
working  students,  with  powerful  memories  and  fluent  gifts  of  expression. 

All  these  characteristics  went  to  make  up  John  Adams;  but  their  enumer¬ 
ation  does  not  furnish  a  complete  picture  of  him,  or  reveal  the  virile,  choleric, 
masterful  man.  And  he  was  far  more  lovable  and  far  more  popular  than  his 
equally  great  son,  also  a  typical  Adams,  from  the  same  cause  which  produced 
some  of  his  worst  blunders  and  misfortunes  —  a  generous  impulsiveness  of 
feeling  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  at  the  wrong 
time  and  place  for  talking.  But  so  fervid,  combative,  and  opinionated  a  man 
was  sure  to  gain  much  more  hate  than  love;  because  love  results  from  com¬ 
prehension,  which  only  the  few  close  to  him  could  have,  while  hate  —  towards 
an  honest  man  —  is  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  which  most  of  the  world 
cannot  avoid.  Admiration  and  respect,  however,  he  had  from  the  majority  of 
his  party  at  the  worst  of  times;  and  the  best  encomium  on  him  is  that  the 
closer  his  public  acts  are  examined,  the  more  credit  they  reflect  not  only  on  his 
abilities  but  on  his  unselfishness. 

Born  of  a  line  of  Massachusetts  farmers,  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1755.  After  teaching  a  grammar  school  and  beginning  to  read  theology,  he 
studied  law  and  began  practice  in  1758,  soon  becoming  a  leader  at  the  bar  and 
in  public  life.  In  1764  he  married  the  noble  and  delightful  woman  whose  letters 
furnish  unconscious  testimony  to  his  lovable  qualities.  All  through  the  germinal 
years  of  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  patriots,  steadily  opposing 
any  abandonment  or  compromise  of  essential  rights.  In  1765  he  was  counsel 
for  Boston  with  Otis  and  Gridley  to  support  the  town’s  memorial  against  the 
Stamp  Act.  In  1766  he  was  selectman.  In  1768  the  royal  government  offered 
him  the  post  of  advocate-general  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  —  a  lucrative 
bribe  to  desert  the  opposition;  but  he  refused  it.  Yet  in  1770,  as  a  matter  of 
high  professional  duty,  he  became  counsel  (successfully)  for  the  British 
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soldiers  on  trial  for  the  "  Boston  Massacre.”  Though  there  was  an  instant  up¬ 
roar  of  abuse,  Mr.  Adams  was  shortly  after  elected  Representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  by  more  than  three  to  one.  In  March  1774  he  contemplated  writing 
the  '  History  of  the  Contest  between  Britain  and  America  ’!  On  June  17  he 
presided  over  the  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
.  and  at  the  same  hour  was  elected  Representative  to  the  first  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  (September  1)  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  held  in  defiance  of 
the  government.  Returning  thence,  he  engaged  in  newspaper  debate  on  the 
political  issues  till  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Shortly  after,  he  again  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Congress  of  May 
5,  1775;  where  he,  on  his  own  motion,  to  the  disgust  of  his  Northern  asso¬ 
ciates  and  the  reluctance  even  of  the  Southerners,  induced  Congress  to  adopt 
the  forces  in  New  England  as  a  national  army  and  put  George  Washington 
of  Virginia  at  its  head,  thus  engaging  the  Southern  colonies  irrevocably  in 
the  war  and  securing  the  one  man  who  could  make  it  a  success  —  one  of  the 
most  important  and  decisive  acts  of  the  Revolution.  In  1776  he  was  a  chief 
agent  in  carrying  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  remained  in  Congress 
till  November  1777  as  head  of  the  War  Department,  very  useful  and  laborious, 
though  making  one  dreadful  mistake:  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
astrous  policy  of  ignoring  the  just  claims  and  decent  dignity  of  the  military 
commanders,  which  lost  the  country  some  of  its  best  officers  and  led  directly 
to  Arnold’s  treason.  His  reasons,  exactly  contrary  to  his  wont,  were  good  ab¬ 
stract  logic  but  thorough  practical  nonsense. 

In  December  1 777  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  France  to  succeed 
Silas  Deane,  and  after  being  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war  (which  he 
wanted  to  fight)  arrived  at  Paris  in  safety.  There  he  reformed  a  very  bad 
state  of  affairs;  but  thinking  it  absurd  to  keep  three  envoys  at  one  court 
(Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  were  there  before  him) ,  he  induced  Congress 
to  abolish  his  office,  and  returned  in  1779.  Chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Constitutional  Convention,  he  was  called  away  from  it  to  be  sent 
again  to  France.  There  he  remained  as  Franklin’s  colleague,  detesting  and 
distrusting  him  and  the  French  foreign  minister,  Vergennes,  embroiling  him¬ 
self  with  both  and  earning  a  cordial  return  of  his  warmest  dislike  from  both, 
till  July  1780.  He  then  went  to  Holland  as  volunteer  minister,  and  in  1782 
was  formally  recognized  as  from  an  independent  nation.  Meantime  Ver¬ 
gennes  intrigued  with  all  his  might  to  have  Adams  recalled,  and  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  tying  his  hands  that  half  the  advantages  of  independence  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  his  contumacious  persistence.  In  the  final  negotiations 
for  peace,  he  persisted  against  his  instructions  in  making  the  New  England 
fisheries  an  ultimatum,  and  saved  them.  In  1783  he  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1785  was  made 
minister  to  that  power.  The  wretched  state  of  American  affairs  under  the 
Confederation  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  advantages  for  his  country, 
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and  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  English  made  his  life  a  purgatory,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  come  home  in  1788. 

In  the  first  Presidential  election  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  Washington;  and  began  a  feud  with  Adexander  Hamilton, 
the  mighty  leader  of  the  Federalist  party  and  chief  organizer  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  machine,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  years  before  its  • 
time,  and  had  momentous  personal  and  literary  results  as  well.  He  was  as  good 
a  Federalist  as  Hamilton,  and  felt  as  much  right  to  be  leader  if  he  could; 
Hamilton  would  not  surrender  his  leadership,  and  the  rivalry  never  ended 
till  Hamilton’s  murder.  In  1796  he  was  elected  President  against  Jefferson.  His 
Presidency  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  on  the  roll;  but 
its  personal  memoirs  are  most  painful  and  scandalous.  The  cabinet  were 
nearly  all  Hamiltonians,  regularly  laid  all  the  official  secrets  before  Hamilton, 
and  took  advice  from  him  to  thwart  the  President.  They  disliked  Mr. 
Adams’  overbearing  ways  and  obtrusive  vanity,  considered  his  policy  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  party  and  injurious  to  the  country,  and  felt  that  loyalty  to  these 
involved  and  justified  disloyalty  to  him.  Finally  his  best  act  brought  on  an 
explosion.  The  French  Directory  had  provoked  a  war  with  this  country,  which 
the  Hamiltonian  section  of  the  leaders  and  much  of  the  party  hailed  with 
delight;  but  showing  signs  of  a  better  spirit,  Mr.  Adams,  without  consulting 
his  Cabinet,  who  he  knew  would  oppose  it  almost  or  quite  unanimously,  nomi¬ 
nated  a  commission  to  frame  a  treaty  with  France.  The  storm  of  fury  that 
broke  on  him  from  his  party  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  in  the  case  of 
traitors  outright,  and  he  was  charged  with  being  little  better.  He  was  re¬ 
nominated  for  President  in  1800,  but  beaten  by  Jefferson,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
fections  in  his  own  party,  largely  of  Hamilton’s  producing.  The  Federalist 
party  never  won  another  election;  the  Hamilton  section  laid  its  death  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  American  history  is  hot  with  the  fires  of  this  battle  even  yet. 
Henry  Adams’  great  history  is  only  a  small  item  in  the  immense  literature  it 
has  produced. 

Mr.  Adams’  later  years  were  spent  at  home,  where  he  was  always  interested 
in  public  affairs  and  sometimes  much  too  free  in  comments  on  them;  where  he 
read  immensely  and  wrote  somewhat.  He  heartily  approved  his  son’s  break 
with  the  Federalists  on  the  Embargo.  He  died  on  the  same  day  as  Jefferson, 
both  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Adams’  powers  show  best  in  the  work  which  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  literature  —  his  forcible  and  bitter  political  letters,  diatribes, 
and  polemics.  As  in  his  life,  his  merits  and  defects  not  only  lie  side  by  side,  but 
spring  from  the  same  source  —  his  vehemence,  self-confidence,  and  impatience 
of  obstruction.  He  writes  impetuously  because  he  feels  impetuously.  With 
little  literary  grace,  he  possesses  the  charm  that  belongs  to  clear  and  energetic 
thought  and  sense  transfused  with  hot  emotion.  John  Fiske  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "as  a  writer  of  English,  John  Adams  in  many  respects  surpassed  all 
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his  American  contemporaries.”  He  was  by  no  means  without  humor  —  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  shows  in  some  of  his  portraits  —  and  sometimes  realized  the 
humorous  aspects  of  his  own  intense  and  exaggerative  temperament.  His  re¬ 
mark  about  Timothy  Pickering,  that  "  under  the  simple  appearance  of  a  bald 
head  and  straight  hair,  he  conceals  the  most  ambitious  designs,”  is  perfectly 
self-conscious  in  its  quaint  naivete. 

His  'Life  and  Works,’  edited  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sr., 
in  ten  volumes,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  his  writings.  A  good  popular  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life  is  that  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  in  the  '  American  Statesmen  ’ 
series. 


AT  THE  FRENCH  COURT 

From  his  Diary,  June  7,  1778,  with  his  later  comments  in  brackets 

WENT  to  Versailles,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Izard  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Francois.  Saw  the  grand 
procession  of  the  Knights  du  Saint-Esprit,  or  du  Cordon  Bleu.  At 
nine  o’clock  at  night  went  to  the  grand  convert,  and  saw  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family  at  supper;  had  a  fine  seat  and  situation  close  by  the  royal  family, 
and  had  a  distinct  and  full  view  of  the  royal  pair. 

[Our  objects  were  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  the  knights,  and  in  the  evening 
the  public  supper  of  the  royal  family.  The  kneelings,  the  bows,  and  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  the  knights,  the  dresses  and  decorations,  the  king  seated  on  his 
throne,  his  investiture  of  a  new  created  knight  with  the  badges  and  ornaments 
of  the  order,  and  his  majesty’s  profound  and  reverential  bow  before  the  altar 
as  he  retired,  were  novelties  and  curiosities  to  me,  but  surprised  me  much  less 
than  the  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  they  all  kneeled,  for  two  hours 
together,  upon  the  hard  marble  of  which  the  floor  of  the  chapel  was  made. 
The  distinction  of  the  blue  ribbon  was  very  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of 
enduring  this  painful  operation  four  times  in  a  year.  The  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  almost  dead  with  the  pain  of  it.  And  the 
only  insinuation  I  ever  heard,  that  the  king  was  in  any  degree  touched  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  age,  was,  that  he  never  discovered  so  much  impatience, 
under  any  of  the  occurrences  of  his  life,  as  in  going  through  those  tedious 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  which  so  many  hours  of  his  life  were  condemned  by 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  queen  was  attended  by  her  ladies  to  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  altar, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  seat,  and  there  left  alone  by  the  other  ladies,  who  all 
retired.  She  was  an  object  too  sublime  and  beautiful  for  my  dull  pen  to 
describe.  I  leave  this  enterprise  to  Mr.  Burke.  But  in  his  description  there  is 
more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  philosopher.  Her  dress  was  everything  that  art 
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and  wealth  could  make  it.  One  of  the  maids  of  honor  told  me  she  had 
diamonds  upon  her  person  to  the  value  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres ;  and  I 
always  thought  her  majesty  much  beholden  to  her  dress.  Mr.  Burke  saw  her 
probably  but  once.  I  have  seen  her  fifty  times  perhaps,  and  in  all  the  varieties 
of  her  dresses.  She  had  a  fine  complexion,  indicating  perfect  health,  and  was 
a  handsome  woman  in  her  face  and  figure.  But  I  have  seen  beauties  much 
superior,  both  in  countenance  and  form,  in  France,  England,  and  America. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  this  institution  are  over,  there  is  a  collection  for 
the  poor;  and  that  this  closing  scene  may.  be  as  elegant  as  any  of  the  former, 
a  young  lady  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  France  is  appointed  to  present 
the  box  to  the  knights.  Her  dress  must  be  as  rich  and  elegant,  in  proportion,  as 
the  Queen’s,  and  her  hair,  motions,  and  curtsies  must  have  as  much  dignity 
and  grace  as  those  of  the  knights.  It  was  a  curious  entertainment  to  observe 
the  easy  air,  the  graceful  bow,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  the  knight,  in 
presenting  his  contribution;  and  the  corresponding  ease,  grace,  and  dignity 
of  the  lady,  in  receiving  it,  were  not  less  charming.  Every  muscle,  nerve,  and 
fiber  of  both  seemed  perfectly  disciplined  to  perform  its  functions.  The 
elevation  of  the  arm,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  every  finger  in  the  hand  of 
the  knight,  in  putting  his  louis  d’ors  into  the  box  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
studied,  because  it  was  perfectly  natural.  How  much  devotion  there  was  in 
all  this  I  know  not,  but  it  was  a  consummate  school  to  teach  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  the  perfection  of  the  French  air,  and  external  politeness  and  good¬ 
breeding.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  in  any  other  country.  .  .  . 

At  nine  o’clock  we  went  and  saw  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  at  the 
grand  convert.  Whether  M.  Francois,  a  gentleman  who  undertook  upon  this 
occasion  to  conduct  us,  had  contrived  a  plot  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
spectators,  or  whether  the  royal  family  had  a  fancy  to  see  the  raw  American 
at  their  leisure,  or  whether  they  were  willing  to  gratify  him  with  a  convenient 
seat,  in  which  he  might  see  all  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  splendors  of  the 
place,  I  know  not;  but  the  scheme  could  not  have  been  carried  into  execution, 
certainly,  without  the  orders  of  the  king.  I  was  selected,  and  summoned  indeed, 
from  all  my  company,  and  ordered  to  a  seat  close  beside  the  royal  family. 
The  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  hall,  arranged  like  the  seats  in  a  theater,  were 
all  full  of  ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  was 
no  room  or  place  for  me  but  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  make 
room  for  one  more  person.  However,  room  was  made,  and  I  was  situated  be¬ 
tween  two  ladies,  with  rows  and  ranks  of  ladies  above  and  below  me,  and  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  ladies  only.  My  dress  was  a  decent  French 
dress,  becoming  the  station  I  held,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  gold,  and 
diamonds,  and  embroidery,  about  me.  I  could  neither  speak  nor  understand 
the  language  in  a  manner  to  support  a  conversation,  but  I  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  find  it  was  a  silent  meeting,  and  that  nobody  spoke  a  word  but 
the  royal  family  to  each  other,  and  they  said  very  little.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
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assembly  were  turned  upon  me,  and  I  felt  sufficiently  humble  and  mortified, 
for  I  was  not  a  proper  object  for  the  criticisms  of  such  a  company.  I  found 
myself  gazed  at,  as  we  in  America  used  to  gaze  at  the  sachems  who  came  to 
make  speeches  to  us  in  Congress;  but  I  thought  it  very  hard  if  I  could  not 
command  as  much  power  of  face  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
therefore  determined  that  I  would  assume  a  cheerful  countenance,  enjoy  the 
scene  around  me,  and  observe  it  as  coolly  as  an  astronomer  contemplates  the 
stars.  Inscriptions  of  Fructus  Belli  were  seen  on  the  ceiling  and  all  about 
the  walls  of  the  room,  among  paintings  of  the  trophies  of  war;  probably  done 
by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV,  who  confessed  in  his  dying  hour  as  his  successor  and 
exemplar  Napoleon  will  probably  do,  that  he  had  been  too  fond  of  war.  The 
king  was  the  royal  carver  for  himself  and  all  his  family.  His  majesty  ate  like 
a  king,  and  made  a  royal  supper  of  solid  beef,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
The  queen  took  a  large  spoonful  of  soup,  and  displayed  her  fine  person  and 
graceful  manners,  in  alternately  looking  at  the  company  in  various  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  ordering  several  kinds  of  seasoning  to  be  brought  to  her,  by  which 
she  fitted  her  supper  to  her  taste.} 
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WHETHER,  as  he  himself  believed,  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence  deserved  to  be  mentioned  with  those  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  or  not,  the  pamphlets  of  Thomas 
Paine  were  doubtless  in  their  time  "  half-battles.”  Clear,  logical,  homely,  by 
turns  warning,  appealing,  or  commanding,  now  sharply  satirical,  now  humor¬ 
ous,  now  pathetic,  always  desperately  in  earnest,  always  written  in  admirably 
simple  English,  they  constituted  their  author,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the 
foremost  pamphleteer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  phrase  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  he  saw  things  steadily  and  saw  them  whole,  whenever  he  was  able  to 
see  them  at  all  —  which,  with  his  myopic  vision,  was  by  no  means  always.  Be¬ 
fore  his  day,  moreover,  pamphlets  and  open  letters  had  been  for  the  classes. 
Atticus,  Brutus,  Civitas,  Cato,  Phil-anglus,  when  they  appeared  in  print,  wore 
mask  and  buskins,  and  addressed  themselves  to  gentlemen  who  knew  their 
classics,  and  who  expected  academic  speech.  Paine  addressed  the  masses  as  he 
would  have  talked  to  them  in  the  street.  His  turn  for  phrases  was  notable. 
"  Our  trade  will  always  be  a  protection.”  "  Neutrality  is  a  safer  convoy  than  a 
man-of-war.”  "  It  is  the  true  interest  of  America  to  steer  clear  of  European 
contentions,  which  she  can  never  do  while  by  her  dependence  on  Britain  she 
is  made  the  make-weight  in  the  scale  of  European  politics.”  "  Nothing  can 
settle  our  affairs  so  expeditiously  as  an  open  and  determined  declaration  of 
independence.”  "  This  proceeding  may  at  first  appear  strange  and  difficult.  A 
long  habit  of  not  thinking  a  thing  wrong  gives  it  a  superficial  appearance  of 
being  right.”  All  these  sentences,  and  many  even  better,  he  wrote  six  months 
before  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  while  many  genuine  patriots  still  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  separation  from  the  mother  country. 

The  imported  citizen  who  showed  such  perspicacity  and  courage  was  at  this 
time  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  been  for  two  years  assistant  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  at  a  salary  of  £50  a  year.  Born  in  Norfolkshire,  the 
son  of  an  English  staymaker,  a  Quaker,  and  poor,  he  had  been  by  turns  a 
staymaker,  a  sailor,  an  exciseman,  a  tobacconist,  and  an  usher  in  a  school  at 
£25  a  year,  when  he  determined  to  emigrate  and  to  establish  a  girls’  school  in 
Philadelphia.  On  a  fortunate  day  in  the  summer  of  1774,  at  the  London  house 
of  his  friend  David  Williams — the  radical  who,  with  himself,  was  presently 
to  receive  the  honor  of  French  citizenship  —  the  humble  usher  met  the  "  in¬ 
genious  Dr.  Franklin,”  who  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  advised  him  as  to  his 
future  career,  and  wrote  him  cordial  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  That  he  was  a  very  likable  man,  both  at  this  time  and  later  in  life,  is 
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shown,  among  other  evidence,  by  a  familiar  letter  to  Goldsmith,  desiring  "  the 
honor  of  his  company  at  the  tavern  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  partake  of  a  bottle 
of  wine  by  the  prediction  of  the  brilliant  Horne  Tooke  that  whoever  should 
be  at  a  certain  dinner  party,  Paine  would  be  sure  to  say  the  best  things  said; 
and  by  the  friendships  which  he  made  so  easily.  In  middle  age,  at  least,  he  was 
fastidious  in  his  dress,  inclined  to  elegance  in  his  manners,  and  attractive 
in  looks. 

In  1775,  a  paper  of  his  against  slavery  brought  him  the  kindly  regard  of 
many  distinguished  Americans,  and  the  friendship  of  Franklin  was  an  invalu¬ 
able  guarantee.  In  January  1776  appeared  anonymously  Paine’s  first  pam¬ 
phlet,  '  Common  Sense.’  It  was  variously  ascribed  to  Franklin  and  the  two 
Adamses;  and  when  the  irascible  John  went  to  France,  he  found  himself,  to 
his  chagrin,  introduced  as  "  the  famous  Adams,  author  of  '  Common  Sense.’  ” 
"  The  success  it  met  with,”  wrote  the  author,  "  was  beyond  anything  since  the 
invention  of  printing.  I  gave  the  copyright  up  to  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  the  demand  ran  to  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies.”  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  Declaration  of  Independence  followed  "  as  soon  as  '  Common  Sense  ’ 
could  spread  through  such  an  extensive  country.”  Nearly  a  year  later  came 
the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,  beginning  "  These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s 
souls  ”  —  a  number  which,  read  as  a  gospel  in  America,  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  England.  Later  issues  followed,  some  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  in  length,  some  many  pages,  printed  wherever  there  was  a  printing- 
press,  often  on  brown  paper  in  the  scarcity  of  white,  and  distributed  to  every 
enlisted  man  and  every  village  politician. 

In  1780  the  country  was  virtually  bankrupt,  the  army  starving  and  muti¬ 
nous,  and  Congress  without  money  or  credit.  Paine,  then  clerk  of  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  a  fiery  letter  inclosing  his  whole  salary,  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  urging  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  relief  fund.  A  fund  of 
£300,000  (this  was  in  inflated  Pennsylvania  currency)  was  raised,  and  a  re¬ 
lief  bank  founded,  which  presently,  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Morris,  became 
the  "  Bank  of  North  America.”  The  next  year,  Paine,  as  private  secretary, 
accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  to  France  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  that  King 
Louis,  one  of  whose  judges  the  ex-staymaker  was  presently  to  become!  In  1783 
Morris  besought  its  author  to  resume  the  Crisis,  and  rouse  reluctant  patriot¬ 
ism  to  pay  its  debts  and  obey  the  orders  of  Congress.  The  second  paper  of 
the  new  series  contained  the  famous  passage:  "We  sometimes  experience 
sensations  to  which  language  is  not  equal.  The  conception  is  too  bulky  to  be 
born  alive,  and  in  the  torture  of  thinking  we  stand  dumb.  Our  feelings,  im¬ 
prisoned  by  their  magnitude,  find  no  way  out;  and  in  the  struggle  for  expres¬ 
sion  every  finger  tries  to  be  a  tongue.”  The  last  Crisis,  published  after  the 
treaty  of  peace,  is  a  noble  and  eloquent  setting  forth  of  the  greatness  of  the 
American  opportunity. 

For  all  this  laborious  and  constant  toil,  Paine,  holding  the  Quaker  theory 
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that  the  preacher  must  take  no  pay,  received  not  a  single  penny.  "  I  could  never 
reconcile  it  to  my  principles,”  he  wrote,  "  to  make  any  money  by  my  politics 
or  my  religion.”  "  In  a  great  affair,  where  the  happiness  of  man  is  at  stake,  I 
love  to  work  for  nothing;  and  so  fully  am  I  under  the  influence  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  I  should  lose  the  spirit,  the  pleasure,  and  the  pride  of  it,  were  I 
conscious  that  I  looked  for  reward.”  But  after  the  war,  Pennsylvania  set 
apart  £500  (currency)  for  his  actual  expenses;  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small 
place  at  Bordentown;  New  York  settled  upon  him  a  confiscated  Tory  farm  at 
New  Rochelle;  and  finally  Congress  voted  him  $3000,  most  of  which  he  had 
already  spent  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  From  1783  to  1787  Paine  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  the  avocation  of  the 
cultivated  gentleman  of  his  time.  One  of  his  experiments  was  literally  to  set 
the  river  on  fire  for  the  entertainment  of  General  Washington,  whose  guest 
he  was  for  some  time  at  Rocky  Creek,  near  Philadelphia.  Among  other  con¬ 
trivances  he  invented  an  iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  the  idea  being  suggested 
to  him  by  the  mechanism  of  a  spider’s  web. 

To  lay  his  model  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  sailed  for 
Havre  in  1787;  and  then  began  the  stormy  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  England 
and  France.  Science  he  loved,  but  politics  was  his  very  life.  He  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  Paris;  but  Paris  was  already  on  the  road  to  revolution.  It  had  no 
time  for  the  study  of  bridges,  and  he  had  no  heart  for  anything  but  affairs. 
When  the  Bastille  was  taken,  Lafayette  sent  the  key  to  his  "  master,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  through  the  hands  of  Paine,  who  wrote:  "  That  the  principles  of 
America  opened  the  Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  therefore  the  key  comes 
to  the  right  place.”  He  became  once  more  a  pamphleteer,  and  presently  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  that  condemned  the  king  to  death;  a  condemna¬ 
tion  which  he  opposed  with  magnificent  courage  from  the  tribune  itself,  in 
the  face  of  a  furiously  hostile  audience,  and  against  which  he  voted  in  a  hope¬ 
less  minority.  Before  long  he  himself  became  a  "  suspect  ”;  and  a  prisoner  for 
eleven  months,  to  be  released  at  last,  broken  in  health,  energy,  and  fortunes. 
Before  these  evil  days,  however —  from  1791  to  1793  —  he  had  been  busy  in 
England  rousing  radical  sentiment,  working  at  first  heartily  with  Burke,  and 
after  the  publication  of  that  statesman’s  '  Reflections,’  furiously  against  him. 
"  Mr.  Burke’s  mind,”  he  wrote,  "  is  above  the  homely  sorrows  of  the  vulgar. 
He  can  feel  only  for  a  king  or  for  a  queen.  The  countless  victims  of  tyranny 
have  no  place  in  his  sympathies.  He  is  not  afflicted  with  the  reality  of  distress 
touching  on  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resemblance  of  it.  He  pities  the  plu¬ 
mage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.”  Paine’s  crowning  offense  at  that  time  was 
the  publication  of  '  The  Rights  of  Man  ’;  for  England  stood  in  terror  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Qiurch,  the  professions,  trade,  good  society,  alike  condemned 
all  who  defended  or  even  explained  it;  and  as  a  dangerous  agitator,  but  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  treasonable  writer,  Paine  was  presently  outlawed  by  the  government. 

From  the  time  of  his  release  from  prison  in  1794  to  that  of  his  return  to  the 
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United  States,  on  the  invitation  of  Jefferson,  in  1802,  little  is  known  of 
Paine’s  life.  He  was  very  poor,  his  associates  seem  to  have  been  unworthy  of 
him,  he  was  growing  old,  his  health  was  wretched,  and  the  habit  of  brooding 
over  what  he  thought  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  the  American  people 
led  him  at  times  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for  him.  He  still  wrote  —  papers 
on  finance, '  The  Rights  of  Man,’ '  Agrarian  Justice,’  the  last  part  of  '  The  Age 
of  Reason  ’  (the  first  book  of  which  he  had  completed  but  not  revised  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety:  a  work  which  gave  him 
the  reputation  of  a  foe  to  Christianity)  —  but  the  old  fire  was  burned  out. 
His  last  seven  years  in  America  were  most  unhappy.  Old  friends  fell  away. 
The  acerbity  of  his  temper  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  vanity  kept  new  ones 
aloof.  The  bitterness  of  politics  colored  judgment,  and  he  was  accused  of 
offenses  he  had  never  committed  and  of  conduct  impossible  to  him.  An  old 
man  at  seventy-two,  he  died  broken  with  many  griefs,  to  be  remembered  by 
a  later  age  as  "  the  great  commoner  of  mankind.” 


FROM  THE  CRISIS 

Reprinted  from  Moncure  D.  Conway’s  Edition  of  'The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine.’  Copyright,  1894,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

THESE  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  their 
country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this 
consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  tri¬ 
umph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly:  it  is  dearness  only 
that  gives  everything  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon 
its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom 
should  not  be  highly  rated.  Britain,  with  an  army  to  enforce  her  tyranny,  has 
declared  that  she  has  a  right  ( not  only  to  tax)  but  "to  bind  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  ”;  and  if  being  bound  in  that  manner  is  not  slavery,  then  is  there 
not  such  a  thing  as  slavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  expression  is  impious;  for  so 
unlimited  a  power  can  belong  only  to  God. 

Whether  the  independence  of  the  continent  was  declared  too  soon,  or  de¬ 
layed  too  long,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  as  an  argument;  my  own  simple 
opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  months  earlier  it  would  have  been  much 
better.  We  did  not  make  a  proper  use  of  last  winter;  neither  could  we,  while 
we  were  in  a  dependent  state.  However,  the  fault,  if  it  were  one,  was  all  our 
own;  we  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  But  no  great  deal  is  lost  yet.  All 
that  Howe  has  been  doing  for  this  month  past  is  rather  a  ravage  than  a  con- 
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quest,  which  the  spirit  of  the  Jerseys  a  year  ago  would  have  quickly  repulsed, 
and  which  time  and  a  little  resolution  will  soon  recover. 

I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man  living;  but  my  secret  opinion 
has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people  to 
military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsupportedly  to  perish,  who  have  so 
earnestly  and  so  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  by  every 
decent  method  which  wisdom  could  invent.  Neither  have  I  so  much  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  in  me  as  to  suppose  that  he  has  relinquished  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils:  and  as  I  do  not,  I  cannot  see  on  what 
grounds  the  King  of  Britain  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  help  against  us;  a 
common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house-breaker,  has  as  good  a  pretense 
as  he. 

’Tis  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  will  sometimes  run  through  a  coun¬ 
try.  All  nations  and  ages  have  been  subject  to  them:  Britain  has  trembled  like 
an  ague  at  the  report  of  a  French  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats;  and  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  [fifteenth]  century  the  whole  English  army,  after  ravaging  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  was  driven  back  like  men  petrified  with  fear;  and  this  brave 
exploit  was  performed  by  a  few  broken  forces  collected  and  headed  by  a 
woman,  Joan  of  Arc.  Would  that  heaven  might  inspire  some  Jersey  maid  to 
spirit  up  her  countrymen,  and  save  her  fair  fellow-sufferers  from  ravage  and 
ravishment!  Let  panics,  in  some  cases,  have  their  uses;  they  produce  as  much 
good  as  hurt.  Their  duration  is  always  short;  the  mind  soon  grows  through 
them,  and  acquires  a  firmer  habit  than  before.  But  their  peculiar  advantage  is, 
that  they  are  the  touchstones  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and  bring  things  and 
men  to  light  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  forever  undiscovered.  In  fact, 
they  have  the  same  effect  on  secret  traitors  which  an  imaginary  apparition 
would  have  upon  a  private  murderer.  They  sift  out  the  hidden  thoughts  of 
man,  and  hold  them  up  in  public  to  the  world.  Many  a  disguised  Tory  has 
lately  shown  his  head,  that  shall  penitentially  solemnize  with  curses  the  day 
on  which  Howe  arrived  upon  the  Delaware.  .  .  . 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  our  retreat  to  the 
Delaware;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  both  officers  and  men,  though 
greatly  harassed  and  fatigued,  frequently  without  rest,  covering,  or  provi¬ 
sion  —  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  long  retreat  —  bore  it  with  a  manly 
and  martial  spirit.  All  their  wishes  centered  in  one;  which  was,  that  the  country 
would  turn  out  and  help  them  to  drive  the  enemy  back.  Voltaire  has  remarked 
that  King  William  never  appeared  to  full  advantage  but  in  difficulties  and  in 
action;  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  General  Washington,  for  the  char¬ 
acter  fits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some  minds  which  cannot  be  un¬ 
locked  by  trifles,  but  which,  when  unlocked,  discovers  a  cabinet  of  fortitude; 
and  I  reckon  it  among  those  kinds  of  public  blessings,  which  we  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  see,  that  God  hath  blessed  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and  given 
him  a  mind  that  can  even  flourish  upon  care.  .  .  . 
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Not  a  place  upon  earth  might  be  so  happy  as  America.  Her  situation  is  re¬ 
mote  from  all  the  wrangling  world,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  trade 
with  them.  A  man  can  distinguish  himself  between  temper  and  principle;  and 
I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  that  God  governs  the  world,  that  America  will  never 
be  happy  till  she  gets  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wars,  without  ceasing,  will 
break  out  till  that  period  arrives,  and  the  continent  must  in  the  end  be  con¬ 
queror;  for  though  the  flame  of  liberty  may  sometimes  cease  to  shine,  the  coal 
can  never  expire. 

America  did  not,  nor  does  not,  want  force;  but  she  wanted  a  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  force.  Wisdom  is  not  the  purchase  of  a  day,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  err  at  the  first  setting  off.  From  an  excess  of  tenderness,  we 
were  unwilling  to  raise  an  army,  and  trusted  our  cause  to  the  temporary  de¬ 
fense  of  a  well-meaning  militia.  A  summer’s  experience  has  now  taught  us 
better;  yet  with  those  troops,  while  they  were  collected,  we  were  able  to  set 
bounds  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy;  and  thank  God!  they  are  again  assem¬ 
bling.  I  always  considered  militia  as  the  best  troops  in  the  world  for  a  sudden 
exertion,  but  they  will  not  do  for  a  long  campaign.  Howe,  it  is  probable,  will 
make  an  attempt  on  this  city:  should  he  fail  on  this  side  the  Delaware,  he  is 
ruined;  if  he  succeeds,  our  cause  is  not  ruined.  He  stakes  all  on  his  side  against 
part  on  ours;  admitting  he  succeeds,  the  consequence  will  be  that  armies  from 
both  ends  of  the  continent  will  march  to  assist  their  suffering  friends  in  the 
Middle  States:  for  he  cannot  go  everywhere;  it  is  impossible.  I  consider  Howe 
as  the  greatest  enemy  the  Tories  have:  he  is  bringing  a  war  into  their  country, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly  for  themselves,  they  had  been  clear 
of.  Should  he  now  be  expelled,  I  wish  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  Christian  that 
the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  may  never  more  be  mentioned;  but  should  the 
Tories  give  him  encouragement  to  come,  or  assistance  if  he  come,  I  as  sincerely 
wish  that  our  next  year’s  arms  may  expel  them  from  the  continent,  and  the 
Congress  appropriate  their  possessions  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  suffered 
in  well-doing.  A  single  successful  battle  next  year  will  settle  the  whole.  Amer¬ 
ica  could  carry  on  a  two-year’s  war  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  dis¬ 
affected  persons,  and  be  made  happy  by  their  expulsion.  Say  not  that  this  is 
revenge;  call  it  rather  the  self-resentment  of  a  suffering  people,  who,  having 
no  object  in  view  but  the  good  of  all,  have  staked  their  own  all  upon  a  seem¬ 
ingly  doubtful  event.  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue  against  determined  hardness:  elo¬ 
quence  may  strike  the  ear,  and  the  language  of  sorrow  draw  forth  the  tear  of 
compassion,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  steeled  with  prejudice. 

Quitting  this  class  of  men,  I  turn  with  the  warm  ardor  of  a  friend  to  those 
who  have  nobly  stood,  and  are  yet  determined  to  stand  the  matter  out:  I  call 
not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  all;  not  on  this  state  or  that  state,  but  on  every 
state:  up  and  help  us;  lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel:  better  have  too  much 
force  than  too  little,  when  so  great  an  object  is  at  stake.  Let  it  be  told  to  the 
future  world,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope  and  virtue 
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could  survive,  that  the  city  and  the  country,  alarmed  at  one  common  danger, 
came  forth  to  meet  and  to  repulse  it.  Say  not  that  thousands  are  gone  —  turn 
out  your  tens  of  thousands;  throw  not  the  burden  of  the  day  upon  Providence, 
but rf  show  your  faith  by  your  works  ”  that  God  may  bless  you.  It  matters  not 
where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold,  the  evil  or  the  blessing  will 
reach  you  all.  The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  the  back,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  will  suffer  or  rejoice  alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not  now  is  dead: 
the  blood  of  his  children  will  curse  his  cowardice  who  shrinks  back  at  a  time 
when  a  little  might  have  saved  the  whole,  and  made  them  happy.  I  love  the 
man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather  strength  from  distress  and 
grow  brave  by  reflection.  ’Tis  the  business  of  little  minds  to  shrink;  but  he 
whose  heart  is  firm,  and  whose  conscience  approves  his  conduct,  will  pursue  his 
principles  unto  death.  My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  as  straight  and 
clear  as  a  ray  of  light.  Not  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  so  far  as  I  believe, 
could  have  induced  me  to  support  an  offensive  war,  for  I  think  it  murder;  but 
if  a  thief  breaks  into  my  house,  burns  and  destroys  my  property,  and  kills 
or  threatens  to  kill  me  or  those  that  are  in  it,  and  to  l’f  bind  me  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  ”  to  his  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suffer  it?  What  signifies  it  to  me 
whether  he  who  does  it  is  a  king  or  a  common  man;  my  countryman  or  not 
my  countryman;  whether  it  be  done  by  an  individual  villain,  or  an  army  of 
them?  If  we  reason  to  the  root  of  things  we  shall  find  no  difference;  neither 
can  any  just  cause  be  assigned  why  we  should  punish  in  the  one  case  and 
pardon  in  the  other.  Let  them  call  me  rebel,  and  welcome  —  I  feel  no  concern 
from  it;  but  I  should  suffer  the  misery  of  devils,  were  I  to  make  a  whore  of 
my  soul  by  swearing  allegiance  to  one  whose  character  is  that  of  a  sottish, 
stupid,  stubborn,  worthless,  brutish  man.  I  conceive  likewise  a  horrid  idea  in 
receiving  mercy  from  a  being  who  at  the  last  day  shall  be  shrieking  to  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  cover  him,  and  fleeing  with  terror  from  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  the  slain  of  America. 

There  are  cases  which  cannot  be  overdone  by  language,  and  this  is  one. 
There  are  persons,  too,  who  see  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which  threatens 
them;  they  solace  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  enemy,  if  he  succeed, 
will  be  merciful.  It  is  the  madness  of  folly  to  expect  mercy  from  those  who 
have  refused  to  do  justice:  and  even  mercy,  where  conquest  is  the  object,  is 
only  a  trick  of  war;  the  cunning  of  the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  violence  of 
the  wolf,  and  we  ought  to  guard  equally  against  both.  Howe’s  first  object 
is,  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  to  terrify  or  seduce  the  people 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  receive  mercy.  The  ministry  recommended  the 
same  plan  to  Gage,  and  this  is  what  the  Tories  call  making  their  peace:  rr  a 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,”  indeed!  a  peace  which  would  be  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  a  worse  ruin  than  any  we  have  yet  thought  of.  Ye 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  do  reason  upon  these  things!  Were  the  back  counties 
to  give  up  their  arms,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are 
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well  armed:  this  perhaps  is  what  some  Tories  would  not  be  sorry  for.  Were 
the  home  counties  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  back  counties,  who  would  then  have  it  in  their  power  to 
chastise  their  defection  at  pleasure.  And  were  any  one  state  to  give  up  its 
arms,  that  state  must  be  garrisoned  by  all  Howe’s  army  of  Britons  and 
Hessians  to  preserve  it  from  the  anger  of  the  rest.  Mutual  fear  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  link  in  the  chain  of  mutual  love;  and  woe  be  to  that  state  that  breaks 
the  compact.  Howe  is  mercifully  inviting  you  to  barbarous  destruction;  and 
men  must  be  either  rogues  or  fools  that  will  not  see  it.  I  dwell  not  upon  the 
vapors  of  imagination:  I  bring  reason  to  your  ears,  and,  in  language  as  plain 
as  A  B  C,  hold  up  truth  to  your  eyes. 

I  thank  God  that  I  fear  not.  I  see  no  real  cause  for  fear.  I  know  our  situa¬ 
tion  well,  and  can  see  the  way  out  of  it.  While  our  army  was  collected,  Howe 
dared  not  risk  a  battle:  and  it  is  not  credit  to  him  that  he  decamped  from 
the  White  Plains,  and  waited  a  mean  opportunity  to  ravage  the  defenseless 
Jerseys;  but  it  is  great  credit  to  us,  that  with  a  handful  of  men  we  sustained 
an  orderly  retreat  for  near  a  hundred  miles,  brought  off  our  ammunition,  all 
our  field-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our  stores,  and  had  four  rivers  to  pass. 
None  can  say  that  our  retreat  was  precipitate;  for  we  were  near  three  weeks 
in  performing  it,  that  the  country  might  have  time  to  come  in.  Twice  we 
marched  back  to  me'et  the  enemy,  and  remained  out  till  dark.  The  sign  of 
fear  was  not  seen  in  our  camp;  and  had  not  some  of  the  cowardly  and  dis¬ 
affected  inhabitants  spread  false  alarms  through  the  country,  the  Jerseys  had 
never  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  again  collected  and  collecting;  our 
new  army  at  both  ends  of  the  continent  is  recruiting  fast,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  open  the  next  campaign  with  sixty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and 
clothed.  This  is  our  situation,  and  who  will  may  know  it.  By  perseverance 
and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  issue;  by  cowardice  and 
submission,  the  sad  choice  of  a  variety  of  evils:  a  ravaged  country  —  a  de¬ 
populated  city  —  habitations  without  safety,  and  slavery  without  hope  — 
our  homes  turned  into  barracks  and  bawdy-houses  for  Hessians  —  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  race  to  provide  for,  whose  fathers  we  shall  doubt  of.  Look  on  this  pic¬ 
ture  and  weep  over  it!  and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thoughtless  wretch  who 
believes  it  not,  let  him  suffer  it  unlamented. 

Common  Sense 

December  23,  1776 
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THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

From  the  paper  written  on  taking  charge  of  the  newly  founded  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  1775.  Reprinted  from  Moncure  D.  Conway’s  edition  of  '  The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.’  Copyright,  1894,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

IN  a  country  whose  reigning  character  is  the  love  of  science,  it  is  some¬ 
what  strange  that  the  channels  of  communication  should  continue  so 
narrow  and  limited.  The  weekly  papers  are  at  present  the  only  vehicles 
of  public  information.  Convenience  and  necessity  prove  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge  ought  always  to  enlarge 
with  the  circle  of  population.  America  has  now  outgrown  the  state  of  in¬ 
fancy:  her  strength  and  commerce  make  large  advances  to  manhood;  and 
science  in  all  its  branches  has  not  only  blossomed,  but  even  ripened  on  the 
soil.  The  cottages  as  it  were  of  yesterday  have  grown  to  villages,  and  the 
villages  to  cities;  and  while  proud  antiquity,  like  a  skeleton  in  rags,  parades 
the  streets  of  other  nations,  their  genius,  as  if  sickened  and  disgusted  with 
the  phantom,  comes  hither  for  recovery. 

The  present  enlarged  and  improved  state  of  things  gives  every  encour¬ 
agement  which  the  editor  of  a  new  magazine  can  reasonably  hope  for.  The 
failure  of  former  ones  cannot  be  drawn  as  a  parallel  now.  Change  of  times 
adds  propriety  to  new  measures.  In  the  early  days  of  colonization,  when  a 
whisper  was  almost  sufficient  to  have  negotiated  all  our  internal  concerns,  the 
publishing  even  of  a  newspaper  would  have  been  premature.  Those  times  are 
past;  and  population  has  established  both  their  use  and  their  credit.  But  their 
plan,  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  news  and  commerce,  affords  but  a 
scanty  residence  to  the  Muses.  Their  path  lies  wide  of  the  field  of  science, 
and  has  left  a  rich  and  unexplored  region  for  new  adventures. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  curious,  that  a  magazine, 
when  properly  conducted,  is  the  nursery  of  genius;  and  by  constantly  ac¬ 
cumulating  new  matter,  becomes  a  kind  of  market  for  wit  and  utility.  The 
opportunities  which  it  affords  to  men  of  abilities  to  communicate  their 
studies,  kindle  up  a  spirit  of  invention  and  emulation.  An  unexercised  genius 
soon  contracts  a  kind  of  mossiness,  which  not  only  checks  its  growth,  but 
abates  its  natural  vigor.  Like  an  untenanted  house  it  falls  into  decay,  and 
frequently  ruins  the  possessor.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  which  obtains  so  general  an  influence  over  the  manners 
and  morals  of  a  people  as  the  press;  from  that,  as  from  a  fountain,  the 
streams  of  vice  or  virtue  are  poured  forth  over  a  country:  and  of  all  publica¬ 
tions,  none  are  more  calculated  to  improve  or  infect  than  a  periodical  one. 
All  others  have  their  rise  and  their  exit;  but  this  renews  the  pursuit.  If  it  has 
an  evil  tendency,  it  debauches  by  the  power  of  repetition;  if  a  good  one,  it 
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obtains  favor  by  the  gracefulness  of  soliciting  it.  Like  a  lover,  it  woos  its 
mistress  with  unabated  ardor,  nor  gives  up  the  pursuit  without  a  conquest. 

The  two  capital  supports  of  a  magazine  are  Utility  and  Entertainment: 
the  first  is  a  boundless  path,  the  other  an  endless  spring.  To  suppose  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  exhausted  subjects,  is  doing  them  a  kind  of  dishonor. 
The  divine  mechanism  of  creation  reproves  such  folly,  and  shows  us  by  com¬ 
parison  the  imperfection  of  our  most  refined  inventions.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  species  of  vanity  is  peculiar  to  the  present  age  only.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  existed  before  the  Flood,  and  even  in  the  wildest  ages  of  antiquity. 
’Tis  folly  we  have  inherited,  not  created;  and  the  discoveries  which  every  day 
produces  have  greatly  contributed  to  dispossess  us  of  it.  Improvement  and 
the  world  will  expire  together;  and  till  that  period  arrives,  we  may  plunder 
the  mine,  but  can  never  exhaust  it!  That  rr  We  have  found  out  everything,” 
has  been  the  motto  of  every  age.  Let  our  ideas  travel  a  little  into  antiquity, 
and  we -shall  find  larger  portions  of  it  than  now;  and  so  unwilling  were  our 
ancestors  to  descend  from  this  mountain  of  perfection,  that  when  any  new 
discovery  exceeded  the  common  standard  the  discoverer  was  believed  to  be  in 
alliance  with  the  Devil.  It  was  not  the  ignorance  of  the  age  only,  but  the 
vanity  of  it,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  be  ingenious.  The  man  who  first 
planned  and  erected  a  tenable  hut,  with  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass  and  the 
light  to  enter,  was  perhaps  called  an  able  architect;  but  he  who  first  improved 
it  with  a  chimney  could  be  no  less  than  a  prodigy:  yet  had  the  same  man  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  embellished  it  with  glass  windows,  he  might  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  burnt  for  a  magician.  Our  fancies  would  be  highly  diverted 
could  we  look  back  and  behold  a  circle  of  original  Indians  haranguing  on 
the  sublime  perfection  of  the  age;  yet  ’tis  not  impossible  but  future  times  may 
exceed  us  almost  as  much  as  we  have  exceeded  them. 

I  would  wish  to  extirpate  the  least  remains  of  this  impolitic  vanity.  It  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  unbrace  the  nerves  of  invention,  and  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
young  colonies.  A  magazine  can  never  want  matter  in  America,  if  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  do  justice  to  their  own  abilities.  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
owe  much  of  their  improvement  in  England  to  hints  first  thrown  out  in 
some  of  their  magazines.  Gentlemen  whose  abilities  enabled  them  to  make  ex¬ 
periments,  frequently  chose  that  method  of  communication  on  account  of  its 
convenience.  And  why  should  not  the  same  spirit  operate  in  America?  I  have 
no  doubt  of  seeing,  in  a  little  time,  an  American  magazine  full  of  more  use¬ 
ful  matter  than  I  ever  saw  an  English  one:  because  we  are  not  exceeded  in 
abilities,  have  a  more  extensive  field  for  inquiry;  and  whatever  may  be  our 
political  state,  our  happiness  will  always  depend  upon  ourselves. 

Something  useful  will  always  arise  from  exercising  the  invention,  though 
perhaps,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  we  shall  raise  up  a  being  we  did  not  expect. 
We  owe  many  of  our  noblest  discoveries  more  to  accident  than  wisdom.  In 
quest  of  a  pebble  we  have  found  a  diamond,  and  returned  enriched  with  the 
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treasure.  Such  happy  accidents  give  additional  encouragement  to  the  making 
experiments;  and  the  convenience  which  a  magazine  affords  of  collecting  and 
conveying  them  to  the  public  enhances  their  utility.  Where  this  opportunity 
is  wanting,  many  little  inventions,  the  forerunners  of  improvement,  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  expire  on  the  spot  that  produced  them;  and  as  an  elegant  writer 
beautifully  expresses  on  another  occasion,  they  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.’” 

In  matters  of  humor  and  entertainment  there  can  be  no  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  deficiency.  Wit  is  naturally  a  volunteer,  delights  in  action,  and  under 
proper  discipline  is  capable  of  great  execution.  ’Tis  a  perfect  master  in  the 
art  of  bush-fighting;  and  though  it  attacks  with  more  subtility  than  science, 
has  often  defeated  a  whole  regiment  of  heavy  artillery.  Though  I  have  rather 
exceeded  the  line  of  gravity  in  this  description  of  wit,  I  am  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
miss  it  without  being  a  little  more  serious.  ’Tis  a  qualification  which,  like  the 
passions,  has  a  natural  wildness  that  requires  governing.  Left  to  itself,- it  soon 
overflows  its  banks,  mixes  with  common  filth,  and  brings  disrepute  on  the 
fountain.  We  have  many  valuable  springs  of  it  in  America,  which  at  present 
run  purer  streams  than  the  generality  of  it  in  other  countries.  In  France 
and  Italy  ’tis  froth  highly  fomented.  In  England  it  has  much  of  the  same 
spirit,  but  rather  a  browner  complexion.  European  wit  is  one  of  the  worst 
articles  we  can  import.  It  has  an  intoxicating  power  with  it,  which  debauches 
the  very  vitals  of  chastity,  and  gives  a  false  coloring  to  everything  it  censures 
or  defends.  We  soon  grow  fatigued  with  the  excess,  and  withdraw  like  glut¬ 
tons  sickened  with  intemperance.  On  the  contrary,  how  happily  are  the  sallies 
of  innocent  humor  calculated  to  amuse  and  sweeten  the  vacancy  of  business! 
We  enjoy  the  harmless  luxury  without  surfeiting,  and  strengthen  the  spirits 
by  relaxing  them.  .  .  . 

I  consider  a  magazine  as  a  kind  of  beehive,  which  both  allures  the  swarm 
and  provides  room  to  store  their  sweets.  Its  division  into  cells  gives  every  bee 
a  province  of  his  own;  and  though  they  all  produce  honey,  yet  perhaps  they 
differ  in  their  taste  for  flowers,  and  extract  with  greater  dexterity  from  one 
than  from  another.  Thus  we  are  not  all  Philosophers,  all  Artists,  nor  all 
Poets. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

THE  consideration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from  the  literary  aspect  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  anomaly;  for  superficially  he  was  not  merely  no 
maker  of  books,  but  took  great  pains  that  most  of  the  productions 
of  his  pen  should  be  only  for  the  eye  of  his  few  intimates,  or  should,  if  issued 
to  the  public,  appear  without  his  name.  His  only  important  book,  the  '  Notes 
on  Virginia  ’  —  which  has  perhaps  been,  of  all  works  produced  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  the  most  frequently  reprinted  —  was  written  to 
oblige  a  single  man,  was  then  privately  printed  that  a  few  friends  might  have 
copies,  and  was  published  only  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  a  pirated  edition.  The  '  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,’  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  for  Religious  Freedom, 
the  Territorial  Ordinance  of  1784,  and  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798, 
were  all  mere  drafts  of  papers  intended  for  the  use  of  public  bodies,  neces¬ 
sarily  appearing  without  his  name;  and  so  well  was  the  secret  of  authorship 
kept  that  the  origin  of  two  of  them  became  the  subject  of  serious  historical 
controversy.  Almost  the  only  important  paper  definitely  put  forth  with  his 
name  was  his  inaugural  address  as  President;  which  has  been  hailed  as  the 
platform  of  a  new  party,  but  which  in  fact  was  rather  an  expression  of  its 
highest  culmination,  and  therefore  by  no  means  an  influential  factor  after¬ 
wards. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  writings  of  no  single  American  have  so 
powerfully  influenced  American  thought  and  history.  Jefferson  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  writers;  and  if  not  himself  a  direct  molder  of  public 
thought  through  the  press,  he  indirectly  affected  public  sentiment  to  an  un¬ 
measurable  degree.  Hamilton  must  be  refuted:  he  wrote  to  James  Madison, 
roughing  out  the  line  of  argument  to  be  taken,  and  begged  him  to  enter  the 
lists.  A  States  Rights  view  of  the  Constitution  was  needed:  he  inspired  John 
Taylor  to  write  it.  His  views  on  religion  ought  to  be  made  public:  he  outlined 
a  book,  sent  it  to  Joseph  Priestley,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  task.  It  was  Jefferson’s  often  repeated  assertion  that  he  never  wrote 
for  the  press;  yet  by  means  of  his  confidants,  no  man  of  his  times  approached 
him  in  the  public  expression  of  his  ideas.  He  worked  in  fact  through  other 
men;  and  his  twenty-five  thousand  letters,  in  contrast  to  his  half-dozen  state 
papers  of  moment,  revealed  the  methods  by  which  he  influenced  public 
opinion,  and  created  that  mass  of  doctrine,  nowhere  formulated,  that  is  today 
known  as  "  the  Jeffersonian  principles.” 

The  consensus  of  both  public  opinion  and  history  has  assigned  to  this  man 
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rank  with  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lincoln,  as  the  four  Americans  who 
have  reached  the  greatest  eminence  through  public  service.  But  while  grant¬ 
ing  this  position,  a  curious  distinction  is  made,  which  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  All  men  achieving  political  prominence  are  the  object  of  attack, 
necessarily  involving  not  merely  criticism  of  their  measures,  but  also  of  their 
character.  Washington  was  accused  of  murder,  treachery,  corruption,  hypoc¬ 
risy,  ingratitude,  moral  cowardice,  and  private  immorality;  Fanklin  was 
charged  with  theft,  debauchery,  intrigue,  slander,  and  irreligion;  while  the 
manifold  charges  against  Lincoln  remain  within  the  memory  of  some  still  liv¬ 
ing:  and  so  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  Jefferson  was  accused  of 
dishonesty,  craftiness,  slander,  irreligion,  immorality,  cowardice,  and  incom¬ 
petence.  The  contrast  consists  in  the  fact  that  while  the  failings  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Franklin,  and  Lincoln  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  their  char¬ 
acters  absolutely  established  in  universal  estimation,  yet  towards  Jefferson 
there  is  still  manifested  by  many  a  distinct  partisan  dislike;  and  as  a  natural 
corollary,  by  another  class  a  distinct  partisan  affection.  Our  newspapers,  our 
public  orators,  and  even  our  histories,  to  this  day  give  criticism  or  praise 
to  him  that  rings  so  strongly  as  to  suggest  a  conflict  with  the  living,  rather 
than  judgment  of  the  dead.  No  particular  act  of  Jefferson  excited  any  greater 
political  opposition  than  did  some  advocated  or  enforced  by  Washington, 
Franklin,  or  Lincoln;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  seek  some  deeper  reason 
for  this  difference  than  mere  personality  or  policy.  Without  for  a  moment 
belittling  the  work  of  these  others,  the  conclusion  is  forced  that  they  worked 
for  what  was  temporary,  in  the  sense  that  when  done  it  passed  from  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  what  is  debatable  to  that  which  is  decided;  while  what  Jefferson 
worked  for  were  issues  of  permanent  importance — in  other  words,  that  he 
was,  and  therefore  still  is,  merely  an  expression  of  forces  permanent  in  man; 
and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  controversy  which  still  centers  abbut  his  name. 

This  is  in  effect  to  maintain  that  the  political  theories  and  usages  originated 
or  adopted  by  the  great  democrat  have  a  far  deeper  and  broader  principle 
underlying  them  than  is  always  recognized.  In  popular  estimation,  Jefferson 
stands  as  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  developer  of  the  theory 
of  States  Rights;  and  on  these  foundations  are  based  the  so-called  "Jeffer¬ 
sonian  principles,”  and  the  respect  and  acceptance,  as  well  as  the  criticism  and 
contravention,  accorded  to  them.  That  this  basis  was  deemed  sufficient  during 
his  life,  is  natural;  for  judgment  of  a  living  man  must  always  be  partial  and 
superficial.  That  this  limited  view  should  during  that  time  acquire  prestige  and 
momentum  enough  to  project  it  into  history,  is  not  strange;  the  more  that  the 
logical  conclusions  of  certain  theories  advanced  by  him  suited  the  policy  of 
one  of  our  political  parties.  The  acceptance  of  this  narrow  view  has  enabled 
his  antagonists  and  critics  to  charge  him  with  hypocrisy,  opportunism,  and 
even  lack  of  any  political  principles;  and  the  contradictions  and  instability 
they  have  cited  in  his  opinions  and  conduct  have  embarrassed  even  his  most 
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devoted  adherents.  If  this  view  is  still  to  be  accepted,  these  criticisms  must 
stand;  and  judged  by  them,  the  marvel  of  the  Federalists  and  his  later  critics, 
that  he  should  have  been  the  chosen  instrument  of  American  democracy,  is 
proper.  The  scholarly  and  recluse  nature  of  his  tastes  and  studies;  the  retiring 
and  limited  character  of  his  intercourse  with  the  world;  the  influence  of  his 
social  equals;  his  dislike  of  party  and  personal  antagonism;  and  his  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  abuse  and  criticism  —  make  his  acceptance  of  that  leadership  as  strange 
a  problem  as  that  the  people  should  have  chosen  for  their  representative  a  man 
lacking  nearly  all  of  the  personal  qualities  which  are  presumed  to  win  popular¬ 
ity  with  the  masses.  And  it  is  only  explicable  from  the  standpoint  of  his  critics 
as  the  success  of  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  self-seeking  man,  attained  by 
astuteness  and  chicane  so  great  as  to  deceive  the  people. 

But  if  the  people  embody  the  total  of  human  thought  and  experience,  as  our 
political  theories  maintain,  there  are  better  reasons  than  these  for  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  political  influence  his  name  has  carried  for  over  one  hundred 
years;  better  reasons  than  the  leadership  of  a  party,  or  a  fine-spun  theory  of 
the  respective  powers  of  the  state  and  national  governments.  The  explanation 
of  these  anomalies  lies  deeper  than  any  mere  matter  of  individuality,  party 
success,  or  rigid  political  platform.  Thus  an  understanding  of  what  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  accomplish,  explains  or  softens  many  of  his  apparent  contradictions 
and  questionable  acts.  The  dominant  principle  of  his  creed  was,  that  all  powers 
belonged  to  the  people;  and  that  governments,  constitutions,  laws,  precedents, 
and  all  other  artificial  clogs  and  "  protections,”  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
obedience  only  as  they  fulfil  their  limited  function  of  aiding  —  not  curtailing 
—  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  individual.  For  this  reason  he  held  that  no  power 
existed  to  bind  the  people  or  posterity,  except  in  their  own  acts.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  he  was  a  strict  construer  of  the  national  Constitution  where  he  believed  it 
destructive  of  personal  freedom;  and  he  construed  it  liberally  where  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  limit  the  development  of  the  people.  He  was  the  defender  of  the  state 
governments;  for  he  regarded  them  as  a  necessary  division  for  local  self- 
government  and  as  natural  checks  on  the  national  power,  and  so  a  safeguard 
to  the  people.  That  he  appealed  to  them  in  his  Resolutions  of  1798  was  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  the  people  for  once  unable  to  act  for  their  own  interest;  and 
the  theories  of  that  paper  are  a  radical  and  short-lived  contradiction  of  his  true 
beliefs.  Because  he  believed  the  national  judiciary  and  the  national  bank  to  be 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people,  he  attacked  them.  Because  he  believed  he 
was  furthering  the  popular  will,  he  interfered  in  the  legislative  department  and 
changed  office-holders.  Because  he  wished  the  people  free  to  think  and  act,  he 
favored  separation  from  England,  abolition  of  religion,  and  the  largest  degree 
of  local  self-government.  As  already  suggested,  his  methods  and  results  were 
not  always  good,  and  his  character  and  conduct  had  many  serious  flaws.  Yet 
in  some  subtle  way  the  people  understood  him,  and  forgave  in  him  weaknesses 
and  defects  they  have  seldom  condoned.  And  eventually  this  judgment  will 
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universally  obtain,  as  the  fact  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  neither  na¬ 
tional  independence  nor  state  sovereignty,  with  the  national  and  party  rancors 
that  attach  to  them,  were  the  controlling  aim  and  attempt  of  his  life;  that  no 
party  or  temporary  advantage  was  the  object  of  his  endeavors,  but  that  he 
fought  for  the  ever  enduring  privilege  of  personal  freedom. 

Recognition  of  the  principles  for  which  he  fought  does  not,  however,  imply 
indorsement  of  his  methods  and  instruments.  Many  of  his  failings  can  be 
traced  to  cowardice;  the  physical  side  of  which  was  well  known  to  his  age,  and 
the  moral  side  of  which  is  visible  in  nearly  everything  he  did  or  wrote.  Yet 
even  with  this  allowance,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  faith  as  his  in  the 
people  with  his  constant  panics  over  the  smallest  events.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  it  possible  that  a  man  so  instinct  with  the  popular  mood  could  shy 
wildly  at  the  levees  of  Washington,  and  the  birth-night  balls,  as  evidences  of  a 
monarchical  tendency;  or  conceive  that  his  walking  to  his  inauguration,  and 
his  reception  of  a  foreign  minister  in  soiled  linen  and  "  slippers  down  at  the 
heel,”  were  serious  political  manoeuvers.  If  he  truly  believed  this  "  the  strongest 
government  on  earth,”  it  seems  little  less  than  fatuous  in  him  to  declare  that 
the  scribbling  of  one  abusive  editor  had  "  saved  our  Constitution,”  and  to 
refer  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1800  to  the  influence  of  another. 
Still  more  of  his  defects  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  those  with 
whom  he  labored:  Demos  being -seldom  scrupulous  in  its  ways,  and  fighting 
without  the  feelings  or  code  that  go  to  make  warfare  a  duel  of  equal  condi¬ 
tions.  His  patronage  of  such  hack  libelers  as  Freneau,  Bache,  Duane,  and 
Callender,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half-rebellious  democratic  societies  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  mobs  of  the  large  cities  and  the  "  moonshiners  ”  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  account  for  without  a  confession  of  the  lack 
of  certain  moral  qualities  innate  in  most  men,  and  of  the  noblesse  oblige  of 
his  class. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  freedom  and  sweepingness  of  his  criticism  of 
the  financial  plans  of  Hamilton  —  certainly  the  ablest  financier  ever  in 
charge  of  our  national  treasury  —  when  Jefferson  himself  was  seldom  able 
to  add  up  a  column  of  figures  correctly,  for  over  fifty  years  of  his  life  was 
hopelessly  insolvent,  almost  brought  about  the  national  mortification  of  the 
public  arrest  for  debt  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  recipient 
of  several  public  subscriptions  that  he  might  live,  and  in  his  last  years  even 
urged  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  allow  a  lottery  in  his  behalf.  As  he 
was  blind  morally  in  many  respects,  so  too  he  seemed  blind  to  the  greatest 
truth  of  our  governing  principle  —  the  rights  of  the  minority,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  majority.  "  The  will  of  the  majority  is  the  natural  law  of 
society,”  he  wrote;  and  except  for  the  momentary  attitude  taken  in  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  of  1798,  he  never  urged  what  is  so  obvious  to  any  but  partisans.  On 
the  contrary,  his  course  in  Virginia  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
and  his  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court,  show  how  absolutely  he  was  lacking  in 
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the  spirit  of  majority  and  minority  compromise  which  is  really  the  basis  of 
republican  government.  It  is  true  that  in  his  inaugural  address  he  said,  "We 
are  all  Republicans:  we  are  all  Federalists  but  this  only  referred  to  the 
Federalists  who  were  already  coalescing  with  the  Republicans,  and  towards 
the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party  he  ever  held  an  intolerant  and  unforgiving 
course. 

A  study  of  his  life  goes  far  to  explain  these  facts.  From  his  father,  Peter 
Jefferson,  an  uneducated  Indian-fighter,  pioneer,  and  surveyor,  he  received 
an  inheritance  both  of  common  sense  and  of  sympathy  with  the  masses.  From 
his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  came  a  strain  of  the  best  gentry  blood  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  a  line  at  once  famous  for  its  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  shadowed  by 
hereditary  insanity.  These  dual  heritages  from  his  parents  were  both  of  vital 
influence  in  his  career.  Born  on  April  2,  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Virginia,  on  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  then  one  of  the  most  western  of  settlements,  the 
.  frontier  life  unquestionably  developed  the  qualities  he  had  received  from 
his  father;  and  bred  in  this  cradle  of  democracy,  he  was  ever  after  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit.  Nor  was  his  mother’s  influence 
less  potent;  for,  carefully  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  with 
an  entree  to  the  best  society  of  the  colony,  he  became  the  cultivated  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  was.  From  this  double  or  complex  nature  flowed  curious  results. 
During  his  whole  life  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  masses,  yet  at  no 
period  did  he  ever  associate  with  them  save  in  his  own  county,  and  then  only 
as  a  great  planter,  or  county  squire;  nor  is  there  discernible  in  anything  he 
did  or  wrote,  the  feeling  of  personal  as  opposed  to  theoretical  liking  for  man¬ 
kind.  Humane,  sympathetic,  broad-minded  he  always  was  in  his  views  and 
actions;  but  in  relations  to  his  fellow-kind  he  seems  to  have  had  a  distinct 
repugnance  to  association  with  hoi  polloi.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  life  was  found  in  his  intercourse  with  his  social  equals;  and  when 
his  adoption  of  the  people’s  cause  had  produced  social  ostracism  by  the 
society  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  old  friends  of  his  "  crossed  the  street 
merely  to  avoid  touching  their  hats  to  him,”  and  in  his  own  words,  "  many 
declined  visiting  me  with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friend¬ 
ship  and  intimacy,”  he  ever  after,  when  alluding  to  the  period,  used  expres¬ 
sions  implying  that  he  had  endured  the  keenest  suffering.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  democracy  the  world  over  has  fought  its  battles  with  self-made 
men  as  leaders;  men  near  enough  the  soil  not  to  feel,  or  at  least  able  to  resist, 
the  pressure  of  higher  social  forces:  but  Jefferson  was  otherwise,  and  the 
suffering  this  alienation  and  discrimination  caused  him  is  over  and  over  again 
shown  by  his  reiterated  expressions  of  hatred  of  the  very  politics  to  which  he 
gave  the  larger  part  of  his  life. 

Nor  was  it  merely  by  heritage  that  Jefferson  took  rank  with  the  "  classes  ”; 
for  intellectually  as  well,  he  belonged  among  them.  From  his  youth  he  was  a 
close  and  hard  student:  he  stated  himself  that  he  studied  over  ten  hours  a 
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day;  and  James  Duane  asserted  in  1775  that  Jefferson  was  "  the  greatest 
rubber-off  of  dust  that  he  had  met  with;  that  he  has  learned  French,  Spanish, 
and  wants  to  learn  German.”  He  believed  in  the  study  of  original  sources; 
and  in  his  desire  to  study  these,  even  taught  himself  Anglo-Saxon  that  he 
might  investigate  the  development  of  English  law.  Only  when  theorizing  on 
the  great  principles  controlling  society  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  distinct 
enjoyment  in  the  political  side  of  his  career;  and  this  distinction  no  doubt  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  great  reputation  as  a  theoretical  statesman,  and  his  almost 
absolute  failure  in  every  executive  office  he  held.  Not  the  least  influence  in  his 
life  was  his  intense  interest  in  everything  scientific.  An  eclipse,  a  new  animal 
or  plant,  the  meteorology  or  the  longitude  of  a  place,  or  any  other  scientific 
datum,  was  eagerly  sought  for.  In  his  early  days  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
music,  fiction,  and  poetry;  but  with  advancing  years  he  lost  this  liking  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  himself  said  of  the  last,  "  So  much  has  my  relish  for  poetry 
deserted  me  that  at  present  I  cannot  read  even  Vergil  with  pleasure.”  In  the 
words  of  a  biographer,  "  His  instincts  were  those  of  a  liberal  European 
nobleman,  like  the  Due  de  Liancourt;  and  he  built  himself  at  Monticello  a 
chateau  above  contact  with  man.”  Here  the  management  of  his  farm  was  his 
constant  delight,  but  chiefly  on  its  experimental  or  scientific  side,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  practically  it  never  yielded  him  a  profit;  here  he  gathered  an 
unusually  fine  library  of  standard  books  (for  the  time)  ;  and  here,  except  for 
his  few  intimates,  he  shut  out  the  world. 

The  result  of  these  influences  was  that  from  his  early  manhood  he  became 
a  thorough  sceptic  of  tradition  and  precedent;  and  in  his  own  words,  he 
"  never  feared  to  follow  truth  and  reason,  to  whatever  results  they  led,  and 
bearding  every  authority  which  stood  in  their  way.”  In  fact,  all  through  his 
life  there  was  a  certain  affectation  of  original  thinking;  and  a  contemporary 
who  knew  him  well  declared  that  "  it  constituted  a  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
pride  to  run  before  the  times  in  which  he  lived.”  This  foible  made  him 
dreaded  by  the  conservatives,  and  the  Federalists  were  never  tired  of  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  being  a  radical  and  a  man  of  sublimated  theories;  but  in  the 
main  his  imagination  was  balanced  by  an  almost  equally  strong  logical  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind. 

Almost  alone  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Jefferson  was  bom  on  the 
frontier.  Among  those  conditions  he  passed  the  formative  period  of  his  life; 
and  as  representative  of  this  region  he  made  his  first  essay  in  politics  in  1765, 
and  naturally  as  an  advocate  and  defender  of  the  democratic  mountaineers. 
In  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  which  his  earliest  battles  were  fought,  the 
strongest  line  of  party  division  was  between  the  aristocratic  "  planter  ”  in¬ 
terest —  great  landed  and  slaveholding  proprietors,  with  the  prestige  and 
inertia  of  favorable  laws  and  offices  —  and  the  "  settler  ”  interest  inhabiting 
the  frontier,  far  from  the  law  or  protection  of  government,  but  strong  in 
numbers,  independence,  and  necessities;  and  in  these  conflicts  he  learned 
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how  absolutely  selfish  and  grasping  all  class  legislation  is.  Then  came  the 
Revolution;  and  Jefferson  saw  governments  deriving  their  authority  from 
laws  innumerable,  and  their  force  from  the  strongest  nation  of  Europe,  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed,  with  hardly  a  blow,  merely  through  their  non-recognition 
by  the  masses.  With  the  Committees  of  Safety  and  the  Congresses  that  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  he  saw  the  experiment  of  "  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,”  established  and 
tested.  Even  more:  he  was  the  leader  in  Virginia  from  whom  the  great 
democratic  movement  received  its  greatest  impulse;  and  chiefly  by  his  meas¬ 
ures  were  the  state  church  swept  away,  and  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeni¬ 
ture  abolished  —  reforms  which,  in  his  own  words,  inaugurated  "  a  system 
by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy,  and 
a  foundation  laid  for  a  government  truly  republican.”  Had  he  been  in  Amer¬ 
ica  between  1784  and  1788,  he  too  might  have  become  doubtful  as  to  how  far 
the  masses  could  control  themselves;  for  the  reaction  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  was  severe,  and  strained  democratic  institutions  almost  to  anarchy. 
He  would  have  seen,  too,  his  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  vast  system  of 
public  schools  and  libraries  but  dead  letters,  and  his  act  for  religious  freedom 
result  in  the  closing  of  many  churches.  But  in  these  years  he  was  serving  as 
our  minister  to  France,  and  witnessing  there  another  great  struggle  between 
the  privileged  and  unprivileged.  So  he  returned  to  America  in  1789  true  to 
the  influences  and  lessons  of  his  life,  which  had  taught  him  to  believe  that 
only  the  people  truly  knew  what  the  people  needed;  that  those  who  could 
take  care  of  themselves  were  wise  and  practical  enough  to  help  care  for  the 
nation;  and  that  the  only  way  of  enforcing  laws  was  that  they  should  be 
made  by  those  who  were  to  obey  them.  In  this  country,  then  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
action  from  the  anarchy  of  the  last  few  years,  he  found  his  theories  in  dis¬ 
favor  with  the  conservative,  and  government  slipping  more  and  more  from 
the  control  of  the  governed.  Though  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  government,  to  oblige  Washington,  he 
disapproved  very  quickly  the  Federalist  concept  of  national  powers;  and 
after  vainly  opposing  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  which  he  had  taken 
office,  both  openly  and  by  stealth,  he  finally  sought  voluntary  retirement  as 
the  greatest  protest  he  could  make.  Even  in  this,  however,  his  opposition  was 
maintained;  and  when  finally  the  Federalist  party,  misled  by  its  leaders,  re¬ 
volted  the  nation  by  its  actions,  Jefferson  was  swept  into  power  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  other  extreme.  Twice  he  was  chosen  President,  and  nearly 
every  Legislature  in  the  Union  petitioned  him  to  serve  a  third  term;  but  he 
declined,  and  passed  into  retirement,  from  which  he  never  was  tempted,  and 
in  which  he  died  on  July  4,  1826  —  exactly  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
his  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Paul  Leicester  Ford 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  1776 

Copy  prepared  by  Jefferson  to  show  his  draft  and  the  wording  adopted  by 

Congress 

CONGRESS  proceeded  the  same  day  1  to  consider  the  declaration  of 
Independence  which  had  been  reported  &  lain  on  the  table  the 
Friday  preceding,  and  on  Monday  referred  to  a  commee  of  the 
whole.  The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keep¬ 
ing  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this  reason  those  pas¬ 
sages  which  conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of  England  were  struck  out, 
lest  they  should  give  them  offense.  The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  who  on  the  contrary  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren 
also  I  believe  felt  a  little  tender  under  those  censures;  for  tho’  their  people 
have  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers 
of  them  to  others.  The  debates  having  taken  up  the  greater  parts  of  the  2d,  3d 
6i  4th  days  of  July  were,2  in  the  evening  of  the  last,  closed;  the  declaration 
was  reported  by  the  commee,  agreed  to  by  the  house,  and  signed  by  every 
member  present  except  Mr.  Dickinson.3  As  the  sentiments  of  men  are  known 

1  Monday,  July  i.  No  sitting  was  held  on  Saturday. 

2  The  "  Resolution  ”  for  independence  was  under  discussion  on  the  ist  of  July;  the 
Declaration  on  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th. 

3  The  question  whether  the  Declaration  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  July,  as  well  as  on  the 
id  of  August,  has  been  a  much  vexed  one;  but  a  careful  study  of  it  must  make  almost 
certain  that  it  was  not.  The  MS.  '  Journal  of  Congress  ’  (that  printed  by  order  of  Congress 
being  fabricated  and  altered)  merely  required  its  "  authentication,”  which  we  know  from 
other  cases  was  by  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary;  who  accordingly  signed  it 
"  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Congress,”  and  the  printed  copies  at  once  sent  out  had  only 
these  signatures.  It  is  also  certain  that  several  of  the  members  then  in  Congress  would  have 
refused  to  sign  it  on  that  day,  and  that  the  Congress  therefore  had  good  cause  to  postpone 
the  signing  till  certain  of  the  delegations  should  receive  new  instructions,  or  be  changed; 
and  also  till  its  first  effect  on  the  people  might  be  seen.  For  these  reasons  the  Declaration 
was  not  even  entered  in  the  journal,  though  a  blank  was  left  for  it;  and  when  it  was 
inserted  at  a  later  period,  the  list  of  signers  was  taken  from  the  engrossed  copy  —  though 
had  there  been  one  signed  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  one  printed 
from,  as  including  the  men  who  were  in  Congress  on  that  day  and  who  voted  on  the 
question,  instead  of  one  signed  by  a  number  of  men  who  were  neither  present  nor  members 
when  the  Declaration  was  adopted.  Moreover,  though  the  printed  journal  afterwards  led 
John  Adams  to  believe  and  state  that  the  Declaration  was  signed  on  the  4th,  we  have  his 
contemporary  statement,  on  July  9th,  that  "  as  soon  as  an  American  seal  is  prepared,  I 
conjecture  the  Declaration  will  be  subscribed  by  all  the  members.”  And  we  have  the  positive 
assertion  of  McKean  that  "  no  person  signed  it  on  that  day  ”;  and  this  statement  is 
substantiated  by  the  later  action  of  Congress  in  specially  permitting  him  to  sign  what  he 
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not  only  by  what  they  receive,  but  what  they  reject  also,  I  will  state  the  form 
of  the  declaration  as  originally  reported.  The  parts  struck  out  by  Congress 
shall  be  distinguished  by  a  black  line  drawn  under  them;  &  those  inserted  by 
them  shall  be  placed  in  the  margin  or  in  a  concurrent  column. 

A  Declaration  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  &  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable 

ccftciin  --  ■ 

rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  &  the  pursuit  of  happiness: 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,  &  to  institute  new  government,  laying  it’s  foundation  on 
such  principles,  &  organizing  it’s  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  &  happiness.  Prudence  indeed  will  dictate 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  &  usurpations  begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  &  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
alter  colonies;  &  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
repeated  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremitting  injuries  &  usurpations,  among 
which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest  but 
all  having  all  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 

certainly  would  have  already  done  on  the  4th,  had  there  been  the  opportunity.  Opposed 
to  these  direct  statements  and  probabilities,  we  have  Jefferson’s  positive  statement,  three 
times  repeated,  that  such  a  signing  took  place;  but  as  he  follows  his  nearly  contemporary 
one  with  the  statements  that  it  was  "  signed  by  every  member  present  except  Mr.  Dickinson,” 
when  we  have  proof  positive  that  all  the  New  York  delegates  refused  to  even  vote,  much 
less  sign,  and  that  Dickinson  was  not  even  present  in  Congress  on  that  day,  it  is  evident 
that  this  narrative  is  not  wholly  trustworthy. 
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these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  &  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  &  pressing  im¬ 
portance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob¬ 
tained;  &  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  &  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  &  continually  for  oppos¬ 
ing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the 
meantime  exposed'  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  &  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  oth¬ 
ers  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  &  raising  the  conditions  of  new  ap¬ 
propriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  obstruct- 
some  of  these  states  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi-  ec^ 
ciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  &  the  amount  &  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  power  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independant  of,  &  superior  to  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions  &  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock-trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our 
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consent;  for  depriving  us  £  J  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury;  for  in  many 
transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses;  for  cases 
abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  estab¬ 
lishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  it’s  boundaries,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  lit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  states;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolish-  ^ 
ing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of 
our  governments;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  &  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  withdrawing  his  governors,  and  by  de- 
declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection.  us  out  0f 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  &  bis  pro- 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people.  tection, 

waging 

war 

against 

us 


scarcely 
paral¬ 
leled  in 
the  most 
barbar¬ 
ous  ages. 


He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  &  tyranny  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  £  J  unworthy  the  head  of 
a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  &  totally 
their  friends  &  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  £  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  excited 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un-  .  ome  1 
distinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  &  conditions  of  existence.  t;on 
He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellow-citizens,  ’among 
with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture  &  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  it’s  most 

sacred  rights  of  life  and’ liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  &  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 

or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  war¬ 

fare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be 

bought  &  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 

attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  as- 
semblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting 

those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of 

which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also  ob- 
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truded  them:  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties 
of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives 
of  another. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re¬ 
peated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  £  }  people  who  mean  to  be  free.  ^ 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  ad- 
ventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation 

so  broad  &  so  undisguised  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  &  fixed  in  princi¬ 

ples  of  freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 

warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  ex-  atl  un‘ 

tend  a  jurisdiction  over  these  our  states.  We  have  reminded  them  of  w'arrant' 

. —  -  able 

the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  &  settlement  here,  no  one  of  which  us 

could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension:  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of 

our  own  blood  &  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great 

Britain:  that  in  constituting  indeed  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 

adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  & 

amity  with  them:  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our 

constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and,  we  £  ]  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity  as  well  as  to  the  ties  an<f  we 
of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  were  conjurej 
likely  to  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  them  by 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  &  of  consanquinity,  and  when 
occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  evitably 
of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  harmony,  they 
have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power,  At  this  very  time 
too  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  sol¬ 
diers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  6C  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade 
&  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and 
manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might  have  been  a  free 
and  a  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur  &  of  freedom 
it  seems  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to  hap- 
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piness  &  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  from  them,  We  must 
and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separa-  t*ieref°re 
tion  [  ]!  an<i  hold 

them,  as 
we  hold 
the  rest 
of  man¬ 
kind, 
enemies 
in  war, 
in  peace 
friends. 


We  therefore  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
General  Congress  assembled  do  in 
the  name  &i  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  states  reject  &  re¬ 
nounce  all  allegiance  &L  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  &  all  oth¬ 
ers  who  may  hereafter  claim  by, 
through  or  under  them:  we  utterly 
dissolve  all  political  connection  which 
may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  us  &  the  people  or  parliament 
of  Great  Britain:  &  finally  we  do  as¬ 
sert  &  declare  these  colonies  to  be 
free  &  independent  states,  &  that  as 
free  &  independent  states,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  &i  to  do  all  other  acts  & 
things  which  independent  states  may 
of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  dec¬ 
laration  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  &L  our 
sacred  honor. 


We  therefore  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
General  Congress  assembled,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  supreme  judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do 
in  the  name,  &  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  sol¬ 
emnly  publish  &  declare  that  these 
united  colonies  are  &  of  right  ought 
to  be  free  &  independent  states;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  po¬ 
litical  connection  between  them  &  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  &  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved;  &  that  as  free 
&  independent  states  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  com¬ 
merce  &  to  do  all  other  acts  &  things 
which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  dec¬ 
laration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  &  our  sacred 
honor.4 


4  This  is  printed  just  as  Jefferson  prepared  it  for  the  press,  the  reproduction  being  from 
his  first  draft,  now  in  the  Department  of  State.  In  addition,  they  have  a  fair  copy,  made 
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The  Declaration  thus  signed  on  the  4th  on  paper,  was  engrossed  on  parch¬ 
ment,  &  signed  again  on  the  2d.  of  August.* * * * 5 

On  Friday  July  12.  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  the  articles  of  con¬ 
federation  reported  them,  and  on  the  22d.  the  house  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  to  take  them  into  consideration.  On  the  30th.  &  31st.  of  that 
month  and  1st.  of  the  ensuing,  those  articles  were  debated  which  determined 
the  proportion  or  quota  of  money  which  each  state  should  furnish  to  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury,  and  the  manner  of  voting  in  Congress.  The  first  of  these  articles 
was  expressed  in  the  original  draught  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XI.  All  charges 
of  war  &  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence,  or 
general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex  &  quality,  except 
Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken  &  transmitted  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  States.” 


ON  FICTION 

From  a  letter  to  Robert  Skipwith,  August  3,  1771 

I  SAT  down  with  the  design  of  executing  your  request  to  form  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  to  the  amount  of  about  £50  sterl.,  but  could  by  no 
means  satisfy  myself  with  any  partial  choice  I  could  make.  Thinking 
therefore  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  have  framed  such  a  general  collection  as 
I  think  you  would  wish  and  might  in  time  find  convenient  to  procure.  Out  of 
this  you  will  choose  for  yourself  to  the  amount  you  mentioned  for  the  present 

by  Jefferson  for  Madison,  which  was  reproduced  in  '  The  Madison  Papers.’  The  "  fair  copy  ” 

laid  before  Congress  has  disappeared,  if  ever  preserved.  A  copy  given  to  Mazzei  was  given 

by  him  to  the  Countess  de  Tessie  in  France,  and  has  been  lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  a  copy 

sent  to  Edmund  Pendleton.  But  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Elliot  Danforth  of  Albany 
is  a  copy  which  may  possibly  be  the  latter.  In  the  American  Philosophical  Society  is  the 
copy  he  sent  to  R.  H.  Lee,  which  is  printed  in  Lee’s  '  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee.’ 

5  This  is  an  interlineation  made  at  a  later  period  —  apparently  after  the  question  as  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  was  raised.  Jefferson  has  also  written  the  following  on  a 
slip  and  pasted  it  on  the  sheet: 

"  Some  erroneous  statements  of  the  proceedings  on  the  declaration  of  independence 
having  got  before  the  public  in  latter  times,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wells  asked  explanations  of  me, 
which  are  given  in  my  letter  to  him  of  May  12,  19,  before  and  now  again  referred  to.  I 
took  notes  in  my  place  while  these  things  were  going  on,  and  at  their  close  wrote  them  out  in 
form  and  with  correctness,  and  from  1  to  7  of  the  two  preceding  sheets  are  the  originals 
then  written;  as  the  two  following  are  of  the  earlier  debates  on  the  Confederation,  which 
I  took  in  like  manner.” 
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year,  and  may  hereafter  proceed  in  completing  the  whole.  A  view  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  column  in  this  catalogue  would,  I  suppose,  extort  a  smile  from  the  face 
of  gravity.  Peace  to  its  wisdom!  Let  me  not  awaken  it.  A  little  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  evinces  that  the  entertainments  of  fic¬ 
tion  are  useful  as  well  as  pleasant.  That  they  are  pleasant  when  well  written, 
every  person  feels  who  reads.  But  wherein  is  its  utility?  asks  the  reverend  sage, 
big  with  the  notion  that  nothing  can  be  useful  but  the  learned  lumber  of 
Greek  and  Roman  reading  with  which  his  head  is  stored. 

I  answer,  everything  is  useful  which  contributes  to  fix  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  virtue.  When  any  original  act  of  charity  or  of  gratitude,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  presented  either  to  our  sight  or  imagination,  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  its  beauty,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  in  ourselves  of  doing  charitable  and 
grateful  acts  also.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  see  or  read  of  any  atrocious  deed, 
we  are  disgusted  with  its  deformity  and  conceive  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  Now 
every  emotion  of  this  kind  is  an  exercise  of  our  virtuous  dispositions;  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  mind,  like  limbs  of  the  body,  acquire  strength  in  exercise.  But 
exercise  produces  habit;  and  in  the  instance  of  which  we  speak,  the  exercise, 
being  of  the  moral  feelings,  produces  a  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  virtuously. 
We  never  reflect  whether  the  story  we  read  be  truth  or  fiction.  I  appeal  to  every 
reader  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  whether  the  fictitious  murder  of  Duncan  by 
Macbeth  in  Shakespeare  does  not  excite  in  him  as  great  a  horror  of  villainy 
as  the  real  one  of  Henry  IV  by  Ravaillac,  as  related  by  Davila?  And  whether 
the  fidelity  of  Nelson  and  generosity  of  Blandford  in  Marmontel  do  not 
dilate  his  breast  and  elevate  his  sentiments  as  much  as  any  similar  incident 
which  real  history  can  furnish?  We  are  therefore  wisely  framed  to  be  as  warmly 
interested  for  a  fictitious  as  for  a  real  personage.  The  field  of  imagination  is 
thus  laid  open  to  our  use,  and  lessons  may  be  formed  to  illustrate  and  carry 
home  to  the  heart  every  moral  rule  of  life.  Thus  a  lively  and  lasting  sense  of 
filial  duty  is  more  effectually  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  by 
reading  '  King  Lear  ’  than  by  all  the  dry  volumes  of  ethics  and  divinity  that 
ever  were  written.  This  is  my  idea  of  well-written  romance,  or  tragedy,  com¬ 
edy,  and  epic  poetry. 


THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY 
From  '  Notes  on  Virginia,’  1782 

IT  is  difficult  to  determine  on  the  standard  by  which  the  manners  of  a  na¬ 
tion  may  be  tried,  whether  catholic  or  particular.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
a  native  to  bring  to  that  standard  the  manners  of  his  own  nation,  fam¬ 
iliarized  to  him  by  habit.  There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us.  The 
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whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions  —  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part  and 
degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imi¬ 
tate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others 
do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self- 
love  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his  slave,  it  should 
always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  parent  storms;  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  the  same  airs,  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves  gives  a  loose  to  the  worst 
of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot 
but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances. 
And  with  what  execrations  should  the  statesman  be  loaded  who,  permitting 
one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms 
those  into  despots  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part 
and  the  amor  patrice  of  the  other!  For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live 
and  labor  for  another;  in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature, 
contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the  evanishment 
of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless  genera¬ 
tions  proceeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can  make 
another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God?  that  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that  con¬ 
sidering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events;  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  probable  by  supernatural  interference!  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute 
which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  tem¬ 
perate,  and  to  pursue  this  subject  through  the  various  considerations  of  policy, 
of  morals,  of  history  natural  and  civil.  We  must  be  contented  to  hope  they 
will  force  their  way  into  every  one’s  mind.  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible, 
since  the  origin  of  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is  abating, 
that  of  the  slave  rising  from  the  dust,  his  condition  mollifying;  the  way,  I 
hope,  preparing  under  the  auspices  of  heaven  for  a  total  emancipation,  and 
that  this  is  disposed  in  the  order  of  events  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
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LETTER  TO  MR.  HOPKINSON 


Dear  Sir: 


Paris,  December  23,  1786 


MY  last  letter  to  you  was  dated  August  14th.  Yours  of  May  27th  and 
June  28th  were  not  then  received,  but  have  been  since.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  putting  under  your  cover  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Champis, 
as  also  an  inquiry  after  a  Dr.  Griffiths.  A  letter  to  M.  Le  Vieillard,  from  the 
person  he  had  consulted  about  the  essence  L’Orient,  will  convey  to  you  the 
result  of  my  researches  into  that  article.  Your  spring-block  for  assisting  a 
vessel  in  sailing  cannot  be  tried  here;  because  the  Seine  being  not  more  than 
about  forty  toises  wide,  and  running  swiftly,  there  is  no  such  thing  on  it  as  a 
vessel  with  sails.  I  thank  you  for  the  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  transactions, 
which  came  safely  to  hand,  and  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  valuable  volume,  and 
contains  many  precious  papers.  The  paccan-nut  is,  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  nut.  The  former  is  the  vulgar  name  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  also  with 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  enters  also  into  the  botanical  name,  which  is 
Juglano  Paccan.  I  have  many  volumes  of  the  '  Encyclopedic  ’  for  yourself  and 
Dr.  Franklin;  but  as  a  winter  passage  is  bad  for  books,  and  before  the  spring 
the  packets  will  begin  to  sail  from  Havre  to  New  York,  I  shall  detain  them 
till  then.  You  must  not  presume  too  strongly  that  your  comb-footed  bird  is 
known  to  M.  De  Buffon.  He  did  not  know  our  panther.  I  gave  him  the  stripped 
skin  of  one  I  bought  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  presents  him  a  new  species,  which 
will  appear  in  his  next  volumes.  I  have  convinced  him  that  our  deer  is  not 
a  Chevreuil;  and  would  you  believe  that  many  letters  to  different  acquaintances 
in  Virginia,  where  this  animal  is  so  common,  have  never  enabled  me  to  present 
him  with  a  large  pair  of  their  horns,  a  blue  and  red  skin  stuffed,  to  show  him 
their  colors,  at  different  seasons.  He  has  never  seen  the  horns  of  what  we  call 
the  elk.  This  would  decide  whether  it  be  an  elk  or  a  deer.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  project  on  the  harmonica,  and  the  prospect  of  your  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  application  of  keys  to  it.  It  will  be  the  greatest  present  which  has 
been  made  to  the  musical  world  this  century,  not  excepting  the  piano-forte. 
If  its  tone  approaches  that  given  by  the  finger  as  nearly  only  as  the  harpsichord 
does  that  of  the  harp,  it  will  be  very  valuable.  I  have  lately  examined  a  foot- 
bass  newly  invented  here  by  the  celebrated  Krumfoltz.  It  is  precisely  a  piano¬ 
forte,  about  ten  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  nine  inches  deep.  It  is  of 
one  octave  only,  from  fa  to  fa.  The  part  where  the  keys  are,  projects  at  the 
side  in  order  to  lengthen  the  levers  of  the  keys.  It  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
the  harpsichord  or  other  piano-forte  is  set  over  it,  the  foot  acting  in  concert 
on  that,  while  the  fingers  play  on  this.  There  are  three  unison  chords  to  every 
note,  of  strong  brass  wire,  and  the  lowest  have  wire  wrapped  on  them  as  the 
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lowest  in  the  piano-forte.  The  chords  give  a  fine,  clear,  deep  tone,  almost  like 
the  pipe  of  an  organ.  Have  they  connected  you  with  our  mint?  My  friend 
Monroe  promised  me  he  would  take  care  for  you  in  that,  or  perhaps  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  at  New  York  may  have  been  incompatible  with  your  residence 
in  Philadelphia.  A  person  here  has  invented  a  method  of  coining  the  French 
ecu  of  six  livres,  so  as  to  strike  both  faces  and  the  edge  at  one  stroke,  and  makes 
a  coin  as  beautiful  as  a  medal.  No  country  has  ever  yet  produced  such  a  coin. 
They  are  made  cheaper  too.  As  yet,  he  has  only  made  a  few  to  show  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  manner.  I  am  endeavoring  to  procure  one  to  send  to  Congress  as  a 
model  for  their  coinage.  They  will  consider  whether  on  establishing  a  new 
mint,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  buy  his  machines  if  he  will  furnish  them.  A  dis¬ 
location  of  my  right  wrist,  which  happened  to  me  about  a  month  after  the 
date  of  my  last  letter  to  you,  has  disabled  me  from  writing  three  months.  I  do 
it  now  in  pain,  and  only  in  cases  of  necessity  or  of  strong  inclination,  having 
as  yet  no  other  use  of  my  hand.  I  put  under  your  cover  a  letter  from  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  her  friend.  She  joins  me  in  respects  to  your  good  mother,  to  Mrs.  Hop- 
kinson  and  yourself,  to  whom  I  proffer  assurances  of  the  esteem  with  which  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  STYLES 


Paris,  July  17,  1785 
Sir: 

I  HAVE  long  deferred  doing  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  wishing 
for  an  opportunity  to  accompany  my  letter  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Bib- 
liotheque  Physico-ceconomique  a  book  published  here  lately  in  four 
small  volumes,  and  which  gives  an  account  of  all  the  improvements  in  the 
arts  which  have  been  made  for  some  years  past.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find 
in  it  many  things  agreeable  and  useful.  I  accompany  it  with  the  volumes  of 
the  Connoissance  des  Temps  for  the  years  1781,  1784,  1785,  1786,  1787.  But 
why,  you  will  ask,  do  I  send  you  old  almanacs,  which  are  proverbially  useless? 
Because  in  these  publications  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  astronomy.  I  have  searched  out  those  particular  vol¬ 
umes  which  might  be  valuable  to  you  on  this  account.  That  of  1781  contains 
De  la  Caille’s  catalogue  of  fixed  stars  reduced  to  the  commencement  of  that 
year,  and  a  table  of  the  aberrations  and  nutations  of  the  principal  stars.  1784 
contains  the  same  catalogue  with  the  nebuluses  of  Messier.  1785  contains  the 
famous  catalogue  of  Flamsteed,  with  the  positions  of  the  stars  reduced  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1784,  and  which  supersedes  the  use  of  that  immense 
book.  1786  gives  you  Euler’s  lunar  tables  corrected;  and  1787,  the  tables  for 
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the  planet  Herschel.  The  two  last  needed  not  an  apology,  as  not  being  within 
the  description  of  old  almanacs.  It  is  fixed  on  grounds  which  scarcely  admit  a 
doubt  that  the  planet  Herschel  was  seen  by  Mayer  in  the  year  1756,  and  was 
considered  by  him  as  one  of  the  zodiacal  stars,  and  as  such,  arranged  in  his 
catalogue,  being  the  964th  which  he  describes.  This  964th  of  Mayer  has  been 
since  missing,  and  the  calculations  for  the  planet  Herschel  show  that  it  should 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  Mayer’s  observation,  where  he  places  his  964th  star. 
The  volume  of  1787  gives  you  Mayer’s  catalogue  of  the  zodiacal  stars.  The 
researches  of  the  natural  philosophers  of  Europe  seem  mostly  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  and  here  principally  on  the  subjects  of  air  and  fire.  The  analysis  of 
these  two  subjects  presents  to  us  very  new  ideas.  When  speaking  of  the  '  Bib- 
liotheque  Physico-ceconomique,’  I  should  have  observed  that  since  its  publica¬ 
tion,  a  man  in  this  city  has  invented  a  method  of  moving  a  vessel  on  the  water 
by  a  machine  worked  within  the  vessel.  I  went  to  see  it.  He  did  not  know  him¬ 
self  the  principle  of  his  own  invention.  It  is  a  screw  with  a  very  broad  thin 
worm,  or  rather  it  is  a  thin  plate  with  its  edge  applied  spirally  round  an  axis. 
This  being  turned,  operates  on  the  air  as  a  screw  does,  and  may  be  literally 
said  to  screw  the  vessel  along;  the  thinness  of  the  medium,  and  its  want  of  re¬ 
sistance,  occasion  a  loss  of  much  of  the  force.  The  screw,  I  think,  would  be 
more  effectual  if  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  very  much  suspect 
that  a  countryman  of  ours,  Mr.  Bushnel  of  Connecticut,  is  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  a  prior  discovery  of  this  use  of  the  screw.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  his  submarine  navigation  during  the  war;  and  from  what  Colonel  Hum¬ 
phreys  now  tells  me,  I  conjecture  that  the  screw  was  the  power  he  used.  He 
joined  to  this  a  machine  for  exploding  under  water  at  a  given  moment.  If  it 
were  not  too  great  a  liberty  for  a  stranger  to  take,  I  would  ask  from  him  a 
narration  of  his  actual  experiments,  with  or  without  a  communication  of  his 
principle,  as  he  should  choose.  If  he  thought  proper  to  communicate  it,  I 
would  engage  never  to  disclose  it,  unless  I  could  find  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  for  his  benefit.  I  thank  you  for  your  information  as  to  the  great  bones  found 
on  the  Hudson  River.  I  suspect  that  they  must  have  been  of  the  same  animal 
with  those  found  on  the  Ohio;  and  if  so,  they  could  not  have  belonged  to  any 
human  figure,  because  they  are  accompanied  with  tusks  of  the  size,  form,  and 
substance  of  those  of  the  elephant.  I  have  seen  a  part  of  the  ivory,  which  was 
very  good.  The  animal  itself  must  have  been  much  larger  than  an  elephant. 
Mrs.  Adams  gives  me  an  account  of  a  flower  found  in  Connecticut,  which 
vegetates  when  suspended  in  the  air.  She  brought  one  to  Europe.  What  can 
be  this  flower?  It  would  be  a  curious  present  to  this  continent. 

The  accommodation  likely  to  take  place  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  leaves  us  without  that  unfortunate  resource  for  news  which  wars  give 
us.  The  Emperor  has  certainly  had  in  view  the  Bavarian  exchange  of  which 
you  have  heard;  but  so  formidable  an  opposition  presented  itself,  that  he  has 
thought  proper  to  disavow  it.  The  Turks  show  a  disposition  to  go  to  war  with 
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him;  but  if  this  country  can  prevail  on  them  to  remain  in  peace,  they  will  do 
so.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  two  Imperial  courts  have  a  plan  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  really  a  pity  so  charming  a  country  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  a  people  whose  religion  forbids  the  admission  of  science 
and  the  arts  among  them.  We  should  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  two 
empires,  if  they  meant  to  leave  the  country  in  possession  of  the  Greek  inhabit¬ 
ants.  We  might  then  expect,  once  more,  to  see  the  language  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes  a  living  language.  For  I  am  persuaded  the  modern  Greek  would 
easily  get  back  to  its  classical  models.  But  this  is  not  intended.  They  only  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  the  Greeks  under  other  masters;  to  substitute  one  set  of  barbarians 
for  another. 

Colonel  Humphreys  having  satisfied  you  that  all  attempts  would  be  fruit¬ 
less  here  to  obtain  money  or  other  advantages  for  your  college,  I  need  add 
nothing  on  that  head.  It  is  a  method  of  supporting  colleges  of  which  they 
have  no  idea,  though  they  practise  it  for  the  support  of  their  lazy  monkish 
institutions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 


LETTER  TO  JAMES  MADISON 


Dear  Sir: 


Paris,  December  20,  1787 


MY  last  to  you  was  of  October  the  8th,  by  the  Count  de  Moustier. 

Yours  of  July  the  18th,  September  the  6th,  and  October  the  24th 
were  successively  received  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  three 
or  four  days  before  that.  I  have  only  had  time  to  read  the  letters;  the  printed 
papers  communicated  with  them,  however  interesting,  being  obliged  to  lie  over 
till  I  finish  my  despatches  for  the  packet,  which  despatches  must  go  from  hence 
the  day  after  tomorrow.  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for;  first  and  most  for  the 
ciphered  paragraph  respecting  myself.  These  little  informations  are  very  mate¬ 
rial  towards  forming  my  own  decisions.  I  would  be  glad  even  to  know  when  any 
individual  member  thinks  I  have  gone  wrong  in  any  instance.  If  I  know  myself, 
it  would  not  excite  ill  blood  in  me;  while  it  would  assist  to  guide  my  conduct, 
perhaps  to  justify  it,  and  to  keep  me  to  my  duty,  alert.  I  must  thank  you,  too, 
for  the  information  in  Thomas  Burke’s  case;  though  you  will  have  found  by  a 
subsequent  letter  that  I  have  asked  of  you  a  further  investigation  of  that 
matter.  It  is  to  gratify  the  lady  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  convent  wherein  my 
daughters  are,  and  who,  by  her  attachment  and  attention  to  them,  lays  me 
under  great  obligations.  I  shall  hope,  therefore,  still  to  receive  from  you  the 
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result  of  all  the  further  inquiries  my  second  letter  had  asked.  The  parcel  of 
rice  which  you  informed  me  had  miscarried,  accompanied  my  letter  to  the 
Delegates  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Bourgoin  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  both; 
and  both  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  relation  here,  who  introduced 
him  to  me,  and  who,  at  a  subsequent  moment,  undertook  to  convey  them  to 
Mr.  Bourgoin.  This  person  was  an  engraver,  particularly  recommended  to 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Hopkinson.  Perhaps  he  may  have  mislaid  the  little 
parcel  of  rice  among  his  baggage.  I  am  much  pleased  that  the  sale  of  western 
lands  is  so  successful.  I  hope  they  will  absorb  all  the  certificates  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  debt  speedily,  in  the  first  place;  and  that  then,  offered  for  cash,  they 
will  do  the  same  by  our  foreign  ones. 

The  seasons  admitting  only  of  operations  in  the  cabinet,  and  these  being 
in  a  great  measure  secret,  I  have  little  to  fill  a  letter.  I  will  therefore  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  adding  a  few  words  on  the  constitution  proposed  by  our 
convention. 

I  like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a  government  which  should  go  on  of 
itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual  recurrence  to  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures.  I  like  the  organization  of  the  government  into  legislative,  judiciary,  and 
executive.  I  like  the  power  given  the  legislature  to  levy  taxes;  and  for  that 
reason  solely,  I  approve  of  the  greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people  di¬ 
rectly.  For  though  I  think  a  House  so  chosen  will  be  very  far  inferior  to  the 
present  Congress,  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  Union,  for  for¬ 
eign  nations,  &c.,  yet  this  evil  does  not  weigh  against  the  good,  of  preserving 
inviolate  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but 
by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by  themselves.  I  am  captivated  by  the 
compromise  of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little  states,  of  the  latter 
to  equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional  influence.  I  am  much  pleased,  too, 
with  the  substitution  of  voting  by  person,  instead  of  that  of  voting  by  states; 
and  I  like  the  negative  given  to  the  Executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
House;  though  I  should  have  liked  it  better,  had  the  judiciary  been  associated 
for  that  purpose,  or  vested  separately  with  a  similar  power.  There  are  other 
good  things  of  less  moment. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  do  not  like.  First,  the  omission  of  a  bill  of  rights, 
providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism,  for  freedom  of  religion,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  protection  against  standing  armies,  restriction  of  monopolies, 
the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by 
jury  in  all  matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  by  the  laws 
of  nations.  To  say,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not  necessary, 
because  all  is  reserved  in  the  case  of  the  general  government  which  is  not  given, 
while  in  the  particular  ones  all  is  given  which  is  not  reserved,  might  do  for  the 
audience  to  which  it  was  addressed:  but  it  is  surely  a  gratis  dictum,  the  reverse 
of  which  might  just  as  well  be  said;  and  it  is  opposed  by  strong  inferences  from 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  our 
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present  Confederation  which  has  made  the  reservation  in  express  terms.  It 
was  hard  to  conclude,  because  there  has  been  a  want  of  uniformity  among  the 
states  as  to  the  cases  of  trial  by  jury,  because  some  have  been  so  incautious  as 
to  dispense  with  this  mode  of  trial  in  certain  cases,  therefore  the  more  prudent 
states  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  calamity.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  just  and  wise  to  have  concluded  the  other  way;  that  as  most  of  the 
states  had  preserved  with  jealousy  this  sacred  palladium  of  liberty,  those  who 
had  wandered  should  be  brought  back  to  it:  and  to  have  established  general 
right  rather  than  general  wrong.  For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as  established  which 
may  be  established.  I  have  a  right  to  nothing  which  another  has  a  right  to  take 
away;  and  Congress  will  have  a  right  to  take  away  trials  by  jury  in  all  civil 
cases.  Let  me  add,  that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against 
every  government  on  earth,  general  or  particular;  and  what  no  just  govern¬ 
ment  should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inference. 

The  second  feature  I  dislike,  and  strqngly  dislike,  is  the  abandonment  in 
every  instance  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  President.  Reason  and  experience  tell  us  that  the  first  magis¬ 
trate  will  always  be  re-elected  if  he  may  be  re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for 
life.  This  once  observed,  it  becomes  of  so  much  consequence  to  certain  na¬ 
tions  to  have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  that  they  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  money  and  with  arms.  A  Galloman  or  an  Angloman  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  nation  he  befriends.  If  once  elected,  and  at  a  second  or  third 
election  outvoted  by  one  or  two  votes,  he  will  pretend  false  votes,  foul  play, 
hold  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  be  supported  by  the  states  voting 
for  him — especially  if  they  be  the  central  ones,  lying  in  a  compact  body 
themselves  and  separating  their  opponents;  and  they  will  be  aided  by  one 
nation  in  Europe  while  the  majority  are  aided  by  another.  The  election  of  a 
President  of  America,  some  years  hence,  will  be  much  more  interesting  to 
certain  nations  of  Europe  than  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was.  Re¬ 
flect  on  all  the  instances  in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  of  elective  monarchies, 
and  say  if  they  do  not  give  foundation  for  my  fears;  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
popes  while  they  were  of  any  importance,  the  German  emperors  till  they  be¬ 
came  hereditary  in  practice,  the  kings  of  Poland,  the  deys  of  the  Ottoman  de¬ 
pendencies.  It  may  be  said  that  if  elections  are  to  be  attended  with  these  dis¬ 
orders  the  less  frequently  they  are  repeated  the  better.  But  experience  says, 
that  to  free  them  from  disorder  they  must  be  rendered  less  interesting  by  a 
necessity  of  change.  No  foreign  power,  no  domestic  party,  will  waste  their 
blood  and  money  to  elect  a  person  who  must  go  out  at  the  end  of  a  short 
period.  The  power  of  removing  every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
is  a  power  which  they  will  not  exercise;  and  if  they  are  disposed  to  exercise  it, 
they  would  not  be  permitted.  The  king  of  Poland  is  removable  every  day  by 
the  Diet.  But  they  never  remove  him.  Nor  would  Russia,  the  Emperor,  etc., 
permit  them  to  do  it.  Smaller  objections  are,  the  appeals  on  matters  of  fact 
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as  well  as  laws;  and  the  binding  all  persons,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi¬ 
ciary,  by  oath,  to  maintain  that  Constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  best  method  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  manifold  good 
things  in  this  Constitution,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad.  Whether  by  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  in  hopes  of  future  amendment;  or  after  it  shall  have  been  duly  weighed 
and  canvassed  by  the  people,  after  seeing  the  parts  they  generally  dislike,  and 
those  they  generally  approve,  to  say  to  them,  "We  see  now  what  you  wish. 
You  are  willing  to  give  to  your  federal  government  such-and-such  powers;  but 
you  wish  at  the  same  time  to  have  such-and-such  fundamental  rights  secured 
to  you,  and  certain  sources  of  convulsion  taken  away.  Be  it  so.  Send  together 
deputies  again.  Let  them  establish  your  fundamental  rights  by  a  sacrosanct 
declaration,  and  let  them  pass  the  parts  of  the  Constitution  you  have  ap¬ 
proved.  These  will  give  powers  to  your  federal  government  sufficient  for  your 
happiness.” 

This  is  what  might  be  said,  and  would  probably  produce  a  speedy,  more 
perfect,  and  more  permanent  form  of  government.  At  all  events,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  discouraged  from  making  other  trials,  if  the  present  one  should 
fail.  We  are  never  permitted  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  I  have  thus 
told  you  freely  what  I  like,  and  what  I  dislike,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity;  for  I  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  matter  of  information  to  your 
judgment,  which  has  been  formed  after  hearing  and  weighing  everything 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  could  offer  on  these  subjects.  I  own,  I  am  not  a 
friend  to  a  very  energetic  government.  It  is  always  oppressive.  It  places  the 
governors  indeed  more  at  their  ease,  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  late 
rebellion  in  Massachusetts  has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it  should  have 
done.  Calculate  that  one  rebellion  in  thirteen  states  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years  is  but  one  for  each  state  in  a  century  and  a  half.  No  country  should  be 
so  long  without  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of  power  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  prevent  insurrections.  In  England,  where  the  hand  of  power  is  heavier 
than  with  us,  there  are  seldom  half  a  dozen  years  without  an  insurrection.  In 
France,  where  it  is  still  heavier,  but  less  despotic  as  Montesquieu  supposes  than 
in  some  other  countries,  and  where  there  are  always  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men  ready  to  crush  insurrections,  there  have  been  three  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  I  have  been  here,  in  every  one  of  which  greater  num¬ 
bers  were  engaged  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  great  deal  more  blood  was 
spilt.  In  Turkey,  where  the  sole  nod  of  the  despot  is  death,  insurrections  are 
the  events  of  every  day.  Compare  again  the  ferocious  depredations  of  their  in¬ 
surgents  with  the  order,  the  moderation,  and  the  almost  self-extinguishment 
of  ours.  And  say  finally  whether  peace  is  best  preserved  by  giving  energy  to 
the  government,  or  information  to  the  people.  This  last  is  the  most  certain 
and  the  most  legitimate  engine  of  government.  Educate  and  inform  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people.  Enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  and  they  will  preserve  them.  And  it  requires  no  very  high 
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degree  of  education  to  convince  them  of  this.  They  are  the  only  sure  reliance 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.  After  all,  it  is  my  principle  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  should  prevail.  If  they  approve  the  proposed  Constitution  in 
all  its  parts,  I  shall  concur  in  it  cheerfully,  in  hopes  they  will  amend  it  when¬ 
ever  they  shall  find  it  works  wrong.  This  reliance  cannot  deceive  us  as  long 
as  we  remain  virtuous;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  so  as  long  as  agriculture  is  our 
principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any 
part  of  America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as 
they  do  there.  I  have  tired  you  by  this  time  with  disquisitions  which  you  have 
already  heard  repeated  by  others  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times;  and  there¬ 
fore  shall  only  add  assurances  of  the  esteem  and  attachment  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

P.  S.  — ■  The  instability  of  our  laws  is  really  an  immense  evil.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  in  our  constitutions,  that  there  shall  always  be  a 
twelvemonth  between  the  engrossing  a  bill  and  passing  it;  that  it  should  then 
be  offered  to  its  passage  without  changing  a  word;  and  that  if  circumstances 
should  be  thought  to  require  a  speedier  passage,  it  should  take  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses,  instead  of  a  bare  majority. 


THE  writings  of  James  Madison  were  designed  to  serve  the  ends  of 
practical  politics.  Yet,  despite  the  absence  of  a  literary  motive,  they 
possess  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  a  permanent  place  in  American 
literature.  Madison’s  papers  in  the  Federalist,  for  example,  are  models  of 
political  essay-writing. 

James  Madison  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  Orange  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  was  bom  at  Port  Conway,  March  16,  1751.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1772.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  Orange  County; 
and  thenceforward,  with  a  few  unimportant  interruptions,  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  until  18x7,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  retired  permanently  from  public  life. 

His  first  notable  publication  was  a  paper  entitled  'A  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance,’  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  It  appeared 
in  1785,  and  was  directed  against  a  bill  providing  for  a  tax  "  for  the  support 
of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion,”  the  vote  on  which  in  the  Legislature 
he  had  with  difficulty  been  able  to  postpone.  Copies  of  the  paper  were  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  state,  with  the  result  that  in  the  next  election  religious 
freedom  was  made  a  test  question.  In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which 
followed  the  election  the  obnoxious  bill  was  defeated,  and  in  place  thereof 
was  enacted  the  bill  establishing  religious  freedom  offered  by  Jefferson  seven 
years  before.  The  Religious  Freedom  Act  disestablished  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia,  and  abolished  religious  tests  for  public  office. 

Madison’s  chief  work  both  as  a  constructive  statesman  and  as  a  publicist 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  The 
epithet  "  Father  of  the  Constitution,”  sometimes  applied  to  him,  is  not  un¬ 
deserved,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  author  of  the  leading  features  of  that  in¬ 
strument.  In  common  with  others,  he  had  for  some  time  seen  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  an  effective  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
With  the  thoroughness  characteristic  of  his  nature,  he  had  made  a  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  confederacies  —  including,  as  his  notes  show,  the  Lycian, 
the  Amphictyonic,  the  Achsean,  the  Helvetic,  the  Belgic,  and  the  German  — ■ 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  proper  remedy  for  the  defects  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Before  the  convention  met,  he  laid  before  his  colleagues  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  of  government  that  was 
presented  to  the  convention  as  the  "  Virginia  plan.”  This  plan  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  beginning  of  the  convention  by  Edmund  Randolph,  who,  by 
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virtue  of  his  office  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  regarded  as  the  member  most 
fit  to  speak  for  the  delegation;  but  its  chief  supporter  in  the  debate  which 
followed  was  Madison.  The  fundamental  defect  of  the  government  created 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  that  it  operated  on  states  only,  not 
upon  individuals.  The  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  were  envoys 
from  sovereign  states  rather  than  members  of  a  legislative  body.  They  might 
deliberate  and  advise,  but  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their  decisions.  Thus 
they  were  empowered  to  determine  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  general 
government  which  each  state  should  pay,  but  were  unable  to  coerce  a  de¬ 
linquent  state.  The  Virginia  plan  contemplated  a  government  essentially 
the  same  as  that  created  by  the  Constitution;  with  this  difference,  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  representation  according  to  population,  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  The  hand  of  Madison  is  also  seen  in  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  were  not  contained  in  the  Virginia 
plan.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  compromise  in 
accordance  with  which,  for  purposes  of  direct  taxation  and  of  representation, 
five  slaves  were  counted  as  three  persons. 

During  the  convention  Madison  kept  a  journal  of  its  debates,  which  forms 
the  chief  authority  for  the  deliberations  of  that  historic  body.  This  journal, 
together  with  his  notes  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
November  1782  to  February  1783,  was  purchased  by  the  government  after 
his  death;  both  have  been  published  by  order  of  Congress  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Madison  Papers.’  It  may  here  be  noted  also  that  the  remainder  of  his 
writings,  including  his  correspondence,  speeches,  etc.,  from  1769  to  1836,  have 
been  published  by  the  government  in  a  separate  work,  entitled  'Writings  of 
James  Madison.’ 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  Madison  devoted  his  energies 
towards  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  He  not  only  successfully 
opposed  the  eloquence  and  prestige  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee  in  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  but  also  wrote  with  Hamilton  and 
Jay  that  series  of  essays,  appearing  originally  in  certain  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  which  has  been  preserved  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  the 
Federalist;  and  which,  though  intended  primarily  to  influence  the  action  of 
the  extremely  doubtful  state  of  New  York,  served  to  reinforce  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  advocates  of  ratification  in  other  states  also. 

The  Federalist  is  composed  of  eighty-five  essays;  of  which,  according  to 
the  memorandum  made  by  Madison,  he  wrote  twenty-nine,  Hamilton  fifty- 
one,  and  Jay  five  —  one  or  two  being  written  jointly.  It  discussed  the  utility 
of  the  proposed  union,  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  Confederation,  the 
necessity  of  a  government  at  least  equally  energetic  with  the  one  proposed,  the 
conformity  of  the  Constitution  to  the  true  principles  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  its  analogy  to  the  state  constitutions,  and  the  additional  security  which 
its  adoption  would  give  to  liberty  and  property.  Madison’s  papers  defined 
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republican  government,  and  surveyed  the  powers  vested  in  the  Union,  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  the  distribution  of 
power  among  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  structure  of  the  legislative  department;  taking  up 
in  conjunction  with  the  last-mentioned  subject  most  of  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  connected  with  representative  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Madison  wrote  in  the  style  that  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  language,  while  occasionally  involved  and  heavy  with  orotund 
Latin  derivatives,  is  rhythmical,  dignified,  and  impressive.  His  writings  have 
no  imagination,  wit,  or  humor;  but  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  atoned 
for  by  clearness,  sincerity,  and  aptness  of  illustration.  Possessed  of  depth 
and  genuineness  of  feeling  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  logical 
exposition,  he  was  considered  by  Jefferson,  some  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  to  be  the  only  writer  in  the  Republican  party  capable  of 
opposing  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Federalist  "  colossus  of  debate.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  First  Congress,  Madison  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  the  influence  of  Henry  and  the  Anti-Federalists  in  the 
Virginia  State  Legislature  having  prevented  his  election  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  differentiation  of  parties  occasioned  by  Hamilton’s  nationalizing  financial 
policy,  Madison  allied  himself  with  the  Republicans  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House.  His  change  of  attitude  from  that  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  nationalist  to  that  of  an  extreme  States  Rights  man  was  no  doubt  due  in 
large  part  to  the  influence  of  his  friend  and  intimate  Thomas  Jefferson.  No 
two  documents  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Virginia  plan,  which  would 
have  invested  Congress  with  a  veto  on  state  legislation,  and  the  famous 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1789  and  1799,  of  which  Madison  was  the  author. 
However,  his  inconsistency  was  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real;  for  having 
once  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Constitution,  it  was  perfectly  logical  to  desire 
a  strict  construction  of  that  instrument  to  preserve  the  balance  struck  in  it 
between  the  state  and  Federal  governments. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson  as  President  in  1801,  Madison  accepted 
the  Secretaryship  of  State.  It  was  while  holding  this  office  that  he  wrote  the 
pamphlet  'An  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  which  Subjects  to  Cap¬ 
ture  a  Neutral  Trade  not  Open  in  Time  of  Peace.’  At  the  close  of  Jefferson’s 
second  term,  March  4,  1809,  Madison  became  President.  He  had  been  to 
his  predecessor  an  able  and  efficient  lieutenant.  He  was,  however,  a  scholar 
rather  than  a  man  of  action;  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  his  administration 
fell  in  a  period  which  required  more  than  ordinary  talents  of  leadership,  and 
those  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  own.  His  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
weak  and  hesitating,  and  added  nothing  to  the  glory  of  his  previous  career. 
He  retired  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in  1817  to  Montpelier,  his 
country  seat  in  Virginia,  where  he  died  June  28,  1836. 
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AN  OBJECTION  DRAWN  FROM  THE  EXTENT  OF 
COUNTRY  ANSWERED 

From  the  Federalist 

WE  have  seen  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  as  our  bulwark  against 
foreign  danger;  as  the  conservator  of  peace  among  ourselves; 
as  the  guardian  of  our  commerce,  and  other  common  interests;  as 
the  only  substitute  for  those  military  establishments  which  have  subverted 
the  liberties  of  the  Old  World;  and  as  the  proper  antidote  for  the  diseases 
of  faction,  which  have  proved  fatal  to  other  popular  governments,  and  of 
which  alarming  symptoms  have  been  betrayed  by  our  own.  All  that  remains, 
within  this  branch  of  our  inquiries,  is  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  great  extent  of  country  which  the  Union  embraces.  A  few 
observations  on  this  subject  will  be  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  perceived  that 
the  adversaries  of  the  new  Constitution  are  availing  themselves  of  a  pre¬ 
vailing  prejudice  with  regard  to  the  practicable  sphere  of  republican  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  order  to  supply,  by  imaginary  difficulties,  the  want  of  those  solid 
objections  which  they  endeavor  in  vain  to  find. 

The  error  which  limits  republican  government  to  a  narrow  district  has  been 
unfolded  and  refuted  in  preceding  papers.  I  remark  here  only,  that  it  seems 
to  owe  its  rise  and  prevalence  chiefly  to  the  confounding  of  a  republic  with 
a  democracy,  and  applying  to  the  former,  reasonings  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  latter.  The  true  distinction  between  these  forms  was  also  adverted 
to  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is,  that  in  a  democracy  the  people  meet  and  exer¬ 
cise  the  government  in  person;  in  a  republic  they  assemble  and  administer  it 
by  their  representatives  and  agents.  A  democracy,  consequently,  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  spot.  A  republic  may  be  extended  over  a  large  region. 

To  this  accidental  source  of  the  error  may  be  added  the  artifice  of  some 
celebrated  authors  whose  writings  have  had  a  great  share  in  forming  the 
modern  standard  of  political  opinions.  Being  subjects  either  of  an  absolute 
or  limited  monarchy,  they  have  endeavored  to  heighten  the  advantages  or 
palliate  the  evils  of  those  forms,  by  placing  in  comparison  with  them  the  vices 
and  defects  of  the  republican;  and  by  citing,  as  specimens  of  the  latter,  the 
turbulent  democracies  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Italy.  Under  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  names,  it  has  been  an  easy  task  to  transfer  to  a  republic  observations 
applicable  to  a  democracy  only;  and  among  others,  the  observation  that  it  can 
never  be  established  but  among  a  small  number  of  people,  living  within  a 
small  compass  of  territory. 

Such  a  fallacy  may  have  been  the  less  perceived,  as  most  of  the  popular 
governments  of  antiquity  were  of  the  democratic  species;  and  even  in  modern 
Europe,  to  which  we  owe  the  great  principle  of  representation,  no  example 
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is  seen  of  a  government  wholly  popular  and  founded  at  the  same  time  wholly 
on  that  principle.  If  Europe  has  the  merit  of  discovering  this  great  mechanical 
power  in  government,  by  the  simple  agency  of  which  the  will  of  the  largest 
political  body  may  be  concentered,  and  its  force  directed  to  any  object  which 
the  public  good  requires,  America  can  claim  the  merit  of  making  the  dis¬ 
covery  the  basis  of  unmixed  and  extensive  republics.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented, 
that  any  of  her  citizens  should  wish  to  deprive  her  of  the  additional  merit 
of  displaying  its  full  efficacy  in  the  establishment  of  the  comprehensive  system 
now  under  her  consideration. 

As  the  natural  limit  of  a  democracy  is  that  distance  from  the  central  point 
which  will  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as  often  as  their 
public  functions  demand,  and  will  include  no  greater  number  than  can  join 
in  those  functions,  so  the  natural  limit  of  a  republic  is  that  distance  from  the 
center  which  will  barely  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Can 
it  be  said  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States  exceed  this  distance?  It  will 
not  be  said  by  those  who  recollect  that  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the  longest  side 
of  the  Union;  that  during  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  the  representatives 
of  the  states  have  been  almost  continually  assembled;  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  most  distant  states  are  not  chargeable  with  greater  inter¬ 
missions  of  attendance  than  those  from  the  states  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Congress. 

That  we  may  form  a  juster  estimate  with  regard  to  this  interesting  subject, 
let  us  resort  to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  Union.  The  limits,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  are  —  on  the  east  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  the  latitude  of 
thirty-one  degrees,  on  the  west  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north  an  irregular 
line  running  in  some  instances  beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree,  in  others  falling 
as  low  as  the  forty-second.  The  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  lies  below  that 
latitude.  Computing  the  distance  between  the  thirty-first  and  forty-fifth  de¬ 
grees,  it  amounts  to  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  common  miles;  comput¬ 
ing  it  from  thirty-one  to  forty-two  degrees,  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  and  a  half.  Taking  the  mean  for  the  distance,  the  amount  will  be 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  and  three  fourths.  The  mean  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  does  not  probably  exceed  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  On  a  comparison  of  this  extent  with  that  of  several  countries 
in  Europe,  the  practicability  of  rendering  our  system  commensurate  to  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  demonstrable.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  Germany,  where  a 
diet  representing  the  whole  empire  is  continually  assembled;  or  than  Poland 
before  the  late  dismemberment,  where  another  national  diet  was  the  de¬ 
pository  of  the  supreme  power.  Passing  by  France  and  Spain,  we  find  that  in 
Great  Britain,  inferior  as  it  may  be  in  size,  the  representatives  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  have  as  far  to  travel  to  the  national  council  as  will  be 
required  of  those  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Union. 
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Favorable  as  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be,  some  observations  remain 
which  will  place  it  in  a  light  still  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  general  government  is 
not  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  power  of  making  and  administering  laws: 
its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain  enumerated  objects,  which  concern  all 
the  members  of  the  republic,  but  which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  separate 
provisions  of  any.  The  subordinate  governments,  which  can  extend  their 
care  to  all  those  other  objects  which  can  be  separately  provided  for,  will 
retain  their  due  authority  and  activity.  Were  it  proposed  by  the  plan  of  the 
convention  to  abolish  the  governments  of  the  particular  states,  its  adver¬ 
saries  would  have  some  ground  for  their  objection;  though  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  if  they  were  abolished,  the  general  government  would 
be  compelled,  by  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  proper  jurisdiction. 

A  second  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  to  secure  the  union  of  the  thirteen  primitive  states, 
which  we  know  to  be  practicable;  and  to  add  to  them  such  other  states  as  may 
arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in  their  neighborhoods,  which  we  cannot  doubt 
to  be  equally  practicable.  The  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  for  those 
angles  and  fractions  of  our  territory  which  lie  on  our  northwestern  frontier 
must  be  left  to  those  whom  further  discoveries  and  experience  will  render 
more  equal  to  the  task. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  intercourse  throughout  the 
Union  will  be  daily  facilitated  by  new  improvements.  Roads  will  everywhere 
be  shortened,  and  kept  in  better  order;  accommodations  for  travelers  will  be 
multiplied  and  meliorated;  an  interior  navigation  on  our  eastern  side  will  be 
opened  throughout,  or  nearly  throughout,  the  whole  extent  of  the  thirteen 
states.  The  communication  between  the  western  and  Atlantic  districts,  and 
between  different  parts  of  each,  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  easy  by  those 
numerous  canals  with  which  the  beneficence  of  nature  has  intersected  our 
country,  and  which  art  finds  it  so  little  difficult  to  connect  and  complete. 

A  fourth  and  still  more  important  consideration  is,  that  as  almost  every 
state  will  on  one  side  or  other  be  a  frontier,  and  will  thus  find,  in  a  regard 
to  its  safety,  an  inducement  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  general 
protection,  so  the  states  which  lie  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  of  the 
union,  and  which  of  course  may  partake  least  of  the  ordinary  circulation 
of  its  benefits,  will  be  at  the  same  time  immediately  contiguous  to  foreign 
nations,  and  will  consequently  stand,  on  particular  occasions,  in  greatest 
need  of  its  strength  and  resources.  It  may  be  inconvenient  for  Georgia,  or 
the  states  forming  our  western  or  northeastern  borders,  to  send  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  seat  of  government;  but  they  would  find  it  more  so  to  struggle 
alone  against  an  invading  enemy,  or  even  to  support  alone  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  precautions  which  may  be  dictated  by  the  neighborhood  of 
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continual  clanger.  If  they  should  derive  less  benefit  therefore  from  the  union, 
in  some  respects,  than  the  less  distant  states,  they  will  derive  greater  benefit 
from  it  in  other  respects;  and  thus  the  proper  equilibrium  will  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your  decisions  will  allow  them 
their  due  weight  and  effect;  and  that  you  will  never  suffer  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever  formidable  in  appearance,  or  however  fashionable  the  error  on  which 
they  may  be  founded,  to  drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into 
which  the  advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken  not  to  the 
unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of  America,  knit  together 
as  they  are  by  so  many  chords  of  affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as 
members  of  the  same  family;  can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians 
of  their  mutual  happiness;  can  no  longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  great, 
respectable,  and  flourishing  empire.  Hearken  not  to  the  voice  which  petulantly 
tells  you  that  the  form  of  government  recommended  for  your  adoption  is  a 
novelty  in  the  political  world;  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  theories 
of  the  wildest  projectors;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it  is  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish.  No,  my  countrymen:  shut  your  ears  against  this  unhallowed  lan¬ 
guage.  Shut  your  hearts  against  the  poison  which  it  conveys.  The  kindred 
blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which 
they  have  shed  in  defense  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and 
excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens,  rivals,  enemies.  And  if 
novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the  most  alarming  of  all 
novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that 
of  rending  us  in  pieces  in  order  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  promote  our 
happiness. 

But  why  is  the  experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected,  merely 
because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new?  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the  people  of 
America,  that  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration 
for  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the  lessons  of 
their  own  experience?  To  this  manly  spirit,  posterity  will  be  indebted  for 
the  possession,  and  the  world  for  the  example,  of  the  numerous  innovations 
displayed  on  the  American  theater  in  favor  of  private  rights  and  public 
happiness.  Had  no  important  step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  discovered  —  no  government  established 
of  which  an  exact  model  did  not  present  itself  —  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  at  this  moment  have  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  vic¬ 
tims  of  misguided  councils;  must  at  best  have  been  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Happily  for  America  —  happily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole  human 
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race  —  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble  course.  They  accomplished  a 
revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society.  They  reared 
the  fabrics  of  governments  which  have  no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
formed  the  design  of  a  great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  improve  and  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  imperfections,  we 
wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  structure  of  the 
union,  this  was  the  work  most  difficult  to  be  executed;  this  is  the  work  which 
has  been  new  modeled  by  the  act  of  your  convention,  and  it  is  that  act  on 
which  you  are  now  to  deliberate  and  to  decide. 


INTERFERENCE  TO  QUELL  DOMESTIC  INSURRECTION 

From  the  Federalist 

A  T  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the  republican  theory  to 
ZJX  suppose  either  that  a  majority  have-not  the  right,  or  that  a  minority 
A.  J^will  have  the  force,  to  subvert  a  government;  and  consequently, 
that  the  Federal  interposition  can  never  be  required  but  when  it  would  be 
improper.  But  theoretic  reasoning,  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  must  be 
qualified  by  the  lessons  of  practice.  Why  may  not  illicit  combinations,  for 
purposes  of  violence,  be  formed  as  well  as  by  a  majority  of  a  state,  especially 
a  small  state,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  county  or  a  district  of  the  same  state; 
and  if  the  authority  of  the  state  ought  in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the  local 
magistracy,  ought  not  the  Federal  authority,  in  the  former,  to  support  the 
state  authority?  Besides,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  state  constitutions 
which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  a  violent  blow 
cannot  be  given  to  the  one  without  communicating  the  wound  to  the  other. 
Insurrections  in  a  state  will  rarely  induce  a  Federal  interposition,  unless  the 
number  concerned  in  them  bear  some  proportion  to  the  friends  of  government. 
It  will  be  much  better  that  the  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  repressed  by 
the  superintending  power,  than  that  the  majority  should  be  left  to  maintain 
their  cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest.  The  existence  of  a  right  to 
interpose  will  generally  prevent  the  necessity  of  exerting  it. 

Is  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the  same  side  in  republican 
governments?  May  not  the  minor  party  possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary 
resources,  of  military  talents  and  experience,  or  of  secret  succors  from  foreign 
powers,  as  will  render  it  superior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword?  May  not  a 
more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale  on  the  same  side, 
against  a  superior  number  so  situated  as  to  be  less  capable  of  a  prompt  and 
collected  exertion  of  its  strength?  Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to 
imagine  that  in  a  trial  of  actual  force,  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules 
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which  prevail  in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event 
of  an  election!  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine,  that  the  minority  of  citizens  may 
become  a  majority  of  persons,  by  the  accession  of  alien  residents,  of  a  casual 
concourse  of  adventurers,  or  of  those  whom  the  constitution  of  the  state 
has  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  suffrage?  I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy 
species  of  population  abounding  in  some  of  the  states,  who,  during  the 
calm  of  regular  government,  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  men;  but  who,  in  the 
tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  character, 
and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which  they  may  associate 
themselves. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side  justice  lies,  what  better 
umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  violent  factions,  flying  to  arms  and  tearing 
a  state  to  pieces,  than  the  representatives  of  confederate  states  not  heated 
by  the  local  flame?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would  unite  the  affection 
of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be  if  such  a  remedy  for  its  infirmities  could  be 
enjoyed  by  all  free  governments;  if  a  project  equally  effectual  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  universal  peace  of  mankind! 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  insurrection  pervading 
all  the  states,  and  comprising  a  superiority  of  the  entire  force,  though  not 
a  constitutional  right  —  the  answer  must  be  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would 
be  without  the  compass  of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within 
the  compass  of  human  probability;  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  calamity  for 
which  no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 


ONE  morning  late  in  the  July  of  1778,  a  select  company  gathered  in 
the  little  chapel  of  Yale  College  to  listen  to  orations  and  other  exer¬ 
cises  by  a  picked  number  of  students  of  the  Senior  class,  one  of 
whom,  named  Barlow,  had  been  given  the  coveted  honor  of  delivering  what 
was  termed  the  "  Commencement  Poem.”  Those  of  the  audience  who  came 
from  a  distance  carried  back  to  their  homes  in  elm-shaded  Norwich,  or 
Stratford,  or  Litchfield  high  on  its  hills  lively  recollections  of  a  handsome 
young  man  and  of  his  '  Prospect  of  Peace,’  whose  cheerful  prophecies  in 
heroic  verse  so  greatly  "  improved  the  occasion.”  They  had  heard  that  he  was 
a  farmer’s  son  from  Redding,  Connecticut,  who  had  been  to  school  at  Han¬ 
over,  New  Hampshire,  and  had  entered  Dartmouth  College,  but  soon  removed 
to  Yale  on  account  of  its  superior  advantages;  that  he  had  twice  seen  active 
service  in  the  Continental  army,  and  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  a  beautiful 
New  Haven  girl. 

The  brilliant  career  predicted  for  Barlow  did  not  begin  immediately.  Dis¬ 
taste  for  war,  hope  of  securing  a  tutorship  in  college,  and  —  we  may  well 
believe  —  Miss  Ruth’s  entreaties,  kept  him  in  New  Haven  two  years  longer, 
engaged  in  teaching  and  in  various  courses  of  study.  '  The  Prospect  of 
Peace  ’  had  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the  compliments  paid  the 
author  incited  him  to  plan  a  poem  of  a  philosophic  character  on  the  subject 
of  America  at  large,  bearing  the  title  '  The  Vision  of  Columbus.’  The  ap¬ 
pointment  as  tutor  never  came,  and  instead  of  cultivating  the  Muse  in  peace¬ 
ful  New  Haven,  he  was  forced  to  evoke  her  aid  in  a  tent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  whither  after  a  hurried  course  in  theology,  he  proceeded  as  an 
army  chaplain  in  1780.  During  his  connection  with  the  army,  which  lasted 
until  its  disbandment  in  1783,  he  won  repute  by  lyrics  written  to  encourage 
the  soldiers,  and  by  "  a  flaming  political  sermon,”  as  he  termed  it,  on  the 
treason  of  Arnold. 

Army  life  ended,  Barlow  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  studied  law,  edited 
the  American  Mercury  —  a  weekly  paper  he  had  helped  to  found  —  and 
with  John  Trumbull,  Lemuel  Hopkins,  and  David  Humphreys  formed  a 
literary  club  which  became  widely  known  as  the  "  Hartford  Wits.”  Its  chief 
publication,  a  series  of  political  lampoons  styled  '  The  Anarchiad,’  satirized 
those  factions  whose  disputes  imperiled  the  young  republic,  and  did  much 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  A  revision  and  enlargement  of  Dr.  Watts’s  '  Book  of 
Psalmody,’  and  the  publication  (1787)  of  his  own  'Vision  of  Columbus,’ 
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occupied  part  of  Barlow’s  time  while  in  Hartford.  The  latter  poem  was 
extravagantly  praised,  ran  through  several  editions,  and  was  republished  in 
London  and  Paris;  but  the  poet,  who  now  had  a  wife  to  support,  could  not 
live  by  his  pen  nor  by  the  law,  and  when  in  1788  he  was  urged  by  the  Scioto 
Land  Company  to  become  its  agent  in  Paris,  he  gladly  accepted.  The  company 
was  a  private  association,  formed  to  buy  large  tracts  of  government  land  sit¬ 
uated  in  Ohio  and  sell  them  in  Europe  to  capitalists  or  actual  settlers.  This 
failed  disastrously,  and  Barlow  was  left  stranded  in  Paris,  where  he  remained, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  writing,  partly  by  business  ventures.  Becoming 
intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  party,  the  man  who  had  dedicated 
his  'Vision  of  Columbus  ’  to  Louis  XVI,  and  had  also  dined  with  the  nobility, 
now  began  to  figure  as  a  zealous  Republican  and  as  a  Liberal  in  religion. 
From  1790  to  1793  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  London,  where  he  wrote 
a  number  of  political  pamphlets  for  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  openly  favoring  French  Republicanism  and  a  revision  of 
the  British  Constitution.  Here  also,  in  1791,  he  finished  a  work  entitled  'Ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,’  which  probably  would  have  run  through  many 
editions  had  it  not  been  suppressed  by  the  British  government.  The  book  was 
an  arraignment  of  tyranny  in  Church  and  State,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
'  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,’  an  attack  in  verse  on  those  European  countries 
which  had  combined  to  kill  Republicanism  in  France.  In  1792  Barlow  was 
made  a  citizen  of  France  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  a  '  Letter  ’  addressed 
to  the  National  Convention,  giving  that  body  advice,  and  when  the  convention 
sent  commissioners  to  organize  the  province  of  Savoy  into  a  department, 
Barlow  was  one  of  the  number.  As  a  candidate  for  deputy  from  Savoy,  he 
was  defeated;  but  his  visit  was  not  fruitless,  for  at  Chambery  the  sight  of  a 
dish  of  maize-meal  porridge  reminded  him  of  his  early  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  inspired  him  to  write  in  that  ancient  French  town  a  typical  Yankee  poem, 
'  Hasty  Pudding.’  Its  preface,  in  prose,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assured 
her  that  simplicity  of  diet  was  one  of  the  virtues;  and  if  cherished  by  her, 
as  it  doubtless  was,  it  would  be  more  highly  regarded  by  her  countrywomen. 

Between  the  years  of  1795-97,  Barlow  held  the  important  but  unenviable 
position  of  United  States  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  succeeded  both  in  liberating 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  in  perfecting  treaties 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Barbary  States,  which  gave  United  States  vessels 
entrance  to  their  ports  and  secured  them  from  piratical  attacks.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris  he  translated  Volney’s  '  Ruins  ’  into  English,  made  preparations 
for  writing  histories  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  and  expanded 
his  'Vision  of  Columbus’  into  a  volume  which  as  'The  Columbiad  ’ — a 
beautiful  specimen  of  typography  —  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1807 
and  republished  in  London.  The  poem  was  held  to  have  increased  Barlow’s 
fame;  but  it  is  stilted  and  monotonous,  and  '  Hasty  Pudding  ’  has  done  more 
to  perpetuate  his  name. 
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In  1805  Barlow  returned  to  the  United  States  and  bought  an  estate  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  entertained  distinguished  visitors.  In  1811  he 
returned  to  France  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce.  After 
waiting  nine  months,  he  was  invited  by  Napoleon,  who  was  then  in  Poland, 
to  a  conference  at  Vilna.  On  his  arrival  Barlow  found  the  French  army  on 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  endured  such  privations  on  the  march  that  on 
December  24  he  died  of  exhaustion  at  the  village  of  Zarnowiec,  near  Krakow, 
and  there  was  buried. 

Barlow’s  part  in  developing  American  literature  was  important,  and 
therefore  he  has  a  rightful  place  in  a  work  which  traces  that  development. 
He  certainly  was  a  man  of  varied  ability  and  power,  who  advanced  more  than 
one  good  cause  and  stimulated  the  movement  toward  higher  thought.  The 
only  complete  'Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Barlow,’  by  Charles  Burr  Todd,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1888,  gives  him  unstinted  praise  as  excelling  in  statesmanship,  letters, 
and  philosophy.  With  more  assured  justice,  which  all  can  echo,- it  praises  his 
nobility  of  spirit  as  a  man.  No  one  can  read  the  letter  to  his  wife,  written  from 
Algiers  when  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of  death,  without  a  warm  feeling 
for  so  unselfish  and  affectionate  a  nature. 


A  FEAST 

From  '  Hasty  Pudding  ’ 

THERE  are  various  ways  of  preparing  and  eating  Hasty  Pudding,  with 
molasses,  butter,  sugar,  cream,  and  fried.  Why  so  excellent  a  thing 
cannot  be  eaten  alone?  Nothing  is  perfect  alone;  even  man,  who  boasts 
of  so  much  perfection,  is  nothing  without  his  fellow-substance.  In  eating,  be¬ 
ware  of  the  lurking  heat  that  lies  deep  in  the  mass;  dip  your  spoon  gently,  take 
shallow  dips  and  cool  it  by  degrees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  blow.  This  is 
indicated  by  certain  signs  which  every  experienced  feeder  knows.  They  should 
be  taught  to  young  beginners.  I  have  known  a  child’s  tongue  blistered  for 
want  of  this  attention,  and  then  the  school-dame  would  insist  that  the  poor 
thing  had  told  a  lie.  A  mistake:  the  falsehood  was  in  the  faithless  pudding.  A 
prudent  mother  will  cool  it  for  her  child  with  her  own  sweet  breath.  The 
husband,  seeing  this,  pretends  his  own  wants  blowing,  too,  from  the  same  lips. 
A  sly  deceit  of  love.  She  knows  the  cheat,  but,  feigning  ignorance,  lends  her 
pouting  lips  and  gives  a  gentle  blast,  which  warms  the  husband’s  heart  more 
than  it  cools  his  pudding. 
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THE  days  grow  short;  but  though  the  falling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day’s  work  done, 
Night’s  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 

For  now,  the  corn-house  filled,  the  harvest  home, 

The  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come; 

A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centered  in  the  hall, 

The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 

Brown  corn-fed  nymphs,  and  strong  hard-handed  beaux, 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows, 

Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack; 

The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack; 

The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound, 

And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell; 

And  sure,  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well: 

For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 

With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 

But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 

Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist, 

She  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  beau, 

Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 

Various  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well-pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains; 

Till  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 

And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care, 

The  well-earned  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 

The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand, 

The  milk  is  strained,  the  bowls  in  order  stand, 

The  fire  flames  high;  and  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o’er  the  mill-dam  breaks) 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages  with  incessant  toils, 

So  the  vexed  caldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 

First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food, 

Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  well  the  flood. 

Long  o’er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand; 

To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand: 
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The  husband  takes  his  turn,  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies;  at  last  the  toil  is  crowned; 

When  to  the  board  the  thronging  huskers  pour, 

And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast.  There  still  belong 
More  useful  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 

For  rules  there  are,  though  ne’er  unfolded  yet, 

Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  grace  the  luscious  treat, 

And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  and  the  sweet; 

A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 

A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days, 

When  the  chilled  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 

And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Blest  cow!  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 

Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy; 

Mother  of  Egypt’s  god,  but  sure,  for  me, 

Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I’d  worship  thee. 

How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  pressed! 

How  oft  thy  bounties  prove  my  only  feast! 

How  oft  I’ve  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain! 

And  roared,  like  thee,  to  see  thy  children  slain. 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 

Ah!  house  her  well  from  winter’s  angry  skies. 

Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer, 

Corn  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 

When  spring  returns,  she’ll  well  acquit  the  loan, 

And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk,  then,  with  pudding  I  should  always  choose 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 

Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold, 

Good  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 

First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take, 

Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding:  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 

But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 

When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink, 

Then  check  your  hand;  you’ve  got  the  portion  due, 

So  taught  my  sire,  and  what  he  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.  Though  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  ’tis  clear. 
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The  deep-bowled  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup, 

Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 

Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 

With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freight, 

A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate, 

Becomes  the  pudding  best.  The  shape,  the  size, 

A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 

Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art. 

These  tuneful  lips  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 

Though  not  in  song  —  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 

Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 

Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg  shell, 

Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  center  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver;  ’tis  no  deadly  sin;  — 

Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin;  or  like  me, 

Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project, 

Your  full  spoon  rising  in  a  line  direct, 

Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall. 

The  wide-mouthed  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all. 
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HAMILTON’S  distinction  among  the  founders  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  everywhere  acknowledged.  Washington  stands 
alone.  Next  him,  in  the  rank  with  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jay, 
and  Sherman,  Alexander  Hamilton  is  placed.  Among  these  illustrious  men, 
no  claim  could  surpass  Hamilton’s.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  an  eloquent 
orator,  a  persuasive  writer,  a  skilful  financier,  a  successful  administrator, 
and  a  political  philosopher  practical  as  well  as  wise.  He  is  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  political  debate  with  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Webster;  in  organization 
with  Cavour  and  Bismarck;  in  finance  with  Sully,  Colbert,  Robert  Morris,  and 
Gladstone.  "  My  three  friends,”  said  Guizot  to  a  young  American  many  years 
ago,  pointing  to  three  portraits  which  hung  upon  the  walls  of  his  library  — 
Aberdeen,  Hamilton,  and  Washington.  Even  his  opponents  acknowledged 
his  powers.  Thus,  Jefferson  called  Hamilton  "  the  Colossus  of  the  Federalists,” 
and  Ambrose  Spencer  said  he  was  "  the  greatest  man  this  country  ever  pro¬ 
duced.”  James  Kent,  an  admirer,  used  terms  of  more  discriminating  praise. 
Similar  tributes  were  paid  by  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  and  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Story,  and  Webster.  Yet  Hamilton  was  severely  criticized  during  his  life  by 
his  political  enemies,  and  he  encountered  attacks  from  the  newspapers  as 
severe  as  those  which  befall  any  of  our  contemporaries.  Lodge  says  of  him 
that  he 'was  "pre-eminently  a  leader  of  leaders;  he  could  do  the  thinking  of 
his  time.”  No  single  sentence  could  express  more  completely  the  distinction  of 
his  genius:  "  He  could  do  the  thinking  of  his  time.”  Fortunately,  a  good 
deal  of  the  "  thinking  of  his  time  ”  is  now  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  Constitution, 
the  laws,  the  administration,  and  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the 
name  of  Hamilton  now  stands  above  reproach  "  among  the  immortals.” 

His  public  life  began  precociously  and  ended  prematurely.  Before  he  was 
of  age,  his  powers  were  acknowledged  and  his  reputation  was  established. 
Before  he  was  fifty,  all  was  over.  Born  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant  and  a  French  mother,  he  was  sent 
to  this  country  for  his  education;  and  unprotected  by  family  ties,  with  small 
pecuniary  resources,  he  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1774.  From 
that  time  onward  for  thirty  years  he  was  pushed  forward  to  one  influential 
station  after  another,  and  he  was  adequate  to  the  highest  of  them  all. 
Beginning  his  military  service  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  he  was  soon  afterward 
aide-de-camp  and  secretary  to  General  Washington,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  a  much  later  period  of  his  life  (1797)  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  major-general,  and  served  two  years  as  inspector-general  at 
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the  head  of  the  United  States  army.  In  political  life  he  was  always  prominent, 
first  as  a  receiver  of  Continental  taxes,  then,  successively,  as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  (1782),  the  New  York  Legislature  (1786),  the  Annap¬ 
olis  Convention  (1786),  and  finally  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
of  the  ratifying  convention  in  New  York.  Equal  but  hardly  greater  service 
was  rendered  to  the  country  by  this  extraordinary  patriot  in  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  was  Secretary  for  five  years, 
under  Washington,  from  1789  to  1794. 

The  memoirs  of  Hamilton  have  been  edited  by  several  hands.  Shortly  after 
his  death,  three  volumes  of  his  works  were  printed.  Subsequently,  John  C. 
Hamilton,  his  son,  published  a  memoir  in  two  volumes;  and  many  years  later 
he  wrote  in  seven  volumes  a  '  History  of  the  United  States,  as  it  may  be  read 
in  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton.’  A  complete  edition  of  Hamilton’s 
works  was  edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  In  addition 
to  the  memoir  just  referred  to,  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  there  are  several  biographies, 
of  which  the  most  valuable  are  those  by  John  T.  Morse,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  George  Shea. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  image  of  the  person  of  Hamilton,  for  there  are  several 
portraits  in  oil  and  a  bust  in  marble  by  Giuseppe  Cerrachi,  besides  the 
"  Talleyrand  miniature.”  All  these  have  been  frequently  engraved.  But 
as  valuable  in  another  way  is  the  description  by  Judge  Shea  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  personal  appearance,  as  it  was  remembered  "  by  some  that  knew  and 
one  that  loved  him.”  This  sketch  is  so  good  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
abridge  it. 

"  He  was,”  says  Judge  Shea,  "  a  small,  lithe  figure,  instinct  with  life;  erect 
and  steady  in  gait:  a  military  presence,  without  the  intolerable  accuracy  of  a 
martinet;  and  his  general  address  was  graceful  and  nervous,  indicating  the 
beauty,  energy,  and  activity  of  his  mind.  A  bright,  ruddy  complexion;  light- 
colored  hair;  a  mouth  infinite  in  expression,  its  sweet  smile  being  most 
observable  and  most  spoken  of;  eyes  lustrous  with  meaning  and  reflection,  or 
glancing  with  quick  canny  pleasantry,  and  the  whole  countenance  decidedly 
Scottish  in  form  and  expression.  He  was,  as  may  be  inferred,  the  welcome 
guest  and  cheery  companion  in  all  relations  of  civil  and  social  life.  His 
political  enemies  frankly  spoke  of  his  manner  and  conversation,  and  regretted 
its  irresistible  charm.  He  certainly  had  a  correct  sense  of  that  which  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion  and  its  object:  the  attribute  which  we  call  good  taste. 
His  manner,  with  a  natural  change,  became  very  calm  and  grave  when 
'  deliberation  and  public  care  ’  claimed  his  whole  attention.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  now  speak  particularly  (1787),  he  was  continually  brooding  over 
the  State  Convention  then  at  hand;  moods  of  engrossing  thought  came  upon 
him  even  as  he  trod  the  crowded  streets,  and  then  his  pace  would  become 
slower,  his  head  be  slightly  bent  downward,  and  with  hands  joined  together 
behind,  he  wended  his  way,  his  lips  moving  in  concert  with  the  thoughts 
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forming  in  his  mind.  This  habit  of  thinking,  and  this  attitude,  became  in¬ 
voluntary  with  him  as  he  grew  in  years.” 

But  without  these  portraits,  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  in  the  incidents 
of  Hamilton’s  life  the  characteristics  of  a  gallant,  independent,  high-spirited 
man,  who  never  shrank  from  danger  and  who  placed  the  public  interests 
above  all  private  considerations.  At  times  he  was  rash  and  unexpected,  but  his 
rashness  was  the  result  of  swift  and  accurate  reasoning  and  of  unswerving 
will.  His  integrity  was  faultless,  and  bore  the  severest  scrutiny,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  of  stress. 

Recall  his  career;  a  mere  boy,  he  leaves  his  West  India  home  to  get  a 
college  education  in  this  country.  Princeton  for  technical  reasons  will  not 
receive  him,  and  he  proceeds  at  once,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  halls  of  King’s 
College,  now  known  as  Columbia.  Just  after  entering  college  he  goes  to  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  "  in  the  open  fields  ”  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  arguments  there  set  forth,  he  mounts  the 
platform  and  after  a  slight  hesitation  carries  with  him  the  entire  assembly. 
When  the  Revolutionary  War  begins  he  enlists  at  once,  and  takes  part  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  consequent  retreat  to  White  Plains,  and  the 
contests  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  makes  a  brilliant  assault  upon  the 
enemy’s  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  While  on  the  staff  of  Washington,  a  reproof 
from  the  General  cuts  him  to  the  quick,  and  on  the  instant  he  says,  "We 
part,”  and  so  retires  from  military  service.  His  standing  at  the  bar  of  New 
York  is  that  of  a  leader.  When  the  Constitutional  Convention  assembles,  he 
takes  part  in  its  deliberations;  and  though  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions  reached,  he  accepts  them,  and  becomes  with  Jay  and  Madison 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  and  defenders  of  the  new  Constitution.  Under 
Washington  as  President  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  national  finances,  and 
soon  establishes  the  public  credit  on  the  basis  which  has  never  since  been 
shaken.  Low  creatures  endeavor  to  blackmail  him,  and  circulate  scandalous 
stories  respecting  his  financial  management:  he  bravely  tells  the  whole  truth, 
and  stands  absolutely  acquitted  of  the  least  suspicion  of  official  malfeasance. 
In  1799,  when  war  with  France  is  imminent,  Washington,  again  selected  as 
commander-in-chief,  selects  him  as  the  first  of  three  major-generals  on  whom 
he  must  depend.  Finally,  when  Aaron  Burr  challenges  him  he  accepts 
the  challenge;  he  makes  his  will,  meets  his  enemy,  and  falls  with  a  mortal 
wound. 

The  news  of  his  death  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  country,  not 
unlike  that  which  followed  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  The 
story  of  the  duel  has  often  been  told,  but  nowhere  so  vividly  as  in  the  diary  of 
Gouverneur  Morris.  His  countrymen  mourned  the  death  of  Hamilton  as 
they  had  mourned  for  no  other  statesman  except  Washington.  Morris’s  speech 
at  the  funeral,  under  circumstances  of  great  popular  excitement,  brings  to 
mind  the  speech  of  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Csesar.  Unless  there  had  been 
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great  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  orator,  the  passions  of  the  multitude  would 
have  been  inflamed  against  the  rival  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  that  which  is  transient  in  Hamilton’s  life  to  that 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  this  government  shall  last  —  to  the  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  and  embodied  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  fundamental 
measures.  The  distinction  of  Hamilton  does  not  depend  upon  the  stations 
that  he  held,  however  exalted  they  may  appear,  in  either  the  political  or  the 
military  service  of  his  country.  It  was  his  "  thinking  ”  that  made  him  famous; 
his  "  thinking  ”  that  perpetuated  his  influence  as  well  as  his  fame,  through 
the  nine  decades  that  have  followed  since  his  death.  Even  now,  when  his 
personality  is  obscurely  remembered,  his  political  doctrines  are  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  before.  The  adjustment  of  the  democratic  principles  of 
which  Jefferson  was  the  exponent  and  the  national  principles  which  Hamilton 
advocated  still  prevails;  but  as  Morse  sagaciously  says,  "  the  democratic 
system  of  Jefferson  is  administered  in  the  form  and  on  the  principles  of 
Hamilton.” 

In  the  anxious  days  of  the  Confederation  —  when  the  old  government  had 
been  thrown  off,  and  when  men  were  groping  with  conflicting  motives  after 
a  new  government  which  should  secure  union  with  independence,  national 
or  Continental  authority  with  the  preservation  of  state  rights  —  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  He  bore 
his  part  in  the  debates,  always  inclining  toward  a  strong  Federal  government. 
The  conclusions  which  were  reached  by  the  Convention  did  not  meet  his 
unqualified  assent;  but  he  accepted  them  as  the  best  results  that  could  then 
be  secured.  He  became  their  expounder  and  their  defender.  The  essays  which 
he  wrote,  with  those  of  his  two  colleagues  Jay  and  Madison,  were  collected 
in  the  volume  known  as  the  Federalist  —  a  volume  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Successive  generations  of  judges,  senators,  statesmen,  and  publicists  recur 
to  its  pages  as  to  a  commentary  of  the  highest  value.  The  opinion  of  Curtis, 
the  historian  of  the  Constitution,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  These  essays,”  he 
says,  "  gave  birth  to  American  constitutional  law,  which  was  thus  placed 
above  arbitrary  construction  and  brought  into  the  domain  of  legal  truth.” 
"  They  made  it  a  science,  and  so  long  as  the  Constitution  shall  exist,  they 
will  continue  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  most  important  source  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  interpretation  which  the  annals  of  the  country  afford.” 

Hamilton’s  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  press  to  enlighten  and  guide 
the  public  was  balanced  by  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  "  A  nation,”  he  said,  "  without  a  national  government  is  an  awful 
spectacle.  The  establishment  of  a  Constitution,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy  to  the  completion  of 
which  I  look  forward  with  trembling  anxiety.”  We  who  have  lived  through 
a  century  of  constitutional  government,  in  the  course  of  which  appeal  has 
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been  made  to  the  sword,  we  who  live  secure  in  the  unique  advantages  of  our 
dual  governments,  find  it  hard  even  to  imagine  the  rocks  through  which  the 
Ship  of  State  was  steered  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

As  a  financier,  not  less  than  as  a  statesman,  Hamilton  showed  exceptional 
ability.  He  had  the  rare  qualities  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  legitimate  sources  of  revenue,  the  proper  conditions  of  national  credit, 
and  the  best  method  of  distributing  over  a  term  of  years  the  payment  re¬ 
quired  by  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  Commerce  and  trade  were  palsied; 
currency  was  wanting;  confidence  was  shaken;  counsels  were  conflicting.  These 
difficulties  were  like  a  stimulant  to  the  mind  of  Hamilton.  He  mastered  the 
situation,  he  proposed  remedies,  he  secured  support,  he  restored  credit.  From 
his  time  to  the  present,  in  peace  and  war,  notwithstanding  temporary  em¬ 
barrassments  and  occasional  panics,  the  finances  of  the  government  have 
been  sound,  and  its  obligations  accepted  wherever  offered.  In  the  long  line 
of  honest  and  able  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Hamilton  stands  as  the  first 
and  greatest  financier. 

His  ability  was  not  alone  that  of  a  reasoner  upon  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  He  was  ingenious  and  wise  in  devising  methods  by  which  principles 
may  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  Treasury  Department  was  to  be  organized. 
Hamilton  became  the  organizer.  While  Congress  imposed  upon  him  the 
duty  of  preparing  far-reaching  plans  for  the  creation  of  revenue,  which  he 
produced  with  promptness  and  sagacity,  he  also  found  time  to  devise  the 
complex  machinery  that  was  requisite,  and  the  system  of  accounts.  "  So  well 
were  these  tasks  performed,”  says  Morse,  "  that  the  plans  still  subsist,  de¬ 
veloping  and  growing  with  the  nation,  but  at  bottom  the  original  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Hamilton.” 

This  administrative  ability  was  shown  on  a  large  scale  the  second  time,  but 
in  another  field.  When  it  became  necessary,  in  view  of  a  foreign  war  that 
seemed  impending,  to  organize  an  army,  it  was  Washington  who  called  to 
this  service  his  former  comrade  in  arms,  the  man  who  had  organized  the 
Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administration.  Here,  as  before, 
Hamilton’s  abilities  were  employed  successfully. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the  enumeration  of  Hamilton’s  services 
in  many  subordinate  ways  —  for  example,  his  influence  in  securing  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  with  England.  It  is  enough  in  conclusion  to 
repeat  the  words  of  two  serious  thinkers.  Daniel  Webster  spoke  as  follows 
in  1831: 

"  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight  and 
the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead 
corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than 
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the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  Alexander  Hamilton.” 

And  Francis  Lieber,  in  his  '  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government,’  wrote  thus 
in  1853: 

"The  framers  of  our  Constitution  boldly  conceived  a  federal  republic,  or 
the  application  of  the  representative  principle,  with  its  two  houses,  to  a  con¬ 
federacy.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  history.  The  Netherlands,  which  served 
our  forefathers  as  models  in  many  respects,  even  in  the  name  bestowed  on 
our  confederacy,  furnished  them  with  no  example  for  this  great  conception. 
It  is  the  chief  American  contribution  to  the  common  treasures  of  political 
civilization.  It  is  that  by  which  America  will  influence  other  parts  of  the 
world,  more  than  by  any  other  political  institution  or  principle.  ...  I  con¬ 
sider  the  mixture  of  wisdom  and  daring  shown  in  the  framing  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  all  history.” 

Daniel  C.  Gilman 


The  following  selections  are  from  the  Federalist 

DEFENSE  OF  HIS  VIEWS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

THUS  have  I,  fellow-citizens,  executed  the  task  I  had  assigned  to  my¬ 
self;  with  what  success,  your  conduct  must  determine.  I  trust  at  least 
you  will  admit  that  I  have  not  failed,  in  the  assurance  I  gave  you  re¬ 
specting  the  spirit  with  which  my  endeavors  should  be  conducted.  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  myself  purely  to  your  judgments,  and  have  studiously  avoided  those 
asperities  which  are  too  apt  to  disgrace  political  disputants  of  all  parties,  and 
which  have  been  not  a  little  provoked  by  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Constitution.  The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  which  has  been  indiscriminately  brought  against  the  advocates 
of  the  plan,  has  something  in  it  too  wanton  and  too  malignant  not  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  every  man  who  feels  in  his  own  bosom  a  refutation  of  the 
calumny.  The  perpetual  changes  which  have  been  rung  upon  the  wealthy,  the 
well-born,  and  the  great,  have  been  such  as  to  inspire  the  disgust  of  all  sensi¬ 
ble  men;  and  the  unwarrantable  concealments  and  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  in  various  ways  practised  to  keep  the  truth  from  the  public  eye,  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  reprobation  of  all  honest  men.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  these  circumstances  may  have  occasionally  betrayed  me  into  in¬ 
temperances  of  expression  which  I  did  not  intend:  it  is  certain  that  I  have 
frequently  felt  a  struggle  between  sensibility  and  moderation;  and  if  the 
former  has  in  some  instances  prevailed,  it  must  be  my  excuse  that  it  has  been 
neither  often  nor  much. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  BRIEF  PRESIDENTIAL  TERMS  OF  OFFICE 


IT  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the  shortness  of  the  duration  in  office  can 
affect  the  independence  of  the  executive  on  the  legislature,  unless  the  one 
were  possessed  of  the  power  of  appointing  or  displacing  the  other.  One 
answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  drawn  from  the  principle  already  remarked;  that 
is,  from  the  slender  interest  a  man  is  apt  to  take  in  a  short-lived  advantage,  and 
the  little  inducement  it  affords  him  to  expose  himself,  on  account  of  it,  to  any 
considerable  inconvenience  or  hazard.  Another  answer,  perhaps  more  obvious 
though  not  more  conclusive,  will  result  from  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  the  legislative  body  over  the  people;  which  might  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  a  man  who,  by  an  upright  resistance  to  any  sinister  project 
of  that  body,  should  have  made  himself  obnoxious  to  its  resentment. 

It  may  be  asked  also  whether  a  duration  of  four  years  would  answer  the  end 
proposed;  and  if  it  would  not,  whether  a  less  period,  which  would  at  least  be 
recommended  by  greater  security  against  ambitious  designs,  would  not  for  that 
reason  be  preferable  to  a  longer  period,  which  was  at  the  same  time  too  short 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  desired  firmness  and  independence  of  the 
magistrate. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  a  duration  of  four  years,  or  any  other  limited 
duration,  would  completely  answer  the  end  proposed;  but  it  would  contribute 
towards  it  in  a  degree  which  would  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  government.  Between  the  commencement  and  termina¬ 
tion  of  such  a  period  there  would  always  be  a  considerable  interval,  in  which 
the  prospect  of  annihilation  would  be  sufficiently  remote  not  to  have  an  im¬ 
proper  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  endued  with  a  tolerable  portion  of 
fortitude;  and  in  which  he  might  reasonably  promise  himself  that  there  would 
be  time  enough  before  it  arrived,  to  make  the  community  sensible  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  measures  he  might  incline  to  pursue.  Though  it  be  probable  that 
—  as  he  approached  the  moment  when  the  public  were  by  a  new  election  to 
signify  their  sense  of  his  conduct  —  his  confidence,  and  with  it  his  firmness, 
would  decline;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  would  derive  support  from  the 
opportunities  which  his  previous  continuance  in  the  station  had  afforded  him, 
of  establishing  himself  in  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  his  constituents.  He 
might  then  hazard  with  safety,  in  proportion  to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of 
his  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  to  the  title  he  had  acquired  to  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  on  the  one  hand,  a  duration  of  four 
years  will  contribute  to  the  firmness  of  the  executive  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
render  it  a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  the  composition;  so,  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  enough  to  justify  any  alarm  for  the  public  liberty.  If  a  British  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  most  feeble  beginnings,  from  the  mere  power  of  assenting 
or  disagreeing  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  have  by  rapid  strides  reduced 
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the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  within  the 
limits  they  conceived  to  be  compatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  while  they  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  legislature,  if  they  have  been  able  in  one  instance  to  abolish  both 
the  royalty  and  the  aristocracy,  and  to  overturn  all  the  ancient  establishments, 
as  well  in  the  Church  as  State;  if  they  have  been  able  on  a  recent  occasion  to 
make  the  monarch  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  an  innovation  attempted  by 
them  —  what  would  be  to  be  feared  from  an  elective  magistrate  of  four  years’ 
duration,  with  the  confined  authorities  of  a  President  of  the  United  States? 
What,  but  that  he  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  which  the  Constitution  as¬ 
signs  him? 


OF  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  A  PRESIDENT 
AND  A  SOVEREIGN 

AND  it  appears  yet  more  unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  pretense  for  the 
parallel  which  has  been  attempted  between  him  and  the  king  of 
L  Great  Britain.  But  to  render  the  contrast  in  this  respect  still  more 
striking,  it  may  be  of  use  to  throw  the  principal  circumstances  of  dissimilitude 
into  a  closer  group. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  an  officer  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years;  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  prince. 
The  one  would  be  amenable  to  personal  punishment  and  disgrace;  the  person 
of  the  other  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  one  would  have  a  qualified  negative 
upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body;  the  other  has  an  absolute  negative.  The 
one  would  have  a  right  to  command  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  the  other,  in  addition  to  this  right,  possesses  that  of  declaring  war,  and 
of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies  by  his  own  authority.  The  one 
would  have  a  concurrent  power  with  a  branch  of  the  legislature  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  treaties;  the  other  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  power  of  making  treaties. 
The  one  would  have  a  like  concurrent  authority  in  appointing  to  offices;  the 
other  is  the  sole  author  of  all  appointments.  The  one  can  confer  no  privileges 
whatever;  the  other  can  make  denizens  of  aliens,  noblemen  of  commoners,  can 
erect  corporations  with  all  the  rights  incident  to  corporate  bodies.  The  one 
can  prescribe  no  rules  concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  nation;  the 
other  is  in  several  respects  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  and  in  this  capacity  can  es¬ 
tablish  markets  and  fairs,  can  regulate  weights  and  measures,  can  lay  embar¬ 
goes  for  a  limited  time,  can  coin  money,  can  authorize  or  prohibit  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  coin.  The  one  has  no  particle  of  spiritual  jurisdiction;  the  other 
is  the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  national  Church!  What  answer  shall 
we  give  to  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  things  so  unlike  resemble  each 
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other?  The  same  that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  tell  us  that  a  government, 
the  whole  power  of  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  elective  and  periodical 
servants  of  the  people,  is  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  and  a  despotism. 


THE  MILITIA  SYSTEM  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  A 
STANDING  ARMY 

WERE  I  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  a  member  of  the  Federal  Legis¬ 
lature  from  this  state  on  the  subject  of  a  militia  establishment, 
I  should  hold  to  him  in  substance  the  following  discourse: 

"  The  project  of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United  States  is  as  futile 
as  it  would  be  injurious,  if  it  were  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution.  A 
tolerable  expertness  in  military  movements  is  a  business  that  requires  time  and 
practice.  It  is  not  a  day,  or  even  a  week,  that  will  suffice  for  the  attainment  of 
it.  To  oblige  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry  and  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
citizens  to  be  under  arms  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  military  exercises 
and  evolutions,  as  often  as  might  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  well-regulated  militia, 
would  be  a  real  grievance  to  the  people,  and  a  serious  public  inconvenience 
and  loss.  It  would  form  an  annual  deduction  from  the  productive  labor  of  the 
country,  to  an  amount  which,  calculating  upon  the  present  numbers  of  the 
people,  would  not  fall  far  short  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  establish¬ 
ments  of  all  the  states.  To  attempt  a  thing  which  would  abridge  the  mass  of 
labor  and  industry  to  so  considerable  an  extent,  would  be  unwise:  and  the 
experiment,  if  made,  could  not  succeed,  because  it  would  not  long  be  endured. 
Little  more  can  reasonably  be  aimed  at,  with  respect  to  the  people  at  large, 
than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and  equipped;  and  in  order  to  see  that  this 
be  not  neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assemble  them  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

"  But  though  the  scheme  of  disciplining  the  whole  nation  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  mischievous  or  impracticable,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  a  well-digested  plan  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  adopted  for 
the  proper  establishment  of  the  militia.  The  attention  of  the  government 
ought  particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of  mod¬ 
erate  extent,  upon  such  principles  as  will  really  fit  them  for  service  in  case  of 
need.  By  thus  circumscribing  the  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  an  excellent 
body  of  well-trained  militia,  ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  the  defense  of 
the  state  shall  require  it.  This  will  not  only  lessen  the  call  for  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  if  circumstances  should  at  any  time  oblige  the  government  to 
form  an  army  of  any  magnitude,  that  army  can  never  be  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  while  there  is  a  large  body  of  citizens  little  if  at  all 
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inferior  to  them  in  discipline  and  the  use  of  arms,  who  stand  ready  to  defend 
their  own  rights  and  those  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This  appears  to  me  the 
only  substitute  that  can  be  devised  for  a  standing  army,  and  the  best  possible 
security  against  it  if  it  should  exist.” 


CONFEDERACY  AS  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

THOUGH  the  ancient  feudal  systems  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  con¬ 
federacies,  yet  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  species  of  associa¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  common  head,  chieftain,  or  sovereign,  whose  author¬ 
ity  extended  over  the  whole  nation;  and  a  number  of  subordinate  vassals  or 
feudatories,  who  had  large  portions  of  land  allotted  to  them,  and  numerous 
trains  of  inferior  vassals  or  retainers,  who  occupied  and  cultivated  that  land 
upon  the  tenure  of  fealty  or  obedience  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  held  it. 
Each  principal  vassal  was  a  kind  of  sovereign  within  his  particular  demesnes. 
The  consequences  of  this  situation  were  a  continual  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  and  frequent  wars  between  the  great  barons  or  chief  feuda¬ 
tories  themselves.  The  power  of  the  head  of  the  nation  was  commonly  too 
weak  either  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  or  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
oppressions  of  their  immediate  lords.  This  period  of  European  affairs  is 
emphatically  styled  by  historians  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 

When  the  sovereign  happened  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  and  warlike  temper 
and  of  superior  abilities,  he  would  acquire  a  personal  weight  and  influence 
which  answered  for  the  time  the  purposes  of  a  more  regular  authority.  But 
in  general  the  power  of  the  barons  triumphed  over  that  of  the  prince,  and  in 
many  instances  his  dominion  was  entirely  thrown  off,  and  the  great  fiefs  were 
erected  into  independent  principalities  or  states.  In  those  instances  in  which 
the  monarch  finally  prevailed  over  his  vassals,  his  success  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  tyranny  of  those  vassals  over  their  dependents.  The  barons  or  nobles, 
equally  the  enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  the  oppressors  of  the  common  people, 
were  dreaded  and  detested  by  both;  till  mutual  danger  and  mutual  interest 
effected  a  union  between  them  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  the 
nobles  by  a  conduct  of  clemency  and  justice  preserved  the  fidelity  and  devotion 
of  their  retainers  and  followers,  the  contests  between  them  and  the  prince 
must  almost  always  have  ended  in  their  favor,  and  in  the  abridgement  or 
subversion  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  is  not  an  assertion  founded  merely  in  speculation  or  conjecture.  Among 
other  illustrations  of  its  truth  which  might  be  cited,  Scotland  will  furnish  a 
cogent  example.  The  spirit  of  clanship  which  was  at  an  early  day  introduced 
into  that  kingdom,  uniting  the  noble  and  their  dependents  by  ties  equivalent  to 
those  of  kindred,  rendered  the  aristocracy  a  constant  overmatch  for  the 
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power  of  the  monarch,  till  the  incorporation  with  England  subdued  its  fierce 
and  ungovernable  spirit,  and  reduced  it  within  those  rules  of  subordination 
which  a  more  rational  and  more  energetic  system  of  civil  polity  had  previously 
established  in  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  separate  governments  in  a  confederacy  may  aptly  be  compared  with 
the  feudal  baronies;  with  this  advantage  in  their  favor,  that  from  the  reasons 
already  explained,  they  will  generally  possess  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  the  people,  and  with  so  important  a  support,  will  be  able  effectually  to 
oppose  all  encroachments  of  the  national  government. 


OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AS  RELATED  TO  ITS  COMMERCE 


THE  relative  situation  of  these  states;  the  number  of  rivers  with  which 
they  are  intersected,  and  of  bays  that  wash  their  shores;  the  facility 
of  communication  in  every  direction;  the  affinity  of  language  and 
manners;  the  familiar  habits  of  intercourse  - — -  all  these  are  circumstances  that 
would  conspire  to  render  an  illicit  trade  between  them  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty,  and  would  insure  frequent  evasions  of  the  commercial  regulations 
of  each  other.  The  separate  states  or  confederacies  would  be  necessitated  by 
mutual  jealousy  to  avoid  the  temptations  to  that  kind  of  trade  by  the  lowness 
of  their  duties.  The  temper  of  our  governments,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
would  not  permit  those  rigorous  precautions  by  which  the  European  nations 
guard  the  avenues  into  their  respective  countries,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water; 
and  which  even  there  are  found  insufficient  obstacles  to  the  adventurous 
stratagems  of  avarice. 

In  France  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  (as  they  are  called)  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  their  fiscal  regulations  against  the  inroads  of  the  dealers  in 
contraband  trade.  Mr.  Necker  computes  the  number  of  these  patrols  at 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  This  shows  the  immense  difficulty  in  preventing 
that  species  of  traffic  where  there  is  an  inland  communication,  and  places  in  a 
strong  light  the  disadvantages  with  which  the  collection  of  duties  in  this 
country  would  be  incumbered,  if  by  disunion  the  states  should  be  placed  in 
a  situation  with  respect  to  each  other  resembling  that  of  France  with  respect 
to  her  neighbors.  The  arbitrary  and  vexatious  powers  with  which  the  patrols 
are  necessarily  armed  would  be  intolerable  in  a  free  country. 

If  on  the  contrary  there  be  but  one  government  pervading  all  the  states, 
there  will  be  as  to  the  principal  part  of  our  commerce  but  one  side  to  guard  — 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Vessels  arriving  directly  from  foreign  countries,  laden 
with  valuable  cargoes,  would  rarely  choose  to  hazard  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  critical  perils  which  would  attend  attempts  to  unlade  prior  to 
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their  coming  into  port.  They  would  have  to  dread  both  the  dangers  of  the 
coast  and  of  detection,  as  well  after  as  before  their  arrival  at  the  places  of 
their  final  destination.  An  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance  would  be  competent 
to  the  prevention  of  any  material  infractions  upon  the  rights  of  the  revenue. 
A  few  armed  vessels,  judiciously  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  our  ports,  might 
at  a  small  expense  be  made  useful  sentinels  of  the  laws.  And  the  government 
having  the  same  interest  to  provide  against  violations  everywhere,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  its  measures  in  each  state  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
render  them  effectual.  Here  also  we  should  preserve,  by  union,  an  advantage 
which  nature  holds  out  to  us  and  which  would  be  relinquished  by  separation. 
The  United  States  lie  at  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  all  other  places  with  which  they  would  have  extensive  con¬ 
nections  of  foreign  trade.  The  passage  from  them  to  us  in  a  few  hours,  or  in 
a  single  night,  as  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  Britain,  and  of  other 
neighboring  nations,  would  be  impracticable.  This  is  a  prodigious  security 
against  a  direct  contraband  with  foreign  countries;  but  a  circuitous  contraband 
to  one  state  through  the  medium  of  another  would  be  both  easy  and  safe. 
The  difference  between  a  direct  importation  from  abroad  and  an  indirect 
importation  through  the  channel  of  a  neighboring  state,  in  small  parcels, 
according  to  time  and  opportunity,  with  the  additional  facilities  of  inland 
communication,  must  be  palpable  to  every  man  of  discernment. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  one  national  government  would  be  able,  at  much 
less  expense,  to  extend  the  duties  on  imports  beyond  comparison  further  than 
would  be  practicable  to  the  states  separately,  or  to  any  partial  confederacies. 


THE  STANDING  ARMY  AS  A  PERIL  TO  A  REPUBLIC 

THE  disciplined  armies  always  kept  on  foot  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  though  they  bear  a  malignant  aspect  to  liberty  and  economy, 
have  notwithstanding  been  productive  of  the  signal  advantage  of 
rendering  sudden  conquests  impracticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid 
desolation  which  used  to  mark  the  progress  of  war  prior  to  their  introduction. 
The  art  of  fortification  has  contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  encircled  with  chains  of  fortified  places,  which  mutually  obstruct 
invasion.  Campaigns  are  wasted  in  reducing  two  or  three  frontier  garrisons, 
to  gain  admittance  into  an  enemy’s  country.  Similar  impediments  occur  at 
every  step,  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  delay  the  progress  of  an  invader. 
Formerly,  an  invading  army  would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  neighboring 
country  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  its  approach  could  be  received;  but 
now  a  comparatively  small  force  of  disciplined  troops,  acting  on  the  defensive, 
with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to  impede  and  finally  to  frustrate  the  enterprises 
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of  one  much  more  considerable.  The  history  of  war  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  no  longer  a  history  of  nations  subdued  and  empires  overturned,  but 
of  towns  taken  and  retaken;  of  battles  that  decide  nothing;  of  retreats  more 
beneficial  than  victories;  of  much  effort  and  little  acquisition. 

In  this  country  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed.  The  jealousy  of 
military  establishments  would  postpone  them  as  long  as  possible.  The  want 
of  fortifications,  leaving  the  frontiers  of  one  state  open  to  another,  would 
facilitate  inroads.  The  populous  states  would  with  little  difficulty  overrun 
their  less  populous  neighbors.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be  made  as 
difficult  to  be  retained.  War  therefore  would  be  desultory  and  predatory. 
Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the  train  of  irregulars.  The  calamities 
of  individuals  would  make  the  principal  figure  in  the  events  which  would 
characterize  our  military  exploits. 

This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought,  though  I  confess  it  would  not  long 
remain  a  just  one.  Safety  from  external  danger  is  the  most  powerful  director 
of  national  conduct.  Even  the  ardent  love  of  liberty  will  after  a  time  give 
way  to  its  dictates.  The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  property  incident  to 
war,  the  continual  effort  and  alarm  attendant  on  a  state  of  continual  danger, 
will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to  liberty  to  resort,  for  repose  and 
security,  to  institutions  which  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  civil  and 
political  rights.  To  be  more  safe,  they  at  length  become  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  less  free. 

The  institutions  chiefly  alluded  to  are  standing  armies  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent  appendages  of  military  establishments.  Standing  armies,  it  is  said,  are 
not  provided  against  in  the  new  Constitution;  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that 
they  may  exist  under  it.  Their  existence,  however,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
proposition,  is  at  most  problematical  and  uncertain.  But  standing  armies,  it 
may  be  replied,  must  inevitably  result  from  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy. 
Frequent  war  and  constant  apprehension,  which  require  a  state  of  as  constant 
preparation,  will  infallibly  produce  them.  The  weaker  states  or  confederacies 
would  first  have  recourse  to  them,  to  put  themselves  upon  an  equality  with 
their  more  potent  neighbors.  They  would  endeavor  to  supply  the  inferiority 
of  population  and  resources  by  a  more  regular  and  effective  system  of  defense, 
by  disciplined  troops,  and  by  fortifications.  They  would  at  the  same  time  be 
necessitated  to  strengthen  the  executive  arm  of  government,  in  doing  which 
their  constitutions  would  acquire  a  progressive  direction  towards  monarchy. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase  the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the 
legislative  authority. 

Their  expedients  which  have  been  mentioned  would  soon  give  the  states 
or  confederacies  that  made  use  of  them  a  superiority  over  their  neighbors. 
Small  states,  or  states  of  less  natural  strength,  under  vigorous  governments 
and  with  the  assistance  of  disciplined  armies  have  often  triumphed  over  large 
states,  or  states  of  greater  natural  strength,  which  have  been  destitute  of 
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these  advantages.  Neither  the  pride  nor  the  safety  of  the  more  important 
states  or  confederacies  would  permit  them  long  to  submit  to  this  mortifying 
and  adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quickly  resort  to  means  similar  to 
those  by  which  it  had  been  effected,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  lost  pre¬ 
eminence.  Thus  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  established  in  every  part  of 
this  country  the  same  engines  of  despotism  which  have  been  the  scourge  of 
the  Old  World.  This  at  least  would  be  the  natural  course  of  things;  and  our 
reasonings  will  be  the  more  likely  to  be  just,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
accommodated  to  this  standard. 


DO  REPUBLICS  PROMOTE  PEACE? 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  concurring  testimony  of  experience  in 
this  particular,  there  are  still  to  be  found  visionary  or  designing 
men  who  stand  ready  to  advocate  the  paradox  of  perpetual  peace 
between  the  states,  though  dismembered  and  alienated  from  each  other.  The 
genius  of  republics  (say  they)  is  pacific;  the  spirit  of  commerce  has  a  tendency 
to  soften  the  manners  of  men,  and  to  extinguish  those  inflammable  humors 
which  have  so  often  kindled  into  wars.  Commercial  republics  like  ours  will 
never  be  disposed  to  waste  themselves  in  ruinous  contentions  with  each  other. 
They  will  be  governed  by  mutual  interest,  and  will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual 
amity  and  concord. 

Is  it  not  (we  may  ask  these  projectors  in  politics)  the  true  interest  of  all 
nations  to  cultivate  the  same  benevolent  and  philosophic  spirit?  If  this  be 
their  true  interest,  have  they  in  fact  pursued  it?  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
invariably  been  found  that  momentary  passions  and  immediate  interests  have 
a  more  active  and  imperious  control  over  human  conduct  than  general  or 
remote  considerations  of  policy,  utility,  or  justice?  Have  republics  in  practice 
been  less  addicted  to  war  than  monarchies?  Are  not  the  former  administered 
by  men  as  well  as  the  latter?  Are  there  not  aversions,  predilections,  rivalships, 
and  desires  of  unjust  acquisitions  that  affect  nations  as  well  as  kings?  Are  not 
popular  assemblies  frequently  subject  to  the  impulse  of  rage,  resentment, 
jealousy,  avarice,  and  of  other  irregular  and  violent  propensities?  Is  it  not 
well  known  that  their  determinations  are  often  governed  by  a  few  individuals 
in  whom  they  place  confidence,  and  are  of  course  liable  to  be  tinctured  by  the 
passions  and  views  of  those  individuals?  Has  commerce  hitherto  done  any¬ 
thing  more  than  change  the  objects  of  war?  Is  not  the  love  of  wealth  as 
domineering  and  enterprising  a  passion  as  that  of  power  or  glory?  Have 
there  not  been  as  many  wars  founded  upon  commercial  motives,  since  that  has 
become  the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  as  were  berore  occasioned  by  the 
cupidity  of  territory  or  dominion?  Has  not  the  spirit  of  commerce  in  many 
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instances  administered  new  incentives  to  the  appetite,  both  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other?  Let  experience,  the  least  fallible  guide  of  human  opinions,  be 
appealed  to  for  an  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage  were  all  republics;  two  of  them, 
Athens  and  Carthage,  of  the  commercial  kind.  Yet  were  they  as  often  engaged 
in  wars,  offensive  and  defensive,  as  the  neighboring  monarchies  of  the  same 
times.  Sparta  was  little  better  than  a  well-regulated  camp;  and  Rome  was 
never  sated  of  carnage  and  conquest. 

Carthage,  though  a  commercial  republic,  was  the  aggressor  in  the  very  war 
that  ended  in  her  destruction.  Hannibal  had  carried  her  arms  into  the  heart 
of  Italy  and  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  before  Scipio  in  turn  gave  him  an  over¬ 
throw  in  the  territories  of  Carthage,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Venice  in  later  times  figured  more  than  once  in  wars  of  ambition,  till, 
becoming  an  object  of  terror  to  the  other  Italian  States,  Pope  Julius  II  found 
means  to  accomplish  that  formidable  league  which  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
power  and  pride  of  this  haughty  republic. 

The  provinces  of  Holland,  till  they  were  overwhelmed  in  debts  and  taxes, 
took  a  leading  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  They  had  furious 
contests  with  England  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  were  among  the  most 
persevering  and  most  implacable  of  the  opponents  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  government  of  Britain  the  representatives  of  the  people  compose  one 
branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Commerce  has  been  for  ages  the  pre¬ 
dominant  pursuit  of  that  country.  Few  nations,  nevertheless,  have  been  more 
frequently  engaged  in  war;  and  the  wars  in  which  that  kingdom  has  been 
engaged  have  in  numerous  instances  proceeded  from  the  people. 

There  have  been,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  almost  as  many  popular  as  royal 
wars.  The  cries  of  the  nation  and  the  importunities  of  their  representatives 
have  upon  various  occasions  dragged  their  monarchs  into  war,  or  continued 
them  in  it,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  and  sometimes  contrary  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  state.  In  that  memorable  struggle  for  superiority  between  the 
rival  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  which  so  long  kept  Europe  in  a  flame, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  antipathies  of  the  English  against  the  French, 
seconding  the  ambition  or  rather  the  avarice  of  a  favorite  leader,  protracted 
the  war  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by  sound  policy,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  court. 

The  wars  of  these  two  last-mentioned  nations  have  in  a  great  measure 
grown  out  of  commercial  considerations  —  the  desire  of  supplanting  and  the 
fear  of  being  supplanted,  either  in  particular  branches  of  traffic  or  in  the 
general  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation. 
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PERSONAL  INFLUENCE  IN  NATIONAL  POLITICS 

THE  causes  of  hostility  among  nations  are  innumerable.  There  are  some 
which  have  a  general  and  almost  constant  operation  upon  the  col¬ 
lective  bodies  of  society.  Of  this  description  are  the  love  of  power 
or  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  and  dominion  —  the  jealousy  of  power,  or  the 
desire  of  equality  and  safety.  There  are  others  which  have  a  more  circum¬ 
scribed  though  an  equally  operative  influence  within  their  spheres.  Such  are 
the  rivalships  and  competitions  of  commerce  between  commercial  nations. 
And  there  are  others,  not  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  former,  which 
take  their  origin  entirely  in  private  passions;  in  the  attachments,  enmities, 
interests,  hopes,  and  fears  of  leading  individuals  in  the  communities  of  which 
they  are  members.  Men  of  this  class,  whether  the  favorites  of  a  king  or  of  a 
people,  have  in  too  many  instances  abused  the  confidence  they  possessed;  and 
assuming  the  pretext  of  some  public  motive,  have  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice 
the  national  tranquillity  to  personal  advantage  or  personal  gratification. 

The  celebrated  Pericles,  in  compliance  with  the  resentment  of  a  prostitute, 
at  the  expense  of  much  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  countrymen,  attacked, 
vanquished,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Samnians.  The  same  man,  stimulated 
by  private  pique  against  the  Megarensians,  another  nation  of  Greece,  or  to 
avoid  a  prosecution  with  which  he  was  threatened  as  an  accomplice  in  a  sup¬ 
posed  theft  of  the  statuary  Phidias,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  accusations  prepared 
to  be  brought  against  him  for  dissipating  the  funds  of  the  state  in  the 
purchase  of  popularity,  or  from  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  was  the 
primitive  author  of  that  famous  and  fatal  war  distinguished  in  the  Grecian 
annals  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  which  after  various  vicissitudes, 
intermissions,  and  renewals,  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  ambitious  cardinal  who  was  prime  minister  to  Henry  VIII,  permitting 
his  vanity  to  aspire  to  the  triple  crown,  entertained  hopes  of  succeeding  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  splendid  prize  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
To  secure  the  favor  and  interest  of  this  enterprising  and  powerful  monarch, 
he  precipitated  England  into  a  war  with  France,  contrary  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  policy,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  safety  and  independence,  as  well 
of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  presided  by  his  counsels  as  of  Europe  in 
general.  For  if  there  ever  was  a  sovereign  who  bid  fair  to  realize  the  project 
of  universal  monarchy,  it  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  of  whose  intrigues 
Wolsey  was  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  dupe. 

The  influence  which  the  bigotry  of  one  female,  the  petulance  of  another, 
and  the  cabals  of  a  third,  had  in  the  contemporary  policy,  ferments,  and 
pacifications  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  are  topics  that  have  been  too 
often  descanted  upon  not  to  be  generally  known. 
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To  multiply  examples  of  the  agency  of  personal  considerations  in  the 
production  of  great  national  events,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  according  to 
their  direction,  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time.  Those  who  have  but  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  to  be  drawn, 
will  themselves  recollect  a  variety  of  instances;  and  those  who  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  not  stand  in  need  of  such  lights,  to  form 
their  opinion  either  of  the  reality  or  extent  of  that  agency. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION 

WE  may  indeed,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  have  reached  almost 
the  last  stage  of  national  humiliation.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
that  can  wound  the  pride  or  degrade  the  character  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation,  which  we  do  not  experience.  Are  there  engagements  to  the 
performance  of  which  we  are  held  by  every  tie  respectable  among  men?  these 
are  the  subjects  of  constant  and  unblushing  violation.  Do  we  owe  debts  to 
foreigners,  and  to  our  own  citizens,  contracted  in  a  time  of  imminent  peril, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  political  existence?  these  remain  without  any 
proper  or  satisfactory  provision  for  their  discharge.  Have  we  valuable  terri¬ 
tories  and  important  posts  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  which,  by 
express  stipulations,  ought  long  since  to  have  been  surrendered?  these  are 
still  retained,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  interests  not  less  than  of  our  rights. 
Are  we  in  a  condition  to  resent  or  to  repel  the  aggression?  we  have  neither 
troops,  nor  treasury,  nor  government.  Are  we  even  in  a  condition  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  dignity?  the  just  imputations  on  our  own  faith,  in  respect  to  the 
same  treaty,  ought  first  to  be  removed.  Are  we  entitled  by  nature  and  compact 
to  a  free  participation  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi?  Spain  excludes 
us  from  it.  Is  public  credit  an  indispensable  resource  in  time  of  public  danger? 
we  seem  to  have  abandoned  its  cause  as  desperate  and  irretrievable.  Is  com¬ 
merce  of  importance  to  national  wealth?  ours  is  at  the  lowest  point  of 
declension.  Is  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers  a  safeguard  against 
foreign  encroachments?  the  imbecility  of  our  government  even  forbids  them 
to  treat  with  us;  our  ambassadors  abroad  are  the  mere  pageants  of  mimic 
sovereignty.  Is  a  violent  and  unnatural  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  a 
symptom  of  national  distress?  the  price  of  improved  land  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  is  much  lower  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  waste 
land  at  market,  and  can  only  be  fully  explained  by  that  want  of  private  and 
public  confidence  which  is  so  alarmingly  prevalent  among  all  ranks,  and 
which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  depreciate  property  of  every  kind.  Is  private 
credit  the  friend  and  patron  of  industry?  that  most  useful  kind  which  relates 
to  borrowing  and  lending  is  reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  this 
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still  more  from  an  opinion  of  insecurity  than  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  To 
shorten  an  enumeration  of  particulars  which  can  afford  neither  pleasure  nor 
instruction,  it  may  in  general  be  demanded:  What  indication  is  there  of 
national  disorder,  poverty,  and  insignificance  that  could  befall  a  community 
so  peculiarly  blessed  with  natural  advantages  as  we  are,  which  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  dark  catalogue  of  our  public  misfortunes? 


INSTANCES  OF  THE  EVILS  OF  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY 

FROM  such  a  parade  of  constitutional  powers,  in  the  representatives 
and  head  of  this  [the  German]  Confederacy,  the  natural  supposition 
would  be  that  it  must  form  an  exception  to  the  general  character  which 
belongs  to  its  kindred  systems.  Nothing  would  be  further  from  the  reality. 
The  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  rests,  that  the  Empire  is  a  community 
of  sovereigns,  that  the  Diet  is  a  representation  of  sovereigns,  and  that  the 
laws  are  addressed  to  sovereigns,  renders  the  Empire  a  nerveless  body,  in¬ 
capable  of  regulating  its  own  members,  insecure  against  external  dangers,  and 
agitated  with  unceasing  fermentations  in  its  own  bowels. 

The  history  of  Germany  is  a  history  of  wars  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
princes  and  states  themselves;  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  strong  and  the 
oppression  of  the  weak;  of  foreign  intrusions  and  foreign  intrigues;  of 
requisitions  of  men  and  money  disregarded,  or  partially  complied  with;  of 
attempts  to  enforce  them,  altogether  abortive,  or  attended  with  slaughter  and 
desolation,  involving  the  innocent  with  the  guilty;  of  general  imbecility, 
confusion,  and  misery. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Emperor,  with  one  part  of  the  Empire  on  his 
side,  was  seen  engaged  against  the  other  princes  and  states.  In  one  of  the 
conflicts,  the  Emperor  himself  was  put  to  flight  and  very  near  being  made 
prisoner  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  late  King  of  Prussia  was  more  than 
once  pitted  against  his  imperial  sovereign,  and  commonly  proved  an  over¬ 
match  for  him.  Controversies  and  wars  among  the  members  themselves  have 
been  so  common,  that  the  German  annals  are  crowded  with  the  bloody  pages 
which  describe  them.  Previous  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Germany  was 
desolated  by  a  war  of  thirty  years,  in  which  the  Emperor  with  one  half  of 
the  Empire  was  on  one  side,  and  Sweden  with  the  other  half  on  the  opposite 
side.  Peace  was  at  length  negotiated  and  dictated  by  foreign  powers;  and  the 
articles  of  it,  to  which  foreign  powers  are  parties,  made  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Germanic  constitution.  .  .  . 

The  impossibility  of  maintaining  order  and  dispensing  justice  among  these 
sovereign  subjects  produced  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  Empire  into  nine 
or  ten  circles  or  districts;  of  giving  them  an  interior  organization;  and  of 
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charging  them  with  the  military  execution  of  the  laws  against  delinquent  and 
contumacious  members.  This  experiment  has  only  served  to  demonstrate  more 
fully  the  radical  vice  of  the  constitution.  Each  circle  is  the  miniature  picture 
of  the  deformities  of  this  political  monster.  They  either  fail  to  execute  their 
commissions,  or  they  do  it  with  all  the  devastation  and  carnage  of  civil  war. 
Sometimes  whole  circles  are  defaulters;  and  then  they  increase  the  mischief 
which  they  were  instituted  to  remedy.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  What  has  so  long  kept  this  disjointed  machine 
from  falling  entirely  to  pieces?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  weakness  of  most 
of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
foreign  powers;  the  weakness  of  most  of  the  principal  members,  compared 
with  the  formidable  powers  all  around  them;  the  vast  weight  and  influence 
which  the  Emperor  derives  from  his  separate  and  hereditary  dominions;  and 
the  interest  he  feels  in  preserving  a  system  with  which  his  family  pride  is 
connected,  and  which  constitutes  him  the  first  prince  in  Europe  —  these 
causes  support  a  feeble  and  precarious  union;  whilst  the  repellent  quality 
incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  which  time  continually  strengthens, 
prevents  any  reform  whatever,  founded  on  a  proper  consolidation.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  imagined,  if  this  obstacle  could  be  surmounted,  that  the  neighboring 
powers  would  suffer  a  revolution  to  take  place  which  would  give  to  the 
Empire  the  force  and  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Foreign  nations 
have  long  considered  themselves  as  interested  in  the  changes  made  by  events 
in  this  constitution;  and  have  on  various  occasions  betrayed  their  policy  of 
perpetuating  its  anarchy  and  weakness. 

If  more  direct  examples  were  wanting,  Poland,  as  a  government  over  local 
sovereigns,  might  not  improperly  be  taken  notice  of.  Nor  could  any  proof 
more  striking  be  given  of  the  calamities  flowing  from  such  institutions.  Equally 
unfit  for  self-government  and  self-defense,  it  has  long  been  at  the  mercy  of 
its  powerful  neighbors;  who  have  lately  had  the  mercy  to  disburden  it  of  one 
third  of  its  people  and  territories. 


ALEXANDER  WILSON 

IOVE  of  nature  is  a  deep-planted  human  instinct  that  finds  expression  in 
the  literature  of  every  people.  It  is  the  same  vital  interest  that  runs 
^  alike  through  the  lines  of  the  poet’s  verse  and  the  glowing  prose  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  naturalist.  The  poet  and  the  naturalist  are  often  united  in  the 
same  individual;  and  it  takes  only  some  circumstance  of  environment  to 
throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  faculties. 

Alexander  Wilson,  the  Paisley  Weaver,  was  a  poet,  who  through  force  of 
circumstances  became  the  "  Father  of  American  Ornithology.”  He  was  only 
"  one  of  the  minor  stars  in  the  heaven  of  Scotland’s  Makers.”  Not  to  be 
named  with  Ramsay,  or  Burns,  or  Nicoll,  he  yet  holds  a  place  with  Tannahill 
and  Nicholson,  William  Tennant,  and  other  of  the  lesser  poets. 

Wilson  was  born  of  honest  though  lowly  parents,  on  July  6,  1766,  in  the 
town  of  Paisley,  Scotland.  During  his  childhood  his  father  thought  to  fit  him 
for  a  learned  profession;  and  accordingly  he  was  placed  with  a  Mr.  Barlas, 
a  student  of  divinity,  whose  influence  undoubtedly  developed  in  the  lad  a 
love  for  things  literary.  His  mother’s  death,  his  father’s  second  marriage  and 
increasing  family,  prevented  the  furtherance  of  his  studies;  and  by  his  own 
request  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  bound  as  a  weaver  apprentice  to 
William  Duncan  of  Paisley.  Later  we  find  him  a  journeyman  weaver,  but  all 
the  while  brooding  over  his  inability  to  lead  a  life  of  study.  He  indulged  his 
fancy  in  frequent  rambles  through  the  woodlands,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Calder,  in  the  delights  of  which  his  poetic  nature  found  a  solace.  Many 
poems  and  fugitive  verses  written  about  this  time  are  full  of  the  rustic  scenes 
and  the  life  of  the  simple  folk  among  whom  he  dwelt.  For  a  time  he  worked 
at  the  loom  again  with  a  Mr.  Brodie,  a  man  of  some  attainment  in  learning, 
whose  friendly  influence  confirmed  Wilson’s  love  for  study.  During  these 
years  he  wandered  over  the  country,  gun  in  hand,  and  acquired  that  habit  of 
accurate  observation  which  went  far  toward  his  future  career  as  the  Pioneer 
Ornithologist  of  America. 

Discouraged  with  his  failure  to  succeed  at  home,  the  poet-weaver  embarked 
for  the  New  World,  and  arrived  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  July  1794. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  new  life  threw  Wilson  into  various  occupations  — 
peddler,  copper-plate  printer,  and  schoolmaster.  It  was  while  teaching  at 
Kingsessing,  near  Philadelphia,  that  he  formed  the  lifelong  friendship  with 
William  Bartram  the  botanist,  whose  beautiful  garden  home  stood  near  by  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  love  of  birds,  which  had  always  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  Wilson,  was  fostered  by  this  friendship;  and  the 
naturalist  side  of  his  nature  was  awakened. 
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Through  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  his  friend  Lawson  the  engraver, 
he  learned  to  draw,  though  past  his  fortieth  year;  and  the  making  of  an 
American  Ornithology  became  the  passion  of  his  life.  The  shadow  of  melan¬ 
choly  that  so  persistently  followed  him  was  largely  dispelled  by  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  study.  Across  the  mountains;  navigating  the  Ohio 
in  a  small  boat;  wandering  alone  through  the  wilderness  of  forest  and  swamp; 
sleeping  under  the  stars  or  in  the  rude  cabin  of  the  settler  —  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  ornithologist  sought,  studied,  and  drew  the  birds  of  the  Western  World. 
Some  of  his  letters  descriptive  of  the  wild  frontier  read  like  a  romance.  Many 
a  hitherto  unknown  bird  was  described  and  portrayed  through  his  indefati¬ 
gable  zeal.  Before  the  completion  of  his  last  volume  Wilson  fell  ill,  as  a  result 
of  exposure  in  the  pursuit  of  some  rare  bird,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  August 
23,  1813.  His  remains  lie  in  the  churchyard  of  Gloria  Dei  —  Old  Swede’s 
Church  —  Philadelphia.  His  work  is  his  monument. 

Wilson’s  life  and  writings  will  always  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  Even 
to  the  ornithologist,  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  vitality  of  his  work 
are  the  chief  charms.  The  poem  on  the  '  Fish-Hawk  ’  is  full  of  the  strong, 
fresh  breeze  and  local  color  of  the  beaches,  and  that  on  '  The  Bluebird  ’  — 
"  Wilson’s  Bluebird  ”  —  breathes  of  the  free,  open  air  of  the  country-side. 

Spencer  Trotter 


THE  BLUEBIRD 
From  '  American  Ornithology  ’ 

THE  usual  spring  and  summer  song  of  the  bluebird  is  a  soft,  agreeable, 
and  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered  with  open  quivering  wings;  and  is 
extremely  pleasing.  In  his  motions  and  general  character  he  has  great 
resemblance  to  the  robin-redbreast  of  Britain;  and  had  he  the  brown-olive  of 
that  bird,  instead  of  his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  him. 
Like  him,  he  is  known  to  almost  every  child;  and  shows  as  much  confidence 
in  man  by  associating  with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his  familiarity  in 
winter.  He  is  also  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  seldom  fighting  or 
quarreling  with  other  birds.  His  society  is  courted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country;  and  few  farmers  neglect  to  provide  for  him,  in  some  suitable  place, 
a  snug  little  summer-house,  ready-fitted  and  rent-free.  For  this  he  more  than 
sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  song,  and  the  multitude  of 
injurious  insects  which  he  daily  destroys.  Towards  fall  (that  is,  in  the  month 
of  October)  his  song  changes  to  a  single  plaintive  note,  as  he  passes  over  the 
yellow,  many-colored  woods;  and  its  melancholy  air  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
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approaching  decay  of  the  face  of  nature.  Even  after  the  trees  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  he  still  lingers  over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or  none  of  them  are  seen;  but  with 
every  return  of  mild  and  open  weather,  we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amidst  the 
fields  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  the  devastations  of  winter.  Indeed,  he 
appears  scarcely  ever  totally  to  forsake  us,  but  to  follow  fair  weather  through 
all  its  journeyings  till  the  return  of  spring. 

Such  are  the  mild  and  pleasing  manners  of  the  bluebird;  and  so  universally 
is  he  esteemed  that  I  have  often  regretted  that  no  pastoral  Muse  has  yet  arisen 
in  this  western  woody  world,  to  do  justice  to  his  name,  and  to  endear  him  to 
us  still  more  by  the  tenderness  of  verse,  as  has  been  done  to  his  representative 
in  Britain,  the  robin-redbreast.  A  small  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  I  have 
to  offer,  which  the  reader  I  hope  will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural  innocence. 

When  winter’s  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 

Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappearing, 

The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 

Oh  then  comes  the  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spring! 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  season. 

Then  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  weather; 

The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring, 

And  spicewood  and  sassafras  budding  together: 

Oh  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repair; 

Your  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure: 

The  bluebird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air, 

That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure! 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree, 

The  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple’s  sweet  blossoms; 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be, 

And  seizes  the  caitiffs  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 

He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  devours, 

The  worms  from  the  webs,  where  they  riot  and  welter: 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours, 

And  all  that  he  asks  is  —  in  summer  a  shelter. 

The  plowman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 

Now  searching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer  him; 

The  gardener  delights  in  his  sweet,  simple  strain, 

And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him; 
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The  slow  lingering  school-boys  forget  they’ll  be  chid, 

While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  them 
In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red, 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

When  all  the  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o’er, 

And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sallow, 

And  millions  of  warblers,  that  charmed  us  before, 

Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow  — 

The  bluebird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home, 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a  milder  tomorrow; 

Till,  forced  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam, 

He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow. 

While  spring’s  lovely  season  —  serene,  dewy,  warm  — 

The  green  face  of  earth,  and  the  pure  blue  of  heaven, 

Or  love’s  native  music  have  influence  to  charm, 

Or  sympathy’s  glow  to  our  feelings  is  given  — 

Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  bluebird  shall  be: 

His  voice,  like  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a  treasure; 

For,  through  bleakest  storms,  if  a  calm  he  but  see, 

He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasure! 

The  bluebird,  in  summer  and  fall,  is  fond  of  frequenting  open  pasture- 
fields;  and  there,  perching  on  the  stalks  of  the  great  mullein,  to  look  out  for 
passing  insects.  A  whole  family  of  them  are  often  seen  thus  situated,  as  if 
receiving  lessons  of  dexterity  from  their  more  expert  parents,  who  can  espy  a 
beetle  crawling  among  the  grass  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  after  feeding 
on  it,  instantly  resume  their  former  position.  But  whoever  informed  Dr. 
Latham  that  "  This  bird  is  never  seen  on  'trees,  though  it  makes  its  nest  in 
the  holes  of  them,”  might  as  well  have  said  that  the  Americans  are  never  seen 
in  the  streets,  though  they  build  their  houses  by  the  sides  of  them.  For  what 
is  there  in  the  construction  of  the  feet  and  claws  of  this  bird  to  prevent  it 
from  perching?  Or  what  sight  more  common  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  country 
than  the  bluebird  perched  on  the  top  of  a  peach  or  apple  tree;  or  among  the 
branches  of  those  reverend  broad-armed  chestnut  trees,  that  stand  alone  in 
the  middle  of  our  fields,  bleached  by  the  rains  and  blasts  of  ages? 
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THE  WILD  PIGEON 
From  '  American  Ornithology  ’ 

THIS  remarkable  bird  merits  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  our 
feathered  tribes  —  a  claim  to  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  justice; 
and  though  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  bounds  allotted  to  this 
account,  to  relate  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  this  species,  yet  no  circumstance 
shall  be  omitted  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (however  extraordinary  some  of 
these  may  appear)  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  its  history. 

The  wild  pigeon  of  the  United  States  inhabits  a  wide  and  extensive  region 
of  North  America  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Stony  Mountains;  beyond  which, 
to  the  westward,  I  have  not  heard  of  their  being  seen.  According  to  Mr. 
Hutchins,  they  abound  in  the  country  round  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  they 
usually  remain  as  late  as  December;  feeding,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  on  the  buds  of  juniper.  They  spread  over  the  whole  of  Canada; 
were  seen  by  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  near  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri, 
upwards  of  2500  miles  from  its  mouth,  reckoning  the  meanderings  of  the 
river;  were  also  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana  by  Colonel  Pike;  and 
extended  their  range  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  occasionally  visiting 
or  breeding  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  birds  is  their  associating 
together  —  both  in  their  migrations,  and  also  during  the  period  of  incubation 
—  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as  almost  to  surpass  belief;  and  which  has  no 
parallel  among  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribes  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  which  naturalists  are  acquainted. 

These  migrations  appear  to  be  undertaken  rather  in  quest  of  food  than 
merely  to  avoid  the  cold  of  the  climate:  since  we  find  them  lingering  in  the 
northern  regions,  around  Hudson’s  Bay,  so  late  as  December;  and  since  their 
appearance  is  so  casual  and  irregular,  sometimes  not  visiting  certain  districts 
for  several  years  in  any  considerable  numbers,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
innumerable.  I  have  witnessed  these  migrations  in  the  Genesee  country,  often 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  with  amazement;  but 
all  that  I  had  then  seen  of  them  were  mere  straggling  parties  when  compared 
with  the  congregated  millions  which  I  have  since  beheld  in  our  western  forests 
—  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  Indiana  Territory.  These  fertile 
and  extensive  regions  abound  with  the  nutritious  beech-nut,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  food  of  the  wild  pigeon.  In  seasons  when  these  nuts  are  abundant, 
corresponding  multitudes  of  pigeons  may  be  confidently  expected.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  having  consumed  the  whole  produce  of  the  beech-trees 
in  an  extensive  district,  they  discover  another,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of 
sixty  or  eighty  miles;  to  which  they  regularly  repair  every  morning,  and 
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return  as  regularly  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  in  the  evening  to  their  place  of 
general  rendezvous  —  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  roosting-place.  These 
roosting-places  are  always  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  occupy  a  large  extent 
of  forest.  When  they  have  frequented  one  of  these  places  for  some  time,  the 
appearance  it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  with  their  dung;  all  the  tender  grass  and  underwood  destroyed; 
the  surface  strewed  with  large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  birds  clustering  one  above  another;  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands 
of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe.  The  marks  of  this 
desolation  remain  for  many  years  on  the  spot;  and  numerous  places  could  be 
pointed  out,  where  for  several  years  after,  scarce  a  single  vegetable  made  its 
appearance. 

When  these  roosts  are  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants  from  considerable 
distances  visit  them  in  the  night,  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots  of  sulphur, 
and  various  other  engines  of  destruction.  In  a  few  hours  they  fill  many  sacks, 
and  load  their  horses  with  them.  By  the  Indians,  a  pigeon  roost  or  breeding- 
place  is  considered  an  important  source  of  national  profit  and  dependence 
for  that  season;  and  all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on  the  occasion. 
The  breeding-place  differs  from  the  former  in  its  greater  extent.  In  the 
western  countries  above  mentioned,  these  are  generally  in  beech  woods,  and 
often  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  the  country  for  a  great  way. 
Not  far  from  Shelbyville  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  about  five  years  ago, 
there  was  one  of  these  breeding-places  which  stretched  through  the  woods  in 
nearly  a  north  and  south  direction,  was  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was 
said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent!  In  this  tract,  almost  every  tree 
was  furnished  with  nests,  wherever  the  branches  could  accommodate  them. 
The  pigeons  made  their  first  appearance  there  about  the  ioth  of  April,  and 
left  it  altogether,  with  their  young,  before  the  25th  of  May. 

As  soon  as  the  young  were  fully  grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests, 
numerous  parties  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country 
came  with  wagons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils  —  many  of  them  accompanied 
by  the  greater  part  of  their  families  —  and  encamped  for  several  days  at  this 
immense  nursery.  Several  of  them  informed  me  that  the  noise  in  the  woods 
was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their  horses,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  person 
to  hear  another  speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The  ground  was  strewed 
with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs,  and  young  squab-pigeons,  which  had  been 
precipitated  from  above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs  were  fattening. 
Hawks,  buzzards,  and  eagles  were  sailing  about  in  great  numbers,  and 
seizing  the  squabs  from  their  nests  at  pleasure;  while  from  twenty  feet 
upwards  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  view  through  the  woods  presented  a 
perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  fluttering  multitudes  of  pigeons,  their 
wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled  with  the  frequent  crash  of  falling 
timber:  for  now  the  axemen  were  at  work,  cutting  down  those  trees  that  seemed 
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to  be  most  crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived  to  fell  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  their  descent  they  might  bring  down  several  others;  by  which  means 
the  falling  of  one  large  tree  sometimes  produced  two  hundred  squabs,  little 
inferior  in  size  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  mass  of  fat.  On  some  single 
trees,  upwards  of  one  hundred  nests  were  found,  each  containing  one  young 
only;  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  bird  not  generally  known  to 
naturalists.  It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  fluttering  millions, 
from  the  frequent  fall  of  large  branches  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
multitudes  above,  and  which  in  their  descent  often  destroyed  numbers  of  the 
birds  themselves;  while  the  clothes  of  those  engaged  in  traversing  the  woods 
were  completely  covered  with  the  excrements  of  the  pigeons. 

These  circumstances  were  related  to  me  by  many  of  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  community  in  that  quarter;  and  were  confirmed,  in  part,  by  what 
I  myself  witnessed.  I  passed  for  several  miles  through  this  same  breeding- 
place,  where  every  tree  was  spotted  with  nests,  the  remains  of  those  above 
described.  In  many  instances,  I  counted  upwards  of  ninety  nests  on  a  single 
tree;  but  the  pigeons  had  abandoned  this  place  for  another,  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  off  towards  Green  River,  where  they  were  said  at  that  time  to  be  equally 
numerous.  From  the  great  numbers  that  were  constantly  passing  overland  to 
or  from  that  quarter,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  mast 
had  been  chiefly  consumed  in  Kentucky;  and  the  pigeons,  every  morning  a 
little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the  Indiana  Territory,  the  nearest  part  of 
which  was  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Many  of  these  returned  before  ten  o’clock; 
and  the  great  body  generally  appeared,  on  their  return,  a  little  after  noon. 

I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  breeding-place  near 
Shelbyville,  and  was  traversing  the  woods  with  my  gun  on  my  way  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  when  about  one  o’clock,  the  pigeons,  which  I  had  observed  flying  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  northerly,  began  to  return  in  such  immense 
numbers  as  I  never  before  had  witnessed.  Coming  to  an  opening  by  the  side 
of  a  creek  called  the  Benson,  where  I  had  a  more  uninterrupted  view,  I  was 
astonished  at  their  appearance.  They  were  flying  with  great  steadiness  and 
rapidity  at  a  height  beyond  gunshot,  in  several  strata  deep;  and  so  close 
together  that  could  shot  have  reached  them,  one  discharge  could  not  have 
failed  of  bringing  down  several  individuals.  From  right  to  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  this  vast  procession  extended,  seeming  every¬ 
where  equally  crowded.  Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance  would 
continue,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  the  time,  and  sat  down  to  observe  them. 
It  was  then  half-past  one.  I  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a 
diminution  of  this  prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase  both  in 
numbers  and  rapidity;  and  anxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before  night,  I  rose 
and  went  on.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Kentucky 
River,  at  the  town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above  my 
head  seemed  as  numerous  and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Long  after  this  I  observed 
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them  in  large  bodies,  that  continued  to  pass  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  these 
again  were  followed  by  other  detached  bodies,  all  moving  in  the  same 
southeast  direction  till  after  six  in  the  evening.  The  great  breadth  of 
front  which  this  mighty  multitude  preserved,  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
corresponding  breadth  of  their  breeding-place;  which,  by  several  gentlemen 
who  had  lately  passed  through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several  miles. 
It  was  said  to  be  in  Green  County,  and  that  the  young  began  to  fly  about  the 
middle  of  March.  On  the  17th  of  April,  forty -nine  miles  beyond  Danville, 
and  not  far  from  Green  River,  I  crossed  this  same  breeding-place;  where 
the  nests,  for  more  than  three  miles,  spotted  every  tree:  the  leaves  not 
being  yet  out,  I  had  a  fair  prospect  of  them,  and  was  really  astonished  at 
their  numbers.  A  few  bodies  of  pigeons  lingered  yet  in  different  parts  of  the 
woods,  the  roaring  of  whose  wings  was  heard  in  various  quarters  around  me. 

All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  each  nest  contains  only  one  young  squab. 
These  are  so  extremely  fat  that  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  whites,  are 
accustomed  to  melt  down  the  fat  for  domestic  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  and  lard.  At  the  time  they  leave  the  nest  they  are  nearly  as  heavy  as 
the  old  ones;  but  become  much  leaner  after  they  are  turned  out  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

It  is  universally  asserted  in  the  western  countries  that  the  pigeons,  though 
they  have  only  one  young  at  a  time,  breed  thrice,  and  sometimes  four  times, 
in  the  same  season:  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  render  this  highly 
probable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  this  takes  place  during  that 
period  when  acorns,  beech-nuts,  etc.,  are  scattered  about  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  mellowed  by  the  frost.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  these 
alone:  buckwheat,  hempseed,  Indian  corn,  holly-berries,  blackberries,  huckle¬ 
berries,  and  many  others,  furnish  them  with  abundance  at  almost  all  seasons. 
The  acorns  of  the  live-oak  are  also  eagerly  sought  after  by  these  birds;  and 
rice  has  been  frequently  found  in  individuals  killed  many  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  nearest  rice  plantation.  The  vast  quantity  of  mast 
which  these  multitudes  consume  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  bears,  pigs,  squirrels, 
and  other  dependents  on  the  fruits  of  the  forest.  I  have  taken,  from  the  crop  of 
a  single  wild  pigeon,  a  good  handful  of  the  kernels  of  beech-nuts,  intermixed 
with  acorns  and  chestnuts. 

To  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  daily  consumption  of  one  of  these 
immense  flocks,  let  us  first  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  that  above 
mentioned,  as  seen  in  passing  between  Frankfort  and  the  Indiana  Territory. 
If  we  suppose  this  column  to  have  been  one  mile  in  breadth  (and  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  much  more) ,  and  that  it  moved  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  a  minute  —  four  hours,  the  time  it  continued  passing,  would  make  i,ts 
whole  length  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Again,  supposing  that  each  square 
yard  of  this  moving  body  comprehended  three  pigeons,  the  square  yards  in 
the  whole  space,  multiplied  by  three,  would  give  2,230,272,000  pigeons!  —  an 
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almost  inconceivable  multitude,  and  yet  probably  far  below  the  actual  amount. 
Computing  each  of  these  to  consume  half  a  pint  of  mast  daily,  the  whole 
quantity  at  this  rate  would  equal  17,424,000  bushels  per  day!  Heaven  has 
wisely  and  graciously  given  to  these  birds  rapidity  of  flight,  and  a  disposition 
to  range  over  vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  the  earth;  otherwise  they  must  have 
perished  in  the  districts  where  they  resided,  or  devoured  up  the  whole  pro¬ 
ductions  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  those  of  the  forests. 

A  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  flight  of  these  birds  must  not  be 
omitted:  The  appearance  of  large  detached  bodies  of  them  in  air,  and  the 
various  evolutions  they  display,  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  interesting.  In 
descending  the  Ohio  by  myself  in  the  month  of  February,  I  often  rested  on 
my  oars  to  contemplate  their  aerial  manoeuvers.  A  column  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  length  would  appear  from  Kentucky,  high  in  air,  steering  across  Indiana. 
The  leaders  of  this  great  body  would  sometimes  gradually  vary  their  course, 
until  it  formed  a  large  bend  of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  those  behind 
tracing  the  exact  route  of  their  predecessors.  This  would  continue  sometimes 
long  after  both  extremities  were  beyond  the  reach  of  sight;  so  that  the  whole, 
with  its  glittery  undulations,  marked  a  space  on  the  face  of  the  heavens  resem¬ 
bling  the  windings  of  a  vast  and  majestic  river.  When  this  bend  became  very 
great,  the  birds,  as  if  sensible  of  the  unnecessary  circuitous  course  they  were 
taking,  suddenly  changed  their  direction;  so  that  what  was  in  column  before 
became  an  immense  front,  straightening  all  its  indentures  until  it  swept  the 
heavens  in  one  vast  and  infinitely  extended  line.  Other  lesser  bodies  also  united 
with  each  other  as  they  happened  to  approach,  with  such  ease  and  elegance  of 
evolution,  forming  new  figures,  and  varying  these  as  they  united  or  separated, 
that  I  was  never  tired  of  contemplating  them.  Sometimes  a  hawk  would  make 
a  sweep  on  a  particular  part  of  the  column,  from  a  great  height,  when  almost 
as  quick  as  lightning  that  part  shot  downwards  out  of  the  common  track; 
but  soon  rising  again,  continued  advancing  at  the  same  height  as  before. 
This  inflection  was  continued  by  those  behind,  who  on  arriving  at  this  point 
dived  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth,  and  rising,  followed 
the  exact  path  of  those  that  went  before.  As  these  vast  bodies  passed  over  the 
river  near  me,  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  before  smooth  as  glass, 
appeared  marked  with  innumerable  dimples,  occasioned  by  the  dropping  of 
their  dung,  resembling  the  commencement  of  a  shower  of  large  drops  of  rain 
or  hail. 

Happening  to  go  ashore  one  charming  afternoon  to  purchase  some  milk 
at  a  house  that  stood  near  the  river,  and  while  talking  with  the  people  within 
doors,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  astonishment  at  a  loud  rushing  roar,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  instant  darkness;  which  on  the  first  moment  I  took  for  a  tornado, 
about  to  overwhelm  the  house  and  everything  around  in  destruction.  The 
people,  observing  my  surprise,  coolly  said,  "  It  is  only  the  pigeons  ”;  and  on 
running  out,  I  beheld  a  flock  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  width  sweeping  along 
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very  low,  between  the  house  and  the  mountain  or  height  that  formed  the  second 
bank  of  the  river.  These  continued  passing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  at  length  varied  their  bearing  so  as  to  pass  over  the  mountain, 
behind  which  they  disappeared  before  the  rear  came  up. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  though  they  never  appear  in  such  unparalleled  mul¬ 
titudes,  they  are  sometimes  very  numerous;  and  great  havoc  is  then  made 
amongst  them  with  the  gun,  the  clapnet,  and  various  other  implements  of 
destruction.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  in  a  town  that  the  pigeons  are  flying 
numerously  in  the  neighborhood,  the  gunners  rise  en  masse;  the  clap-nets  are 
spread  out  on  suitable  situations,  commonly  on  an  open  height  in  an  old  buck¬ 
wheat  held;  four  or  five  live  pigeons,  with  their  eyelids  sewed  up,  are  fastened 
on  a  movable  stick;  a  small  hut  of  branches  is  fitted  up  for  the  fowler,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards;  by  the  pulling  of  a  string,  the  stick  on  which 
the  pigeons  rest  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  which  produced  a  flut¬ 
tering  of  their  wings  similar  to  that  of  birds  just  alighting;  this  being  perceived 
by  the  passing  flocks,  they  descend  with  great  rapidity,  and  finding  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  strewed  about,  begin  to  feed,  and  are  instantly,  by  the  pulling 
of  a  cord,  covered  by  the  net.  In  this  manner  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
dozen  have  been  caught  at  one  sweep.  Meantime  the  air  is  darkened  with 
large  bodies  of  them,  moving  in  various  directions;  the  woods  also  swarm  with 
them  in  search  of  acorns;  and  the  thundering  of  musketry  is  perpetual  on  all 
sides  from  morning  to  night.  Wagon-loads  of  them  are  poured  into  market, 
where  they  sell  from  fifty  to  twenty-five,  and  even  twelve  cents,  per  dozen; 
and  pigeons  become  the  order  of  the  day  at  dinner,  breakfast,  and  supper, 
until  the  very  name  becomes  sickening.  When  they  have  been  kept  alive,  and 
fed  for  some  time  on  corn  and  buckwheat,  their  flesh  acquires  great  superior¬ 
ity;  but  in  their  common  state  they  are  dry  and  blackish,  and  far  inferior  to 
the  full-grown  young  ones  or  squabs. 

The  nest  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  formed  of  a  few  dry  slender  twigs  carelessly 
put  together,  and  with  so  little  concavity  that  the  young  one,  when  half 
grown,  can  easily  be  seen  from  below.  The  eggs  are  pure  white.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  hawks,  and  sometimes  the  bald  eagle  himself,  hover  about  these 
breeding-places,  and  seize  the  old  or  the  young  from  the  nest  amidst  the  rising 
multitudes,  and  with  the  most  daring  effrontery.  The  young,  when  beginning 
to  fly,  confine  themselves  to  the  under  part  of  the  tall  woods,  where  there  is  no 
brush,  and  where  nuts  and  acorns  are  abundant,  searching  among  the  leaves 
for  mast;  and  appear  like  a  prodigious  torrent  rolling  along  through  the 
woods,  every  one  striving  to  be  in  the  front.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  shot 
while  in  this  situation.  A  person  told  me  that  he  once  rode  furiously  into 
one  of  these  rolling  multitudes,  and  picked  up  thirteen  pigeons  which  had 
been  trampled  to  death  by  his  horse’s  feet.  In  a  few  minutes  they  will  beat 
the  whole  nuts  from  a  tree  with  their  wings,  while  all  is  a  scramble  both 
above  and  below  for  the  same.  They  have  the  same  cooing  notes  common  to 
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domestic  pigeons,  but  much  less  of  their  gesticulations.  In  some  flocks  you 
will  And  nothing  but  young  ones,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
motley  dress.  In  others  they  will  be  mostly  females;  and  again  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  males  with  few  or  no  females.  I  cannot  account  for  this  in  any  other 
way  than  that,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  males  are  exclusively  en¬ 
gaged  in  procuring  food,  both  for  themselves  and  their  mates;  and  the  young, 
being  unable  yet  to  undertake  these  extensive  excursions,  associate  together 
accordingly.  But  even  in  winter  I  know  of  several  species  of  birds  who  sepa¬ 
rate  in  this  manner;  particularly  the  red-winged  starling,  among  whom  thou¬ 
sands  of  old  males  may  be  found,  with  few  or  no  young  or  females  along 
with  them. 

Stragglers  from  these  immense  armies  settle  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  particularly  among  the  beech  woods,  and  in  the  pine  and  hemlock 
woods  of  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Pennant  in¬ 
forms  us  that  they  breed  near  Moose  Fort  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  N.  lat.  5 1 0 ; 
and  I  myself  have  seen  the  remains  of  a  large  breeding-place  as  far  south  as 
the  country  of  the  Chactaws,  in  lat.  320.  In  the  former  of  these  places  they 
are  said  to  remain  until  December:  from  which  circumstance  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  regular  in  their  migrations,  like  many  other  species,  but 
rove  about,  as  scarcity  of  food  urges  them.  Every  spring,  however,  as  well  as 
fall,  more  or  less  of  them  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia;  but 
it  is  only  once  in  several  years  that  they  appear  in  such  formidable  bodies; 
and  this  commonly  when  the  snows  are  heavy  to  the  north,  the  winter  here 
more  than  usually  mild,  and  acorns,  etc.,  abundant. 

The  passenger  pigeon  is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  ex¬ 
tent;  bill,  black;  nostril,  covered  by  a  high  rounding  protuberance;  eye, 
brilliant  fiery  orange,  orbit,  or  space  surrounding  it,  purplish  flesh-colored 
skin;  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  chin,  a  fine  slate-blue,  lightest  on 
the  chin;  throat,  breast,  and  sides,  as  far  as  the  thighs,  a  reddish  hazel;  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  same,  resplendent  changeable  gold,  green, 
and  purplish  crimson  —  the  latter  most  predominant;  the  ground  color 
slate;  the  plumage  of  this  part  is  of  a  peculiar  structure,  ragged  at  the  ends; 
belly  and  vent,  white;  lower  part  of  the  breast,  fading  into  a  pale  vinaceous 
red;  thighs,  the  same;  legs  and  feet,  lake,  seamed  with  white;  back,  rump, 
and  tail  coverts,  dark  slate,  spotted  on  the  shoulders  with  a  few  scattered 
marks  of  black;  the  scapulars,  tinged  with  brown;  greater  coverts,  light 
slate;  primaries  and  secondaries,  dull  black,  the  former  tipped  and  edged 
with  brownish  white;  tail,  long  and  greatly  cuneiform,  all  the  feathers 
tapering  towards  the  point,  the  two  middle  ones  plain  deep  black,  the  other 
five  on  each  side  hoary  white,  lightest  near  the  tips,  deepening  into  bluish 
near  the  bases,  where  each  is  crossed  on  the  inner  vane  with  a  broad  spot  of 
black,  and  nearer  the  root  with  another  of  ferruginous;  primaries,  edged  with 
white;  bastard  wing,  black. 
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The  female  is  about  half  an  inch  shorter,  and  an  inch  less  in  extent; 
breast,  cinerous  brown;  upper  part  of  the  neck,  inclining  to  ash;  the  spot  of 
changeable  gold,  green,  and  carmine,  much  less,  and  not  so  brilliant;  tail 
coverts,  brownish  slate;  naked  orbits,  slate-colored;  in  all  other  respects  like 
the  male  in  color,  but  less  vivid,  and  more  tinged  with  brown;  the  eye  not  so 
brilliant  an  orange.  In  both,  the  tail  has  only  twelve  feathers. 


THE  FISH-HAWK,  OR  OSPREY 


THE  regular  arrival  of  this  noted  bird  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the 
busy  season  of  fishing  commences,  adds  peculiar  interest  to  its  first 
appearance,  and  procures  it  many  a  benediction  from  the  fishermen. 
With  the  following  lines,  illustrative  of  these  circumstances,  I  shall  conclude 
its  history:  — 

Soon  as  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year, 

Bends  to  our  northern  clime  his  bright  career, 

And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep; 

When  freezing  tempests  back  to  Greenland  ride, 

And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide: 

True  to  the  season,  o’er  our  sea-beat  shore, 

The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 

With  broad  unmoving  wing,  and  circling  slow, 

Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below; 

Sweeps  down  like  lightning,  plunges  with  a  roar. 

And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 

The  long-housed  fisherman  beholds  with  joy, 

The  well-known  signals  of  his  rough  employ; 

And  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along, 

Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song: 
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The  osprey  sails  above  the  Sound, 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying; 

The  herring-shoals  swarm  thick  around, 

The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts!  let’s  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep  — 

"  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher!  ” 
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She  brings  us  fish  —  she  brings  us  spring, 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth  and  plenty; 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 

Sheep’s-head  and  drum,  and  old-wives  dainty. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts!  let’s  seek  the  deep, 

Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 

Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep  — 

"  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher! 

She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree, 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  ’em; 

Like  us,  for  fish  she  sails  the  sea, 

And  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  ’em. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts!  let’s  seek  the  deep, 

Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
While  slow  the  bending  net  we  sweep  — 

"  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher! 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

THE  chief  distinction  in  character  between  John  Adams  and  his  son  is 
the  strangest  one  imaginable,  when  one  remembers  that  to  the  fiery, 
combative,  bristling  Adams  blood  was  added  an  equal  strain  from  the 
gay,  genial,  affectionate  Abigail  Smith.  The  son,  though  of  deep  inner  affec¬ 
tions,  and  even  hungering  for  good  will  if  it  would  come  without  his  help, 
was  on  the  surface  incomparably  colder,  harsher,  and  thornier  than  his  father, 
with  all  the  socially  repellent  traits  of  the  race  and  none  of  the  softer  ones. 
The  father  could  never  control  his  tongue  or  his  temper,  and  not  always  his 
head;  the  son  never  lost  the  bridle  of  either,  and  much  of  his  terrible  power 
in  debate  came  from  his  ability  to  make  others  lose  theirs  while  perfectly 
keeping  his  own.  The  father  had  plenty  of  warm  friends  and  allies  —  at  the 
worst  he  worked  with  half  a  party;  the  son  in  the  most  superb  part  of  his 
career  had  no  friends,  no  allies,  no  party  except  the  group  of  constituents  who 
kept  him  in  Congress.  The  father’s  self-confidence  deepened  in  the  son  to  a 
solitary  and  even  contemptuous  gladiatorship  against  the  entire  government 
of  the  country,  for  long  years  of  hate  and  peril.  The  father’s  irritable  though 
generous  vanity  changed  in  the  son  to  an  icy  contempt  or  white-hot  scorn  of 
nearly  all  around  him.  The  father’s  spasms  of  acrimonious  judgment  steadied 
in  the  son  to  a  constant  rancor  always  finding  new  objects.  But  only  John 
Quincy  Adams  could  have  done  the  work  awaiting  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
each  of  his  unamiable  qualities  strengthened  his  fiber  to  do  it.  And  if  a  man 
is  to  be  judged  by  his  fruits,  Mr.  Morse  is  justified  in  saying  that  he  was  "  not 
only  pre-eminent  in  ability  and  acquirements,  but  even  more  to  be  honored 
for  profound,  immutable  honesty  of  purpose,  and  broad,  noble  humanity  of 
aims.” 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States  was 
cradled  in  statesmanship.  Born  July  n,  1767,  he  was  a  little  lad  of  ten  when 
he  accompanied  his  father  on  the  French  mission.  Eighteen  months  elapsed 
before  he  returned,  and  three  months  later  he  was  again  upon  the  water, 
bound  once  more  for  the  French  capital.  There  were  school  days  in  Paris, 
and  other  school  days  in  Amsterdam  and  in  Leyden;  but  the  boy  was  only 
fourteen  —  the  mature  old  child!  —  when  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
private  secretary  and  interpreter  to  Francis  Dana,  just  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  Such  was  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  a  public  career  which  began  in  earnest  in  1794,  and  lasted,  with 
slight  interruptions,  for  fifty-four  years.  Minister  to  the  United  Netherlands, 
to  Russia,  to  Prussia,  and  to  England;  commissioner  to  frame  the  Treaty  of 
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Ghent  which  ended  the  war  of  1812;  State  Senator,  United  States  Senator; 
Secretary  of  State,  a  position  in  which  he  made  the  treaty  with  Spain  which 
conceded  Florida,  and  enunciated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  before  Monroe  and 
far  more  thoroughly  than  he;  President,  and  then  for  many  years  Member  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  —  it  is  strange  to  find  this  man  writing 
in  his  later  years,  "  My  whole  life  has  been  a  succession  of  disappointments. 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  a  single  instance  of  success  to  anything  that  I  ever 
undertook.” 

It  is  true,  however,  that  his  successes  and  even  his  glories  always  had  some 
bitter  ingredient  to  spoil  their  flavor.  As  United  States  Senator  he  was 
practically  "  boycotted,”  for  years,  even  by  his  own  party  members,  because 
he  was  an  Adams.  In  1807  he  definitely  broke  with  the  Federalist  party  — 
for  what  he  regarded  as  its  slavish  crouching  under  English  outrages,  conduct 
which  had  been  for  years  estranging  him  —  by  supporting  Jefferson’s  Em¬ 
bargo,  as  better  than  no  show  of  resistance  at  all;  and  was  for  a  generation 
denounced  by  the  New  England  Federalists  as  a  renegade  for  the  sake  of 
office  and  a  traitor  to  New  England.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  practically 
censured  him  in  1808,  and  he  resigned. 

His  winning  of  the  Presidency  brought  pain  instead  of  pleasure:  he  valued 
it  only  as  a  token  of  national  confidence,  got  it  only  as  a  minority  candidate 
in  a  divided  party,  and  was  denounced  by  the  Jacksonians  as  a  corrupt 
political  bargainer.  And  his  later  Congressional  career,  though  his  chief  title 
to  glory,  was  one  long  martyrdom  (even  though  its  worst  pains  were  self- 
inflicted)  ,  and  he  never  knew  the  immense  victory  he  had  actually  won.  The 
"  old  man  eloquent,”  after  ceasing  to  be  President,  was  elected  in  1830  by  his 
home  district  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  regularly  re-elected  till  his 
death.  For  a  long  time  he  bore  the  anti-slavery  standard  almost  alone  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  a  unique  and  picturesque  figure,  rousing  every  demon  of 
hatred  in  his  fellow-members,  in  constant  and  envenomed  battle  with  them, 
and  more  than  a  match  for  them  all.  He  fought  single-handed  for  the  right 
of  petition  as  an  indefeasible  right,  not  hesitating  to  submit  a  petition  from 
citizens  of  Virginia  praying  for  his  own  expulsion  from  Congress  as  a  nuisance. 
In  1836  he  presented  a  petition  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ladies, 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  "  for,  I  said,  I  had  not  yet  brought  myself  to  doubt 
whether  females  were  citizens.”  After  eight  years  of  persistent  struggle  against 
the  "  Atherton  Gag  Law,”  which  practically  denied  the  right  of  petition  in 
matters  relating  to  slavery,  he  carried  a  vote  rescinding  it,  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  again  enacted.  He  had  a  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  February  21,  1848,  and  died  two  days  later. 

As  a  writer  he  was  perspicuous,  vigorous,  and  straightforward.  He  had 
entered  Harvard  in  the  middle  of  the  college  course,  and  been  graduated  with 
honors.  He  had  then  studied  and  practised  law.  He  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  at  Harvard  from  1806  to  1809,  and  was  well  drilled  in  the  use 
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of  language,  but  was  too  downright  in  his  temper  and  purposes  to  spend 
much  labor  upon  artistic  effects.  He  kept  an  elaborate  diary  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  —  since  published  in  twelve  volumes  of  '  Memoirs  ’  by  his 
son  Charles  Francis  Adams;  a  vast  storehouse  of  material  relating  to  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  but,  as  published,  largely  restricted  to  public 
affairs.  He  delivered  orations  on  Lafayette,  on  Madison,  on  Monroe,  on 
Independence,  and  on  the  Constitution;  published  essays  on  the  Masonic 
Institution  and  various  other  matters;  a  report  on  weights  and  measures,  of 
enormous  labor  and  permanent  value;  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory; 
a  tale  in  verse  on  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  '  Dermot  Mac- 
Morrogh  ’;  an  account  of  Travels  in  Silesia;  and  a  volume  of  '  Poems  of 
Religion  and  Society.’  He  had  some  facility  in  rhyme,  but  his  judgment  was 
not  at  fault  in  informing  him  that  he  was  not  a  poet.  Mr.  Morse  says  that 
"  No  man  can  have  been  more  utterly  void  of  a  sense  of  humor  or  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  wit  ”;  and  yet  he  very  fairly  anticipated  Holmes  in  his  poem  on 
'The  Wants  of  Man,’  and  hits  rather  neatly  a  familiar  foible  in  the  verse 
with  which  he  begins  '  Dermot  MacMorrogh  ’:  — 

’Tis  strange  how  often  readers  will  indulge 
Their  wits  a  mystic  meaning  to  discover; 

Secrets  ne’er  dreamt  of  by  the  bard  divulge, 

And  where  he  shoots  a  duck,  will  find  a  plover; 

Satiric  shafts  from  every  line  promulge, 

Detect  a  tyrant  where  he  draws  a  lover: 

Nay,  so  intent  his  hidden  thoughts  to  see, 

Cry,  if  he  paint  a  scoundrel  —  "  That  means  me.” 


Selections  from  Letters  and  Memoirs  used  by  permission  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

LETTER  TO  HIS  FATHER 
(At  the  Age  of  Ten) 

DEAR  Sir  —  I  love  to  receive  letters  very  well;  much  better  than  I  love 
to  write  them.  I  make  but  a  poor  figure  at  composition,  my  head  is 
too  fickle,  my  thoughts  are  running  after  birds  eggs  play  and 
trifles,  till  I  get  vexed  with  myself.  Mamma  has  a  troublesome  task  to  keep  me 
steady,  and  I  own  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  but  just  entered  the  third 
volume  of  Smollett,  tho’  I  had  designed  to  have  got  it  half  through  by  this 
time.  I  have  determined  this  week  to  be  more  diligent,  as  Mr.  Thaxter  will 
be  absent  at  Court,  and  I  cannot  pursue  my  other  studies.  I  have  Set  myself 
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a  Stent  and  determine  to  read  the  3rd  volume  Half  out.  If  I  can  but  keep 
my  resolution,  I  will  write  again  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  give  a  better 
account  of  myself.  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would  give  me  some  instructions,  with 
regard  to  my  time,  and  advise  me  how  to  proportion  my  Studies  and  my  Play, 
in  writing,  and  I  will  keep  them  by  me,  and  endeavor  to  follow  them.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  with  a  present  determination  of  growing  better,  yours. 

P.  S.  —  Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me  with  a  Blank  Book,  I  will 
transcribe  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  I  meet  with  in  my  reading,  which 
will  serve  to  fix  them  upon  my  mind. 


FROM  THE  'MEMOIRS’ 


(At  the  Age  of  Eighteen) 


A  PRIL  26th,  1785. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Gerry  of  Feb.  25th  Says  that 
Zj\  Mr.  Adams  is  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of  London. 
i  )V  I  believe  he  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  I  fear  his  duty  will  induce  him  to  make  exertions  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  his  health.  I  wish,  however,  it  may  be  otherwise.  Were  I 
now  to  go  with  him,  probably  my  immediate  satisfaction  might  be  greater 
than  it  will  be  in  returning  to  America.  After  having  been  traveling  for  these 
seven  years  almost  all  over  Europe,  and  having  been  in  the  World,  and  among 
company,  for  three;  to  return  to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  the  pale  of  a  Col¬ 
lege,  subjected  to  all  the  rules  which  I  have  so  long  been  freed  from;  then 
to  plunge  into  the  dry  and  tedious  study  of  the  Law  for  three  years;  and 
afterwards  not  expect  (however  good  an  opinion  I  may  have  of  myself)  to 
bring  myself  into  notice  under  three  or  four  years  more;  if  ever!  It  is  really 
a  prospect  somewhat  discouraging  for  a  youth  of  my  ambition  (for  I  have 
ambition,  though  I  hope  its  object  is  laudable) .  But  still 


"  Oh!  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  Princes’  favors  ” 

or  on  those  of  anybody  else.  I  am  determined  that  so  long  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  my  own  living  in  an  honorable  manner,  I  will  depend  upon  no  one.  My 
Father  has  been  so  much  taken  up  all  his  lifetime  with  the  interests  of  the 
public,  that  his  own  fortune  has  suffered  by  it;  so  that  his  children  will  have 
to  provide  for  themselves,  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  if  I  loiter  away 
my  precious  time  in  Europe  and  shun  going  home  until  I  am  forced  to  it. 
With  an  ordinary  share  of  Common  sense  which  I  hope  I  enjoy,  at  least  in 
America  I  can  live  independent  and  free;  and  rather  than  live  otherwise  I 
would  wish  to  die  before  the  time  when  I  shall  be  left  at  my  own  discretion. 
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I  have  before  me  a  striking  example  of  the  distressing  and  humiliating  situ¬ 
ation  a  person  is  reduced  to  by  adopting  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and  I  am 
determined  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error. 


FROM  THE  'MEMOIRS’ 

JANUARY  14TH,  1831.  —  I  received  a  letter  from  John  C.  Calhoun,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  his  present  controversy 
with  President  Jackson  and  William  H.  Crawford.  He  questions  me 
concerning  the  letter  of  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Monroe  which  Craw¬ 
ford  alleges  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Cabinet  meetings  on  the  Seminole 
War,  and  asks  for  copies,  if  I  think  proper  to  give  them,  of  Crawford’s 
letter  to  me  which  I  received  last  summer,  and  of  my  answer.  I  answered  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  letter  immediately,  rigorously  confining  myself  to  the  direct  object 
of  his  inquiries.  This  is  a  new  bursting  out  of  the  old  and  rancorous  feud  be¬ 
tween  Crawford  and  Calhoun,  both  parties  to  which,  after  suspending  their 
animosities  and  combining  together  to  effect  my  ruin,  are  appealing  to  me 
for  testimony  to  sustain  themselves  each  against  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
occasions  upon  which  I  shall  eminently  need  the  direction  of  a  higher  power 
to  guide  me  in  every  step  of  my  conduct.  I  see  my  duty  to  discard  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  treatment  of  me;  to  adhere,  in  everything  that  I  shall  say 
or  write,  to  the  truth;  to  assert  nothing  positively  of  which  I  am  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain;  to  deny  nothing  upon  which  there  remains  a  scruple  of  doubt 
upon  my  memory;  to  conceal  nothing  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  divulge,  and 
which  may  promote  truth  and  justice  between  the  parties.  With  these  princi¬ 
ples,  I  see  further  the  necessity  for  caution  and  prudence  in  the  course 
I  shall  take.  The  bitter  enmity  of  all  three  of  the  parties  —  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
and  Crawford  —  against  me,  an  enmity  the  more  virulent  because  kindled  by 
their  own  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  me,  the  interest  which  every  one  of 
them,  and  all  their  partisans,  have  in  keeping  up  that  load  of  obloquy  and 
public  odium  which  their  foul  calumnies  have  brought  down  upon  me;  and  the 
disfavor  in  which  I  stand  before  a  majority  of  the  people,  excited  against  me 
by  their  artifices  —  their  demerits  to  me  are  proportioned  to  the  obligations 
to  me  —  Jackson’s  the  greatest,  Crawford’s  the  next,  Calhoun’s  the  least  of 
positive  obligation,  but  darkened  by  his  double-faced  setting  himself  up  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  me  in  1821,  his  prevarications  between 
Jackson  and  me  in  1824,  and  his  icy-hearted  dereliction  of  all  the  decencies 
of  social  intercourse  with  me,  solely  from  the  terror  of  Jackson,  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1829.  I  walk  between  burning  plowshares;  let  me  be  mindful 
where  I  place  my  foot. 
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FROM  THE  '  MEMOIRS  ’ 

JUNE  ym,  1833.  —  The  first  seedling  apple-tree  that  I  had  observed  on 
my  return  here  just  out  of  the  ground  was  on  the  22d  of  April.  It  had 
grown  slowly  but  constantly  since,  and  had  put  out  five  or  six  leaves. 
Last  evening,  after  my  return  from  Boston,  I  saw  it  perfectly  sound. 
This  morning  I  found  it  broken  off,  leaving  one  lobe  of  the  seed-leaves,  and 
one  leaf  over  it.  This  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  bug,  or  perhaps  of  a 
caterpillar.  It  would  not  be  imaginable  to  any  person  free  from  hobby-horse 
or  fanciful  attachments,  how  much  mortification  such  an  incident  occasions. 
St.  Evremond,  after  removing  into  the  country,  returned  to  a  city  life  be¬ 
cause  he  found  himself  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  a  pigeon.  His  conclusion  was, 
that  rural  life  induced  exorbitant  attachment  to  insignificant  objects.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  conformable  to  this.  My  natural  propensity  was  to  raise  trees, 
fruit  and  forest,  from  the  seed.  I  had  it  in  early  youth,  but  the  course  of 
my  life  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  pursuing  the  bent  of  my  inclination. 
One  shellbark-walnut-tree  in  my  garden,  the  root  of  which  I  planted  8th 
October,  1804,  and  one  Mazzard  cherry-tree  in  the  grounds  north  of  the 
house,  the  stone  of  which  I  planted  about  the  same  time,  are  the  only  remains 
of  my  experiments  of  so  ancient  a  date.  Had  my  life  been  spent  in  the 
country,  and  my  experiments  commenced  while  I  was  at  College,  I  should 
now  have  a  large  fruit  garden,  flourishing  orchards  of  native  fruit,  and  very 
valuable  forests;  instead  of  which  I  have  a  nursery  of  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  half  full  of  seedlings,  from  five  years  to  five  days  old,  bearing  for 
the  first  time  perhaps  twenty  peaches,  and  a  few  blossoms  of  apricots  and 
cherries;  and  hundreds  of  seedlings  of  the  present  year  perishing  from  day  to 
day  before  my  eyes. 


FROM  THE  '  MEMOIRS  ’ 

SEPTEMBER  9TH,  1833.  —  Cold  and  cloudy  day,  clearing  off  toward 
evening.  In  the  multitudinous  whimseys  of  a  disabled  mind  and  body, 
the  thick-coming  fancies  often  come  to  me  that  the  events  which  affect 
my  life  and  adventures  are  specially  shaped  to  disappoint  my  purposes.  My 
whole  life  has  been  a  succession  of  disappointments.  I  can  scarcely  recollect 
a  single  instance  of  success  to  anything  that  I  ever  undertook.  Yet,  with  fervent 
gratitude  to  God,  I  confess  that  my  life  has  been  equally  marked  by  great 
and  signal  successes  which  I  neither  aimed  at  nor  anticipated.  Fortune,  by 
which  I  understand  Providence,  has  showered  blessings  upon  me  profusely. 
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But  they  have  been  blessings  unforeseen  and  unsought.  Non  nobis  Domine, 
non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam!  I  ought  to  have  been  taught  by  it 
three  lessons:  —  i.  Of  implicit  reliance  upon  Providence.  2.  Of  humility 
and  humiliation;  the  thorough  conviction  of  my  own  impotence  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything.  3.  Of  resignation;  and  not  to  set  my  heart  upon  anything 
which  can  be  taken  from  me  or  denied. 


THE  MISSION  OF  AMERICA 
From  his  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Washington,  1821 

AND  now,  friends  and  countrymen,  if  the  wise  and  learned  philosophers 
of  the  older  world,  the  first  observers  of  nutation  and  aberration, 
X  the  discoverers  of  maddening  ether  and  invisible  planets,  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  Congreve  rockets  and  shrapnel  shells,  should  find  their  hearts  dis¬ 
posed  to  inquire,  What  has  America  done  for  mankind?  let  our  answer  be 
this:  America,  with  the  same  voice  which  spoke  herself  into  existence  as  a 
nation,  proclaimed  to  mankind  the  inextinguishable  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  the  only  lawful  foundations  of  government.  America,  in  the  assembly  of 
nations,  since  her  admission  among  them,  has  invariably,  though  often  fruit¬ 
lessly,  held  forth  to  them  the  hand  of  honest  friendship,  of  equal  freedom, 
of  generous  reciprocity.  She  has  uniformly  spoken  among  them,  though  often 
to  heedless  and  often  to  disdainful  ears,  the  language  of  equal  liberty,  equal 
justice,  and  equal  rights.  She  has,  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  respected  the  independence  of  other  nations,  while 
asserting  and  maintaining  her  own.  She  has  abstained  from  interference  in 
the  concerns  of  others,  even  when  the  conflict  has  been  for  principles  to  which 
she  clings,  as  to  the  last  vital  drop  that  visits  the  heart.  She  has  seen  that 
probably  for  centuries  to  come,  all  the  contests  of  that  Aceldama,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  World,  will  be  contests  between  inveterate  power  and  emerging  right. 
Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and  independence  has  been  or  shall  be 
unfurled,  there  will  her  heart,  her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers  be.  But  she 
goes  not  abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She  is  the  well-wisher  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  all.  She  is  the  champion  and  vindicator  only 
of  her  own.  She  will  recommend  the  general  cause,  by  the  countenance  of  her 
voice,  and  the  benignant  sympathy  of  her  example.  She  well  knows  that  by 
once  enlisting  under  other  banners  than  her  own,  were  they  even  the  banners  of 
foreign  independence,  she  would  involve  herself,  beyond  the  power  of  extri¬ 
cation,  in  all  the  wars  of  interest  and  intrigue,  of  individual  avarice,  envy, 
and  ambition,  which  assume  the  colors  and  usurp  the  standard  of  freedom. 
The  fundamental  maxims  of  her  policy  would  insensibly  change  from  liberty 
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to  force.  The  frontlet  upon  her  brows  would  no  longer  beam  with  the  in¬ 
effable  splendor  of  freedom  and  independence;  but  in  its  stead  would  soon 
be  substituted  an  imperial  diadem,  flashing  in  false  and  tarnished  luster  the 
murky  radiance  of  dominion  and  power.  She  might  become  the  dictatress  of 
the  world;  she  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler  of  her  own  spirit. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PETITION 
Quoted  in  Memoir  by  Josiah  Quincy 

SIR,  it  is  .  .  .  well  known  that,  from  the  time  I  entered  this  house,  down 
to  the  present  day,  I  have  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  present  any  petition, 
couched  in  respectful  language,  from  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
be  its  object  what  it  may  —  be  the  prayer  of  it  that  in  which  I  could  concur, 
or  that  to  which  I  was  utterly  opposed.  I  adhere  to  the  right  of  petition;  and 
let  me  say  here  that,  let  the  petition  be,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
stated,  from  free  negroes,  prostitutes,  as  he  supposes  —  for  he  says  there  is 
one  put  on  this  paper,  and  he  infers  that  the  rest  are  of  the  same  description  — 
that  has  not  altered  my  opinion  at  all.  Where  is  your  law  that  says  that  the 
mean,  the  low,  and  the  degraded,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  petition, 
if  their  moral  character  is  not  good?  Where,  in  the  land  of  freemen,  was  the 
right  of  petition  ever  placed  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  morality  and  virtue? 
Petition  is  supplication  —  it  is  entreaty  —  it  is  prayer!  And  where  is  the 
degree  of  vice  or  immorality  which  shall  deprive  the  citizen  of  the  right  to 
supplicate  for  a  boon,  or  to  pray  for  mercy?  Where  is  such  a  law  to  be  found? 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  most  abject  despotism.  There  is  no  absolute  monarch 
on  earth  who  is  not  compelled,  by  the  constitution  of  his  country,  to  receive 
the  petitions  of  his  people,  whosoever  they  may  be.  The  Sultan  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  cannot  walk  the  streets  and  refuse  to  receive  petitions  from  the  meanest 
and  vilest  in  the  land.  This  is  the  law  even  of  despotism;  and  what  does  your 
law  say?  Does  it  say,  that,  before  presenting  a  petition,  you  shall  look  into  it 
and  see  whether  it  comes  from  the  virtuous,  and  the  great,  and  the  mighty? 
No,  sir;  it  says  no  such  thing.  The  right  of  petition  belongs  to  all;  and  so  far 
from  refusing  to  present  a  petition  because  it  might  come  from  those  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  it  would  be  an  additional  incentive,  if  such  an 
incentive  were  wanting. 
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NULLIFICATION 

From  his  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Quincy,  1831 

NULLIFICATION  is  the  provocation  to  that  brutal  and  foul  contest 
of  force,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  European 
and  Southern  American  nations,  to  introduce  among  them  consti¬ 
tutional  governments  of  liberty  and  order.  It  strips  us  of  that  peculiar  and 
unimitated  characteristic  of  all  our  legislation  —  free  debate;  it  makes  the 
bayonet  the  arbiter  of  law;  it  has  no  argument  but  the  thunderbolt.  It  were 
senseless  to  imagine  that  twenty-three  states  of  the  Union  would  suffer  their 
laws  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  despotic  mandate  of  one.  The  act  of  nulli¬ 
fication  would  itself  be  null  and  void.  Force  must  be  called  in  to  execute  the 
law  of  the  Union.  Force  must  be  applied  by  the  nullifying  state  to  resist  its 
execution  — 

Ate,  hot  from  Hell, 

Cries  Havoc!  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

The  blood  of  brethren  is  shed  by  each  other.  The  citizen  of  the  nullifying 
state  is  a  traitor  to  his  country,  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  state;  a  traitor 
to  his  state,  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  country.  The  scaffold  and  the  battle¬ 
field  stream  alternately  with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  Let  this  agent  but 
once  intrude  upon  your  deliberations,  and  Freedom  will  take  her  flight  for 
heaven.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  will  become  a  philosophical  dream, 
and  uncontrolled,  despotic  sovereignties  will  trample  with  impunity,  through 
a  long  career  of  after  ages,  at  interminable  or  exterminating  war  with  one 
another,  upon  the  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

The  event  of  a  conflict  of  arms,  between  the  Union  and  one  of  its  members, 
whether  terminating  in  victory  or  defeat,  would  be  but  an  alternative  of 
calamity  to  all.  In  the  holy  records  of  antiquity,  we  have  two  examples  of  a 
confederation  ruptured  by  the  severance  of  its  members;  one  of  which  re¬ 
sulted,  after  three  desperate  battles,  in  the  extermination  of  the  seceding  tribe. 
And  the  victorious  people,  instead  of  exulting  in  shouts  of  triumph,  "  came 
to  the  House  of  God,  and  abode  there  till  even  before  God;  and  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  wept  sore,  and  said  —  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this 
come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  today  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel?  ” 
The  other  was  a  successful  example  of  resistance  against  tyrannical  taxation, 
and  severed  forever  the  confederacy,  the  fragments  forming  separate  king¬ 
doms;  and  from  that  day,  their  history  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  disas¬ 
trous  alliances  and  exterminating  wars  —  of  assassinations,  conspiracies,  re¬ 
volts,  and  rebellions,  until  both  parts  of  the  confederacy  sunk  in  tributary 
servitude  to  the  nations  around  them;  till  the  countrymen  of  David  and 
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Solomon  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows  of  Babylon,  and  were  totally  lost 
among  the  multitudes  of  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  monarchies,  "  the  most 
despised  portion  of  their  slaves.” 

In  these  mournful  memorials  of  their  fate,  we  may  behold  the  sure,  too 
sure  prognostication  of  our  own,  from  the  hour  when  force  shall  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  deliberation  in  the  settlement  of  our  Constitutional  questions. 
This  is  the  deplorable  alternative  —  the  extirpation  of  the  seceding  member, 
or  the  never-ceasing  struggle  of  two  rival  confederacies,  ultimately  bending 
the  neck  of  both  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  or  the  despotic 
sovereignty  of  a  conqueror  at  home.  May  Heaven  avert  the  omen!  The  desti¬ 
nies  of  not  only  our  posterity,  but  of  the  human  race,  are  at  stake. 

Let  no  such  melancholy  forebodings  intrude  upon  the  festivities  of  this 
anniversary.  Serene  skies  and  balmy  breezes  are  not  congenial  to  the  climate  of 
freedom.  Progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  is  apparently  the 
purpose  of  a  superintending  Providence.  That  purpose  will  not  be  disappointed. 
In  no  delusion  of  national  vanity,  but  with  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  let  us  indulge  the  cheering  hope  and  belief,  that 
our  country  and  her  people  have  been  selected  as  instruments  for  preparing 
and  maturing  much  of  the  good  yet  in  reserve  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  Much  good  has  already  been  effected  by  the  solemn  procla¬ 
mation  of  our  principles,  much  more  by  the  illustration  of  our  example.  The 
tempest  which  threatens  desolation,  may  be  destined  only  to  purify  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  is  not  in  tranquil  ease  and  enjoyment  that  the  active  energies  of 
mankind  are  displayed.  Toils  and  dangers  are  the  trials  of  the  soul.  Doomed 
to  the  first  by  his  sentence  at  the  fall,  man,  by  his  submission,  converts  them 
into  pleasures.  The  last  are  since  the  fall  the  condition  of  his  existence.  To 
see  them  in  advance,  to  guard  against  them  by  all  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
to  meet  them  with  the  composure  of  unyielding  resistance,  and  to  abide  with 
firm  resignation  the  final  dispensation  of  Him  who  rules  the  ball  —  these  are 
the  dictates  of  philosophy  —  these  are  the  precepts  of  religion  —  these  are  the 
principles  and  consolations  of  patriotism;  these  remain  when  all  is  lost  —  and 
of  these  is  composed  the  spirit  of  independence  —  the  spirit  embodied  in  that 
beautiful  personification  of  the  poet,  which  may  each  of  you,  my  country¬ 
men,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  apply  to  himself:  — 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye! 

Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

In  the  course  of  nature,  the  voice  which  now  addresses  you  must  soon  cease 
to  be  heard  upon  earth.  Life  and  all  which  it  inherits,  lose  of  their  value  as  it 
draws  toward  its  close.  But  for  most  of  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  long 
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and  many  years  of  futurity  are  yet  in  store.  May  they  be  years  of  freedom  — 
years  of  prosperity  —  years  of  happiness,  ripening  for  immortality!  But, 
were  the  breath  which  now  gives  utterance  to  my  feelings,  the  last  vital  air 
I  should  draw,  my  expiring  words  to  you  and  your  children  should  be,  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  Union  forever! 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

From  his  report  to  Congress,  February  22,  1821 

A  CONCURRENCE  of  will  is  indispensable  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
precepts  of  power.  All  trifling  and  partial  attempts  of  change  in 
our  existing  system,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  steadily  discountenanced 
and  rejected  by  Congress;  not  only  as  unworthy  of  the  high  and  solemn  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  but  as  impracticable  to  the  purpose  of  uniformity, 
and  as  inevitably  tending  to  the  reverse,  to  increased  diversity,  to  inextricable 
confusion.  Uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  permanent,  universal  uni¬ 
formity,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  physical  organization,  and  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  man,  would  be  a  blessing  of  such  transcendent 
magnitude,  that,  if  there  existed  upon  earth  a  combination  of  power  and  will 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  result  by  the  energy  of  a  single  act,  the  being  who 
should  exercise  it  would  be  among  the  greatest  of  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  But  this  stage  of  human  perfectibility  is  yet  far  remote.  The  glory  of  the 
first  attempt  belongs  to  France.  France  first  surveyed  the  subject  of  weights 
and  measures  in  all  its  extent  and  all  its  compass.  France  first  beheld  it  as 
involving  the  interests,  the  comforts,  and  the  morals,  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
after  ages.  In  forming  her  system,  she  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  human  race,  present  and  to  come.  She  has  established  it  by  law  within 
her  own  territories;  and  she  has  offered  it  as  a  benefaction  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  other  nations.  That  it  is  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  is  believed  to  be  be¬ 
yond  a  question.  But  opinion  is  the  queen  of  the  world;  and  the  final  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  system  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France’s  power  must  await  the 
time  when  the  example  of  its  benefits,  long  and  practically  enjoyed,  shall 
acquire  that  ascendency  over  the  opinions  of  other  nations  which  gives  motion 
to  the  springs  and  direction  to  the  wheels  of  power. 


CHARLES  BROCKBEN  BROWN 


NOT  only  was  Brockden  Brown  the  first  American  man  of  letters 
proper  —  one  writing  for  a  living  before  we  had  any  real  literature 
of  our  own  —  but  his  work  possessed  a  genuine  power  and  original¬ 
ity  which  gives  it  some  claim  to  remembrance  for  its  own  sake.  And  it  is  fair 
always  to  remember  that  a  given  product  from  a  pioneer  indicates  a  far  greater 
endowment  than  the  same  from  one  of  a  group  in  a  more  developed  age.  The 
forerunner  lacks  not  one  thing  only,  but  many  things,  which  help  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  He  lacks  the  mental  friction  from,  the  emulation  of,  the  competition 
with,  other  writers;  he  lacks  the  stimulus  and  comfort  of  sympathetic  com¬ 
panionship;  he  lacks  an  audience  to  spur  him  on,  and  a  market  to  work  for; 
lacks  labor-saving  conventions,  training,  and  an  environment  that  heartens 
him  instead  of  merely  tolerating  him.  Like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  must  make  his 
tools  before  he  can  use  them.  A  meager  result  may  therefore  be  a  proof  of 
great  abilities. 

The  United  States  in  1800  was  mentally  and  morally  still  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain  —  a  few  hundred  thousand  white  families  scattered  over  about 
as  many  square  miles  of  territory,  much  of  it  refractory  wilderness  with 
more  refractory  inhabitants;  with  no  cities  of  any  size,  and  no  communication 
save  by  wretched  roads  or  by  sailing  vessels;  no  rich  old  universities  for  centers 
of  culture,  and  no  rich  leisured  society  to  enjoy  it;  the  energies  of  the  people 
perforce  absorbed  in  subduing  material  obstacles,  or  solidifying  a  political  ex¬ 
periment  disbelieved  in  by  the  very  men  who  organized  it.  Neither  time  nor 
materials  existed  then  for  an  independent  literary  life,  which  is  the  growth  of 
security  and  comfort  and  leisure  if  it  embraces  a  whole  society,  or  of  endowed 
college  foundations  and  an  aristocracy  if  it  is  only  of  the  few.  Hence  American 
society  took  its  literary  meals  at  the  common  table  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  with  little  or  no  effort  at  a  separate  establishment.  There  was  much  writ¬ 
ing,  but  mostly  polemic  or  journalistic.  When  real  literature  was  attempted, 
it  consisted  in  general  of  imitations  of  British  essays,  or  fiction,  or  poetry;  and 
in  the  last  two  cases  not  even  imitations  of  the  best  models  in  either.  The  es¬ 
says  were  modeled  on  Addison;  the  poetry  on  the  heavy  imitators  of  Pope’s 
heroics;  the  fiction  either  on  the  effusive  sentimentalists  who  followed  Richard¬ 
son,  or  on  the  pseudo-Orientalists  like  Walpole  and  Lewis,  or  on  the  pseudo¬ 
medievalists  like  Mrs.  Roche  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  This  sort  of  work  filled  the 
few  literary  periodicals  of  the  day,  but  was  not  read  enough  to  make  such 
publications  profitable  even  then,  and  is  pretty  much  all  unreadable  now. 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  these  second-hand 
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weaklings,  not  only  by  his  work  but  still  more  by  his  method  and  temper.  In 
actual  achievement  he  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  early  books,  and 
cannot  be  set  high  among  his  craft.  He  was  an  inferior  artist;  and  though  he 
achieved  naturalism  of  matter,  he  clung  to  the  theatrical  artificiality  of  style 
which  was  in  vogue.  But  if  he  had  broken  away  from  all  traditions,  he  could 
have  gained  no  hearing  whatever;  he  died  young —  twenty  years  more  might 
have  left  him  a  much  greater  figure;  and  he  wrought  in  disheartening  loneli¬ 
ness  of  spirit.  His  accomplishment  was  that  of  a  pioneer.  He  was  the  first 
American  author  to  see  that  the  true  field  for  his  fellows  was  America  and  not 
Europe.  He  realized,  as  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand  realized  at  almost  the 
same  moment,  the  artistic  richness  of  the  material  which  lay  to  hand  in  the 
silent  forest  vastnesses,  with  their  unfamiliar  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  their 
possibilities  of  mystery  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  craving.  He  was  not  the 
equal  of  the  author  of  '  The  Natchez  ’  and  '  Atala  ’;  but  he  had  a  fresh  and  dar¬ 
ing  mind.  He  turned  away  from  both  the  emotional  orgasms  and  the  stage 
claptrap  of  his  time,  to  break  ground  for  all  future  American  novelists.  He 
antedated  Cooper  in  the  field  of  Indian  life  and  character;  and  he  entered 
the  regions  of  mystic  supernaturalism  and  the  disordered  human  brain  in 
advance  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

That  his  choice  of  material  was  neither  chance  nor  blind  instinct,  but  delib¬ 
erate  judgment  and  insight,  is  shown  by  the  preface  to  '  Edgar  Huntley,’  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  views: 

"America  has  opened  new  views  to  the  naturalist  and  politician,  but  has 
seldom  furnished  themes  to  the  moral-pointer.  That  new  springs  of  action  and 
new  motives  of  curiosity  should  operate,  that  the  field  of  investigation  opened 
to  us  by  our  own  country  should  differ  essentially  from  those  which  exist  in 
Europe,  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  sources  of  amusement  to  the  fancy 
and  instruction  to  the  heart  that  are  peculiar  to  ourselves  are  equally  numer¬ 
ous  and  inexhaustible.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  profit  by  some  of 
these  sources,  to  exhibit  a  series  of  adventures  growing  out  of  the  conditions 
of  our  country,  and  connected  with  one  of  the  most  common  and  wonderful 
diseases  of  the  human  frame.  Puerile  superstition  and  exploded  manners, 
Gothic  castles  and  chimeras,  are  the  materials  usually  employed  for  this  end. 
The  incidents  of  Indian  hostility  and  the  perils  of  the  Western  wilderness  are 
far  more  suitable,  and  for  a  native  of  America  to  overlook  these  would  admit 
of  no  apology.  These  therefore  are  in  part  the  ingredients  of  this  tale.” 

Brown’s  was  an  uneventful  career.  He  was  much  given  to  solitary  rambles 
and  musings,  varied  by  social  intercourse  with  a  few  congenial  friends  and 
the  companionship  of  his  affectionate  family,  and  later,  many  hours  spent 
at  his  writing-desk  or  in  an  editorial  chair. 

He  was  born  January  17,  1771,  in  Philadelphia,  of  good  Quaker  stock.  A 
delicate  boyhood,  keeping  him  away  from  the  more  active  life  of  youths  of 
his  own  age,  fostered  a  love  for  solitude  and  a  taste  for  reading.  He  received 
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a  good  classical  education;  but  poor  health  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
studies  at  college.  At  his  family’s  wish  he  entered  a  law  office  instead;  but 
the  literary  instinct  was  strong  within  him.  Literature  at  this  time  was  scarcely 
considered  a  profession.  Magazine  circulations  were  too  limited  for  publishers 
to  pay  for  contributions,  and  all  an  author  usually  got  or  expected  to  get  was 
some  copies  to  distribute  among  his  friends.  To  please  his  prudent  home  circle, 
Brown  dallied  for  a  while  with  the  law;  but  a  visit  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  cordially  received  by  the  members  of  the  "  Friendly  Club,”  opened  up 
avenues  of  literary  work  to  him,  and  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1796  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  it. 

The  first  important  work  he  produced  was  '  Wieland:  or  the  Transforma¬ 
tion  ’  (1798).  It  shows  at  the  outset  Brown’s  characteristic  traits  —  inde¬ 
pendence  of  British  materials  and  methods.  It  is  in  substance  a  powerful  tale 
of  ventriloquism  operating  on  an  unbalanced  and  superstitious  mind.  Its 
psychology  is  acute  and  searching;  the  characterization  realistic  and  effective. 
His  second  book,  'Ormond:  or  the  Secret  Witness’  (1799),  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  '  Wieland.’  It  is  more  conventional,  and  not  entirely  independent 
of  foreign  models,  especially  Godwin,  whom  Brown  greatly  admired.  A 
rapid  writer,  he  soon  had  the  MS.  of  his  next  novel  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.  The  first  part  of  'Arthur  Mervyn:  or  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793  ’ 
came  out  in  1799,  and  the  second  part  in  1800.  It  is  the  best  known  of  his 
six  novels.  Though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Philadelphia,  Brown  embodied  in  it 
his  experience  of  the  yellow  fever  which  raged  in  New  York  in  1799.  The 
passage  describing  this  epidemic  can  stand  beside  Defoe’s  or  Poe’s  or  Man- 
zoni’s  similar  descriptions,  for  power  in  setting  forth  the  horrors  of  the  plague. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  first  volume  of  '  Arthur  Mervyn  ’  appeared 
'  Edgar  Huntley:  or  Memoirs  of  a  Sleep-Walker.’  Here  he  deals  with  the  wild 
life  of  nature,  the  rugged  solitudes,  and  the  redskins,  the  field  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Cooper.  A  thrilling  scene  in  which  a  panther  is  chief  actor 
was  long  familiar  to  American  children  in  their  school  reading-books. 

In  i8ox  came  out  his  last  two  novels,  '  Clara  Howard:  In  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters,’  and  '  Jane  Talbot.’  They  are  a  departure  from  his  previous  work:  in¬ 
stead  of  dealing  with  uncanny  subjects  they  treat  of  quiet  domestic  and 
social  life.  They  show  also  a  great  advance  on  his  previous  books  in  con¬ 
structive  art.  In  1799  Brown  became  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  and 
American  Review,  and  contributed  largely  to  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  assume  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Conrad’s  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Review.  The  duties  of 
this  office  suspended  his  own  creative  work,  and  he  did  not  live  to  take  up 
again  the  novelist’s  stylus.  In  1806  he  became  editor  of  the  Annual  Register. 
His  genuine  literary  force  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  whatever  periodical 
he  took  in  charge,  he  raised  its  standard  of  quality  and  made  it  a  success  for 
the  time. 
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He  died  in  February  1810.  The  work  to  which  he  had  given  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  strength,  especially  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  was  in  its 
nature  not  only  transitory,  but  not  of  a  sort  to  keep  his  name  alive.  The  maga¬ 
zines  were  children  of  a  day,  and  the  editor’s  repute  as  such  could  hardly 
survive  them  long.  The  fame  which  belongs  to  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
grudgingly  accorded  by  a  country  that  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  one  of  its 
earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most  original  workers,  rests  on  his  novels.  Judged 
by  standards  of  the  present  time,  these  are  far  from  faultless.  The  facts  are 
not  very  coherent,  the  diction  is  artificial  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  when 
all  is  said,  Brown  was  a  rare  story-teller;  he  interested  his  readers  by  the 
novelty  of  his  material,  and  he  was  quite  objective  in  its  treatment,  never 
obtruding  his  own  personality.  '  Wieland,’  '  Edgar  Huntley,’  and  '  Arthur 
Mervyn,’  the  trilogy  of  his  best  novels,  are  not  to  be  contemned;  and  he  has 
the  distinction  of  being  in  very  truth  the  pioneer  of  American  letters. 


WIELAND’S  STATEMENT 


THEODORE  WIELAND,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  now  called 
upon  for  his  defense.  He  looked  around  him  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  with  a  mild  countenance.  At  length  he  spoke: 

It  is  strange:  I  am  known  to  my  judges  and  my  auditors.  Who  is  there  pres¬ 
ent  a  stranger  to  the  character  of  Wieland?  Who  knows  him  not  as  a  husband, 
as  a  father,  as  a  friend?  Yet  here  am  I  arraigned  as  a  criminal.  I  am  charged 
with  diabolical  malice;  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  wife  and  my 
children! 

It  is  true,  they  were  slain  by  me;  they  all  perished  by  my  hand.  The  task 
of  vindication  is  ignoble.  What  is  it  that  I  am  called  to  vindicate?  and 
before  whom? 

You  know  that  they  were  dead,  and  that  they  were  killed  by  me.  What 
more  would  you  have?  Would  you  extort  from  me  a  statement  of  my  motives? 
Have  you  failed  to  discover  them  already?  You  charge  me  with  malice:  but 
your  eyes  are  not  shut;  your  reason  is  still  vigorous;  your  memory  has  not 
forsaken  you.  You  know  whom  it  is  that  you  thus  charge.  The  habits  of  his 
life  are  known  to  you;  his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  his  offspring  is  known 
to  you;  the  soundness  of  his  integrity  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  are  familiar  to  your  apprehension:  yet  you  persist  in  this  charge!  You 
lead  me  hither  manacled  as  a  felon;  you  deem  me  worthy  of  a  vile  and  tor¬ 
menting  death! 

Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to  death?  My  wife  —  the  little  ones 
that  drew  their  being  from  me  —  that  creature  who  as  she  surpassed  them 
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in  excellence,  claimed  a  larger  affection  than  those  whom  natural  affinities 
bound  to  my  heart.  Think  ye  that  malice  could  have  urged  me  to  this  deed? 
Hide  your  audacious  fronts  from  the  scrutiny  of  heaven.  Take  refuge  in 
some  cavern  unvisited  by  human  eyes.  Ye  may  deplore  your  wickedness  or 
folly,  but  ye  cannot  expiate  it. 

Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  sakes.  Hug  to  your  hearts  this  detestable 
infatuation.  Deem  me  still  a  murderer,  and  drag  me  to  untimely  death.  I  make 
not  an  effort  to  dispel  your  illusion;  I  utter  not  a  word  to  cure  you  of  your 
sanguinary  folly:  but  there  are  probably  some  in  this  assembly  who  have  come 
from  far;  for  their  sakes,  whose  distance  has  disabled  them  from  knowing 
me,  I  will  tell  what  I  have  done,  and  why. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  God  is  the  object  of  my  supreme  passion.  I  have 
cherished  in  his  presence  a  single  and  upright  heart.  I  have  thirsted  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  will.  I  have  burnt  with  ardor  to  approve  my  faith  and  my 
obedience.  My  days  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the  revelation  of  that 
will;  but  my  days  have  been  mournful,  because  my  search  failed.  I  solicited 
direction;  I  turned  on  every  side  where  glimmerings  of  light  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  I  have  not  been  wholly  uninformed;  but  my  knowledge  has  always 
stopped  short  of  certainty.  Dissatisfaction  has  insinuated  itself  into  all  my 
thoughts.  My  purposes  have  been  pure,  my  wishes  indefatigable;  but  not  till 
lately  were  these  purposes  thoroughly  accomplished  and  these  wishes  fully 
gratified. 

I  thank  Thee,  my  Father,  for  Thy  bounty;  that  Thou  didst  not  ask  a  less 
sacrifice  than  this;  that  Thou  placedst  me  in  a  condition  to  testify  my  sub¬ 
mission  to  Thy  will!  What  have  I  withheld  which  it  was  Thy  pleasure  to  ex¬ 
act?  Now  may  I,  with  dauntless  and  erect  eye,  claim  my  reward,  since  I  have 
given  Thee  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 

I  was  at  my  own  house;  it  was  late  in  the  evening;  my  sister  had  gone  to  the 
city,  but  proposed  to  return.  It  was  in  expectation  of  her  return  that  my 
wife  and  I  delayed  going  to  bed  beyond  the  usual  hour;  the  rest  of  the  family, 
however,  were  retired.  My  mind  was  contemplative  and  calm  —  not  wholly 
devoid  of  apprehension  on  account  of  my  sister’s  safety.  Recent  events,  not 
easily  explained,  had  suggested  the  existence  of  some  danger;  but  this  danger 
was  without  a  distinct  form  in  our  imagination,  and  scarcely  ruffled  our  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Time  passed,  and  my  sister  did  hot  arrive.  Her  house  is  at  some  distance 
from  mine,  and  though  her  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a  view  of 
residing  with  us,  it  was  possible  that  through  forgetfulness,  or  the  occurrence 
of  unforeseen  emergencies,  she  had  returned  to  her  own  dwelling. 

Hence  it  was  conceived  proper  that  I  should  ascertain  the  truth  by  going 
thither.  I  went.  On  my  way  my  mind  was  full  of  those  ideas  which  related 
to  my  intellectual  condition.  In  the  torrent  of  fervid  conceptions  I  lost  sight 
of  my  purpose.  Sometimes  I  stood  still;  sometimes  I  wandered  from  my  path, 
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and  experienced  some  difficulty,  on  recovering  from  my  fit  of  musing,  to 
regain  it. 

The  series  of  my  thoughts  is  easily  traced.  At  first  every  vein  beat  with  rap¬ 
tures  known  only  to  the  man  whose  parental  and  conjugal  love  is  without 
limits,  and  the  cup  of  whose  desires,  immense  as  it  is,  overflows  with  gratifi¬ 
cation.  I  know  not  why  emotions  that  were  perpetual  visitants  should  now 
have  recurred  with  unusual  energy.  The  transition  was  not  new  from  sensa¬ 
tions  of  joy  to  a  consciousness  of  gratitude.  The  Author  of  my  being  was 
likewise  the  dispenser  of  every  gift  with  which  that  being  was  embellished. 
The  service  to  which  a  benefactor  like  this  was  entitled  could  not  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed.  My  social  sentiments  were  indebted  to  their  alliance  with  devo¬ 
tion  for  all  their  value.  All  passions  are  base,  all  joys  feeble,  all  energies 
malignant,  which  are  not  drawn  from  this  source. 

For  a  time  my  contemplations  soared  above  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I 
stretched  forth  my  hands;  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  that  I  might 
be  admitted  to  thy  presence!  that  mine  were  the  supreme  delight  of  know¬ 
ing  Thy  will  and  of  performing  it!  —  the  blissful  privilege  of  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  Thee,  and  of  listening  to  the  audible  enunciation  of  Thy 
pleasure! 

"  What  task  would  I  not  undertake,  what  privation  would  I  not  cheer¬ 
fully  endure,  to  testify  my  love  of  Thee?  Alas!  Thou  hidest  Thyself  from 
my  view;  glimpses  only  of  Thy  excellence  and  beauty  are  afforded  me.  Would 
that  a  momentary  emanation  from  Thy  glory  would  visit  me!  that  some  un¬ 
ambiguous  token  of  Thy  presence  would  salute  my  senses!  ” 

In  this  mood  I  entered  the  house  of  my  sister.  It  was  vacant.  Scarcely  had 
I  regained  recollection  of  the  purpose  that  brought  me  hither.  Thoughts  of 
a  different  tendency  had  such  an  absolute  possession  of  my  mind,  that  the 
relations  of  time  and  space  were  almost  obliterated  from  my  understanding. 
These  wanderings,  however,  were  restrained,  and  I  ascended  to  her  chamber. 
I  had  no  light,  and  might  have  known  by  external  observation  that  the  house 
was  without  any  inhabitant.  With  this,  however,  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  the  object  of  my  search  not  appearing,  I  prepared  to 
return.  The  darkness  required  some  caution  in  descending  the  stair.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  seize  the  balustrade,  by  which  I  might  regulate  my 
steps.  How  shall  I  describe  the  luster  which  at  that  moment  burst  upon  my 
vision? 

I  was  dazzled.  My  organs  were  bereaved  of  their  activity.  My  eyelids  were 
half  closed,  and  my  hands  withdrawn  from  the  balustrade.  A  nameless  fear 
chilled  my  veins,  and  I  stood  motionless.  This  irradiation  did  not  retire  or 
lessen.  It  seemed  as  if  some  powerful  effulgence  covered  me  like  a  mantle.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  found  all  about  me  luminous  and  glowing.  It  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  heaven  that  flowed  around.  Nothing  but  a  fiery  stream  was  at  first 
visible;  but  anon  a  shrill  voice  from  behind  called  upon  me  to  attend. 
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I  turned.  It  is  forbidden  to  describe  what  I  saw:  words,  indeed,  would  be 
wanting  to  the  task.  The  lineaments  of  that  Being  whose  veil  was  now  lifted 
and  whose  visage  beamed  upon  my  sight,  no  hues  of  pencil  or  of  language  can 
portray.  As  it  spoke,  the  accents  thrilled  to  my  heart:  "  Thy  prayers  are 
heard.  In  proof  of  thy  faith,  render  me  thy  wife.  This  is  the  victim  I  choose. 
Call  her  hither,  and  here  let  her  fall.”  The  sound  and  visage  and  light  van¬ 
ished  at  once. 

What  demand  was  this?  The  blood  of  Catharine  was  to  be  shed!  My  wife 
was  to  perish  by  my  hand!  I  sought  opportunity  to  attest  my  virtue.  Little 
did  I  expect  that  a  proof  like  this  would  have  been  demanded. 

"  My  wife!  ”  I  exclaimed:  "  O  God!  substitute  some  other  victim.  Make  me 
not  the  butcher  of  my  wife.  My  own  blood  is  cheap.  This  will  I  pour  out  before 
Thee  with  a  willing  heart;  but  spare,  I  beseech  Thee,  this  precious  life,  or 
commission  some  other  than  her  husband  to  perform  the  bloody  deed.” 

In  vain.  The  conditions  were  prescribed;  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  execute  it.  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  across  the 
intermediate  fields,  and  stopped  not  till  I  entered  my  own  parlor.  My  wife 
had  remained  here  during  my  absence,  in  anxious  expectation  of  my  return 
with  some  tidings  of  her  sister.  I  had  none  to  communicate.  For  a  time  I  was 
breathless  with  my  speed.  This,  and  the  tremors  that  shook  my  frame,  and 
the  wildness  of  my  looks,  alarmed  her.  She  immediately  suspected  some 
disaster  to  have  happened  to  her  friend,  and  her  own  speech  was  as  much 
overpowered  by  emotion  as  mine.  She  was  silent,  but  her  looks  manifested 
her  impatience  to  hear  what  I  had  to  communicate.  I  spoke,  but  with  so  much 
precipitation  as  scarcely  to  be  understood;  catching  her  at  the  same  time  by 
the  arm,  and  forcibly  pulling  her  from  her  seat. 

"  Come  along  with  me;  fly;  waste  not  a  moment;  time  will  be  lost,  and  the 
deed  will  be  omitted.  Tarry  not,  question  not,  but  fly  with  me.” 

This  deportment  added  afresh  to  her  alarms.  Her  eyes  pursued  mine,  and 
she  said,  "  What  is  the  matter?  For  God’s  sake,  what  is  the  matter?  Where 
would  you  have  me  go?  ” 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  countenance  while  she  spoke.  I  thought  upon 
her  virtues;  I  viewed  her  as  the  mother  of  my  babes;  as  my  wife.  I  recalled 
the  purpose  for  which  I  thus  urged  her  attendance.  My  heart  faltered,  and 
I  saw  that  I  must  rouse  to  this  work  all  my  faculties.  The  danger  of  the  least 
delay  was  imminent. 

I  looked  away  from  her,  and,  again  exerting  my  force,  drew  her  toward 
the  door.  "You  must  go  with  me;  indeed  you  must.” 

In  her  fright  she  half  resisted  my  efforts,  and  again  exclaimed,  "  Good 
heaven!  what  is  it  you  mean?  Where  go?  What  has  happened?  Have  you 
found  Clara?  ” 

"  Follow  me  and  you  will  see,”  I  answered,  still  urging  her  reluctant  steps 
forward. 
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"  What  frenzy  has  seized  you?  Something  must  needs  have  happened.  Is 
she  sick?  Have  you  found  her?  ” 

"  Come  and  see.  Follow  me  and  know  for  yourself.” 

Still  she  expostulated  and  besought  me  to  explain  this  mysterious  behavior. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  answer  her,  to  look  at  her;  but  grasping  her  arm, 
I  drew  her  after  me.  She  hesitated,  rather  through  confusion  of  mind  than 
from  unwillingness  to  accompany  me.  This  confusion  gradually  abated,  and 
she  moved  forward,  but  with  irresolute  footsteps  and  continual  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  terror.  Her  interrogations  of  "  What  was  the  matter?  ” 
and  "  Whither  was  I  going?  ”  were  ceaseless  and  vehement. 

It  was  the  scope  of  my  efforts  not  to  think;  to  keep  up  a  conflict  and  up¬ 
roar  in  my  mind  in  which  all  order  and  distinctness  should  be  lost;  to  escape 
from  the  sensations  produced  by  her  voice.  I  was  therefore  silent.  I  strove  to 
abridge  this  interval  by  haste,  and  to  waste  all  my  attention  in  furious  gesticu¬ 
lations. 

In  this  state  of  mind  we  reached  my  sister’s  door.  She  looked  at  the  win¬ 
dows  and  saw  that  all  was  desolate.  "  Why  come  we  here?  There  is  nobody 
here.  I  will  not  go  in.” 

Still  I  was  dumb;  but,  opening  the  door,  I  drew  her  into  the  entry.  This 
was  the  allotted  scene;  here  she  was  to  fall.  I  let  go  her  hand,  and  pressing 
my  palms  against  my  forehead,  made  one  mighty  effort  to  work  up  my  soul 
to  the  deed. 

In  vain;  it  would  not  be;  my  courage  was  appalled,  my  arms  nerveless.  I 
muttered  prayers  that  my  strength  might  be  aided  from  above.  They  availed 
nothing. 

Horror  diffused  itself  over  me.  This  conviction  of  my  cowardice,  my  re¬ 
bellion,  fastened  upon  me,  and  I  stood  rigid  and  cold  as  marble.  From 
this  state  I  was  somewhat  relieved  by  my  wife’s  voice,  who  renewed  her 
supplications  to  be  told  why  we  came  hither  and  what  was  the  fate  of 
my  sister.  .  .  . 

The  fellness  of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but  faintly  resembled  the  discord 
that  reigned  in  my  mind.  To  omit  this  sacrifice  must  not  be;  yet  my  sinews 
had  refused  to  perform  it.  No  alternative  was  offered.  To  rebel  against  the 
mandate  was  impossible;  but  obedience  would  render  me  the  executioner  of 
my  wife.  My  will  was  strong,  but  my  limbs  refused  their  office.  .  .  . 

That  accents  and  looks  so  winning  should  disarm  me  of  my  resolution  was 
to  be  expected.  My  thoughts  were  thrown  anew  into  anarchy.  I  spread  my 
hand  before  my  eyes  that  I  might  not  see  her,  and  answered  only  by  groans. 
She  took  my  other  hand  between  hers,  and  pressing  it  to  her  heart,  spoke  with 
that  voice  which  had  ever  swayed  my  will  and  wafted  away  sorrow: 

"  My  friend!  my  soul’s  friend!  tell  me  thy  cause  of  grief.  Do  I  not  merit 
to  partake  with  thee  in  thy  cares?  Am  I  not  thy  wife?  ” 

This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her  embrace  and  retired  to  a  corner  of 
the  room.  In  this  pause,  courage  was  once  more  infused  into  me.  I  resolved  to 
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execute  my  duty.  She  followed  me,  and  renewed  her  passionate  entreaties 
to  know  the  cause  of  my  distress.  I  raised  my  head  and  regarded  her  with 
steadfast  looks.  I  muttered  something  about  death,  and  the  injunctions  of 
my  duty.  At  these  words  she  shrank  back,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  new 
expression  of  anguish.  After  a  pause,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

"  O  Wieland!  Wieland!  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken!  but  something 
surely  is  wrong.  I  see  it;  it  is  too  plain;  thou  art  undone  —  lost  to  me  and  to 
thyself.”  At  the  same  time  she  gazed  on  my  features  with  intensest  anxiety, 
in  hope  that  different  symptoms  would  take  place.  I  replied  to  her  with 
vehemence: 

"  Undone!  No;  my  duty  is  known,  and  I  thank  my  God  that  my  cowardice 
is  now  vanquished  and  I  have  power  to  fulfil  it.  Catharine,  I  pity  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  thy  nature;  I  pity  thee,  but  must  not  spare.  Thy  life  is  claimed  from 
my  hands;  thou  must  die!  ” 

Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  "  What  mean  you?  Why  talk  you  of 
death?  Bethink  yourself,  Wieland;  bethink  yourself,  and  this  fit  will  pass. 
Oh,  why  came  I  hither?  Why  did  you  drag  me  hither?  ” 

"  I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfil  a  divine  command.  I  am  appointed  thy 
destroyer,  and  destroy  thee  I  must.”  Saying  this,  I  seized  her  wrists.  She 
shrieked  aloud,  and  endeavored  to  free  herself  from  my  grasp;  but  her  efforts 
were  vain. 

"  Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not  mean  it.  Am  I  not  thy  wife?  and 
wouldst  thou  kill  me?  Thou  wilt  not;  and  yet  —  I  see  —  thou  art  Wieland  no 
longer!  A  fury  resistless  and  horrible  possesses  thee.  Spare  me  —  spare  —  help 
—  help  —  ” 

Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked  for  help,  for  mercy.  When  she 
could  speak  no  longer,  her  gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  my  compassion. 
My  accursed  hand  was  irresolute  and  tremulous.  I  meant  thy  death  to  be 
sudden,  thy  struggles  to  be  brief.  Alas!  my  heart  was  infirm,  my  resolves 
mutable.  Thrice  I  slackened  my  grasp,  and  life  kept  its  hold,  though  in  the 
midst  of  pangs.  Her  eyeballs  started  from  their  sockets.  Grimness  and  dis¬ 
tortion  took  the  place  of  all  that  used  to  bewitch  me  into  transport  and  sub¬ 
due  me  into  reverence.  I  was  commissioned  to  kill  thee,  but  not  to  torment  thee 
with  the  foresight  of  thy  death;  not  to  multiply  thy  fears  and  prolong  thy 
agonies.  Haggard  and  pale  and  lifeless,  at  length  thou  ceasedst  to  contend 
with  thy  destiny. 

This  was  the  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had  I  successfully  subdued  the 
stubbornness  of  human  passions:  the  victim  which  had  been  demanded  was 
given;  the  deed  was  done  past  recall. 

I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  I  gazed  upon  it  with 
delight.  Such  was  the  elation  of  my  thoughts  that  I  even  broke  into  laughter. 
I  clapped  my  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  done!  My  sacred  duty  is  fulfilled! 
To  that  I  have  sacrificed,  O  my  God,  Thy  last  and  best  gift,  my  wife!  ” 
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For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I  imagined  I  had  set  myself  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  selfishness;  but  my  imaginations  were  false.  This  rapture 
quickly  subsided.  I  looked  again  at  my  wife.  My  joyous  ebullitions  vanished, 
and  I  asked  myself  who  it  was  whom  I  saw.  Methought  it  could  not  be  Cath¬ 
arine.  It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodged  for  years  in  my  heart; 
who  had  slept  nightly  in  my  bosom;  who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  who  had 
fostered  at  her  breast,  the  beings  who  called  me  father;  whom  I  have  watched 
with  delight,  and  cherished  with  a  fondness  ever  new  and  perpetually  growing; 
it  could  not  be  the  same.  Where  was  her  bloom?  These  deadly  and  blood- 
suffused  orbs  but  ill  resemble  the  azure  and  ecstatic  tenderness  of  her  eyes. 
The  lucid  stream  that  meandered  over  that  bosom,  the  glow  of  love  that  was 
wont  to  sit  upon  that  cheek,  are  much  unlike  these  livid  stains  and  this  hideous 
deformity  Alas!  these  were  the  traces  of  agony;  the  gripe  of  the  assassin  had 
been  here! 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  desperate  and  outrageous  sorrow.  The 
breath  of  heaven  that  sustained  me  was  withdrawn,  and  I  sunk  into  mere 
man.  I  leaped  from  the  floor;  I  dashed  my  head  against  the  wall;  I  uttered 
screams  of  horror;  I  panted  after  torment  and  pain.  Eternal  fire  and  the  bick¬ 
erings  of  hell,  compared  with  what  I  felt,  were  music  and  a  bed  of  roses. 

I  thank  my  God  that  this  degeneracy  was  transient  —  that  He  deigned  once 
more  to  raise  me  aloft.  I  thought  upon  what  I  had  done  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty, 
and  was  calm.  My  wife  was  dead;  but  I  reflected  that  though  this  source  of 
human  consolation  was  closed,  yet  others  were  still  open.  If  the  transports  of 
a  husband  were  no  more,  the  feelings  of  a  father  had  still  scope  for  exercise. 
When  remembrance  of  their  mother  should  excite  too  keen  a  pang,  I  would 
look  upon  them  and  be  comforted. 

While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new  warmth  flowed  in  upon  my  heart.  I  was 
wrong.  These  feelings  were  the  growth  of  selfishness.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware; 
and  to  dispel  the  mist  that  obscured  my  perceptions,  a  new  effulgence  and  a 
new  mandate  were  necessary.  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a  ray  that 
was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake  like  that  which  I  had  before  heard: 
"  Thou  hast  done  well.  But  all  is  not  done  —  the  sacrifice  is  incomplete  —  thy 
children  must  be  offered  —  they  must  perish  with  their  mother!  ” 


Thou,  Omnipotent  and  Holy!  Thou  knowest  that  my  actions  were  con¬ 
formable  to  Thy  will.  I  know  not  what  is  crime;  what  actions  are  evil  in  their 
ultimate  and  comprehensive  tendency,  or  what  are  good.  Thy  knowledge,  as 
Thy  power,  is  unlimited.  I  have  taken  Thee  for  my  guide,  and  cannot  err. 
To  the  arms  of  Thy  protection  I  intrust  my  safety.  In  the  awards  of  Thy 
justice  I  confide  for  my  recompense. 

Come  death  when  it  will,  I  am  safe.  Let  calumny  and  abhorrence  pursue 
me  among  men;  I  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  my  dues.  The  peace  of  virtue 
and  the  glory  of  obedience  will  be  my  portion  hereafter. 


HENRY  CLAY 


HENRY  CLAY  must  not  be  judged  as  an  orator  by  his  reported 
speeches,  which  are  but  skeletons  of  the  masterly  originals,  but  by 
the  lasting  effect  of  these  speeches  on  those  who  heard  them,  and  by 
his  ability  as  an  originator  of  important  measures  and  his  success  in  carrying 
these  measures  to  a  conclusion  by  convincing  and  powerful  oratory.  Judged 
by  his  achievements  and  by  his  wide-spread  influence,  he  must  take  rank  as  a 
statesman  and  orator  of  pre-eminent  ability.  The  son  of  a  poor  Baptist  clergy¬ 
man,  with  but  scant  advantages  for  acquiring  an  education;  leaving  home  at  an 
early  age  and  going  among  strangers  to  a  community  where  family  ties  and 
social  connections  were  a  controlling  element  —  this  poor  boy,  with  no  family 
influence,  assumed  at  once,  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  ability,  a  leader¬ 
ship  which  he  held  undisputed  until  his  death.  And  years  after  he  had  passed 
away,  it  was  the  "  followers  of  Henry  Clay  ”  who  kept  Kentucky  from  join¬ 
ing  the  states  of  the  South  in  their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union. 

Of  his  oratory  Robert  C.  Winthrop  wrote  after  a  lapse  of  years:  "  I  can 
only  bear  witness  to  an  impressiveness  of  speech  never  exceeded,  if  ever 
equaled,  within  an  experience  of  half  a  century,  during  which  I  have  listened 
to  many  of  the  greatest  orators  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.”  As  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  leader,  Rhodes  calls  him  the  greatest  in  our  history.  "  His  leadership,” 
says  Carl  Schurz,  "  was  not  of  that  mean  order  which  merely  contrives  to 
organize  a  personal  following;  it  was  the  leadership  of  a  statesman  zealously 
striving  to  promote  great  public  interests.” 

As  a  presiding  officer  he  was  the  most  commanding  Speaker  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  has  ever  had.  Winthrop,  who  served  long  with  him 
in  Congress,  said  of  him:  "  No  abler  or  more  commanding  presiding  officer 
ever  sat  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prompt,  dignified, 
resolute,  fearless,  he  had  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  physical  qualities 
which  made  him  a  natural  ruler  over  men.”  He  was  six  times  elected  Speaker, 
sometimes  almost  by  acclamation;  and  during  the  many  years  which  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  House  not  one  of  his  decisions  was  ever  reversed. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  during  his  term  of  four  years  the  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  negotiated  by  him  exceeded  in  numbers  all  that  had  been 
negotiated  by  other  secretaries,  during  the  previous  thirty-five  years  of  our 
constitutional  history.  As  a  diplomat,  he  showed  himself  at  Ghent  more  than 
a  match  for  the  trained  diplomatists  of  the  old  world. 

And  with  all  these  he  was  —  at  his  ideal  country  home,  Ashland,  surrounded 
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by  wooded  lawns  and  fertile  acres  of  beautiful  blue-grass  land  —  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  and  breeder  of  thoroughbred  stock,  from  the  Scotch  collie  to 
the  thoroughbred  race-horse.  One  who  knew  him  as  a  farmer  said  of  him  that 
no  one  could  guess  nearer  to  the  weight  of  a  Shorthorn  bullock  than  he.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  with  horses  and  horsemen  as  with  senators  and  diplo¬ 
mats. 

Clay  seemed  to  have  had  honors  and  leadership  thrust  upon  him.  Arriving 
in  Kentucky  in  1797 ,  he  at  once  advocated  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves,  regardless  of  the  strong  prejudices  to  the  contrary  of  the  rich  slave¬ 
holding  community  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot;  yet,  unsolicited  on  his  part, 
this  community  elected  him  to  the  State  Legislature  by  a  large  majority  in 
1803,  and  before  three  years  of  service  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  members  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  And  until  his  death  in  1852,  his 
constituents  in  Kentucky  vied  with  each  other  in  their  desires  to  keep  him 
as  their  representative  in  either  the  national  Senate  or  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  entered  the  latter  in  1811,  and  was  selected  as  Speaker  of  that  body 
almost  by  acclamation  on  the  first  day  of  his  taking  his  seat.  After  a  long 
life  spent  in  his  country’s  service  he  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  Senate 
in  1848,  despite  party  strife  and  the  fact  that  the  two  parties  were  almost 
evenly  divided  in  Kentucky. 

No  attempt  can  here  be  made  even  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  importance 
connected  with  his  long  public  services.  I  will  call  attention  only  to  some 
of  the  most  important  measures  which  he  carried  by  his  magnificent  leader¬ 
ship. 


WAR  OF  1812 

Clay  assumed  the  leadership  of  those  who  urged  resistance  to  the  unjust 
and  overbearing  encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  more  than  anyone 
else  was  instrumental  in  overcoming  opposition  and  forcing  a  declaration  of 
war.  This  war  —  a  second  war  for  independence,  which  changed  this  country 
from  a  disjointed  confederacy  liable  to  fall  asunder,  to  a  compact,  powerful, 
and  self-respecting  Union  —  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  crowning 
glories  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career.  He  proved  more  than  a  match  in  debate 
for  Randolph,  Quincy,  and  other  able  advocates  for  peace.  When  asked  what 
we  were  to  gain  by  war,  he  answered,  "  What  are  we  not  to  lose  by  peace? 
Commerce,  character  —  a  nation’s  best  treasure,  honor!  ” 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  that  certificates  of  protection  authorized  by 
Congress  were  fraudulently  used,  his  magnificent  answer,  "  The  colors  that 
float  from  the  mast-head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen,”  electrified 
the  patriots  of  the  country.  There  is  but  a  meager  report  of  this  great  speech, 
but  the  effect  produced  was  overwhelming  and  bore  down  all  opposition.  It 
is  said  that  men  of  both  parties,  forgetting  all  antipathies  under  the  spell  of  his 
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eloquence,  wept  together.  Clay’s  first  speech  on  entering  Congress  was  in  favor 
of  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  mainly  as  a  defensive  measure 
in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain;  arguing  that  whatever  doubts 
might  be  entertained  as  to  the  general  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  by  import  duties,  none  could  exist  regarding  the  propriety  of  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  for  producing  such  articles  as  are  requisite  in  times  of  war. 
If  his  measure  for  the  increase  of  the  standing  army  had  been  adopted  in 
time,  the  humiliating  reverses  on  land  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  would 
have  been  averted.  He  carried  through  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  the  brilliant  naval  victories  of  the  war  of  1812  followed.  In  the  debate 
on  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  standing  army,  it  was  argued  that  twenty-five 
thousand  could  not  be  had  in  the  United  States.  Clay  aroused  the  people  of 
Kentucky  to  such  enthusiasm  that  fifteen  thousand  men  volunteered  in  that 
state  alone,  and  members  of  Congress  shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined 
the  ranks. 

At  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Henry  Clay’s  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
his  country,  and  his  heroic  determination  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  was 
preferable  to  the  terms  proposed,  prevented  humiliating  concessions.  With 
discouraging  news  from  home,  the  seat  of  government  taken,  and  the  Capitol 
burned,  the  eastern  states  opposing  the  war  and  threatening  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  his  fellow  commissioners  in  despondent  mood,  Clay,  whom 
some  historians  have  called  a  compromiser  by  nature,  opposed  any  and  all 
concessions  and  wished  that  the  war  should  go  on.  After  five  months  of  weary 
negotiations  under  most  adverse  conditions  so  far  as  the  American  com¬ 
missioners  were  concerned,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  December  24,  1814. 
During  all  these  months  Clay  had  resisted  any  and  all  concessions,  and  none 
were  made.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  American  commissioners  had  shown  a  most  astonishing  superiority  over 
the  British  during  the  whole  of  the  correspondence. 

MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 

The  heated  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union  first  brought  prominently  forward  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  This  struggle,  which  lasted  from  1818  to  1821,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Union.  The  two  sections  were  at  this  time  so  evenly  balanced 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  by  force  could  not  have  been  successfully 
attempted.  The  compromise  which  admitted  Missouri  to  the  Union  as  a  slave 
state,  and  recognized  the  right  of  settlers  to  carry  slaves  into  the  territory  south 
of  36  30 ,  was  carried  through  by  the  splendid  leadership  of  Clay,  who  thus 

earned  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Pacificator.”  Future  historians  will  accord  to 
him  the  title  of  the  saviour  of  the  Union. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  measures  Clay  resigned  his  seat 
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in  Congress  to  give  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  being  financially  em¬ 
barrassed  by  indorsing  for  a  friend.  During  his  stay  at  home  there  was  a 
fierce  controversy  over  the  issue  of  paper  money  and  relief  measures  to  favor 
debtors  who  had  become  involved  through  the  recklessness  following  such  in¬ 
flation.  Against  what  seemed  to  be  an  overwhelming  popular  feeling,  Clay 
arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  sound  money  and  sound  finance.  In  1823  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives  without  opposition,  and 
was  chosen  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  139  to  42. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Soon  after  his  entrance  into  Congress  Clay  took  advanced  ground  in  favor 
of  building  roads,  improving  water-ways,  and  constructing  canals  by  the 
general  government,  in  order  to  connect  the  seaboard  states  with  the 
"  boundless  empire  ”  of  the  growing  West.  He  became  the  leader,  the  fore¬ 
most  champion,  of  a  system  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  the  time  as  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution.  Clay  triumphed, 
and  during  his  long  public  service  was  the  recognized  leader  of  a  system 
which  though  opposed  at  first,  has  been  accepted  as  a  national  policy  by  both 
of  the  great  political  parties.  That  he  was  actuated  by  a  grand  conception  of 
the  future  destiny  of  the  country,  and  the  needs  of  such  improvements  to 
insure  a  more  perfect  union,  his  able  speeches  on  these  questions  will  show. 
In  one  he  said: 

"  Every  man  who  looks  at  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  to  entitle  him  to 
the  character  of  statesman,  must  elevate  his  views  to  the  height  to  which  this 
nation  is  destined  to  reach  in  the  rank  of  nations.  We  are  not  legislating  for 
this  moment  only,  or  for  the  present  generation,  or  for  the  present  populated 
limits  of  the  United  States;  but  our  acts  must  embrace  a  wider  scope  — 
reaching  northward  to  the  Pacific  and  southwardly  to  the  river  Del  Norte. 
Imagine  this  extent  of  territory  with  sixty  or  seventy  or  a  hundred  millions 
of  people.  The  powers  which  exist  now  will  exist  then;  and  those  which  will 
exist  then  exist  now.  .  .  .  What  was  the  object  of  the  Convention  in 
framing  the  Constitution?  The  leading  object  was  Union  —  Union,  then 
peace.  Peace  external  and  internal,  and  commerce,  but  more  particularly  union 
and  peace,  the  great  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  in  the  interpretation  of  any  clause  of  it;  and  when  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  various  interpretation,  that  construction  should  be  preferred  which 
tends  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  No  man  deprecates  more  than  I  do  the  idea 
of  consolidation;  yet  between  separation  and  consolidation,  painful  as  would 
be  the  alternative,  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  latter.” 

Congress  now  appropriates  yearly  for  internal  improvements  a  sum  far 
greater  than  the  entire  revenue  of  the  government  at  the  time  Clay  made 
this  speech. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

The  tariff  law  of  1824  was  another  triumph  of  Clay’s  successful  leadership, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
"  American  System.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  Clay  was  first  led  to  propose 
protective  duties  in  order  to  prepare  this  country  for  a  war  which  he  felt 
could  not  be  avoided  without  loss  of  national  honor.  When  in  1824  he  ad¬ 
vocated  increased  tariff  duties  in  order  to  foster  home  industries,  protection 
was  universal;  even  our  agricultural  products  were  excluded  from  British 
markets  by  the  Corn  Laws.  The  man  who  would  now  advocate  in  Congress 
duties  as  low  as  those  levied  by  the  tariff  law  of  1824,  would  be  called  by 
protectionists  of  the  present  day  a  free-trader.  When  in  1833  nullification  of 
the  tariff  laws  was  threatened,  Clay,  while  demanding  that  the  laws  should 
be  enforced  and  that  if  necessary  nullification  should  be  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  government,  feared  that  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
South  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  military  President  threatened  the  Union,  and  so 
introduced  and  carried  to  a  conclusion  a  compromise  tariff  measure  that 
brought  peace  to  the  country. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Clay  temporarily  relinquished  his  leadership  in 
Congress  to  accept  the  premiership  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Adams. 
Although  the  exacting  official  duties  were  not  congenial,  and  proved  injurious 
to  his  health,  his  administration  of  this  high  office  was  brilliant  and  able,  as 
is  well  attested  by  the  number  of  important  treaties  concluded,  and  by  his 
brilliant  state  papers.  His  instructions  to  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
Panama  Congress  of  American  Republics  will  grow  in  importance  in  the  years 
to  come,  because  of  the  broad  principles  there  enunciated  —  that  private 
property  should  be  exempt  from  seizure  on  the  high  seas  in  times  of  war. 

His  chivalrous  loyalty  to  President  Adams  was  fully  appreciated,  and  his 
friendship  reciprocated.  After  the  close  of  his  administration  Adams  in  a 
speech  said: 

"  As  to  my  motives  for  tendering  him  the  Department  of  State  when  I  did, 
let  the  man  who  questions  them  come  forward.  Let  him  look  around  among 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  the  nation  and  of  that  day.  Let  him  select 
and  name  the  man  whom,  by  his  pre-eminent  talents,  by  his  splendid  services, 
by  his  ardent  patriotism,  by  his  all-embracing  public  spirit,  by  his  fervid 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  by  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  intent  only  upon  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  country 
ought  to  have  preferred  to  Henry  Clay.” 

Just  before  the  close  of  his  administration  President  Adams  offered  him  a 
position  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  declined. 
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HIS  POSITION  ON  AFRICAN  SLAVERY 

Clay  was  a  slaveholder  —  a  kind  master  —  but  through  his  entire  public 
life  an  open  advocate  of  emancipation.  He  probably  received  his  early  predi¬ 
lections  against  slavery  from  his  association  with  Chancellor  Wythe,  before 
removing  from  Virginia,  as  indeed  the  best  part  of  his  education  probably 
came  from  personal  contact  with  that  able  man.  The  intellectual  forces  of  the 
border  slave  states  were  arrayed  in  favor  of  emancipation,  until,  as  Clay 
writes  with  some  feeling  in  1849,  they  were  driven  to  an  opposite  course  "by 
the  violent  and  indiscreet  course  of  ultra  abolitionists  in  the  North  but 
Clay  remained  to  his  death  hopeful  that  by  peaceable  means  his  country  might 
be  rid  of  this  great  evil.  In  the  letter  above  quoted,  writing  of  his  failure  to 
establish  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  he  says: 

"  It  is  a  consoling  reflection  that  although  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation 
cannot  be  established,  slavery  is  destined  inevitably  to  extinction  by  the 
operation  of  peaceful  and  natural  causes.  And  it  is  also  gratifying  to  believe 
that  there  will  not  be  probably  much  difference  in  the  period  of  its  existence, 
whether  it  terminates  legally  or  naturally.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two 
modes  is  that  according  to  the  first,  we  should  take  hold  of  the  institution 
intelligently  and  dispose  of  it  cautiously  and  safely;  while  according  to  the 
other  it  will  some  day  or  other  take  hold  of  us,  and  constrain  us  in  some 
manner  or  other  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

He  longed  to  add  the  imperial  domain  of  Texas  to  this  country,  but  feared 
that  it  would  so  strengthen  the  slave  power  as  to  endanger  the  Union;  and 
when  finally  he  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  the  Free-Soilers  threw  their  votes 
to  Birney  and  thus  defeated  Clay  for  the  presidency.  He  deprecated  the  war 
with  Mexico,  yet  gave  his  favorite  son  as  a  soldier,  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista. 
He  stood  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  petitions  by  Congress,  against  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  section.  He  continued 
steadfast  to  the  end,  writing  in  1849  that  if  slavery  were,  as  claimed,  a  blessing, 
"  the  principle  on  which  it  is  maintained  would  require  that  one  portion  of 
the  white  race  should  be  reduced  to  bondage  to  serve  another  portion  of  the 
same  race,  when  black  subjects  of  slavery  could  not  be  obtained.”  He  pro¬ 
posed  reasonable  schemes  for  gradual  emancipation  and  deportation,  which 
would,  if  adopted,  have  averted  the  war  and  settled  peaceably  the  serious 
problem.  He  warned  the  Southerners  in  1849  that  their  demands  were  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  would  "  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sectional  Northern  party, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  take  permanent  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Government.” 

Seeming  inconsistencies  in  Clay’s  record  on  this  subject  will  disappear  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Living  in  a  state 
midway  between  the  North  and  South,  where  slavery  existed  in  its  mildest 
and  least  objectionable  form,  yet  fully  alive  to  its  evils,  recognizing  that  the 
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grave  problem  requiring  solution  was  not  alone  slavery,  but  the  presence 
among  a  free  people  of  a  numerous,  fecund,  servile,  alien  race;  realizing  that 
one  section  of  the  country,  then  relatively  too  powerful  to  be  ignored,  was 
ready  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  rather  than  to  submit  to  laws  that  would 
endanger  slavery;  loving  the  Union  with  an  ardor  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  public  man  in  our  history;  wishing  and  striving  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  yet  too  loyal  to  the  Union  to  follow  the  more  zealous  advocates 
of  freedom  in  their  "higher  law  than  the  Constitution”  crusade  —  Clay  in 
his  whole  course  on  this  question  was  consistent  and  patriotic  in  the  highest 
degree. 

THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1850 

The  crowning  triumph  of  a  long  life  of  great  achievements  was  his  great 
compromise  measures  of  1850.  These,  with  their  predecessors  of  1821  and 
1833,  have  caused  some  writers  to  speak  of  Clay  as  a  man  of  compromising 
nature.  The  reverse  is  true.  Bold,  aggressive,  uncompromising,  and  often  dic¬ 
tatorial  by  nature,  he  favored  compromise  when  convinced  that  only  by  such 
means  could  civil  war  or  a  disruption  of  the  Union  be  averted.  And  he  was 
right.  He  averted  a  conflict  or  separation  from  the  Union  when  the  relative 
strength  of  the  South  was  such  as  to  have  rendered  impossible  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  by  force.  The  Constitution  was  a  compromise,  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  union  of  states.  That  the  compromise  did  not  long 
survive  him  was  no  fault  of  Clay’s,  but  chargeable  to  the  agitators  of  both 
sections,  who  cared  less  for  the  Union  than  for  their  pet  theories  or  selfish 
interests. 

Two  years  after  his  death  the  compromise  measures  were  repealed,  and  the 
most  destructive  civil  war  of  modern  times  and  a  long  list  of  resultant  evils 
are  the  result.  Those  who  knew  Henry  Clay  and  had  felt  his  wonderful 
power  as  a  leader,  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  had  he  been  alive  and  in  the 
possession  of  his  faculties  in  1861,  the  Civil  War  would  have  been  averted. 
His  name  and  the  memory  of  his  love  for  the  Union  restrained  his  adopted 
state  from  joining  the  South. 

The  struggle  over  the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures,  lasting  for 
seven  months,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  parliamentary  struggles  on 
record.  The  old  hero,  broken  in  health,  with  the  stamp  of  death  upon  him, 
for  six  weary  months  led  the  fight  with  much  of  his  old-time  fire  and  ability. 
Sustained  by  indomitable  will  and  supreme  love  of  country,  "  I  am  here,”  he 
said,  "  expecting  soon  to  go  hence,  and  owing  no  responsibility  but  to  my  own 
conscience  and  to  God.” 

In  his  opening  speech,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  he  said: 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote 
for  a  specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had  not  before 
existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and  justly 
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too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  I  am  for  one  unwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  California  and  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing  just 
what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing  to  us.” 

As  described  by  Bancroft,  Clay  was  "  in  stature  over  six  feet,  spare  and 
long-limbed;  he  stood  erect  as  if  full  of  vigor  and  vitality,  and  ever  ready  to 
command.  His  countenance  expressed  perpetual  wakefulness  and  activity. 
His  voice  was  music  itself,  and  yet  penetrating  and  far-reaching,  enchanting 
the  listeners;  his  words  flowed  rapidly  without  sing-song  or  mannerism,  in  a 
clear  and  steady  stream.  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  did  he  know  how 
to  be  dull.” 

Bold,  fearless,  commanding,  the  lordliest  leader  of  his  day,  he  was  yet 
gentle,  and  as  an  old  friend  wrote,  "  was  the  most  emotional  man  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  seen  his  eyes  All  instantly  on  shaking  the  hand  of  an  old  friend, 
however  obscure,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  early  struggles.”  The  manliest 
of  men,  yet  his  voice  would  tremble  with  emotion  on  reading  aloud  from  a 
letter  the  love  messages  from  a  little  grandchild.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
making  friends  and  holding  them  through  life  by  ties  which  no  circumstances 
or  conditions  could  sever. 

When  Clay  passed  away  there  was  no  one  whose  Unionism  embraced  all 
sections,  who  could  stand  between  the  over-zealous  advocates  of  abolition  of 
slavery  on  the  one  side  and  the  fiery  defenders  of  the  "  divine  institution  ”  on 
the  other.  Sectionalism  ran  riot,  and  civil  war  was  the  result.  During  the 
many  years  when  the  North  and  South  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  sectional  feeling  ran  high,  Henry  Clay  was  the  only  man  in 
public  life  whose  broad  nationalism  and  intense  love  for  the  Union  embraced 
all  sections,  with  no  trace  of  sectional  bias.  He  can  well  be  called  "  The 
Great  American.” 

John  R.  Procter 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT  IN  POLITICS 
From  a  Speech  at  Buffalo,  July  17,  1839 


A  RE  we  not  then  called  upon  by  the  highest  duties  to  our  country,  to  its 
free  institutions,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  to  rise  above  all  local 
JL  JJL.  prejudices  and  personal  partialities,  to  discard  all  collateral  ques¬ 
tions,  to  disregard  every  subordinate  point,  and  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  and  concession,  uniting  heart  and  hand  to  preserve  for  ourselves  the 
blessings  of  a  free  government,  wisely,  honestly,  and  faithfully  administered, 
and  as  we  received  them  from  our  fathers,  to  transmit  them  to  our  children? 
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Should  we  not  justly  subject  ourselves  to  eternal  reproach,  if  we  permitted 
our  differences  about  mere  men  to  bring  defeat  and  disaster  upon  our  cause? 
Our  principles  are  imperishable,  but  men  have  but  a  fleeting  existence,  and 
are  themselves  liable  to  change  and  corruption  during  its  brief  continuance. 


ON  THE  GREEK  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 
From  a  Speech  in  1824 

A  RE  we  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not  attempt  to 
express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the  most  brutal  and 
JL  JL.  atrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked  high  Heaven?  at 
the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery,  stimulated  and  urged 
on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  inimical  religion,  and  rioting  in  all  the 
excesses  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the  mere  details  of  which  the  heart 
sickens  and  recoils? 

If  the  great  body  of  Christendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  coolly  while  all 
this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  in  its 
very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince  that  one  of  its  remote  extremities  is 
susceptible  of  sensibility  to  Christian  wrongs,  and  capable  of  sympathy  for 
Christian  sufferings;  that  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world  there  are  hearts 
not  yet  closed  against  compassion  for  human  woes,  that  can  pour  out  their 
indignant  feelings  at  the  oppression  of  a  people  endeared  to  us  by  every 
ancient  recollection  and  every  modern  tie.  Sir,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
alarm  the  committee  by  the  dangers  to  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  a  wretched  invoice  of  figs  and  opium  has  been  spread  before  us  to  repress 
our  sensibilities  and  to  eradicate  our  humanity.  Ah,  sir!  "  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  ”  or  what  shall  it 
avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  miserable  trade  and  lose  its  liberties? 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

From  a  Speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  18x8 

IT  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself. 
Their  partisans  assert  his  incapacity,  in  reference  to  all  nations;  if  they 
cannot  command  universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded 
as  to  particular  nations;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
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converts  of  us.  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  dispositions  of  Providence 
himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created  beings  incapable  of  governing  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  kings.  Self-government  is  the  natural  gov¬ 
ernment  of  man,  and  for  proof  I  refer  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  land. 
Were  I  to  speculate  in  hypotheses  unfavorable  to  human  liberty,  my  specula¬ 
tions  should  be  founded  rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or  density  of 
population.  Crowded  together  in  compact  masses,  even  if  they  were  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  contagion  of  the  passions  is  communicated  and  caught,  and  the 
effect  too  often,  I  admit,  is  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  Dispersed  over  such  an 
immense  space  as  that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are  spread, 
their  physical  and  I  believe  also  their  moral  condition  both  favor  their  liberty. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God  with  us. 
Their  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the  same  Redeemer  whose 
intercession  we  expect  to  save  us.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Catholic  religion 
unfavorable  to  freedom.  All  religions  united  with  government  are  more  or 
less  inimical  to  liberty.  All  separated  from  government  are  compatible  with 
liberty.  If  the  people  of  Spanish  America  have  not  already  gone  as  far  in 
religious  toleration  as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condition  from  ours 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Everything  is  progressive;  and  in  time  I  hope  to  see 
them  imitating  in  this  respect  our  example.  But  grant  that  the  people  of 
Spanish  America  are  ignorant,  and  incompetent  for  free  government;  to  whom 
is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed?  Is  it  not  to  the  execrable  system  of  Spain, 
which  she  seeks  again  to  establish  and  to  perpetuate?  So  far  from  chilling  our 
hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our  solicitude  for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  It 
ought  to  animate  us  to  desire  the  redemption  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
unborn  millions  from  the  brutifying  effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to 
stifle  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  beasts.  I 
would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  departed  fathers.  Was  it  for  yourselves  only 
that  you  nobly  fought?  No,  no!  It  was  the  chains  that  were  forging  for  your 
posterity  that  made  you  fly  to  arms;  and  scattering  the  elements  of  these 
chains  to  the  winds,  you  transmitted  to  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 


FROM  THE  VALEDICTORY  TO  THE  SENATE,  DELIVERED 

IN  1842 


FROM  1806,  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  this  noble  theater,  with 
short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  public 
councils  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  the  services  rendered  during  that  long 
and  arduous  period  of  my  life  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak;  history,  if  she 
deign  to  notice  me,  and  posterity,  if  the  recollection  of  my  humble  actions 
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shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  im¬ 
partial  judges.  When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  to  that  I  commit  myself.  My  public  conduct  is  a  fair  subject  for 
the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow  men;  but  the  motives  by  which  I 
have  been  prompted  are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart 
and  to  myself;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declaration 
made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that  whatever  errors  —  and  doubtless  there 
have  been  many  —  may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service,  I  can 
with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  divine  Arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the 
declaration  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  personal 
motive;  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement;  but  that  in  all  my  public 
acts  I  have  had  a  single  eye  directed  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart  dedicated 
to  what,  in  my  best  judgment,  I  believed  the  true  interests,  the  honor,  the 
union,  and  the  happiness  of  my  country  required. 

During  that  long  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest,  most 
unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character;  and  though  not  always  insensible 
to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it  in  general  with  composure 
and  without  disturbance,  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting 
confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  of  truth,  and  in  the 
entire  persuasion  that  time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  should  be;  and  that 
whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  fully  known,  would  by  the  inscrutable  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  His  providence  rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample 
justice  to  be  done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
extent  of  this  great  continent  I  have  had  cordial,  warm-hearted,' faithful,  and 
devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me,  loved  me,  and  appreciated  my  motives. 
To  them,  if  language  were  capable  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments, 
I  would  now  offer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to  make  for  their  genuine, 
disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity  and  devoted  attachment,  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  never-ceasing  gratitude.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  I  fail  in  suitable  language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  me,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say,  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  those  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which  I  have  been  inspired 
by  the  state  whose  humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this 
chamber? 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  nearly  forty-five 
years  ago;  I  went  as  an  orphan  boy  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
majority;  who  had  never  recognized  a  father’s  smile,  nor  felt  his  warm 
caresses;  poor,  penniless,  without  the  favor  of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect 
and  neglected  education,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  business  and 
common  pursuits  of  life;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous 
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soil  when  I  was  embraced  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had 
been  a  favorite  child,  and  patronized  with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence. 
From  that  period  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  me;  and  when  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction  I  seemed 
to  be  assailed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  interposed  her  broad  and  im¬ 
penetrable  shield,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  for  my 
destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  from  every  malignant  and  un¬ 
founded  aspersion.  I  return  with  indescribable  pleasure  to  linger  a  while 
longer,  and  mingle  with  the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that 
state;  and  when  the  last  scene  shall  forever  close  upon  me,  I  hope  that  my 
earthly  remains  will  be  laid  under  her  green  sod  with  those  of  her  gallant  and 
patriotic  sons.  .  .  . 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition  —  especially 
in  relation  to  the  public  service  —  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own;  and  those 
who  suppose  that  I  have  been  assuming  the  dictatorship,  have  only  mistaken 
for  arrogance  or  assumption  that  ardor  and  devotion  which  are  natural  to  my 
constitution,  and  which  I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard  to  cold, 
calculating,  and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting 
important  national  measures  of  policy  which  I  have  presented  and 
espoused.  .  .  . 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall  mutually  consign  to 
perpetual  oblivion  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortunately 
have  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  recollections  shall  dwell  in  future  only 
on  those  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble 
exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  argument,  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what 
he  deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common  object,  the  interest 
and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country.  To  these  thrilling  and  delight¬ 
ful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to  look  back  in  my  retirement 
with  unmeasured  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

May  the  most  precious  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whole  Senate 
and  each  member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown. 
And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may  you  receive 
the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards  —  their  cordial 
greeting  of  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 
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FROM  THE  LEXINGTON  '  SPEECH  ON  RETIREMENT  TO 

PRIVATE  LIFE  ’ 

IT  would  neither  be  fitting,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  pass  judgment  on  all 
the  acts  of  my  public  life;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  one  or  two 
observations  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authorize. 

I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  national 
policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the  national  Constitution. 
In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I  adopted  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  Federal  Constitution  which  have  been  so  ably  developed  and 
enforced  by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  memorable  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature; 
and  to  them,  as  I  understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the 
question  coming  up  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  ago,  I 
opposed  the  re-charter  upon  convictions  which  I  honestly  entertained.  The 
experience  of  the  war  which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  thrown  without  a  bank,  and  I  may  now  add, 
later  and  more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly 
stated  to  my  constituents,  in  a  speech  in  Lexington  (that  which  I  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not  having  been  reported), 
my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
country.  I  appeal  to  that  record,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and 
hereafter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of  opinion 
as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact.  I  will,  however,  say 
that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any  public  man  to  make  frequent 
changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change,  but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and 
palpable  that  the  public  can  clearly  see  and  approve  them.  If  we  could  look 
through  a  window  into  the  human  breast  and  there  discover  the  causes  which 
led  to  changes  of  opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  the  human  heart  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister 
and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  changes  his  opinion, 
once  deliberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other  circumstances  than 
those  which  I  have  stated,  draws  around  him  distrust,  impairs  the  public 
confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve  his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am  and  have  been  long  satisfied 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in  me  to  have  declined  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825.  Not  that  my  motives  were 
not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that 
the  calumny  which  was  applied  to  the  fact  was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded 
as  any  that  was  ever  propagated.  Not  that  valued  friends  and  highly  esteemed 
opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of  the  office.  Not  that  the 
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administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I  sincerely  believe,  advantageously  com¬ 
pare  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence,  and  wisdom. 
Not  that  Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of  those  high  qualifications 
and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions  which  were  suited  to  the  office.  .  .  . 

But  my  error  in  accepting  the  office  arose  out  of  my  underrating  the  power 
of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and  abiding  with  too  sure  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of  my  own  motives.  Of 
that  ignorance  I  had  a  remarkable  and  laughable  example  on  an  occasion 
which  I  will  relate.  I  was  traveling  in  1828  through  —  I  believe  it  was 
Spottsylvania  County  in  Virginia,  on  my  return  to  Washington,  in  company 
with  some  young  friends.  We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  aged 
gentleman  who,  I  quickly  perceived  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
reigned,  had  not  the  happiness  to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad 
supper  the  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my  name, 
but  understanding  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that  he  had  four 
sons  in  that  state,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were  divided,  in  politics, 
two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson;  he  wished  they  were  all  for  Jack- 
son.  "  Why?  ”  I  asked  him.  —  "  Because,”  he  said,  "  that  fellow  Clay,  and 
Adams,  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the  Presidency.”  —  "Have  you  ever 
seen  any  evidence,  my  old  friend,”  said  I,  "  of  that?  ”  — ."  No,”  he  replied, 
"  none,”  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.  "  But,”  I  observed,  looking  him  directly 
and  steadily  in  the  face,  "  suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  to  come  here  and  assure 
you  upon  his  honor  that  it  was  all  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
it,  would  you  believe  him?  ”  —  "  No,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly 
and  emphatically.  I  said  to  him  in  conclusion,  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
show  me  to  bed?  ”  and  bade  him  good-night.  The  next  morning,  having  in 
the  interval  learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies;  but  I  at  once 
put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
hurt  or  offended  with  him.  .  .  . 

If  to  have  served  my  country  during  a  long  series  of  years  with  fervent  zeal 
and  unshaken  fidelity,  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  legislative  halls  and  in  an  executive  department;  if  to  have  labored  most 
sedulously  to  avert  the  embarrassment  and  distress  which  now  overspread 
this  Union,  and  when  they  came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously  at  the 
extra  session,  and  at  this,  to  devise  healing  remedies;  if  to  have  desired  to 
introduce  economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail  enormous 
executive  power,  and  amply  provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  wants  of  the 
government  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  by  a  tariff  which  would  give  it 
revenue  and  then  protection;  if  to  have  earnestly  sought  to  establish  the 
bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in  power  faithful  to  its  promises  and 
pledges  made  when  out  of  power:  if  these  services,  exertions,  and  endeavors 
justify  the  accusation  of  ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world;  but  I  defy  the  most  malignant 
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of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to  gain  it  by  any  low  or  grovel¬ 
ing  arts,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy  sacrifices,  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
obligations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my 
country.  .  .  . 

How  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  existing  government,  and  to 
set  up  a  new  one,  to  be  practically  exercised?  Our  revolutionary  ancestors  did 
not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed  it  by  gallant  and  noble  deeds.  Who 
are  the  people  that  are  to  tear  up  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever 
and  as  often  as  caprice  or  passion  may  prompt  them?  When  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  ordinances  of  existing  organized  society  are  prostrated  and  sub¬ 
verted,  as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular  movement  as  that 
in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and  distinctions  between  the  sexes, 
between  the  colors,  between  the  ages,  between  natives  and  foreigners,  between 
the  sane  and  the  insane,  and  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all 
the  offspring  of  positive  institutions,  are  cast  down  and  abolished,  and  society 
is  thrown  into  one  heterogeneous  and  unregulated  mass.  And  is  it  contended 
that  the  major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested  with  the  right  to 
build  up  at  its  pleasure  a  new  government?  that  as  often,  and  whenever, 
society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a  shapeless  mass,  the  major 
part  of  it  may  establish  another  and  another  new  government  in  endless 
succession?  Why,  this  would  overturn  all  social  organization,  make  revolu¬ 
tions  —  the  extreme  and  last  resort  of  an  oppressed  people  —  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  human  life,  and  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  How  such 
a  principle  would  operate  in  a  certain  section  of  this  Union,  with  a 
peculiar  population,  you  will  readily  conceive.  No  community  could  endure 
such  an  intolerable  state  of  things  anywhere,  and  all  would  sooner  or  later 
take  refuge  from  such  ceaseless  agitation  in  the  calm  repose  of  absolute 
despotism.  .  .  . 

Fellow-citizens  of  all  parties!  The  present  situation  of  our  country  is  one 
of  unexampled  distress  and  difficulty;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
despondency.  A  kind  and  bountiful  Providence  has  never  deserted  us; 
punished  us  he  perhaps  has,  for  our  neglect  of  his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds. 
We  have  a  varied  and  fertile  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  free  institutions.  Our 
whole  land  is  covered  in  profusion  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
comforts  of  life.  Our  gallant  ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helpless,  tossed 
on  a  tempestuous  sea  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending  parties, 
without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful  pilot.  But  that  ship  is  our  country, 
embodying  all  our  past  glory,  all  our  future  hopes.  Its  crew  is  our  whole 
people,  by  whatever  political  denomination  they  are  known.  If  she  goes  down, 
we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the  dying  words  of  the  gallant 
and  lamented  Lawrence,  "  Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  The  glorious  banner  of 
our  country,  with  its  unstained  stars  and  stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its 
masthead.  With  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  diffi- 
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culties.  Let  us  all,  all,  rally  round  that  banner,  and  finally  resolve  to  perpetuate 
our  liberties  and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs!  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  encompasses  you; 
awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound;  cast  from  you  that  unworthy 
apathy  which  seems  to  make  you  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  your  country. 
Arouse!  awake!  shake  off  the  dewdrops  that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and 
once  more  march  to  battle  and  to  victory.  You  have  been  disappointed, 
deceived,  betrayed;  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will  you  therefore 
also  prove  false  and  faithless  to  your  country,  or  obey  the  impulses  of  a  just 
and  patriotic  indignation?  As  for  Captain  Tyler,  he  is  a  mere  snap,  a  flash 
in  the  pan;  pick  your  Whig  flints  and  try  your  rifles  again. 


CHANNING 


DR.  CHANNING,  the  recognized  leader,  although  not  the  originator, 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  this  country,  was  a  man  of  singular 
spirituality,  sweetness  of  disposition,  purity  of  life,  and  nobility  of 
character.  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  austere  and  cold  in  temperament, 
and  timid  in  action;  but  this  was  rather  a  misconception  of  a  life  given  to 
conscientious  study,  and  an  effort  to  allow  due  weight  to  opposing  arguments. 
He  was  not  liable  to  be  swept  from  his  moorings  by  momentary  enthusiasm. 
As  a  writer  he  was  clear  and  direct,  admirably  perspicuous  in  style,  without 
great  ornament,  much  addicted  to  short  and  simple  sentences,  though  singu¬ 
larly  enough  an  admirer  of  those  which  were  long  and  involved.  A  critic  in 
Fraser  s  Magazine  wrote  of  him:  "  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  first 
writer  of  the  age.  From  his  writings  may  be  extracted  some  of  the  richest 
poetry  and  richest  conceptions,  clothed  in  language  —  unfortunately  for  our 
literature  —  too  little  studied  in  the  day  in  which  we  live.” 

He  was  of  "  blue  blood  ”  —  the  grandson  of  William  Ellery,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  —  and  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  April 
7,  1780.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  high  honors  in  1798, 
and  first  thought  of  studying  medicine,  but  was  inclined  in  the  direction  of 
the  ministry.  He  became  a  private  tutor  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he 
learned  to  detest  slavery.  Here  he  laid  the  seeds  of  subsequent  physical 
troubles  by  imprudent  indulgence  in  asceticism,  in  a  desire  to  avoid  effeminacy. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  continued  in  Cambridge; 
he  was  ordained  in  1803,  and  soon  became  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Church 
in  Boston,  in  charge  of  which  society  he  passed  his  ministerial  life.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  associated  with  Buckminster  and  others  in  the  liberal 
Congregational  movement,  and  this  led  him  into  a  position  of  controversy 
with  his  orthodox  brethren  —  one  he  cordially  disliked.  But  he  could  not 
refrain  from  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  and  religious  freedom,  of  whose  truth  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  assured. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Channing  was  too  much  a  lover  of  free  thought, 
and  too  desirous  to  hold  only  what  he  thought  to  be  true,  to  allow  himself 
to  be  bound  by  any  party  ties.  "  I  wish,”  he  himself  said,  "  to  regard  myself 
as  belonging  not  to  a  sect  but  to  the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of 
truth  and  followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  desire  to  escape 
the  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to  stand  under  the  open  sky 
in  the  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing 
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with  my  own  ears,  and  following  Truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads.” 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  temperance,  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  in 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  other  social  reforms;  and  after 
1824,  when  Dr.  Gannett  became  associate  pastor,  he  gave  much  time  to  work 
in  these  directions.  His  death  occurred  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  April  2, 
1842.  His  literary  achievements  are  mainly  or  wholly  in  the  line  of  his  work 
—  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays;  but  they  were  prepared  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  have  the  quality  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  broad  and 
catholic  spirit,  wide  interests,  and  strong  love  of  literature.  His  works,  in 
six  volumes,  are  issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  which  also 
publishes  a  '  Memorial  ’  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing,  in  three 
volumes. 


THE  PASSION  FOR  POWER 

From  '  The  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ’ 

THE  passion  for  ruling,  though  most  completely  developed  in  des¬ 
potisms,  is  confined  to  no  forms  of  government.  It  is  the  chief  peril 
of  free  states,  the  natural  enemy  of  free  institutions.  It  agitates  our 
own  country,  and  still  throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we  are 
making  here  in  behalf  of  liberty.  ...  It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  whilst  they  compel  the  passion  for  power  to  moderate  its 
pretensions,  and  to  satisfy  itself  with  more  limited  gratifications,  they  tend 
to  spread  it  more  widely  through  the  community,  and  to  make  it  a  universal 
principle.  The  doors  of  office  being  opened  to  all,  crowds  burn  to  rush  in. 
A  thousand  hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  reins  which  are  denied 
to  none.  Perhaps  in  this  boasted  and  boasting  land  of  liberty,  not  a  few,  if 
called  to  state  the  chief  good  of  a  republic,  would  place  it  in  this:  that  every 
man  is  eligible  to  every  office,  and  that  the  highest  places  of  power  and  trust 
are  prizes  for  universal  competition.  The  superiority  attributed  by  many  to 
our  institutions  is,  not  that  they  secure  the  greatest  freedom,  but  give  every 
man  a  chance  of  ruling;  not  that  they  reduce  the  power  of  government  within 
the  narrowest  limits  which  the  safety  of  the  state  admits,  but  throw  it  into 
as  many  hands  as  possible.  The  despot’s  great  crime  is  thought  to  be  that  he 
keeps  the  delight  of  dominion  to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  monopoly  of  it; 
whilst  our  more  generous  institutions,  by  breaking  it  into  parcels  and  inviting 
the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  this  joy  more  widely.  The  result  is 
that  political  ambition  infects  our  country  and  generates  a  feverish  restless¬ 
ness  and  discontent,  which  to  the  monarchist  may  seem  more  than  a  balance 
for  our  forms  of  liberty.  The  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  in  absolute  govern- 
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ments  is  confined  to  courts,  walks  abroad  through  the  land;  and  as  individuals 
can  accomplish  no  political  purposes  single-handed,  they  band  themselves  into 
parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  public  ends,  but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisition 
of  power.  The  nominal  sovereign  —  that  is,  the  people  —  like  all  other 
sovereigns,  is  courted  and  flattered  and  told  that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  Its 
pride  is  pampered,  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prejudices  made  inveterate.  Such 
are  the  processes  by  which  other  republics  have  been  subverted,  and  he  must  be 
blind  who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean  not  to  exaggerate  our 
dangers.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  improvements  of  society  oppose  many 
checks  to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise  man  who  sees  its  workings  must 
dread  it  as  one  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  in  our  country  from  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  that  political  power  is  the  highest  prize  which  society  has  to  offer. 
We  know  not  a  more  general  delusion,  nor  is  it  the  least  dangerous.  Instilled 
as  it  is  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite  excitement  to  political  ambition.  It  turns 
the  active  talents  of  the  country  to  public  station  as  the  supreme  good,  and 
makes  it  restless,  intriguing,  and  unprincipled.  It  calls  our  hosts  of  selfish 
competitors  for  comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages  a  bold,  unblushing 
pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just  moral  sense  and  self-respect  in 
the  community  would  frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  WAR 

From  a  '  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Congregational  ministers  of 

Massachusetts  ’ 

ONE  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a  very  strong  and 
general  propensity  of  human  nature  —  in  the  love  of  excitement, 
of  emotion,  of  strong  interest;  a  propensity  which  gives  a  charm 
to  those  bold  and  hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
our  nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive  suffering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.  The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and 
often  rushes  with  impatience  from  the  security  which  demands  no  effort,  to 
the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human  nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures 
which  have  always  been  preferred.  Why  has  the  first  rank  among  sports  been 
given  to  the  chase?  Becauses  its  difficulties,  hardships,  hazards,  tumults, 
awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new  consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the  charm  which  attaches  the  statesman  to 
an  office  which  almost  weighs  him  down  with  labor  and  an  appalling  re¬ 
sponsibility?  He  finds  much  of  his  compensation  in  the  powerful  emotion 
and  interest  awakened  by  the  very  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  conflict  with 
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vigorous  minds,  by  the  opposition  of  rivals,  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat.  What  hurries  to  the  gaming  tables  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune 
and  ample  resources?  The  dread  of  apathy,  the  love  of  strong  feeling  and 
of  mental  agitation.  A  deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hazarding  than  in  securing 
wealth,  and  the  temptation  is  irresistible.  .  .  .  Another  powerful  principle 
of  our  nature  which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for  superiority,  for 
triumph,  for  power.  The  human  mind  is  aspiring,  impatient  of  inferiority,  and 
eager  for  control.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this  passion  in 
rulers,  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced  by  its  possession,  and  who  are  ever 
restless  to  extend  their  sway.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  were  this 
desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would  move  with  a  sluggish 
pace.  But  the  passion  for  power  and  superiority  is  universal;  and  as  every 
individual,  from  his  intimate  union  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  to 
appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself,  there  is  a  general  promptness  to  engage 
in  any  contest  by  which  the  community  may  obtain  an  ascendency  over  other 
nations.  The  desire  that  our  country  should  surpass  all  others  would  not  be 
criminal,  did  we  understand  in  what  respects  it  is  most  honorable  for  a  nation 
to  excel;  did  we  feel  that  the  glory  of  a  state  consists  in  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority,  in  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  purity.  But 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  this  form  of  pre-eminence  is  too  refined  and  un¬ 
substantial.  There  is  another  kind  of  triumph  which  they  better  understand: 
the  triumph  of  physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph  not  over  the  minds 
but  the  territory  of  another  state.  Here  is  a  palatable,  visible  superiority; 
and  for  this  a  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  privations.  A  victory  blots 
out  the  memory  of  their  sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of  their  extended  power 
they  find  a  compensation  for  many  woes.  .  .  .  Another  powerful  spring  of 
war  is  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  qualities  displayed  in  war.  Many  delight 
in  war,  not  for  its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its  valor  and  apparent 
magnanimity,  for  the  self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude  which  despises 
suffering,  the  resolution  which  courts  danger,  the  superiority  of  the  mind 
to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to  fear.  Men  seldom  delight  in  war,  considered 
merely  as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear  of  battles,  the  picture  which 
rises  to  their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be  —  a  picture  of  extreme  wretched¬ 
ness,  of  the  wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain;  these  horrors  are  hidden  under 
the  splendor  of  those  mighty  energies  which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils 
of  conflict,  and  which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an  intense  and  heart- 
thrilling  delight.  Whilst  the  peaceful  sovereign  who  scatters  blessings  with 
the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence  is  received  with  a  faint  applause, 
men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  conqueror  —  perhaps  a  monster  in  human 
form,  whose  private  life  is  blackened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  great¬ 
ness  is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation.  Thus  war  is  the  surest  and  speed¬ 
iest  way  to  renown;  and  war  will  never  cease  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the 
field  of  glory,  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels  grow  from  a  root  nourished 
with  blood. 
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SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM 

From  the  'Discourse  on  Spiritual  Freedom,’  1830 

I  CONSIDER  the  freedom  or  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mind  as 
the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  government.  I  am  aware  that 
other  views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said  that  government  is  intended  for 
the  public,  for  the  community,  not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of  a  national 
interest  prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and  to  this  it  is  thought  that 
the  individual  may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  would  maintain  that  the  individual  is 
not  made  for  the  State  so  much  as  the  State  for  the  individual.  A  man  is  not 
created  for  political  relations  as  his  highest  end,  but  for  indefinite  spiritual 
progress,  and  is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the  means  of  his  progress.  The 
human  soul  is  greater,  more  sacred  than  the  State,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed 
to  it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  all  earthly  institutions.  The  distinction 
of  nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones  which  have  stood  for  ages  are  to  meet 
the  doom  pronounced  upon  all  man’s  works.  But  the  individual  mind  sur¬ 
vives,  and  the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  will  rise  to  power  never 
wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not  as  a  limb  is  a  member 
of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute 
to  some  general  joint  result.  He  was  created  not  to  be  merged  in  the  whole, 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  or  as  a  particle  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  and  to  aid  only 
in  composing  a  mass.  He  is  an  ultimate  being,  made  for  his  own  perfection 
as  his  highest  end;  made  to  maintain  an  individual  existence,  and  to  serve 
others  only  as  far  as  consists  with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hitherto 
governments  have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  individual, 
to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward  interest 
more  important  than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have  called 
the  private  man  the  property  of  the  State,  meaning  generally  by  the  State 
themselves;  and  thus  the  many  have  been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have 
even  believed  that  this  was  their  highest  destination.  These  views  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  give  to  the 
mind  the  consciousness,  which  governments  have  done  so  much  to  suppress, 
of  its  own  separate  worth.  Let  the  individual  feel  that  through  his  immortality 
he  may  concentrate  in  his  own  being  a  greater  good  than  that  of  nations.  Let 
him  feel  that  he  is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his  individuality 
or  to  become  a  tool,  but  that  he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his  various  powers, 
and  a  preparation  for  immortal  glory.  To  me  the  progress  of  society  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  in  bringing  out  the  individual,  in  giving  him  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and  elevate 
his  own  mind. 
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In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end  of  social  institutions, 
I  may  be  thought  to  discourage  public  efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private 
interests  to  the  State.  Far  from  it.  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his  fellow- 
beings  so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he  who  is  not  their  slave;  as  he  who, 
casting  off  every  other  yoke,  subjects  himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinterested  and  generous  spirit,  as  man’s  glory 
and  likeness  to  his  Maker.  Individuality,  or  moral  self-subsistence,  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  an  all-comprehending  love.  No  man  so  multiplies  his 
bonds  with  the  community,  as  he  who  watches  most  jealously  over  his  own  per¬ 
fection.  There  is  a  beautiful  harmony  between  the  good  of  the  State  and  the 
moral  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Were  it  not  so,  were  these  in¬ 
terests  in  any  case  discordant,  were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve  his 
country  by  acts  debasing  his  own  mind,  he  ought  not  to  waver  a  moment  as 
to  the  good  which  he  should  prefer.  Property,  life,  he  should  joyfully  sur¬ 
render  to  the  State.  But  his  soul  he  must  never  stain  or  enslave.  From 
poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he  should  not  recoil;  but  for  no  good  of 
others  ought  he  to  part  with  self-control,  or  violate  the  inward  law.  We  speak 
of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  himself  to  the  public  weal.  Do  we  mean  that  he 
sacrifices  what  is  most  properly  himself,  the  principle  of  piety  and  virtue? 
Do  we  not  feel  that  however  great  may  be  the  good  which  through  his  suffer¬ 
ings  accrues  to  the  State,  a  greater  and  purer  glory  redounds  to  himself;  and 
that  the  most  precious  fruit  of  his  disinterested  services  is  the  strength  of 
resolution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul?  .  .  . 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have  their  peril.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
opinion  and  law  impose  salutary  restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and 
security.  But  the  power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism,  which  more  than 
all  things  represses  original  and  free  thought,  subverts  individuality  of  char¬ 
acter,  reduces  the  community  to  a  spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of 
perfection.  Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  principle  which  balances  the 
power  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom  and 
fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite 
aid  to  moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilization,  of  which  we  hear  much  from  the 
political  economist,  is  the  division  of  labor,  by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But 
this,  by  confining  the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  operations,  tends 
to  break  it  into  littleness.  We  possess  improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men. 
Another  advantage  of  civilization  is,  that  manners  are  refined  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  multiplied;  but  these  are  continually  seen  to  supplant  simplicity  of 
character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  beauty 
and  glory.  Under  outward  courtesy  we  see  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit  of 
calculation,  and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized  society  with  many  fears,  and  with  more 
and  more  earnest  desire  that  a  regenerating  spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion, 
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may  descend  upon  and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear  that  various  causes  are 
acting  powerfully  among  ourselves,  to  inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving 
and  degrading  principle,  the  passion  for  property.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  country  gives  prominence  to  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief  prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  the 
epicurean,  self-indulgent  habits  which  our  prosperity  has  multiplied,  and 
which  crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only  means  of  gratification. 
This  peril  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
industry,  internal  improvements,  mechanical  invention,  political  economy, 
and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would  disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skill, 
and  especially  pacific  connections  among  States.  But  there  is  danger  that 
these  blessings  may  by  perversion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of  lucre.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  objects  which  once  moved  men  most  powerfully  are 
gradually  losing  their  sway,  and  thus  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to  the 
excitement  of  wealth.  For  example,  military  distinction  is  taking  the  inferior 
place  which  it  deserves:  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  energy  and 
ambition  which  have  been  exhausted  in  war  will  seek  new  directions;  and 
happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  channel  of  gain.  So  I  think 
that  political  eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted;  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  energies  absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind  of  dominion, 
the  dominion  of  property.  And  if  such  be  the  result,  what  shall  we  gain  by 
what  is  called  the  progress  of  society?  What  shall  we  gain  by  national  peace, 
if  men,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle,  wage  with  one  another  the 
more  inglorious  strife  of  dishonest  and  rapacious  traffic?  What  shall  we  gain 
by  the  waning  of  political  ambition,  if  the  intrigues  of  the  exchange  take 
place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private  pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted 
for  the  splendor  of  public  life?  I  am  no  foe  to  civilization.  I  rejoice  in  its 
progress.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  without  a  pure  religion  to  modify  its 
tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  _we  shall  be  corrupted,  not  ennobled  by 
it.  It  is  the  excellence  of  the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and  carries 
forward  civilization,  extends  science  and  arts,  multiplies  the  conveniences 
and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving 
power,  and  even  converts  them  into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spiritual 
freedom  which  when  left  to  themselves  they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should  yield  its  full  and  best  fruit,  one 
thing  is  necessary;  and  the  times  require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great 
distinctness.  It  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and  professed  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant,  exclusive,  sectarian  form, 
it  subverts  instead  of  strengthening  the  soul’s  freedom,  and  becomes  the 
heaviest  and  most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the  intellect  and  conscience. 
Religion  must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests,  ministers,  or  sects, 
not  as  conferring  on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings,  not  as 
an  instrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many,  not  as  bestowing  on  one 
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a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  all;  but  as  the  property  of  every 
human  being  and  as  the  great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common  Father  to  whom  all  have  equal 
access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  immediate  communion,  who  has  no  favorites, 
who  has  appointed  no  infallible  expounders  of  his  will,  who  opens  his  works 
and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls  upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  follow 
fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of  their  own  understandings.  Let  religion  be 
seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as  their  special  province;  let  them  clothe 
themselves  with  God’s  prerogative  of  judgment;  let  them  succeed  in  enforcing 
their  creed  by  penalties  of  law,  or  penalties  of  opinion;  let  them  succeed  in 
fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men  whose  only  crime  is  free  investigation  —  and 
religion  becomes  the  most  blighting  tyranny  which  can  establish  itself  over 
the  mind.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  outward  evils  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted;  how  it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instruments  of  exquisite  torture.  But  to 
me  all  this  is  less  fearful  than  its  influence  over  the  mind.  When  I  see  the 
superstitions  which  it  has  fastened  on  the  conscience,  the  spiritual  terrors 
with  which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the  ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark 
appalling  views  of  God  which  it  has  spread  far  and  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry 
which  it  has  struck  into  superior  understandings,  and  the  servility  of  spirit 
which  it  has  made  to  pass  for  piety  —  when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold, 
and  the  outward  inquisition,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  inferior  evils. 
I  look  with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits  who  have  met,  freely  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  pain  and  death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But  there  are 
other  victims  of  intolerance  on  whom  I  look  with  unmixed  sorrow.  They  are 
those  who,  spellbound  by  early  prejudice  or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  dare  not  think;  who  anxiously  stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  regard  to  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a  crime;  who  shrink  from  the 
seekers  after  truth  as  from  infection;  who  deny  all  virtue  which  does  not 
wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect;  who,  surrendering  to  others  their  best 
powers,  receive  unresistingly  a  teaching  which  wars  against  reason  and  con¬ 
science;  and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  within  their  in¬ 
fluence,  the  grievous  bondage  which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much  to  be 
deplored  is  it,  that  religion,  the  very  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise  men 
above  the  judgment  and  power  of  man,  should  become  the  chief  instrument 
of  usurpation  over  the  soul! 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 

TIE  fame  of  this  celebrated  naturalist  rests  on  one  magnificent  book, 
'  The  Birds  of  America,’  for  which  all  his  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  preparation,  and  which  certainly  surpasses  in  interest  every 
other  ornithological  publication.  For  fifteen  years  before  he  thought  of 
making  use  of  his  collections  in  this  way,  he  annually  went  alone  with  his 
gun  and  his  drawing  materials  into  deep  and  unexplored  forests  and  through 
wild  regions  of  country,  making  long  journeys  on  foot  and  counting  nothing 
a  hardship  that  added  to  his  specimens.  This  passion  had  controlled  him  from 
early  childhood.  His  father,  a  Frenchman,  was  living  in  New  Orleans  at 
the  time  of  Audubon’s  birth  in  1780,  and  with  the  view  of  helping  him  in 
his  studies,  sent  him  to  Paris  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  where  he  entered 
the  drawing-class  of  David  the  painter.  He  remained  there  two  years;  and 
it  was  after  his  return  that  he  made  his  memorable  excursions,  his  home  being 
then  a  farm  at  Mill  Grove,  near  Philadelphia. 

In  1808  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  West,  still  continuing  his  re¬ 
searches.  Several  years  later  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  portfolio 
of  nearly  a  thousand  colored  drawings  of  birds.  What  befell  them  —  a 
parallel  to  so  many  like  incidents,  as  through  Warburton’s  cook,  Newton’s 
dog,  Carlyle’s  friend,  and  Edward  Livingston’s  fire,  that  they  seem  one  of  the 
appointed  tests  of  moral  fiber  —  is  best  told  in  Audubon’s  own  language: 

"  An  accident,”  he  says,  "  which  happened  to  two  hundred  of  my  original 
drawings,  nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  researches  in  ornithology.  I  shall  relate  it, 
merely  to  show  how  far  enthusiasm  —  for  by  no  other  name  can  I  call  my 
perseverance  —  may  enable  the  preserver  of  nature  to  surmount  the  most 
disheartening  difficulties.  I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  I  resided  for  several  years,  to  proceed 
to  Philadelphia  on  business.  I  looked  to  my  drawings  before  my  departure, 
placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box,  and  gave  them  in  charge  of  a  relative, 
with  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  should  happen  to  them.  My  absence 
was  of  several  months;  and  when  I  returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  home  for  a  few  days,  I  inquired  after  my  box,  and  what  I  was 
pleased  to  call  my  treasure.  The  box  was  produced  and  opened;  but,  reader, 
feel  for  me  —  a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and 
reared  a  young  family  among  the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  a  month 
previous,  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  air!  The  burning  heat 
which  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain  was  too  great  to  be  endured  without 
affecting  my  whole  nervous  system.  I  slept  not  for  several  nights,  and  the 
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days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion  —  until,  the  animal  powers  being  recalled 
into  action  through  the  strength  of  my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my 
note-book,  and  my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gaily  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  better  drawings  than 
before;  and  ere  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  had  elapsed,  my  portfolio 
was  again  filled.” 

In  1826  he  sailed  for  Europe  to  exhibit  his  newly  collected  treasures  to 
foreign  ornithologists.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  pecuniary  aid  in  publishing 
the  work,  and  plates  were  made  in  England.  The  book  was  published  in 
New  York  in  four  volumes  (elephant  folio)  in  1830-39.  The  birds  are  life- 
size.  '  The  American  Ornithological  Biography,’  which  is  the  text  for  the 
plates,  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  1831-39,  in  five  octavo  volumes.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  his  two  sons  Audubon  started  on  new  excursions,  which  resulted 
in  '  The  Quadrupeds  of  America,’  with  a  '  Biography  of  American  Quad¬ 
rupeds,’  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  1840.  During  that  year 
he  built  a  house  for  himself  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York,  in  what  is  now 
called  Audubon  Park,  and  died  there  January  27,  1851. 

Audubon’s  descriptive  text  is  not  unworthy  of  his  plates:  his  works  are 
far  from  being  mere  tenders  to  picture-books.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  his 
descriptions  of  birds  and  animals  are  vivid  and  realistic,  and  his  adventures 
are  told  with  much  spirit  and  considerable  literary  skill,  though  with  some 
carelessness  of  syntax. 


A  DANGEROUS  ADVENTURE 

From  '  The  American  Ornithological  Biography  ’ 

ON  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies  which,  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  States,  vary  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  weather 
was  fine,  all  around  me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued 
from  the  bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my  gun,  and  my  dog  were  all 
I  had  for  baggage  and  company.  But  although  well  moccasined,  I  moved 
slowly  along,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  gambols  of 
the  fawns  around  their  dams,  to  all  appearance  as  thoughtless  of  danger  as 
I  felt  myself. 

My  march  was  of  long  duration;  I  saw  the  sun  sinking  beneath  the  horizon 
long  before  I  could  perceive  any  appearance  of  woodland,  and  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  man  had  I  met  with  that  day.  The  track  which  I  followed  was 
only  an  old  Indian  trace;  and,  as  darkness  overshadowed  the  prairie,  I  felt 
some  desire  to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in  which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The 
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night-hawks  were  skimming  over  and  around  me,  attracted  by  the  buzzing 
wings  of  the  beetles  which  formed  their  food,  and  the  distant  howling  of 
wolves  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  should  soon  arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some 
woodland. 

I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fire-light  attracting  my  eye,  I 
moved  towards  it,  full  of  confidence  that  it  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  some 
wandering  Indians.  I  was  mistaken.  I  discovered  by  its  glare  that  it  was  from 
the  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a  tall  figure  passed  and  repassed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  me,  as  if  busily  engaged  in  household  arrangements. 

I  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  myself  at  the  door,  asked  the  tall  figure, 
which  proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I  might  take  shelter  under  her  roof  for  the 
night.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and  her  attire  negligently  thrown  about  her.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly 
seated  myself  by  the  fire.  The  next  object  that  attracted  my  notice  was  a 
finely  formed  young  Indian,  resting  his  head  between  his  hands,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees.  A  long  bow  rested  against  the  log  wall  near  him,  while 
a  quantity  of  arrows  and  two  or  three  raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved 
not;  he  apparently  breathed  not.  Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  Indians, 
and  knowing  that  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  approach  of  civilized 
strangers  (a  circumstance  which  in  some  countries  is  considered  as  evincing 
the  apathy  of  their  character) ,  I  addressed  him  in  French,  a  language  not 
unfrequently  partially  known  to  the  people  in  that  neighborhood.  He  raised 
his  head,  pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  me  a  significant 
glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood.  The  fact  was,  that 
an  hour  before  this,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  raccoon 
in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had  split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprung  back  with 
such  violence  into  his  right  eye  as  to  destroy  it  forever. 

Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might  expect.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  many  large  untanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides 
lay  piled  in  a  corner.  I  drew  a  fine  timepiece  from  my  breast,  and  told  the 
woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued.  She  had  espied  my  watch, 
the  richness  of  which  seemed  to  operate  upon  her  feelings  with  electric  quick¬ 
ness.  She  told  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat, 
and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake.  But  my  watch  had  struck 
her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had  to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it.  I 
took  off  the  gold  chain  that  secured  it,  from  around  my  neck,  and  presented 
it  to  her.  She  was  all  ecstasy,  spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value,  and 
put  the  chain  round  her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy  the  possession  of 
such  a  watch  should  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and  as  I  fancied  myself,  in  so 
retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  movements. 
I  helped  my  dog  to  a  good  supper  of  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  my  own  appetite. 

The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  extreme  suffering.  He  passed  me  and 
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repassed  me  several  times,  and  once  pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently  that 
the  pain  nearly  brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him.  His 
eye  met  mine;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding  that  it  struck  a  chill  into  the 
more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He  again  seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher- 
knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  do  that  of  a 
razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  tomahawk  from  his 
back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances  when¬ 
ever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her  back  towards  us. 

Never  until  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  awakened  to  the  danger 
which  I  now  suspected  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance  to  my 
companion,  and  rested  well  assured  that  whatever  enemies  I  might  have,  he 
was  not  of  their  number. 

I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  under  pretense  of 
wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  might  probably  be  on  the  morrow,  took  up  my 
gun,  and  walked  out  of  the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each  barrel,  scraped 
the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed  the  primings,  and  returning  to  the  hut,  gave  a 
favorable  account  of  my  observations.  I  took  a  few  bear-skins,  made  a  pallet 
of  them,  and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down,  with  my  gun  close 
to  my  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep. 

A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were  heard;  and  from  the  corner 
of  my  eyes  I  saw  two  athletic  youths  making  their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead 
stag  on  a  pole.  They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and  asking  for  whisky,  helped 
themselves  freely  to  it.  Observing  me  and  the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who 
I  was,  and  why  the  devil  that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who,  they  knew, 
understood  not  a  word  of  English)  was  in  the  house.  The  mother — for  so 
she  proved  to  be  —  bade  them  speak  less  loudly,  made  mention  of  my  watch, 
and  took  them  to  a  corner,  where  a  conversation  took  place,  the  purport  of 
which  it  required  little  shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  I  tapped  my  dog  gently.  He 
moved  his  tail,  and  with  indescribable  pleasure  I  saw  his  fine  eyes  alternately 
fixed  on  me  and  raised  toward  the  trio  in  the  corner.  I  felt  that  he  perceived 
danger  in  my  situation.  The  Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me. 

The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such  condition  that  I  already 
looked  upon  them  as  hors  de  combat;  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  whisky 
bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth  of  their  dam  I  hoped  would  soon  reduce  her  to  a  like 
state.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  reader,  when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take 
a  large  carving-knife  and  go  to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge.  I  saw  her 
pour  the  water  on  the  turning  machine,  and  watched  her  working  away  with 
the  dangerous  instrument,  until  the  cold  sweat  covered  every  part  of  my  body, 
in  spite  of  my  determination  to  defend  myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished, 
she  walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and  said,  "  There,  that’ll  soon  settle  him!  Boys, 
kill  yon - ,  and  then  for  the  watch.” 

I  turned,  cocked  my  gunlocks  silently,  touched  my  faithful  companion,  and 
lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  one  who  might  attempt  my  life.  The 
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moment  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  night  might  have  been  my  last  in 
the  world,  had  not  Providence  made  preparations  for  my  rescue.  All  was 
ready.  The  infernal  hag  was  advancing  slowly,  probably  contemplating  the 
best  way  of  despatching  me,  while  her  sons  should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian. 
I  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  rising  and  shooting  her  on  the  spot  —  but 
she  was  not  to  be  punished  thus.  The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there 
entered  two  stout  travelers,  each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced 
up  on  my  feet,  and  making  them  most  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  well 
it  was  for  me  that  they  should  have  arrived  at  that  moment.  The  tale  was  told 
in  a  minute.  The  drunken  sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
defense  and  vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairly  danced  with 
joy,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  as  he  could  not  sleep  with  pain,  he  would 
watch  over  us.  You  may  suppose  we  slept  much  less  than  we  talked.  The 
two  strangers  gave  me  an  account  of  their  once  having  been  themselves  in  a 
somewhat  similar  situation. 

Day  came,  fair  and  rosy,  and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our  captives.  They 
were  now  quite  sobered.  Their  feet  were  unbound,  but  their  arms  were  still 
securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the  woods  off  the  road,  and  having  used 
them  as  Regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delinquents,  we  set  fire  to  the 
cabin,  gave  all  the  skins  and  implements  to  the  young  Indian  warrior,  and 
proceeded,  well  pleased,  towards  the  settlements. 

During  upward  of  twenty-five  years,  when  my  wanderings  extended  to  all 
parts  of  our  country,  this  was  the  only  time  at  which  my  life  was  in  danger 
from  my  fellow-creatures.  Indeed,  so  little  risk  do  travelers  run  in  the  United 
States,  that  no  one  born  there  ever  dreams  of  any  to  be  encountered  on  the 
road,  and  I  can  only  account  for  this  occurrence  by  supposing  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  cabin  were  not  Americans. 

Will  you  believe,  good-natured  reader,  that  not  many  miles  from  the  place 
where  this  adventure  happened,  and  where  fifteen  years  ago,  no  habitation  be¬ 
longing  to  civilized  man  was  expected,  and  very  few  ever  seen,  large  roads 
are  now  laid  out,  cultivation  has  converted  the  woods  into  fertile  fields,  taverns 
have  been  erected,  and  much  of  what  we  Americans  call  comfort  is  to  be  met 
with!  So  fast  does  improvement  proceed  in  our  abundant  and  free  country. 


JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN’S  importance  as  a  statesman  has  naturally  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  recognition  as  a  writer,  and  in  like  manner  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  orator  has  overshadowed  his  just  claims  to  be  considered  our 
most  original  political  thinker.  The  six  volumes  of  his  collected  works, 
which  unfortunately  do  not  embrace  his  still  inaccessible  private  correspond¬ 
ence,  are  certainly  not  exhilarating  or  attractive  reading;  but  they  are  unique 
in  the  literature  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world,  as  models  of  passionless 
logical  analysis.  Whether  passionless  logical  analysis  is  ever  an  essential 
quality  of  true  literature,  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  will  differ;  but  until 
the  question  is  settled  in  the  negative,  Calhoun’s  claims  to  be  considered  a 
writer  of  marked  force  and  originality  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  true  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  invalidated  much  of  his  political  teaching,  and  that  it  was 
always  negative  and  destructive  rather  than  positive  and  constructive;  it  is 
true  also  that  much  of  the  interest  attaching  to  his  works  is  historical  rather 
than  literary  in  character:  but  when  all  allowances  are  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  '  Disquisition  on  Government  ’  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  political  treatise  our  country  has  produced,  and  that  the  position 
of  its  author  as  the  head  of  a  school  of  political  thought  is  commanding,  and 
in  a  way  unassailable. 

The  precise  character  of  Calhoun’s  political  philosophy,  the  keynote  of 
which  was  the  necessity  and  means  of  defending  the  rights  of  minorities, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  brief  glance  at  his  political  career.  His  birth 
in  1782  just  after  the  Revolution,  and  in  South  Carolina,  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  victory  that  the  West  and  the  far  South  won  over 
the  Virginians,  headed  by  Madison.  His  training  at  Yale  gave  a  nationalistic 
bias  to  his  early  career,  and  determined  that  search  for  the  via  media  between 
consolidation  and  anarchy  which  resulted  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  His 
service  in  Congress  and  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Monroe  gave  him  a 
training  in  affairs  that  was  not  without  influence  in  qualifying  his  tendency 
to  indulge  in  doctrinaire  speculation.  His  service  as  Vice-President  afforded 
the  leisure  and  his  break  with  Jackson  the  occasion,  for  his  close  study  of  the 
Constitution,  to  discover  how  the  South  might  preserve  slavery  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Union.  Finally,  his  position  as  a  non-aristocratic  leader  of  a  body 
of  aristocrats,  and  his  Scotch-Irish  birth  and  training,  gave  a  peculiar  strenu¬ 
ousness  to  his  support  of  slavery,  which  is  of  course  the  corner-stone  of  his 
political  philosophy;  and  determined  his  reliance  upon  logic  rather  than  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  as  the  best  means  of  inculcating  his  teaching  and  of 
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establishing  his  policy.  His  political  treatises,  '  A  Discourse  on  Government  ’ 
and  '  On  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,’  written 
just  before  his  death  in  1850;  his  pamphlets  like  the  'South  Carolina  Ex¬ 
position  ’  and  the  'Address  to  the  People  of  South  Carolina  and  the  great 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  from  1832  to  the  end  of  his  term,  especially 
those  in  which  he  defended  against  Webster  the  doctrine  of  nullification, 
could  have  emanated  only  from  an  up-country  South-Carolinian  who  had 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Jefferson,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John  Taylor 
of  Carolina  and  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  Calhoun  was,  then,  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  environment  and  his  training;  he  was  the  fearless  and  honest 
representative  of  his  people  and  section;  and  he  was  the  master  from  whom 
rash  disciples  like  Jefferson  Davis  broke  away,  when  they  found  that  logical 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  was  a  poor  prop  for  slavery  against  the  rising 
tide  of  civilization. 

As  a  thinker  Calhoun  is  remarkable  for  great  powers  of  analysis  and  ex¬ 
position.  As  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  even  dignity  and  general  service¬ 
ableness  of  his  style.  He  writes  well,  but  rather  like  a  logician  than  like  an 
inspired  orator.  He  has  not  the  stateliness  of  Webster,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
power  of  arousing  enthusiasm.  The  splendor  of  Burke’s  imagination  is  utterly 
beyond  him,  as  is  also  the  epigrammatic  brilliance  of  John  Randolph  —  from 
whom,  however,  he  took  not  a  few  lessons  in  constitutional  interpretation. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  all  his  clearness  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
as  a  thinker,  Calhoun  is  as  a  writer  distinctly  heavy.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
respects  he  reminds  us  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  was  continually  referring. 
Like  them  he  is  conspicuous  for  strength  of  practical  intellect;  like  them  he  is 
lacking  in  sublimity,  charm,  and  nobility.  It  follows  then  that  Calhoun  will 
rarely  be  resorted  to  as  a  model  of  eloquence,  but  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
read  both  on  account  of  the  substantial  additions  he  made  to  political  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  of  the  interesting  exposition  he  gave  of  theories  and  ideas  once 
potent  in  the  nation’s  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  accusation  brought  against  him,  he  was 
not  a  traitor  nor  a  man  given  over  to  selfish  ambition,  as  Von  Holst,  his 
biographer  and  critic,  has  clearly  shown.  Calhoun  believed  both  in  slavery 
and  in  the  Union,  and  tried  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  two,  because  he 
thought  that  only  in  this  way  could  his  section  maintain  its  prestige  or  even 
its  existence.  He  failed,  as  any  other  man  would  have  done;  and  we  find  him, 
like  Cassandra,  a  prophet  whom  we  cannot  love.  But  he  did  prophesy  truly 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  South;  and  in  the  course  of  his  strenuous  labors  to  divert 
the  ruin  he  saw  impending,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  most  masterly  analysis 
of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  them  that 
has  yet  come  from  the  pen  of  a  publicist. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  PETITION 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  13,  1840 

MR.  CALHOUN  said  he  rose  to  express  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the 
evidence  which  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  fur¬ 
nished,  of  the  progress  of  truth  on  the  subject  of  abolition.  He  had 
spoken  with  strong  approbation  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  a  recent  pam¬ 
phlet,  that  two  races  of  different  character  and  origin  could  not  coexist  in 
the  same  country  without  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
was  gratified  to  hear  the  Senator  give  assent  to  so  important  a  principle  in 
application  to  the  condition  of  the  South.  He  had  himself,  several  years 
since,  stated  the  same  in  more  specific  terms:  that  it  was  impossible  for  two 
races,  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect  as  the  European  and  African  that  inhabit 
the  southern  portion  of  this  Union,  to  exist  together  in  nearly  equal  numbers 
in  any  other  relation  than  that  which  existed  there.  He  also  added  that  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  that  they  could  so  exist  in  peace  and  happiness  there, 
certainly  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  inferior  race;  and  that  to  destroy  it  was 
to  doom  the  latter  to  destruction.  But  he  uttered  these  important  truths  then 
in  vain,  as  far  as  the  side  to  which  the  Senator  belongs  is  concerned. 

He  trusted  the  progress  of  truth  would  not,  however,  stop  at  the  point  to 
which  it  has  arrived  with  the  Senator,  and  that  it  will  make  some  progress  in 
regard  to  what  is  called  the  right  of  petition.  Never  was  a  right  so  much 
mystified  and  magnified.  To  listen  to  the  discussion,  here  and  elsewhere,  you 
would  suppose  it  to  be  the  most  essential  and  important  right:  so  far  from 
it,  he  undertook  to  aver  that  under  our  free  and  popular  system  it  was  among 
the  least  of  all  our  political  rights.  It  had  been  superseded  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  far  higher  right  of  general  suffrage,  and  by  the  practise,  now  so  common, 
of  instruction.  There  could  be  no  local  grievance  but  what  could  be  reached 
by  these,  except  it  might  be  the  grievance  affecting  a  minority,  which  could 
be  no  more  redressed  by  petition  than  by  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  right 
of  petition  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  right  of  a  freeman.  It  belongs  to 
despotic  governments  more  properly,  and  might  be  said  to  be  the  last  right 
of  slaves.  Who  ever  heard  of  petition  in  the  free  States  of  antiquity?  We  had 
borrowed  our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  our  British  ancestors,  with  whom 
it  had  a  value  for  their  imperfect  representation  far  greater  than  it  has  with  us; 
and  it  is  owing  to  that  that  it  has  a  place  at  all  in  our  Constitution.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  right  has  been  so  far  superseded  in  a  political  point  of  view,  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  what  the  Constitution  contemplated  it  to  be  —  a  shield  to 
protect  against  wrongs;  and  has  been  perverted  into  a  sword  to  attack  the 
rights  of  others  —  to  cause  a  grievance  instead  of  the  means  of  redressing 
grievances,  as  in  the  case  of  abolition  petitions.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
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[Mr.  Tappan]  has  viewed  this  subject  in  its  proper  light,  and  has  taken  a 
truly  patriotic  and  constitutional  stand  in  refusing  to  present  these  fire¬ 
brands,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  him  in  the  name  of  my  state.  Had  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  followed  the  example,  he  would  have  rendered 
inestimable  service  to  the  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  concealment.  The  presentation  of  these  incendiary 
petitions  is  itself  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution.  All  acknowledge  —  the 
Senator  himself  —  that  the  property  which  they  are  presented  to  destroy 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Now  I  ask:  If  we  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  hold  the  property  (which  none  question) ,  have  we  not  also 
the  right  to  hold  it  under  the  same  sacred  instrument  in  peace  and  quiet? 
Is  it  not  a  direct  infraction  then  of  the  Constitution,  to  present  petitions 
here  in  the  common  council  of  the  Union,  and  to  us,  the  agents  appointed 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect  and  to  guard  the  rights  it  secures,  the 
professed  aim  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  property  guaranteed  by  the  instru¬ 
ment?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions  on  the  part  of  those 
who  present  such  petitions:  that  the  right  of  such  petition  is  higher  and  more 
sacred  than  the  Constitution  and  our  oaths  to  preserve  and  to  defend  it.  To 
such  monstrous  results  does  the  doctrine  lead. 

Sir,  I  understand  this  whole  question.  The  great  mass  of  both  parties  to 
the  North  are  opposed  to  abolition:  the  Democrats  almost  exclusively;  the 
Whigs  less  so.  Very  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  former;  but 
many  in  those  of  the  latter.  The  only  importance  that  the  abolitionists  have  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  weight  may  be  felt  in  elections;  and  this  is  no 
small  advantage.  The  one  party  is  unwilling  to  lose  their  weight,  but  at  the 
same  time  unwilling  to  be  blended  with  them  on  the  main  question;  and  hence 
is  made  this  false,  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  collateral  issue  on 
the  right  of  petition.  Here  is  the  whole  secret.  They  are  willing  to  play  the 
political  game  at  our  hazard,  and  that  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
for  the  sake  of  victory  at  the  elections.  But  to  show  still  more  clearly  how 
little  foundation  there  is  in  the  character  of  our  government  for  the  extrava¬ 
gant  importance  attached  to  this  right,  I  ask  the  Senator  what  is  the  true 
relation  between  the  government  and  the  people,  according  to  our  American 
conception?  Which  is  principal  and  which  agent?  which  the  master  and  which 
the  servant?  which  the  sovereign  and  which  the  subject?  There  can  be 
no  answer.  We  are  but  the  agents  —  the  servants.  We  are  not  the  sov¬ 
ereign!  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  of  the  states.  How  little  appli¬ 
cable,  then,  is  this  boasted  right  of  petition,  under  our  system,  to  political 
questions?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  principal  petitioning  his  agent  —  of  the 
master,  his  servant  —  or  of  the  sovereign,  his  subject?  The  very  essence  of  a 
petition  implies  a  request  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  It  is  not  in  fact  a 
natural  growth  of  our  system.  It  was  copied  from  the  British  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  grew  up  among  a  people  whose  representation  was  very  imperfect,  and 
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where  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  not  recognized  at  all.  And  yet  even 
there,  this  right  so  much  insisted  on  here  as  being  boundless  as  space,  was 
restricted  from  the  beginning  by  the  very  men  who  adopted  it  in  the  British 
system,  in  the  very  manner  which  has  been  done  in  the  other  branch,  this  ses¬ 
sion;  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  again 
and  again  passed  resolutions  against  receiving  petitions  even  to  repeal  taxes; 
and  this,  those  who  formed  our  Constitution  well  knew,  and  yet  adopted 
the  provision  almost  identically  contained  in  the  British  Bill  of  Rights,  with¬ 
out  guarding  against  the  practice  under  it.  Is  not  the  conclusion  irresistible, 
that  they  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  "  the  citizens  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievance,”  as  secured  in  the 
Constitution?  The  thing  is  clear.  It  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known,  and 
this  cant  about  petition,  not  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  petitioners,  but 
to  create  a  grievance  elsewhere,  be  put  down.  .  .  . 

I  know  this  question  to  the  bottom.  I  have  viewed  it  under  every  possible 
aspect.  There  is  no  safety  but  in  prompt,  determined,  and  uncompromising  de¬ 
fense  of  our  rights  —  to  meet  the  danger  on  the  frontier.  There  all  rights  are 
strongest,  and  more  especially  this.  The  moral  is  like  the  physical  world. 
Nature  has  incrusted  the  exterior  of  all  organic  life,  for  its  safety.  Let  that 
be  broken  through,  and  it  is  all  weakness  within.  So  in  the  moral  and  political 
world.  It  is  on  the  extreme  limits  of  right  that  all  wrong  and  encroachments 
are  the  most  sensibly  felt  and  easily  resisted.  I  have  acted  on  this  principle 
throughout  in  this  great  contest.  I  took  my  lessons  from  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  They  met  wrong  promptly,  and  defended  right  against  the  first 
encroachment.  To  sit  here  and  hear  ourselves  and  constituents,  and  their 
rights  and  institutions  (essential  to  their  safety),  assailed  from  day  to  day  — 
denounced  by  every  epithet  calculated  to  degrade  and  render  us  odious;  and 
to  meet  all  this  in  silence  —  or  still  worse,  to  reason  with  the  foul  slanderers 
—  would  eventually  destroy  every  feeling  of  pride  and  dignity,  and  sink  us 
in  feelings  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  they  would  emancipate.  And  this 
the  Senator  advises  us  to  do.  Adopt  it,  and  the  two  houses  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  halls  to  debate  our  rights  to  our  property,  and  whether,  in  holding 
it,  we  were  not  thieves,  robbers,  and  kidnappers;  and  we  are  to  submit  to  this 
in  order  to  quiet  the  North!  I  tell  the  Senator  that  our  Union,  and  our  high 
moral  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject  at  the  South,  are  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  than  any  possible  effect  that  his  course  could  have  at  the 
North!  and  that  if  we  could  have  the  weakness  to  adopt  his  advice,  it  would 
even  fail  to  effect  the  object  intended. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  out.  If  this  question  is  left  to  itself,  unresisted  by  us, 
it  cannot  but  terminate  fatally  to  us.  Our  safety  and  honor  are  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  —  to  take  the  highest  ground,  and  maintain  it  resolutely. 
The  North  will  always  take  position  below  us,  be  ours  high  or  low.  They 
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will  yield  all  that  we  will  and  something  more.  If  we  go  for  rejection,  they 
will  at  first  insist  on  receiving,  on  the  ground  of  respect  for  petition.  If  we 
yield  that  point  and  receive  petitions,  they  will  go  for  reference,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  absurd  to  receive  and  not  to  act  —  as  it  truly  is.  If  we  go  for  that, 
they  will  insist  on  reporting  and  discussing;  and  if  that,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
make  concession  —  to  yield  the  point  of  abolition  in  this  District;  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  process  is  consummated,  each  succeeding  step  proving  more 
easy  than  its  predecessor.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  abolitionists  understand 
their  game.  They  throw  their  votes  to  the  party  most  disposed  to  favor  them. 
Now,  sir,  in  the  hot  contest  of  party  in  the  Northern  section,  on  which  the 
ascendancy  in  their  several  states  and  the  general  government  may  depend, 
all  the  passions  are  aroused  to  the  greatest  height  in  the  violent  struggle,  and 
aid  sought  in  every  quarter.  They  would  forget  us  in  the  heat  of  battle;  yes, 
the  success  of  the  election,  for  the  time,  would  be  more  important  than  our 
safety;  unless  we  by  our  determined  stand  on  our  rights  cause  our  weight  to 
be  felt,  and  satisfy  both  parties  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  courting 
those  who  aim  at  our  destruction.  As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  that 
is  our  only  remedy.  If  we  yield  that,  if  we  lower  our  stand  to  permit  partisans 
to  woo  the  aid  of  those  who  are  striking  at  our  interests,  we  shall  commence 
a  descent  in  which  there  is  no  stopping-place  short  of  total  abolition,  and 
with  it  our  destruction. 

A  word  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster}.  He 
attempted  to  show  that  the  right  of  petition  was  peculiar  to  free  governments. 
So  far  is  the  assertion  from  being  true,  that  it  is  more  appropriately  the  right 
of  despotic  governments;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  absolute  and  austere.  So 
far  from  being  peculiar  or  congenial  to  free  popular  states,  it  degenerates 
under  them,  necessarily,  into  an  instrument,  not  of  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  the  petitioners,  but  as  has  been  remarked,  of  assault  on  the  rights  of  others, 
as  in  this  case.  That  I  am  right  in  making  the  assertion,  I  put  it  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  —  Have  we  not  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  our  property  in  our 
slaves?  Would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  divest  us  of  that 
right?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  enjoy,  under  the  Constitution,  peaceably  and 
quietly,  our  acknowledged  rights  guaranteed  by  it,  without  annoyance?  The 
Senator  assents.  He  does  but  justice  to  his  candor  and  intelligence.  Now  I 
ask  him,  how  can  he  assent  to  receive  petitions  whose  object  is  to  annoy  and 
disturb  our  right,  and  of  course  in  direct  infraction  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tappan],  in  refusing  to  present  these 
incendiary  and  unconstitutional  petitions,  has  adopted  a  course  truly  consti¬ 
tutional  and  patriotic,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  that  is  so.  I  deeply 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief,  and  do  justice 
to  one-half  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  If  adopted  by  others,  we  shall  soon 
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hear  no  more  of  abolition.  The  responsibility  of  keeping  alive  this  agitation 
must  rest  on  those  who  may  refuse  to  follow  so  noble  an  example. 


STATE  RIGHTS 

From  the  '  Speech  on  the  Admission  of  Michigan  ’  1837 

IT  has  perhaps  been  too  much  my  habit  to  look  more  to  the  future  and 
less  to  the  present  than  is  wise;  but  such  is  the  constitution  of  my  mind 
that  when  I  see  before  me  the  indications  of  causes  calculated  to  effect 
important  changes  in  our  political  condition,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to  trace 
them  to  their  sources  and  follow  them  out  in  their  consequences.  Language 
has  been  held  in  this  discussion  which  is  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  character 
and  tendency,  and  which  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
struggle  will  be  between  the  conservatives  and  the  destructives.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan]  as  holding  language  counte¬ 
nancing  the  principle  that  the  bill  of  a  mere  numerical  majority  is  paramount 
to  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution.  He  did  not  indeed  announce  dis¬ 
tinctly  this  principle,  but  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  from  what  he  said;  for 
he  told  us  the  people  of  a  state  where  the  constitution  gives  the  same  weight 
to  a  smaller  as  to  a  greater  number,  might  take  the  remedy  into  their  own 
hands;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  a  mere  majority  might  at  their 
pleasure  subvert  the  constitution  and  government  of  a  state  - — -  which  he 
seemed  to  think  was  the  essence  of  democracy.  Our  little  state  has  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  could  not  stand  a  day  against  such  doctrines,  and  yet  we  glory  in  it 
as  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  constitution  which  respects  all  the  great  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  state,  giving  to  each  a  separate  and  distinct  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  political  affairs,  by  means  of  which  the  feebler  interests  are 
protected  against  the  preponderance  of  the  stronger.  We  call  our  state  a 
Republic  —  a  Commonwealth,  not  a  Democracy;  and  let  me  tell  the  Senator, 
it  is  a  far  more  popular  government  than  if  it  had  been  based  on  the  simple 
principle  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  takes  more  voices  to  put  the  machine 
of  government  in  motion  than  in  those  that  the  Senator  would  consider  more 
popular.  It  represents  all  the  interests  of  the  state  —  and  is  in  fact  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  that  of  the  mere 
majority,  or  the  dominant  interests. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  to  which  the  Senator 
alluded,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  its  structure  with  confidence;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  somewhat  similar  in  its  character  to  our  own.  That  it  is  a 
government  not  without  its  excellence,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  fact 
that  though  within  the  shadow  of  Executive  influence,  it  has  nobly  and  sue- 
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cessfully  resisted  all  the  seductions  by  which  a  corrupt  and  artful  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  almost  boundless  patronage,  has  attempted  to  seduce  her  into 
its  ranks. 

Looking  then  to  the  approaching  struggle,  I  take  my  stand  immovably. 
I  am  a  conservative  in  its  broadest  and  fullest  sense,  and  such  I  shall  ever 
remain,  unless  indeed  the  government  shall  become  so  corrupt  and  disordered 
that  nothing  short  of  revolution  can  reform  it.  I  solemnly  believe  that  our 
political  system  is,  in  its  purity,  not  only  the  best  that  ever  was  formed,  but 
the  best  possible  than  can  be  devised  for  us.  It  is  the  only  one  by  which  free 
states,  so  populous  and  wealthy,  and  occupying  so  vast  an  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory,  can  preserve  their  liberty.  Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  hope  for  a  better. 
Having  no  hope  of  a  better,  I  am  a  conservative;  and  because  I  am  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  I  am  a  State  Rights  man.  I  believe  that  in  the  rights  of  the  states  are  to 
be  found  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking  the  overaction  of  this  govern¬ 
ment;  to  resist  its  tendency  to  concentrate  all  power  here,  and  to  prevent  a 
departure  from  the  Constitution;  or  in  case  of  one,  to  restore  the  government 
to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity.  State  interposition,  or  to  express  it  more 
fully,  the  right  of  a  state  to  interpose  her  sovereign  voice,  as  one  of  the  parties 
to  our  constitutional  compact,  against  the  encroachments  of  this  government, 
is  the  only  means  of  sufficient  potency  to  effect  all  this;  and  I  am  therefore  its 
advocate.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brown], 
and  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan],  do  us  the  justice  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  nullification  and  the  anarchical  and  revolutionary  movements  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania.  I  know  they  did  not  intend  it  as  a  compliment;  but  I 
regard  it  as  the  highest.  They  are  right.  Day  and  night  are  not  more  different 
—  more  unlike  in  everything.  They  are  unlike  in  their  principles,  their  objects, 
and  their  consequences. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  make  good  this  assertion,  as  I  might  easily  do.  The  occa¬ 
sion  does  not  call  for  it.  As  a  conservative  and  a  State  Rights  man,  or  if  you 
will  have  it,  a  nullifier,  I  have  resisted  and  shall  resist  all  encroachments  on 
the  Constitution  —  whether  of  this  government  on  the  rights  of  the  states, 
or  the  opposite  —  whether  of  the  Executive  on  Congress,  or  Congress  on  the 
Executive.  My  creed  is  to  hold  both  governments,  and  all  departments  of 
each,  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  against  all  revolutionary  movements.  I  believe  the  means 
which  our  system  furnishes  to  preserve  itself  are  ample,  if  fairly  understood 
and  applied;  and  I  shall  resort  to  them,  however  corrupt  and  disordered  the 
times,  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  reforming  the  government.  The  result  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  my  part  to  do  my  duty.  Yet  while  I 
thus  openly  avow  myself  a  conservative,  God  forbid  I  should  ever  deny  the 
glorious  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  Should  corruption  and  oppression 
become  intolerable,  and  not  otherwise  be  thrown  off  —  if  liberty  must  perish 
or  the  government  be  overthrown,  I  would  not  hesitate,  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
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to  resort  to  revolution,  and  to  tear  down  a  corrupt  government  that  could 
neither  be  reformed  nor  borne  by  freemen.  But  I  trust  in  God  things  will 
never  come  to  that  pass.  I  trust  never  to  see  such  fearful  times;  for  fearful 
indeed  they  would  be,  if  they  should  ever  befall  us.  It  is  the  last  remedy,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  till  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  mankind  would 
justify  the  resort. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  feel  called  on  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  a 
doctrine  of  fearful  import  which  has  been  broached  in  the  course  of  this 
debate:  the  right  to  repeal  laws  granting  bank  charters,  and  of  course  of 
railroads,  turnpikes,  and  joint-stock  companies.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  fearful 
import,  and  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief.  There  are  countless  millions 
vested  in  such  stocks,  and  it  is  a  description  of  property  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  To  touch  it  is  almost  to  destroy  it.  But  while  I  enter  my  protest 
against  all  such  doctrines,  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  with  the  thoughtless 
precipitancy  (not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase)  with  which  the  most  extensive  and 
dangerous  privileges  have  been  granted  of  late.  It  can  end  in  no  good,  and  I 
fear  may  be  the  cause  of  convulsions  hereafter.  We  already  feel  the  effects 
on  the  currency,  which  no  one  competent  of  judging  can  fail  to  see  is  in  an 
unsound  condition.  I  must  say  (for  truth  compels  me)  I  have  ever  distrusted 
the  banking  system,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  both  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time;  but  I  trust  that  all  shocks 
or  sudden  revolutions  may  be  avoided,  and  that  it  may  gradually  give  way 
before  some  sounder  and  better  regulated  system  of  credit  which  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  age  may  devise.  That  a  better  may  be  substituted  I  cannot 
doubt;  but  of  what  it  shall  consist,  and  how  it  shall  finally  supersede  the  pres¬ 
ent  uncertain  and  fluctuating  currency,  time  alone  can  determine.  All  that  I 
can  see  is,  that  the  present  must,  one  day  or  another,  come  to  an  end  or  be 
greatly  modified  —  if  that  indeed  can  save  it  from  an  entire  overthrow.  It  has 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 


OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  POLAND 

From  '  A  Disquisition  on  Government  ’ 

IT  is  then  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  the  concurrent 
majority  is  impracticable;  or  that  it  rests  on  a  feeble  foundation.  History 
furnishes  many  examples  of  such  governments;  and  among  them  one  in 
which  the  principle  was  carried  to  an  extreme  that  would  be  thought  impracti¬ 
cable,  had  it  never  existed.  I  refer  to  that  of  Poland.  In  this  it  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  in  the  election  of  her  kings,  the  concurrence  or  acquies¬ 
cence  of  every  individual  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  present,  in  an  assembly 
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numbering  usually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
was  required  to  make  a  choice;  thus  giving  to  each  individual  a  veto  on  his 
election.  So  likewise  every  member  of  her  Diet  (the  supreme  legislative  body) , 
consisting  of  the  King,  the  Senate,  bishops  and  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  palatinates,  possessed  a  veto  on  all  its  proceedings;  thus  making 
a  unanimous  vote  necessary  to  enact  a  law  or  to  adopt  any  measure  whatever. 
And  as  if  to  carry  the  principle  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  veto  of  a  single 
member  not  only  defeated  the  particular  bill  or  measure  in  question,  but  pre¬ 
vented  all  others  passed  during  the  session  from  taking  effect.  Further  the 
principle  could  not  be  carried.  It  in  fact  made  every  individual  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  a  distinct  element  in  the  organism;  or  to  vary  the  expression,  made 
him  an  estate  of  the  kingdom.  And  yet  this  government  lasted  in  this  form 
more  than  two  centuries,  embracing  the  period  of  Poland’s  greatest  power 
and  renown.  Twice  during  its  existence  she  protected  Christendom,  when  in 
great  danger,  by  defeating  the  Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  perma¬ 
nently  arresting  thereby  the  tide  of  their  conquests  westward. 

It  is  true  her  government  was  finally  subverted,  and  the  people  subjugated, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  to  which  the  principle  was  carried;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  its  tendency  to  dissolution  from  weakness,  but  from  the  facility 
it  afforded  to  powerful  and  unscrupulous  neighbors  to  control  by  their  in¬ 
trigues  the  election  of  her  kings.  But  the  fact  that  a  government  in  which 
the  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  not  only  existed,  but  existed 
for  so  long  a  period  in  great  power  and  splendor,  is  proof  conclusive  both 
of  its  practicability  and  its  compatibility  with  the  power  and  permanency  of 
government. 


URGING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 

From  Speech  in  the  Senate,  March  4th,  1850 

HAVING  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I  return  to  the 
question  with  which  I  commenced,  How  can  the  Union  be  saved? 
There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  with  any  certainty;  and  that  is 
by  a  full  and  final  settlement,  on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice, 
and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compromise  to  offer  but  the 
Constitution;  and  no  concessions  or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  sur¬ 
rendered  so  much  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settlement  would 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  remove  all  cause  of  discontent;  by  satisfying  the 
South,  she  could  remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  re¬ 
store  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feelings  between  the  sections  which  existed 
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anterior  to  the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else  can  with  any  certainty  finally 
and  forever  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save  the 
Union. 

But  can  this  be  done?  Yes,  easily;  not  by  the  weaker  party  —  for  it  can 
of  itself  do  nothing,  not  even  protect  itself  —  but  by  the  stronger.  The 
North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it;  to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the 
South  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing 
the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled;  to  cease 
the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Constitution  by  an  amendment  which  will  restore  to  the  South 
in  substance  the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  before  the  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  government. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  provision  —  one  that  will  protect 
the  South,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  improve  and  strengthen  the  gov¬ 
ernment  instead  of  impairing  and  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  this?  It  is  for  her  to  answer  th’e  question.  But 
I  will  say  she  cannot  refuse,  if  she  has  half  the  love  of  the  Union  which  she 
professes  to  have;  or  without  justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her 
love  of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater  than  her  love  of  the  Union. 
At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  rests  on  the  North,  and 
not  on  the  South.  The  South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  the 
North  may  save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever;  unless  to  do  justice,  and 
to  perform  her  duties  under  the  Constitution,  should  be  regarded  by  her  as  a 
sacrifice. 

It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal  on 
all  sides  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now  settled, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  hereafter  be;  and  we  as  the  representatives 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should  come  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice 
and  duty,  say  so;  and  let  the  states  we  both  represent  agree  to  separate  and 
part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or 
resistance.  If  you  remain  silent  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what 
you  intend.  In  that  case  California  will  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit 
her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to 
infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  territories, 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive  in  that  case  that  your  real 
objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement;  and  infatuated  not  to  act  accordingly. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER 


OF  the  generation  of  American  statesmen  that  followed  those  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  few  will  live  as  long  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  and  none  as  long  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  as  Daniel 
Webster.  His  figure  rises  above  the  level  of  his  time  like  a  monument  of 
colossal  proportions.  He  was  a  child  of  the  War  of  Independence,  born  in 
1782.  His  father,  a  Puritan  of  stern  and  sterling  character,  had,  as  a  back- 
woods  farmer  in  New  Hampshire,  been  an  Indian  fighter  while  New  England 
had  an  Indian  frontier,  a  soldier  in  the  French  war,  and  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  His  high  standing  among  his  neighbors  made  him  a  judge 
of  the  local  court.  Ambitious  for  his  children,  he  strained  his  scanty  means  to 
the  utmost  to  give  his  son  the  best  education  within  reach,  first  at  Exeter 
Academy,  then  at  Dartmouth  College.  From  his  earliest  days  Daniel  was 
petted  by  good  fortune.  His  seemingly  delicate  health,  his  genial  nature, 
and  his  promising  looks,  put,  in  the  family  circle,  everybody  at  his  service, 
even  at  personal  sacrifice;  and  such  sacrifice  by  others  he  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  expect,  as  a  prince  expects  homage. 

At  the  academy  and  the  college  he  shone  not  by  phenomenal  precocity, 
but  by  rapid  progress  in  the  studies  he  liked  —  Latin,  literature,  and  history. 
He  did  not  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  scholar  —  patient  and  thor¬ 
ough  research,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake;  but  he 
was  a  voracious  reader,  assimilating  easily  what  he  read  by  dint  of  a  strong 
memory  and  of  serious  reflection,  and  soon  developed  the  faculty  of  making 
the  most  of  what  he  knew  by  clear,  vigorous,  affluent,  and  impressive  utter¬ 
ance.  At  an  early  age,  too,  he  commanded  attention  by  a  singular  charm  of 
presence,  to  which  his  great  dark  eyes  contributed  not  a  little;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  high  animal  spirits,  by  a  striking  dignity  of  carriage  and  de¬ 
meanor  —  traits  which  gradually  matured  into  that  singularly  imposing  per¬ 
sonality,  the  effect  of  which  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  in  language 
almost  extravagant,  borrowing  its  similes  from  kings,  cathedrals,  and  mountain 
peaks. 

His  conspicuous  power  of  speech  caused  him,  even  during  his  college  days, 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  orations  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  festive  days. 
The  same  faculty,  reinforced  by  his  virtue  of  knowing  what  he  knew,  gave 
him,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  law  study,  early  successes 
at  the  bar,  which  soon  carried  him  from  the  field  of  legal  practice  into  political 
life.  He  inherited  Federalism  from  his  father,  and  naturally  accepted  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  conservative  by  instinct  and  temperament. 

3°S 
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New  Hampshire  sent  him  to  Congress,  where  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  May  1813.  He  soon  won  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
debaters,  especially  on  questions  of  finance.  But  the  two  terms  during  which 
he  represented  a  New  Hampshire  constituency  were  a  mere  prelude  to  his 
great  political  career.  In  1817  he  left  Congress  to  give  himself  to  his  legal 
practice,  which  gained  much  in  distinction  and  lucrativeness  by  his  removal 
to  Boston.  He  rose  rapidly  to  national  eminence  as  a  practitioner  in  the  Federal 
as  well  as  the  state  tribunals.  It  was  there  that  he  won  peculiar  luster  through 
his  memorable  argument  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case  before  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  which  fascinated  John  Marshall  on  the  bench,  and 
moved  to  tears  the  thronged  audience  in  the  courtroom.  It  left  Webster  with 
no  superior  and  with  few  rivals  at  the  American  bar.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  a  great  lawyer  in  the  highest  sense.  There  were  others  whose 
knowledge  was  larger  and  more  thorough,  and  whose  legal  opinion  carried 
greater  authority.  But  hardly  any  of  these  surpassed  him  in  the  faculty  of 
seizing,  with  instinctive  sureness  of  grasp,  the  vital  point  of  a  cause,  of  en¬ 
dowing  mere  statement  with  the  power  of  demonstration,  of  marshaling 
facts  and  arguments  in  massive  array  for  concentric  attack  on  the  decisive 
point,  of  moving  the  feelings  together  with  the  understanding  by  appeals  of 
singular  magic,  and  also  of  so  assimilating  and  using  the  work  of  others  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  Adding  to  all  this  the  charm  of  that  imposing  personality, 
which  made  every  word  falling  from  his  lips  sound  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  far 
more  than  ordinary  respect,  he  could  not  fail  to  win  brilliant  successes.  He 
was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  cases  of  his 
time  —  some  then  celebrated  and  still  remembered  because  of  the  part  he 
played  in  them. 

In  Boston,  Webster  found  a  thoroughly  congenial  home.  Its  history  and 
traditions,  its  wealth  and  commercial  activity,  the  high  character  of  its  citizen¬ 
ship,  the  academic  atmosphere  created  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  the  re¬ 
fined  tone  of  its  social  circles,  the  fame  of  its  public  men,  made  the  Boston  of 
that  period,  in  the  main  attributes  of  civilized  life,  the  foremost  city  in  the 
United  States.  Boston  society  received  Webster  with  open  arms,  and  presently 
he  became  in  an  almost  unexampled  measure  its  idol.  Together  with  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  the  state,  among  them  the  venerable  John  Adams, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  where  as  the  champion  of  conservative  principles  he  advocated  and  car¬ 
ried  the  proposition  that  the  State  Senate  should  remain  the  representative  of 
property.  When  in  1820,  the  day  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  it 
was  he  whom  the  public  voice  designated  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  The 
oration,  with  its  historical  picturesqueness,  its  richness  of  thought  and  reason¬ 
ing,  its  broad  sweep  of  contemplation,  and  the  noble  and  magnificent  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  eloquence,  was  in  itself  an  event.  No  literary  production  of  the 
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period  in  America  achieved  greater  renown.  From  that  time  on,  Massachusetts 
loved  to  exhibit  herself  in  his  person  on  occasions  of  state;  and  in  preference 
to  all  others,  Webster  was  her  spokesman  when  she  commemorated  the  great 
events  of  her  history.  As  such  he  produced  a  series  of  addresses  —  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone,  and  later  at  the  completion,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mon¬ 
ument,  on  the  death  of  John  Adams  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  on  other 
occasions  —  which  his  contemporaries  acclaimed  as  ranking  with  the  great 
oratorical  achievements  of  antiquity. 

Webster  soon  appeared  in  Congress  again:  first  in  1823,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  member  from  the  Boston  district;  and  a  few  years 
later  in  the  Senate.  Then  began  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  political  career. 
It  was  the  period  when  the  component  elements  of  the  old  political  parties  — 
the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans  —  became  intermingled;  when  old  party 
issues  vanished;  and  when  new  questions,  or  rather  old  questions  in  new  shapes 
and  relations,  caused  new  groupings  of  men  to  be  formed.  In  the  confusion  of 
the  political  and  personal  conflicts  which  characterized  the  so-called  "  era  of 
good  feeling,”  and  which  immediately  followed  it,  Webster  became  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and,  as  an  old  Federalist 
and  conservative,  was  naturally  attracted  by  that  combination  of  political 
forces  which  subsequently  organized  itself  as  the  Whig  party. 

Webster  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  power  and  fame  when,  in  1830, 
he  gave  voice  as  no  one  else  could  to  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
American  people.  Before  the  War  of  1812,  the  Union  had  been  looked  upon 
by  many  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans  as  an  experiment  —  a  promising 
one  indeed,  but  of  uncertain  issue.  Whether  it  would  be  able  to  endure  the 
strain  of  divergent  local  interests,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  whether 
its  component  parts  would  continue  in  the  desire  permanently  to  remain  to¬ 
gether  in  one  political  structure,  were  still  matters  of  doubt  and  speculation. 
The  results  of  the  War  of  1812  did  much  to  inspire  the  American  heart  with 
a  glow  of  pride  in  the  great  common  country,  with  confident  anticipations 
of  its  high  destinies,  and  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  greatness  of  the 
country  and  the  splendors  of  its  destinies  depended  altogether  upon  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  Union.  The  original  theory  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  a  mere  compact  of  partnership  between  independent  and 
sovereign  commonwealths,  to  be  dissolved  at  will,  whatever  historical  founda¬ 
tion  it  may  have  had,  yielded  to  an  overruling  sefftiment  of  a  common 
nationality. 

This  sentiment  was  affronted  by  the  nullification  movement  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  which,  under  the  guise  of  resistance  to  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  sought  to 
erect  a  bulwark  for  slavery  through  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that  a 
state  by  its  sovereign  action  could  overrule  a  Federal  law,  and  might,  as  a 
last  resort,  legally  withdraw  from  the  "  Federal  compact.”  Against  this  as¬ 
sumption  Webster  rose  up  in  his  might,  like  Samson  going  forth  against 
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the  Philistines.  In  his  famous  '  Reply  to  Hayne,’  he  struck  down  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  legality  of  state  resistance  and  of  secession  with  blows  so  crushing, 
and  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  authority  in  its  sphere,  and  the 
indissolubility  of  the  Union,  with  an  eloquence  so  grand  and  triumphant, 
that  as  his  words  went  over  the  land  the  national  heart  bounded  with  joy 
and  broke  out  in  enthusiastic  acclamations.  At  that  moment  Webster  stood 
before  the  world  as  the  first  of  living  Americans.  Nor  was  this  the  mere 
sensation  of  a  day.  His  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable!  ”  remained  the  watchword  of  American  patriotism,  and  still 
reverberated  thirty  years  later  in  the  thunders  of  the  Civil  War.  That  glorious 
speech  continues  to  hold  the  first  place  among  the  monuments  of  American 
oratory. 

In  the  contest  against  the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina, 
Webster  firmly  maintained,  against  Henry  Clay’s  compromise  policy,  that 
wherever  the  national  authority  was  lawlessly  set  at  defiance,  peace  should 
never  be  purchased  by  concession  to  the  challengers;  and  that  it  was  time  to 
"  test  the  strength  of  the  government.”  He  therefore  sturdily  supported  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson’s  "  force  bill,”  although  the  administration  of  that  doughty 
warrior  was  otherwise  most  uncongenial  to  him.  But  when  the  compromise 
had  actually  been  adopted,  he  dropped  back  into  the  party  line  behind  Clay’s 
leadership,  which  he  thenceforth  never  again  forsook.  There  was  an  element 
of  indolence  in  his  nature  which  it  needed  strong  impulses  to  overcome,  so  as 
to  set  the  vast  machinery  of  his  mind  in  full  motion.  Such  an  impulse  was 
furnished  again  by  Jackson’s  attack  on  the  United  States  Bank,  and  by 
other  somewhat  autocratic  financial  measures.  Webster  opposed  this  policy 
in  a  series  of  speeches  on  currency  and  banking,  which  deserve  very  high  rank 
in  the  literature  of  that  branch  of  economics. 

Unhappily  for  himself,  Webster  was  not  satisfied  with  the  theater  of  action 
in  which  his  abilities  fitted  him  for  the  greatest  service,  and  in  which  he 
achieved  his  highest  renown.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  career  he 
ardently  wished  to  be  sent  as  minister  to  England;  and  he  bore  a  grudge  to 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  his  failure  to  gratify  that  desire.  Ever  since  his 
'  Reply  to  Hayne  ’  had  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the  country,  an 
ungovernable  longing  possessed  him  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  morbid  craving  commonly  called  "  the  presidential  fever  ”  developed  in 
him,  as  it  became  chronic,  its  most  distressing  form;  disordering  his  ambition, 
unsettling  his  judgment,  and  warping  his  statesmanship.  His  imagination 
always  saw  the  coveted  prize  within  his  grasp,  which  in  reality  it  never  was. 
He  lacked  the  sort  of  popularity  which  since  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  seemed  to  be  required  for  a  presidential  candidacy.  He  traveled 
over  the  land  south  and  north,  and  east  and  west,  to  manufacture  it  for  him¬ 
self;  but  in  vain.  The  people  looked  at  him  with  awe,  and  listened  to  him  with 
rapture  and  wonder;  but  as  to  the  presidency,  the  fancy  and  favor  of  the 
politicians,  as  well  as  of  the  masses,  obstinately  ran  to  other  men.  So  it  was 
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again  and  again.  Clay,  too,  was  unfortunate  as  a  presidential  candidate;  but 
he  could  have  at  least  the  nomination  of  his  party  so  long  as  there  appeared  to 
be  any  hope  for  his  election.  Webster  was  denied  even  that.  The  vote  for  him 
in  the  party  conventions  was  always  distressingly  small;  usually  confined 
to  New  England,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  Yet  he  never  ceased  to  hope  against 
hope,  and  thus  to  invite  more  and  more  galling  disappointments.  To  Henry 
Clay  he  could  yield  without  humiliation;  but  when  he  saw  his  party  prefer 
to  himself  not  once,  but  twice  and  three  times,  men  of  only  military  fame, 
without  any  political  significance  whatever,  his  mortification  was  so  keen  that 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  twice  openly  protested  against  the  result.  Worse 
than  all  this,  he  had  to  meet  the  fate  —  a  fate  not  uncommon  with  presidential 
candidates  —  of  seeing  the  most  important  and  most  questionable  act  of  his 
last  years  attributed  to  his  inordinate  craving  for  the  elusive  prize. 

The  cause  of  this  steady  succession  of  failures  may  have  been,  partly,  that 
the  people  found  him  too  unlike  themselves,  too  unfamiliar  to  the  popular 
heart;  and  partly  that  the  party  managers  shrank  from  nominating  him  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  in  him  not  only  a  giant,  but  a  very  vulnerable  giant,  who  would 
not  "  wear  well  ”  as  a  candidate.  They  had  indeed  reason  to  fear  the  discus¬ 
sions  to  which  in  an  excited  canvass  his  private  character  would  be  subjected. 
Of  his  moral  failings,  those  relating  to  money  were  the  most  notorious  and 
the  most  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  plain  people.  In  the  course  of 
his  public  life  he  became  accustomed  not  only  to  the  adulation  but  also  to  the 
material  generosity  of  his  followers.  Great  as  his  professional  income  was,  his 
prodigality  went  far  beyond  his  means;  and  the  recklessness  with  which  he 
borrowed  and  forgot  to  return  betrayed  an  utter  insensibility  to  pecuniary 
obligation.  With  the  coolest  nonchalance  he  spent  the  money  of  his  friends, 
and  left  to  them  his  debts  for  payment.  This  habit  increased  as  he  grew  older, 
and  severely  tested  the  endurance  of  his  admirers.  So  grave  a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  common  honesty  could  not  fail  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  upon 
his  character,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cloud  of  distrust  should  have  spread 
from  his  private  to  his  public  morals.  The  charge  was  made  that  he  stood 
in  the  Senate  advocating  high  tariffs  as  the  paid  attorney  of  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England.  It  was  met  by  the  answer  that  so  great  a  man  would  not 
sell  himself.  This  should  have  been  enough.  Nevertheless,  his  defenders  were 
grievously  embarrassed  when  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  after  all  in 
great  part  the  money  of  the  rich  manufacturers  and  bankers  that  stocked  his 
farm,  furnished  his  house,  supplied  his  table,  and  paid  his  bills.  A  man  less 
great  could  hardly  have  long  sustained  himself  in  public  life  under  such  a 
burden  of  suspicion.  That  Daniel  Webster  did  sustain  himself  strikingly 
proved  the  strength  of  his  prestige.  But  his  moral  failings  cost  him  the  noblest 
fruit  of  great  service  —  an  unbounded  public  confidence. 

Although  disappointed  in  his  own  expectations,  he  vigorously  supported 
General  Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1840,  and  in  1841  was 
made  Secretary  of  State.  He  remained  in  that  office  until  he  had  concluded 
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the  famous  Ashburton  treaty,  under  the  administration  of  President  Tyler, 
who  turned  against  the  Whig  policies.  After  his  resignation  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate.  Then  a  fateful  crisis  in  his  career  approached. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory 
on  our  southern  and  western  border,  brought  the  slavery  question  sharply  into 
the  foreground.  Webster  had  always,  when  occasion  called  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  sentiment,  denounced  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political  evil;  and 
although  affirming  that  under  the  Constitution  it  could  not  be  touched  by 
the  action  of  the  general  government  in  the  states  in  which  it  existed,  declared 
himself  against  its  extension.  He  had  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
war  against  Mexico,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  republic  by  conquest.  But 
without  abandoning  his  position  against  slavery,  his  tone  grew  gradually 
milder.  The  impression  gained  ground  that  as  a  standing  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  conciliate  Southern  opinion. 

Then  the  day  came  that  tried  men’s  souls.  The  slave  power  had  favored 
war  and  conquest,  hoping  that  the  newly  acquired  territory  would  furnish 
more  slave  states  and  more  Senators  in  its  interest.  That  hope  was  cruelly 
dashed  when  California  presented  herself  for  admission  into  the  Union,  with 
a  state  constitution  excluding  slavery  from  her  soil.  To  the  slave  power  this 
was  a  stunning  blow.  It  had  fought  for  more  slave  states  and  conquered  for 
more  free  states.  The  admission  of  California  would  hopelessly  destroy  the 
balance  of  power  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  Senate.  The  country  soon 
was  ablaze  with  excitement.  In  the  North  the  antislavery  feeling  ran  high. 
The  "  fire-eaters  ”  of  the  South,  exasperated  beyond  measure  by  their  disap¬ 
pointment,  vociferously  threatened  to  disrupt  the  Union.  Henry  Clay,  true 
to  his  record,  hoped  to  avert  the  danger  by  a  compromise.  He  sought  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  South  to  the  inevitable  admission  of  California  by  certain  concessions 
to  slavery,  among  them  the  ill-famed  and  ill-fated  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  a  law 
offensive  not  only  to  antislavery  sentiment,  but  also  to  the  common  impulses 
of  humanity  and  to  the  pride  of  manhood. 

Webster  had  to  choose.  The  antislavery  men  of  New  England,  and  even 
many  of  his  conservative  friends,  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  again,  as 
he  had  done  in  nullification  times,  proudly  plant  the  Union  flag  in  the  face 
of  a  disunion  threat,  with  a  defiant  refusal  of  concession  to  a  rebellious  spirit, 
and  give  voice  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  North.  But  Webster  chose  otherwise. 
On  March  7,  1850,  he  spoke  in  the  Senate.  The  whole  country  listened  with 
bated  breath.  While  denouncing  secession  and  pleading  for  the  Union  in 
glowing  periods,  he  spoke  of  slavery  in  regretful  but  almost  apologetic  ac¬ 
cents,  upbraided  the  abolitionists  as  mischievous  marplots,  earnestly  advocated 
the  compromise,  and  commended  that  feature  of  it  which  was  most  odious  to 
Northern  sentiment  —  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

From  this  '  Seventh  of  March  Speech  ’  —  by  that  name  it  has  passed  into 
history  —  Webster  never  recovered.  It  stood  in  too  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
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'  Reply  to  Hayne.’  There  was  indeed  still  the  same  lucid  comprehensiveness 
of  statement.  The  heavy  battalions  of  argument  marched  with  the  same  mas¬ 
sive  tread.  But  there  was  lacking  that  which  had  been  the  great  inspiration 
of  the  '  Reply  to  Hayne  ’  —  the  triumphant  consciousness  of  being  right. 
The  effect  of  the  speech  corresponded  to  its  character.  Southern  men  wel¬ 
comed  it  as  a  sign  of  Northern  submissiveness,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
satisfy  them.  The  impression  it  made  upon  the  antislavery  people  of  the 
North  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  They  saw  in  it  "  the  fall  of  an  archangel.”  1 
Many  of  them  denounced  it  as  the  treacherous  bid  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
for  Southern  favor.  Their  reproaches  varied  from  the  indignant  murmur  to 
the  shrillest  note  of  execration.  Persons  less  interested  or  excited  looked  up  at 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  old  hero  of  "  Liberty  and  Union  ”  with  a  sort  of 
bewildered  dismay,  as  if  something  unnatural  and  portentous  had  happened 
to  him.  Even  many  of  his  stanchest  adherents  among  the  conservative  Whigs 
were  stunned  and  perplexed. 

This  was  not  surprising.  Henry  Clay  could  plan  and  advocate  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  1850  without  loss  of  character.  Although  a  man  of  antislavery  in¬ 
stincts,  he  was  himself  a  slaveholder  representing  a  slaveholding  community,  a 
compromiser  in  his  very  being;  and  compromise  had  always  been  the  vital 
feature  of  his  statesmanship.  But  Webster  could  not  apologize  for  slavery, 
and  in  its  behalf  approve  compromise  and  concession  in  the  face  of  disunion 
threats,  without  turning  his  back  upon  the  most  illustrious  feat  of  his  public 
life.  Injustice  may  have  been  done  to  him  by  the  assailants  of  his  motives, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  evidence  of  circumstances  stood  glar¬ 
ingly  against  him.  He  himself  was  ill  at  ease.  The  virulent  epithets  and 
sneers  with  which  he  thenceforth  aspersed  antislavery  principles  and  anti¬ 
slavery  men  —  contrasting  strangely  with  the  stately  decorum  he  had  always 
cultivated  in  his  public  utterances  —  betrayed  the  bitterness  of  a  troubled 
soul. 

His  health  had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and  the  shock  of  his  defeat  for 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1852  aggravated  his  ailment.  On  the  morning 
of  October  24,  1852,  he  died.  Henry  Clay’s  death  had  preceded  his  by  four 
months.  The  month  following  saw  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Whig  party. 
The  very  effort  of  its  chiefs  to  hold  it  together,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
by  concessions  to  slavery,  disrupted  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  could  never  again 
.  rally.  Its  very  name  soon  disappeared.  Less  than  two  years  after  Webster’s 
death  the  whole  policy  of  compromise  broke  down  in  total  collapse.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  herself  had  risen  against  it,  and  in  Webster’s  seat  in  the  Senate  sat 
Charles  Sumner,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  uncompromising  antislavery 
conscience.  The  "  irrepressible  conflict  ”  between  freedom  and  slavery  rudely 
swept  aside  all  other  politics  and  filled  the  stage.  The  thunder-clouds  of  the 
coming  Civil  War  loomed  darkly  above  the  horizon. 

1  See  Whittier’s  poems,  '  Ichabod,’  and  '  The  Lost  Occasion.’ 
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In  the  turmoils  that  followed,  all  of  Webster’s  work  sank  into  temporary 
oblivion,  except  his  greatest  and  best.  The  echoes  of  the  '  Reply  to  Hayne  ’ 
awoke  again.  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable!  ” 
became  not  merely  the  watchword  of  a  party,  but  the  battle-cry  of  armed  hosts. 
"  I  still  live,”  had  been  his  last  words  on  his  death-bed.  Indeed,  he  still  lived 
in  his  noblest  achievement,  and  thus  he  will  long  continue  to  live. 

Over  Webster’s  grave  there  was  much  heated  dispute  as  to  the  place  he 
would  occupy  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Many  of  those  who  had  idolized 
him  during  his  life  extolled  him  still  more  after  his  death,  as  the  demigod 
whose  greatness  put  all  his  motives  and  acts  above  criticism,  and  whose 
genius  excused  all  human  frailties.  Others,  still  feeling  the  smart  of  the 
disappointment  which  that  fatal  March  7  had  given  them,  would  see  in  him 
nothing  but  rare  gifts  and  great  opportunities  prostituted  by  vulgar  appetites 
and  a  selfish  ambition.  The  present  generation,  remote  from  the  struggles 
and  passions  of  those  days,  will  be  more  impartial  in  its  judgment.  Looking 
back  upon  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  it  beholds  his  statuesque  form  towering 
with  strange  grandeur  among  his  contemporaries  —  huge  in  his  strength,  and 
huge  also  in  his  weaknesses  and  faults;  not  indeed  an  originator  of  policies 
or  measures,  but  a  marvelous  expounder  of  principles,  laws,  and  facts,  who 
illumined  every  topic  of  public  concern  he  touched,  with  the  light  of  a  sovereign 
intelligence  and  vast  knowledge;  who,  by  overpowering  argument,  riveted 
around  the  Union  unbreakable  bonds  of  constitutional  doctrine;  who  awak¬ 
ened  to  new  life  and  animated  with  invincible  vigor  the  national  spirit;  who 
left  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world  invaluable  lessons  of  statesmanship, 
right,  and  patriotism,  in  language  of  grand  simplicity  and  prodigiously  force¬ 
ful  clearness;  and  who  might  stand  as  its  greatest  man  in  the  political  history 
of  America,  had  he  been  a  master  character  as  he  was  a  master  mind. 

Carl  Schurz 


THE  AMERICAN  IDEA 

From  the  '  Oration  on  Laying  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,’  June  17,  1825 

THIS  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands  of  human  faces, 
glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the  impulses  of  a  common 
gratitude  turned  reverently  to  heaven  in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  proclaim  that  the  day,  the  place,  and  the  purpose,  of  our  assembling, 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  hearts. 
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If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to  affect  the  mind  of 
man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions  which  agitate  us  here.  We  are 
among  the  sepulchers  of  our  fathers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by  their 
valor,  their  constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not  to 
fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice  an  obscure  and 
unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if  we  our¬ 
selves  had  never  been  born,  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  would  have  been  a  day 
on  which  all  subsequent  history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence 
where  we  stand  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations.  But 
we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what  may  be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great 
continent;  and  we  know  that  our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to 
suffer  and  enjoy  the  allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  probable 
train  of  great  events;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily 
cast;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  moved  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  occurrences  which  have  guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were 
born,  and  settled  the  condition  in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our 
existence  which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth.  ... 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which  we  are  now  met 
here  to  commemorate  —  that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at  once  the  wonder 
and  blessing  of  the  world  —  is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  and 
power,  we  are  brought  together  in  this  place  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our 
admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  services  and 
patriotic  devotion. 

The  society  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  some 
honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  early  friends  of 
American  independence.  They  have  thought  that  for  this  object  no  time 
could  be  more  propitious  than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  period; 
that  no  place  could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot;  and  that  no 
day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking  than  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  which  was  here  fought.  The  foundation  of  that  monument  we  have 
now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  be¬ 
gun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted;  and  that,  springing  from  a 
broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it 
may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem 
both  of  the  events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know  that  if  we 
could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till 
it  pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which, 
in  an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  which 
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history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future  times.  We  know  that 
no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  in¬ 
formation  of  the  events  we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone;  and 
that  no  structure  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge 
among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice  to 
show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  achievements 
of  our  ancestors;  and  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  Human  beings  are  composed,  not  of  reason  only,  but  of 
imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments, 
and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military 
spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of 
national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it 
forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us 
and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure  may 
proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class  and 
every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from 
maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced 
by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here, 
and  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that  in  those  days  of  disaster 
which,  as  they  come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also, 
desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the 
foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand  strong.  We  wish  that  this 
column,  rising  toward  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples 
dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling 
of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the 
sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who 
revisits  it,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and 
glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its 
summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various  and  so  important 
that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are  in  our  times  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  life.  When  has  it  happened  that  history  has  had 
so  much  to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  of  June,  1775? 
Our  own  Revolution,  which  under  other  circumstances  might  itself  have 
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been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  century,  has  been  achieved;  twenty- 
four  sovereign  and  independent  states  erected;  and  a  general  government 
established  over  them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  might 
well  wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  accomplished  so  soon,  were 
it  not  for  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  established  at  all.  Two 
or  three  millions  of  people  have  been  augmented  to  twelve,  the  great  forests 
of  the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry,  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fellow- 
citizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of  New  England.  We 
have  a  commerce  that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored;  navies  which  take  no  law  from 
superior  force;  revenues  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost 
without  taxation;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal  rights  and 
mutual  respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a  mighty  revolution; 
which,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individual  condition  and  happiness  of 
almost  every  man,  has  shaken  to  the  center  her  political  fabric,  and  dashed 
against  one  another  thrones  which  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this  our 
continent,  our  own  example  has  been  followed,  and  colonies  have  sprung  to 
be  nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  liberty  and  free  government  have  reached 
us  from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun;  and  at  this  moment  the  dominion  of 
European  power  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand  to  the 
South  Pole,  is  annihilated  forever. 

In  the  mean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  such  has  been  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  such  the  improvements  in  legislation,  in  commerce, 
in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and  above  all,  in  liberal  ideas  and  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age,  that  the  whole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the  things  which 
have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  are  but  fifty 
years  removed  from  it;  and  we  now  stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
our  own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  to  the  brightened  prospects  of  the 
world,  while  we  still  hold  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents  in 
the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New  England, 
to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting  —  I  had  almost  said 
overwhelming  —  this  renowned  theater  of  their  courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men!  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation. 
Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago  this  very  hour, 
with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  of 
your  country.  Behold,  how  altered!  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet:  but  all  else,  how  changed!  You  hear 
now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame 
rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying;  the  impetuous  charge;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call 
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to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance; 
a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of 
terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death  —  all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you 
witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  tow¬ 
ers  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  country¬ 
men  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  today  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy 
population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee. 
Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot 
of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  to  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance 
to  you,  but  your  country’s  own  means  of  distinction  and  defense.  All  is  peace; 
and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country’s  happiness,  ere  you 
slumber  forever  in  the  grave.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the 
reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  country¬ 
men,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name 
of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you!  .  .  . 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of  opinions  and 
knowledge  amongst  men  in  different  nations,  existing  in  a  degree  heretofore 
unknown.  Knowledge  has  in  our  time  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing,  over 
distance,  over  difference  of  languages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice, 
and  over  bigotry.  The  civilized  and  Christian  world  is  fast  learning  the  great 
lesson  that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that 
all  contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for 
intellect  to  act  in.  Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may 
speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great  chord  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents,  and  vibrates  over  both.  Every 
breeze  wafts  intelligence  from  country  to  country;  every  wave  rolls  it;  all  give 
it  forth  and  all  in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas;  there  are 
marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful  fellowship 
of  those  individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the  mind  and  opinion  of 
the  age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things;  human  thought  is  the  process 
by  which  human  ends  are  ultimately  answered:  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
so  astonishing  in  the  last  half-century,  has  rendered  innumerable  minds,  vari¬ 
ously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be  competitors  or  fellow-workers  on 
the  theater  of  intellectual  operation.  .  .  . 

Whatever  benefit  has  been  acquired  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consists 
mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  enlightened  ideas.  And  although  kingdoms 
and  provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  were  obtained;  although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may, 
in  human  affairs,  be  lost  as  it  has  been  won:  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative 
of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the  contrary, 
it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power:  all  its  ends  become  means;  all  its 
attainments,  helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so  much 
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seed  wheat;  and  nothing  has  ascertained,  and  nothing  can  ascertain,  the 
amount  of  ultimate  product.  .  .  . 

And  now  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  conviction  of  the  benefit 
which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced,  and  is  likely  to  produce, 
on  human  freedom  and  human  happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in 
all  its  magnitude,  and  to  feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  affairs.  We  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  representative  and  popular  governments.  Thus  far  our  example 
shows  that  such  governments  are  compatible,  not  only  with  respectability  and 
power,  but  with  repose,  with  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with 
good  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are  preferred,  either  as 
being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to  existing  condition,  we 
leave  the  preference  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however,  that 
the  popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may 
govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  this  cheering  example,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken 
its  authority  with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ulti¬ 
mately  fail,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  impossible.  No 
combination  of  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  experiment  can  ever  be 
expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind  therefore  rest  with  us;  and  if  it 
should  be  proclaimed  that  our  example  had  become  an  argument  against  the 
experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the 
earth. 

These  are  incitements  to  duty;  but  they  are  not  suggestions  of  doubt.  Our 
history  and  our  condition  —  all  that  is  gone  before  us,  and  all  that  surrounds 
us  —  authorize  the  belief  that  popular  governments,  though  subject  to  occa¬ 
sional  variations,  perhaps  not  always  for  the  better  in  form,  may  yet,  in 
their  general  character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country  any  other  is  impossible.  The  principle  of 
free  governments  adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it,  immovable  as 
its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this  generation,  and 
on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are  daily  dropping  from  among  us 
who  established  our  liberty  and  our  government.  The  great  trust  now  descends 
to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our 
appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  independence.  Earlier 
and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by 
the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other  founders  of  States.  Our  fathers  have 
filled  them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preservation; 
and  there  is  open  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be 
the  age  of  improvement.  In  a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace 
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and  the  works  of  peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth 
its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not  perform  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony. 
In  pursuing  the  great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us 
act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenty- 
four  states  are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the  circles 
of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field 
in  which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.  And  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  may  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which 
the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever! 


MASSACHUSETTS  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

From  the  'Reply  to  Hayne,’  January  26,  1830 

SIR,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections;  let  me  indulge  in  refreshing 
remembrance  of  the  past;  let  me  remind  you  that  in  early  times  no 
states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again 
return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revolution;  hand  in  hand 
they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great 
arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exists,  alienation  and  dis¬ 
trust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since 
sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts:  she 
needs  none.  There  she  is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her 
history;  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past  at  least  is  secure.  There  is 
Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there  they  will 
remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for 
independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state  from  New  England 
to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty 
raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  dis¬ 
cord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall 
hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and 
necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  in  separating  it  from  that  Union  by  which 
alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand  in  the  end  by  the  side  of  that 
cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm  with  what- 
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ever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it 
will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  ■ 
glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION 

From  the  '  Reply  to  Hayne,’  January  26,  1830 

IF  anything  be  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  either  by  original 
provision  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  the 
people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be  established 
unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become  practically  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
they  will  amend  it  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people 
choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it  and  refuse  to 
change  it,  who  has  given  or  who  can  give  to  the  state  legislatures  a  right  to 
alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 
They  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any  longer  than  they  are  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures.  Sir,  the  people  have  not  trusted 
their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general  Constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have 
required  other  security,  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust 
themselves,  first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers, 
and  under  their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them; 
just  as  the  people  of  a  state  trust  their  own  state  government  with  a  similar 
power.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent 
elections;  and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  agents 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  judicial  power; 
which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable, 
as  disinterested,  and  as  independent,  as  was  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have 
seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and 
admitted  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly, 
whenever  experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And  finally,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
authorized  any  state  legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  their  high  instrument 
of  government;  much  less  to  interfere  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course 
and  operation. 

If,  sir,  the  people  in  these  respects  had  done  otherwise  than  they  have  done, 
their  Constitution  could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor  would  it  have  been 
worth  preserving.  And  if  its  plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and 
these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and  helpless  a 
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being  as  its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  possibly  desire.  It  will 
exist  in  every  state  but  as  a  poor  dependent  on  state  permission.  It  must  bor¬ 
row  leave  to  be;  and  will  be,  no  longer  than  state  pleasure  or  state  discretion 
sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The  people  have  pre¬ 
served  this,  their  own  chosen  Constitution,  for  forty  years;  and  have  seen 
their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached  to  it.  Overthrown 
by  direct  assault,  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nullified,  it  will  not  be,  if 
we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here  as  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches 
of  our  public  trust,  faithfully  to  preserve  and  wisely  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of  having  detained 
you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no 
previous  deliberation,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  im¬ 
portant  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not 
been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot, 
even  now,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my 
deep  conviction,  that  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  union  of  the  states, 
it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  profess, 
sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and 
honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  Union.  It  is  to 
that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes 
us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline 
of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its 
benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately  awoke  as  from  the  dead, 
and  sprang  forward  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and  although  our  territory  has 
stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and  farther, 
they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a 
copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what  might 
lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken 
asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below; 
nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts,  we 
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have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us  —  for  us  and 
our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my 
day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise!  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may 
be  opened  what  lies  behind!  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the 
last  time  the  sun  in  the  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  states  dissevered,  dis¬ 
cordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 
in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for 
its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as  "  What  is  all  this  worth?  ”  nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "  Liberty  first  and  Union  after¬ 
wards  ”;  but  everywhere,  spread  over  all  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing 
on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart  —  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 


THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  RACE 

From  the  '  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  First  Settlement  of  New 
England,’  delivered  at  Plymouth  on  December  22,  1820 

1ET  us  rejoice  that  we  behold  this  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the  auspicious  mom  which 
^commences  the  third  century  of  the  history  of  New  England.  Aus¬ 
picious  indeed!  —  bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the  common  allotment  of 
Providence  to  men;  full  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams  the 
prospect  of  futurity  —  is  the  dawn  that  awakens  us  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our 
native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great  event  with  which  that 
history  commenced.  Forever  honored  be  this,  the  place  of  our  fathers’  refuge! 
Forever  remembered  the  day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken 
in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  courage,  at  last  secure  from 
the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and  impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of 
civilized  man! 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  connect  our  thoughts, 
our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness,  with  what  is  distant  in  place  or  time;  and 
looking  before  and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with  our  ancestors  and 
our  posterity.  Human  and  mortal  although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not 
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mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Neither  the 
point  of  time,  nor  the  spot  of  earth,  in  which  we  physically  live,  bounds  our 
rational  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
history;  and  in  the  future  by  hope  and  anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  as¬ 
sociation  with  our  ancestors;  by  contemplating  their  example  and  studying 
their  character;  by  partaking  their  sentiments  and  imbibing  their  spirit;  by 
accompanying  them  in  their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  their  successes  and  their  triumphs  —  we  mingle  our  own  existence 
with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their  contemporaries: 
live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured,  and  partake  in  the 
rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And  in  like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line 
of  future  time,  by  contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of  those  who  are  com¬ 
ing  after  us,  by  attempting  something  which  may  promote  their  happiness, 
and  leave  some  not  dishonorable  memorial  of  ourselves  for  their  regard  when 
we  shall  sleep  with  the  fathers,  we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem 
to  crowd  whatever  is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is  past,  into  the  narrow  com¬ 
pass  of  our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  false,  but  an  exalted  and 
religious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  orb  which, 
amidst  this  universe  of  worlds,  the  Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to 
send  them  with  something  of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and  teaches 
to  be  proper  among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings  with  which  his  goodness  has  peopled  the  in¬ 
finite  of  space:  so  neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as  interested 
and  connected  with  our  whole  race,  through  all  time;  allied  to  our  ancestors; 
allied  to  our  posterity;  closely  compacted  on  all  sides  with  others;  ourselves 
being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  being  which  begins  with  the  origin  of  our 
race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive  generations,  binding  together  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  and  terminating  at  last,  with  the  consummation 
of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  ancestry,  which 
nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for  posterity,  which  only 
disguises  an  habitual  avarice,  or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  groveling 
vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with  stronger 
obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  than  a  consciousness  of  alliance 
with  excellence  which  is  departed;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that  in  its  acts  and 
conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments  and  thoughts,  it  may  be  actively  operating 
on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it.  Poetry  is  found  to  have  few 
stronger  conceptions,  by  which  it  would  affect  or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than 
those  in  which  it  presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead 
to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  because  it  is  congenial 
to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect,  but  the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy 
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and  morality:  it  deals  with  us  as  human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those 
whose  visible  connection  with  this  state  of  existence  is  severed,  and  who  may  yet 
exercise  we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  ourselves;  and  when  it  carries  us  for¬ 
ward  also,  and  shows  us  the  long-continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do,  in 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  follow  us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and  ab¬ 
sorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall  happen  to  the  generations  after 
us  —  it  speaks  only  in  the  language  of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  with  senti¬ 
ments  which  belong  to  us  as  human  beings. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we  are  assembled 
on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  duties  which  that  relation  and  the 
present  occasion  imposes  upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here 
our  homage  for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings;  our 
gratitude  for  their  labors;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues;  our  veneration  for 
their  piety;  and  our  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  they  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the 
violence  of  savages,  disease,  exile,  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  establish.  And  we 
would  leave  here  also,  for  the  generations  which  are  rising  up  rapidly  to  fill 
our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeavored  to  transmit  the  great  inheri¬ 
tance  unimpaired;  that  in  our  estimate  of  public  principles  and  private  virtue, 
in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  our  regard  for  whatever  advances  human  knowledge  or  improves 
human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  our  origin. 

There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this  occasion,  too  strong  to  be  re¬ 
sisted;  a  sort  of  genius  of  the  place,  which  inspires  and  awes  us.  We  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene  of  our  history  was  laid;  where  the 
hearths  and  altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed;  where  Christianity,  and 
civilization,  and  letters,  made  their  first  lodgment  —  in  a  vast  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  covered  with  a  wilderness  and  peopled  by  roving  barbarians.  We  are 
here  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination 
irresistibly  and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  features  and  the  leading 
characters  in  the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the  ocean,  and  we 
see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting  group  upon  its  deck,  made  its 
slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  prom¬ 
ontories  where  the  anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habita¬ 
tion  and  of  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the  winds 
which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Rock  on  which  New  England  received 
the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with 
the  elements,  and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We  listen  to  the  chiefs 
in  council;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  female  fortitude  and  resigna¬ 
tion;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful  impatience;  and  we  see,  what  a 
painter  of  our  own  has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering 
childhood  —  houseless  but  for  a  mother’s  arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother’s 
breast  —  till  our  own  blood  almost  freezes.  The  mild  dignity  of  Carver  and 
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of  Bradford;  the  decisive  and  soldier-like  air  and  manner  of  Standish;  the 
devout  Brewster;  the  enterprising  Allerton:  the  general  firmness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  of  the  whole  band;  their  conscious  joy  for  dangers  escaped;  their 
deep  solicitude  about  dangers  to  come;  their  trust  in  Heaven;  their  high  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation  —  all  these  seem  to  belong  to 
this  place,  and  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion,  to  fill  us  with  reverence  and 
admiration. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  colony  which  landed  here  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  although  not  the 
first  European  establishment  in  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was 
yet  so  peculiar  in  its  causes  and  character,  and  has  been  followed  and  must  still 
be  followed  by  such  consequences,  as  to  give  it  a  high  claim  to  lasting  com¬ 
memoration.  On  these  causes  and  consequences,  more  than  on  its  immediately 
attendant  circumstances,  its  importance  as  an  historical  event  depends.  Great 
actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having  excited  a  temporary  admiration,  often 
pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  because  they  leave  no  lasting  results  affecting 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  communities.  Such  is  frequently  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand  bat¬ 
tles  which  have  been  fought,  of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage,  of  the 
banners  which  have  been  bathed  in  blood,  of  the  warriors  who  have  hoped 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as  bright  and  as  dura¬ 
ble  as  the  stars  ■ — ■  how  few  that  continue  long  to  interest  mankind!  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  yesterday  is  reversed  by  the  defeat  of  today;  the  star  of  military  glory, 
rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen;  disgrace  and  disaster  hang  on  the 
heels  of  conquest  and  renown;  victor  and  vanquished  presently  pass  away  to 
oblivion;  and  the  world  goes  on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  only  of  so  many 
lives  and  so  much  treasure. 

But  if  this  be  frequently,  or  generally,  the  fortune  of  military  achievements, 
it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  enterprises,  military  as  well  as  civil,  which  some¬ 
times  check  the  current  of  events,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  affairs,  and  trans¬ 
mit  their  consequences  through  ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  their  results, 
and  call  them  great  because  great  things  follow.  There  have  been  battles  which 
have  fixed  the  fate  of  nations.  These  come  down  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid 
and  permanent  interest,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering  armor,  the  rush 
of  adverse  battalions,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  pennons,  the  flight,  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  victory:  but  by  their  effect  in  advancing  or  retarding  human 
knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  establishing  despotism,  in  extending  or  destroy¬ 
ing  human  happiness.  When  the  traveler  pauses  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
what  are  the  emotions  which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast?  What  is  that 
glorious  recollection  which  thrills  through  his  frame  and  suffuses  his  eyes? 
Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and  Grecian  valor  were  here  most  signally 
displayed;  but  that  Greece  herself  was  here  saved.  It  is  because  to  this  spot, 
and  to  the  event  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  succeeding 
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glories  of  the  republic.  It  is  because,  if  that  day  had  gone  otherwise,  Greece 
had  perished.  It  is  because  he  perceives  that  her  philosophers  and  orators,  her 
poets  and  painters,  her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  governments  and  free 
institutions,  point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  future  existence 
seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency  whether  the  Persian  or  the 
Grecian  banner  should  wave  victorious  in  the  beams  of  that  day’s  setting  sun. 
And  as  his  imagination  kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  transported  back  to 
the  interesting  moment:  he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending  hosts; 
his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him;  he  trembles,  as  if  it  were  still  un¬ 
certain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether  he  may  consider  Socrates  and  Plato, 
Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  and  Phidias  as  secure,  yet,  to  himself  and  to  the 
world. 

"  If  we  conquer,”  said  the  Athenian  commander  on  the  morning  of  that  de¬ 
cisive  day  — "  if  we  conquer,  we  shall  make  Athens  the  greatest  city  of 
Greece.”  A  prophecy  how  well  fulfilled!  "  If  God  prosper  us,”  might  have 
been  the  more  appropriate  language  of  our  fathers,  when  they  landed  upon 
this  Rock  — "  if  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work  which  shall 
last  for  ages:  we  shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in  the  principles  of  the  fullest 
liberty  and  the  purest  religion;  we  shall  subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  be¬ 
fore  us;  we  shall  fill  this  region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost 
from  pole  to  pole,  with  civilization  and  Christianity;  the  temples  of  the  true 
God  shall  rise  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idolatrous  sacrifice;  fields 
and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  summer  and  the  waving  and  golden  harvest  of 
autumn,  shall  extend  over  a  thousand  hills,  and  stretch  along  a  thousand 
valleys,  never  yet,  since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man. 
We  shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  commerce;  we 
shall  stud  the  long  and  winding  shore  with  a  hundred  cities.  That  which  we 
sow  in  weakness  shall  be  raised  in  strength.  From  our  sincere  but  houseless 
worship,  there  shall  spring  splendid  temples  to  record  God’s  goodness;  from 
the  simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politic  constitu¬ 
tions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty  which  we  ourselves  bring  and  breathe; 
from  our  zeal  for  learning,  institutions  shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the 
light  of  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  and  in  time,  paying  back  where 
they  have  borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
human  knowledge;  and  our  descendants,  through  all  generations,  shall  look 
back  to  this  spot,  and  to  this  hour,  with  unabated  affection  and  regard.”  .  .  . 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion  will  soon  be 
passed.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect  to  behold  its  return.  They 
are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity;  they  exist  only  in  the  all-creating 
power  of  God,  who  shall  stand  here  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through 
us,  their  descent  from  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed, 
the  progress  of  their  country  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  antici¬ 
pate  their  concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our  com- 
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mon  ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  New  England’s  advancement.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice 
of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall 
be  transmitted  through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself 
in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then  occupy  our 
places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  transmitted  from  our  fathers  in 
just  estimation;  some  proof  of  our  attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  to  promote  everything  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  im¬ 
prove  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance  of  a  hundred 
years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall  know  at  least  that  we  pos¬ 
sessed  affections,  which,  running  backward  and  warming  with  gratitude  for 
what  our  ancestors  have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our 
posterity,  and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived 
on  the  shore  of  being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations!  We  would  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in 
your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now  fill,  and  to  taste  the 
blessings  of  existence  where  we  are  passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our 
own  human  duration.  We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land  of  the 
fathers.  We  bid  you  welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields 
of  New  England.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  which 
we  have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good  government 
and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  science  and  the 
delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents,  and  children.  We  wel¬ 
come  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  immortal 
hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth! 


THE 


NEW  YORKERS 


THE  turn  to  Washington  Irving  and  his  chief  associates  in  New 
York,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  is  a 
turn  from  colonial  to  national  America,  and  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  not  to  say  that  what  they  wrote  was  utterly 
and  dramatically  different  from  what  had  been  written  in  the  Colonial 
period;  yet  there  are  many  points  of  clear  distinction  to  be  marked.  With 
them,  for  one  thing,  New  York  City  first  assumed  the  literary  leadership 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  a  permanent  conquest,  but  it  was  notable  as  mark¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  new  country  had  a  dominating  city. 

As  a  rule  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  a  country  centers  about  its 
capital.  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  London  are  the  places  through  which  the 
voices  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  England  have  uttered  their  messages. 
These  cities  have  held  their  pre-eminence,  moreover,  because  in  addition  to 
being  the  seats  of  government,  they  have  been  the  great  commercial  centers 
and  usually  the  chief  ports  of  their  countries.  In  the  United  States,  then, 
the  final  adoption  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  was  a  compromise  step  which  could  not  result  in  bringing  to  it 
the  additional  distinction  which  natural  conditions  gave  to  New  York.  Wash¬ 
ington  has  never  been  more  than  the  city  where  the  national  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  carried  on.  The  locating  of  the  center  for  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  beyond  the  control  of  legislative  action.  For  the  first  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  New  York  was  the  favored  city.  Here  Irving  was 
born,  and  Cooper  and  Bryant  came  as  young  men,  rather  than  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  Franklin  and  many  of  the  other  distinguished  writers  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation. 

For  these  men  of  New  York  America  was  an  accomplished  fact  —  a  nation 
slowly  and  awkwardly  taking  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  To 
be  sure,  the  place  that  Americans  wanted  to  take,  following  the  advice  of 
George  Washington,  was  one  of  withdrawal  from  the  turmoil  of  the  Old 
World,  and  of  safety  from  any  "  entangling  alliances  ”  which  could  ever  again 
result  in  the  warfare  from  which  they  were  so  glad  to  be  escaping. 
The  Atlantic  was  immensely  broader  in  those  days  than  now,  for  its  real 
breadth  is  to  be  measured  not  in  miles,  but  in  the  length  of  time  consumed 
in  crossing.  When  Irving  went  abroad  for  the  first  time  in  1804,  he  was 
fifty-nine  days  in  passage.  Today  one  can  go  around  the  world  in  far  less 
time.  So  the  early  Americans  rejoiced  in  their  "  magnificent  isolation  ”  and 
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wanted  to  grow  up  as  dignified,  respected,  but  very  distant  neighbors  of  the 
Old  World. 

It  was  an  unhappy  fact,  however,  that  America  —  or  the  United  States  — 
was  not  notable  for  its  dignity  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
for  the  finest  dignity,  like  charity,  "  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,”  whereas  the  new  nation  was  very  self-conscious,  quickly  irritated 
at  foreign  criticism,  and  uncomfortably  aware  of  its  own  crudities  in  man¬ 
ner  and  defects  in  character.  As  far  as  foreign  criticism  was  concerned,  there 
were  ample  reasons  for  annoyance  in  America.  Even  as  early  as  1775  John 
Trumbull  had  felt  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  fair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  English  reviewers,  warning  his  friends  Dwight  and  Barlow. 

Such  men  to  charm  could  Homer’s  muse  avail, 

Who  read  to  cavil,  and  who  write  to  railf?] 

When  ardent  genius  pours  the  bold  sublime, 

Carp  at  the  style,  or  nibble  at  the  rhyme; 1 

and  the  mother  country  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  was  less 
inclined  than  before  to  deal  in  compliment.  Man  after  man  came  over, 

Like  Fearon,  Ashe,  and  others  we  could  mention; 

Who  paid  us  friendiy  visits  to  abuse 

Our  country,  and  find  food  for  the  reviews.2 

Moreover,  all  the  time  that  England  was  criticizing  her  runaway  child,  she 
was  maddeningly  complacent  as  to  her  own  virtues.  Americans  could  not 
strike  back  with  any  effect,  because  they  could  not  make  the  English  feel 
their  blows.  So  they  fretted  and  fumed  for  half  a  century,  their  discomfort 
finding  its  clearest  expression  in  Lowell’s  lines: 

She  is  some  punkins,  thet  I  wun’t  deny 
(For  ain’t  she  some  related  to  you’n’  I?) , 

But  there’s  a  few  small  intrists  here  below 
Outside  the  counter  o’  John  Bull  and  Co., 

An’  though  they  can’t  conceit  how’t  should  be  so, 

I  guess  the  Lord  druv  down  Creation’s  spiles 
’Thout  no  gret  helpin’  from  the  British  Isles, 

An’  could  contrive  to  keep  things  pooty  stiff 
Ef  they  withdrawed  from  business  in  a  miff; 

I  han’t  no  patience  with  sech  swellin’  fellers  ez 

Think  God  can’t  forge  ’thout  them  to  blow  the  bellerses.3 

1  *  Lines  to  Dwight  and  Barlow.’  2  '  Fanny,’  lviii. 

3  'Mason  and  Slidell,’  155-165,  in  'The  Biglow  Papers.’ 
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A  further  reason  for  uneasiness  in  the  face  of  foreign  comment  was  that 
honest  Americans  were  aware  that  their  country  suffered  from  the  crudities 
of  youth.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  for  "  Seventeen  ”  to  be  nagged  by  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  maiden  aunt;  but  it  is  intolerable  if  she  has  some  ground  for 
her  naggings.  In  small  matters  as  well  as  great,  "conscience  doth  make 
cowards  of  us  all.”  In  a  period  of  such  rapid  expansion  as  prevailed  in  the 
young  manhood  of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  it  was  unavoidable  that  most 
of  the  population  were  drawn  into  business  undertakings  that  were  usually 
eager  and  hurried,  and  that  were  often  slipshod  or  even  shady.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  and  their  graduates  were  not  as  distinguished  as  they  had  been 
in  the  earlier  colonial  days,  and  the  new  influence  of  European  culture  from 
the  Old  World  universities  was  yet  to  come.  In  the  cities,  and  notably  in  New 
York,  the  vulgar  possessors  of  mushroom  fortunes  multiplied  rapidly,  bring¬ 
ing  up  vapid  daughters  like  Halleck’s  "  Fanny,”  who  in  all  the  modern 
languages  was 

Exceedingly  well-versed;  and  had  devoted 
To  their  attainment,  far  more  time  than  has, 

By  the  best  teachers,  lately  been  allotted; 

For  she  had  taken  lessons,  twice  a  week, 

For  a  full  month  in  each;  and  she  could  speak 

French  and  Italian,  equally  as  well 

As  Chinese,  Portuguese,  or  German;  and, 

What  is  still  more  surprising,  she  could  spell 
Most  of  our  longest  English  words  off-hand; 

Was  quite  familiar  in  Low  Dutch  and  Spanish, 

And  thought  of  studying  modern  Greek  and  Danish;  4 

and  whose  father  was  established  in  a  mortgaged  house,  filled  with  servants, 
and  "  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  '  genteel  liver.’  ”  At  the  same  time  the 
countryside  was  developing  a  native  but  not  altogether  admirable  Yankee 
type.  At  their  best,  Halleck  wrote, 

The  people  of  today 
Appear  good,  honest,  quiet  men  enough 
And  hospitable  too  —  for  ready  pay; 

With  manners  like  their  roads,  a  little  rough, 

And  hands  whose  grasp  is  warm  and  welcoming,  though  tough.5 

And  at  their  worst  Whittier  looks  back  a  half  century,  to  1818,  and  recalls 
them  as 


4  '  Fanny,’  cxxi,  cxxii. 


5  '  Wyoming,’  iv. 
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Shrill,  querulous  women,  sour  and  sullen  men, 
Untidy,  loveless,  old  before  their  time, 

With  scarce  a  human  interest  save  their  own 
Monotonous  round  of  small  economies, 

Or  the  poor  scandal  of  the  neighborhood; 


Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 

But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent, 

Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork,  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity;  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity  and  love  and  duty 
As  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  like  a  last  year’s  almanac.6 

A  natural  consequence  of  such  criticism  from  without  and  such  raw  and 
defective  culture  within  the  country  was  that  American  writers  who  amounted 
to  anything  bided  their  time  as  patiently  as  they  could,  recognizing  that,  for 
the  moment,  America  must  be  a  nation  of  workers  who  were 

Rearing  the  pedestal,  broad-based  and  grand 
Whereon  the  fair  shapes  of  the  artist  shall  stand, 

And  creating  through  labors  undaunted  and  long, 

The  theme  for  all  Sculpture  and  Painting  and  Song.' 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  three  eminent  writers  in  nineteenth- 
century  America  were  themselves  not  university  products.  Bryant  withdrew 
from  Williams  College  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Cooper  from  Yale 
toward  the  end  of  the  second.  The  real  education  of  these  two  and  of  Irving 
was  in  the  world  of  action  rather  than  in  the  world  of  books,  and  their  associ¬ 
ates  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  affairs. 

Washington  Irving  (1783-1859),  after  a  somewhat  constricted  upbringing 
in  New  York,  was  forced  as  a  young  man  to  travel  for  his  health,  and  spent 
two  years  abroad  in  the  later  period  of  his  growing-up.  Largely  as  result  of 
this,  from  the  day  of  his  return  in  1806  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1859,  he 
maintained  an  international  point  of  view  and  developed  into  an  international 
character.  His  first  piece  of  writing  was  that  of  a  very  young  man  but  a  young 
man  of  promise.  Like  the  well-schooled  young  men  of  his  generation  he  had 
read  a  good  deal  of  eighteenth-century  English  literature,  and  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  among  others.  New  York  supplied  him  with  his 
subject,  and  Goldsmith  with  his  method  of  attack,  for  he  wrote,  in  company 


c  '  Among  the  Hills,’  Prologue,  71. 


7  '  Fable  for  Critics.’ 
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with  one  of  his  brothers  and  a  mutual  friend  —  James  K.  Paulding  —  a  series 
of  amusing  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  his  townsmen,  modeling  his  Salmagundi 
papers  after  Goldsmith’s  'Citizen  of  the  World.’  They  were  at  once  inde¬ 
pendent  and  imitative,  interesting  as  early  members  of  a  longish  succession  of 
satires  on  the  life  of  New  York,  all  charming  and  rather  pleasantly  super¬ 
ficial.  Three  years  later  Irving,  this  time  alone,  followed  up  this  initial  success 
with  his  burlesque  '  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.’ 

Now  for  ten  years  he  produced  nothing.  The  first  step  toward  his  wider 
reputation  came  with  the  publication  of  '  The  Sketch  Book,’  in  1819,  while 
he  was  abroad  on  an  extended  stay.  This  was  followed  within  the  next  four 
years  by  '  Bracebridge  Hall’  and  'Tales  of  a  Traveller,’  both  similar  in  tone 
and  contents  to  '  The  Sketch  Book.’  With  a  reputation  now  firmly  established 
as  a  graceful  writer  of  sketches  and  stories,  he  turned  to  a  more  substantial 
and  ambitious  form  of  work  in  the  composition  of  '  The  History  of  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,’  living  and  writing  in  Madrid  for  the 
two  years  before  publication  in  1828;  and  this  book  he  followed  quickly,  as  in 
the  case  of  '  The  Sketch  Book,’  with  two  other  productions  of  the  same  kind, 
'The  Conquest  of  Granada,’  and  'The  Voyages  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus.’ 

With  the  appearance  of  '  The  Sketch  Book,’  England  came  to  a  new  an¬ 
swer  for  Sidney  Smith’s  famous  query:  "  Who  reads  an  American  book?  ” 
Irving  was  sought  as  a  celebrity  by  the  many,  in  addition  to  being  loved  as  a 
charming  gentleman  by  his  older  friends.  Few  tributes  are  more  telling  than 
that  contained  in  a  letter  written  many  years  later  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  delight  he  used  to  feel  in  Irving’s  pages  when  he  was  a 
"  small  and  not  over  particularly  well  taken  care  of  boy.”  Even  the  austere 
Edinburgh  Review  endorsed  the  American  as  "  a  writer  of  great  purity  and 
beauty  of  diction.”  From  the  most  feared  critic  in  the  English-speaking  world 
to  the  neglected  boy  whose  father  was  in  debtor’s  prison,  Irving  received  ap¬ 
plause  enough  quite  to  turn  the  head  of  a  less  modest  man. 

As  a  whole  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’  can  best  be  estimated  as  an  American’s 
comments  on  English  life  and  customs,  made  at  a  time  when  "  the  retort  of 
abuse  and  sarcasm  ”  to  the  uncharity  of  English  criticism  would  have  been 
quite  natural.  In  the  opening  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  sixth,  there  is  reminder 
that  the  literary  east  wind  had  felt  all  too  sharp  in  New  York.  Irving,  describ¬ 
ing  himself  in  eighteenth-century  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the  series,  in¬ 
dulged  in  this  little  nudge  of  irony:  "  A  great  man  of  Europe,  thought  I, 
must  be  as  superior  to  a  great  man  of  America  as  a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  high¬ 
land  of  the  Hudson;  and  in  this  idea  I  was  confirmed  by  observing  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  and  swelling  magnitude  of  many  English  travelers  among 
us,  who,  I  was  assured,  were  very  little  people  in  their  own  country.  I  will 
visit  this  land  of  wonders,  thought  I,  and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which 
I  am  degenerated.”  He  was  able  to  continue  in  this  strain  without  disaster  be- 
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cause  he  had  the  happy  gift  of  writing  satire  which  was  tart  without  being 
venomous.  As  a  visitor  in  England  from  a  new  and  unsettled  land,  Irving  was 
chiefly  fascinated  by  the  evidences  of  old  age  and  tradition  on  every  side.  He 
was  sufficiently  of  the  old  school  to  love  a  rough,  boisterous,  jolly,  sentimental 
England,  to  forgive  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity,  and  to  overlook  a  good  many 
vices  in  favor  of  its  chief  virtues  —  a  blunt  honesty,  a  hearty  laugh,  a  ready 
tear,  and  a  full  stomach. 

Irving  lived  until  1859,  but  the  richly  fruitful  period  of  his  life  ran  from 
1819,  when  the  serial  publication  of  'The  Sketch  Book’  began,  to  1833,  the 
year  after  his  return  from  abroad.  In  this  period  he  published  ten  volumes,  and 
all  the  best  known  of  his  works  but  the  lives  of  Goldsmith  and  Washington. 
When  he  came  back  after  seventeen  years’  absence,  he  was  known  and  admired 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  the  most  popular  of  American 
authors.  He  had  already  received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford  University.  Now 
he  was  to  have  the  refusal  of  a  whole  succession  of  public  offices,  and  the 
leadership  of  a  whole  school  of  writers.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  had  become 
a  household  word  which  was  applied  to  the  "  Knickerbocker  School  ”  of 
Irving’s  followers,  and  used  in  the  christening  of  the  Knickerbocker  Maga¬ 
zine  (1833-1866). 

Irving  was,  in  truth,  a  connecting  link  between  the  century  of  his  birth 
and  the  century  of  his  achievements.  He  always  seemed  to  have  in  mind  an 
audience  of  eighteenth-century  readers,  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the  rhythmi¬ 
cal  flow  of  a  courtly  and  elegant  style,  who  felt  that  there  was  an  intrinsic 
value  in  "  purity  and  beauty  of  diction.”  He  carried  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  Addison  and  Goldsmith  over  into  the  New  World  and  into  the  age  of 
steam.  With  him  his  style  was  a  natural  mode  of  thought  and  way  of  ex¬ 
pression;  but  with  his  imitators  it  was  affected  and  superficial,  so  much 
so  that  the  "  Knickerbocker!  School  ”  declined,  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  went  out  of  existence  shortly  after  his  death. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  life  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789- 
1851)  there  seemed  to  be  little  prospect  that  he  was  to  become  a  novelist  of 
world-wide  and  permanent  reputation.  There  is  no  record  that  anyone,  even 
including  himself,  expected  him  to  be  an  author.  Yet  it  is  quite  evident,  as 
one  looks  back  over  it,  that  his  preparation  had  been  rich  and  varied.  He  had 
lived  on  land  and  sea,  in  country  and  city,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut.  He  had  breathed  in  the  stories  of  Revolutionary  days,  had 
grown  up  on  the  frontier,  and  had  been  a  part  of  America  in  the  making. 
From  his  father,  his  tutor,  his  wife  and  her  family,  and  his  wide  travel,  he 
had  learned  to  see  America  through  critical  eyes.  He  had  the  material  to 
write  with,  and  the  experience  to  make  him  use  it  wisely.  The  one  appar¬ 
ently  missing  factor  was  the  most  important  one  of  all:  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  had  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  use  the  pen. 
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His  first  novel,  '  Precaution,’  a  most  casual  experiment,  was  successful  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  started  Cooper  on  his  career.  It  was  a  colorless  tale  with  an 
English  plot,  located  in  English  scenes  of  which  he  had  no  .first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  made  so  little  impression  on  public  or  publishers  that,  when  his  next 
story  was  ready  in  1821,  he  had  to  issue  it  at  his  own  expense;  and  he  made 
his  next  venture,  '  The  Spy,’  in  part  at  least  because  of  his  friends’  comment 
—  characteristic  of  that  self-conscious  period  — -  that  he  would  have  been 
more  patriotic  to  write  on  an  American  theme.  By  means,  then,  of  this  story 
of  war  times,  involving  the  amazing  adventures  of  Harvey  Birch,  the  spy, 
Cooper  won  his  public  —  a  fact  which  was  impressively  demonstrated  by  the 
sale  of  3500  copies  of  his  third  novel,  '  The  Pioneer,’  on  the  morning  of 
publication.  This  story  came  nearer  home  to  him,  for  the  scenery  and  charac¬ 
ters  were  those  among  whom  he  had  lived  as  a  boy  at  Cooperstown.  Working 
with  this  familiar  material,  based  on  the  developing  life  of  the  country  which 
was  a  part  of  his  very  self,  Cooper  wrote  the  first  of  his  famous  Leather¬ 
stocking  series.  The  five  stories,  taken  together,  complete  the  long  epic  of  the 
American  Indian  to  which  Longfellow  was  later  to  supply  the  earlier  cantos 
in  '  Hiawatha.’  For  Cooper  takes  up  the  chronicle  where  Longfellow  drops 
it:  — 

Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people 

Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woeful, 

Like  the  cloud-rack  of  a  tempest, 

Like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn. 

As  a  chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  America  another  aspect  of  Cooper’s 
career  is  intensely  interesting.  In  1829,  while  in  full  momentum  as  a  writer 
of  romantic  tales,  he  went  off  on  a  side  issue  and  sacrificed  the  next  ten  years 
to  controversial  books.  The  whole  thing  started  with  Cooper’s  resentment  at 
"  a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners  ”  that  was  to  make  Lowell  smart  nearly 
forty  years  later.  To  meet  this,  and  particularly  the  condescension  of  the 
English,  he  left  the  field  of  fiction  to  write  '  Notions  of  the  Americans,  picked 
up  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor.’  The  book  failed  of  its  purpose  because  it  was 
too  complacent  about  America,  and,  now  and  then,  too  offensive  about  Eng¬ 
land;  but  the  underlying  defect  was  its  aggressive  tone.  Cooper  could  never 
refrain  from  "  the  retort  of  abuse  ”  against  which  Irving  had  warned  him. 
By  the  time  Cooper  came  back  to  America  in  1832,  after  the  production  of 
three  more  unsuccessful  digressions,  he  had  become  kinked  and  querulous. 
The  story  of  his  controversies  is  too  long  for  detailing  in  this  chapter.  The 
chief  literary  fruits  of  them  are  the  pair  of  stories,  '  Homeward  Bound  ’  and 
'  Home  as  Found.’  The  point  of  them,  for  they  again  were  written  to  prove 
a  thesis,  was  to  express  the  crudities  of  a  commercialized  America.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  strictures  was  not  that  they  were  untrue,  but  that  they  were  so 
evidently  ill-tempered  and  bad-mannered.  He  made  the  utter  mistake  of 
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identifying  the  accusers  of  America  in  these  books  with  himself,  and  thus 
loaded  on  his  own  shoulders  all  the  priggishness  he  ascribed  to  them.  The 
public  was  only  too  ready  to  take  it  as  a  personal  utterance  when  he  made 
one  of  them  say:  "I  should  prefer  the  cold,  dogged  domination  of  English 
law,  with  its  fruits,  the  heartlessness  of  a  sophistication  without  parallel,  to 
being  trampled  on  by  every  arrant  blackguard  that  may  happen  to  traverse 
this  valley  in  his  wanderings  after  dollars.” 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  most  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  risk  their 
good  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think  are  eccentric  in  other  respects.  They  are 
unusual  first  of  all  in  their  independence  of  mind  and  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  They  are  made  more  unusual  by  the  distrust  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  to  which  they  invariably  are  subjected.  Honest  and  truly  reckless,  they 
are  stung  to  extravagance  of  expression;  they  rely  more  and  more  on  their 
own  judgments,  and  less  and  less  on  the  facts;  and  sooner  or  later  they  lose 
all  influence  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  become  outcasts.  In  the  end  they  have  the 
courage  and  honesty  with  which  they  started,  a  few  deploring  friends,  and  a 
thousand  enemies  who  hate  them  with  a  sincere  and  wholly  unjustified  hatred. 
It  is  a  tragic  round  which  all  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  free  speakers 
seem  doomed  to  travel.  And  Cooper  did  not  escape  it.  Yet  he  did  have  the 
remarkable  strength  and  good  fortune  to  pass  out  of  the  vale  of  controversy 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  With  1842  his  campaign  against  the  public  ceased 
—  and  theirs  against  him.  He  spent  his  last  years  happily  at  Cooperstown,  and 
slowly  returned  into  an  era  of  good  feeling.  It  was  in  these  later  years  that 
Lowell  paid  him  his  heartfelt  tribute  in  the  '  Fable  for  Critics.’  He  was  really 
a  great  patriot.  If  his  love  of  America  led  him  into  this  sea  of  troubles,  it 
was  the  same  love  that  made  him  the  successful  writer  of  a  masterly  series  of 
American  stories.  It  is  the  native  character  of  the  man  that  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  and  the  native  quality  of  his  books  that  earned  him  a  wide  and 
lasting  fame. 

When  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878)  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  1829,  he  was  thirty-five  years  old.  He  had  written 
about  one-third  of  the  poetry  preserved  in  the  collected  editions,  and  one-half 
of  the  better  known  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  This  much  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  an  American  product,  though  quite  different  from  the  output  of 
the  latter  fifty  years.  He  came  of  Puritan  New  England  stock  "  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior 
beings  and  eternal  interests.”  His  own  mind  and  imagination  were  therefore 
wide  open  to  the  influence  of  Kirke  White  and  the  "  graveyard  poets.” 

'  Thanatopsis  ’  was  composed  under  the  eye  of  God  as  the  youthful  Bryant 
knew  him.  In  setting  down  "When  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hour  come 
like  a  blight  over  thy  spirit,”  he  was  not  indulging  in  any  far-fetched  fancy; 
he  was  alluding  to  what  the  preacher  brought  home  in  two  sermons  every 
Sunday,  and  to  the  unfailing  subject  of  discussion  at  the  mid-week  prayer- 
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meeting.  And  when  he  wrote  of  approaching  the  grave  "  Sustained  and 
soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust,”  he  was  writing  of  a  trust  which  needed  to 
be  especially  strong  to  face  the  thought  of  possible  damnation.  Akin  to  this 
religiosity  was  a  sentimentalism  which  belonged  to  the  age.  'The  Yellow 
Violet,’  '  To  a  Waterfowl,’  and  '  The  Fringed  Gentian  ’  were  the  utterances 
of  youth  which  took  life  as  a  personal  matter  of  consuming  importance. 
There  is  a  slight  touch  of  self-commendation  in  his  continual  references  at 
this  time  to  his  thrills  and  awes  and  adorations,  and  to  the  "  pleasurable 
melancholy  ”  with  which  he  enjoyed  life. 

When  Bryant  went  down  into  the  crowded  activity  of  New  York,  he  began 
very  soon  to  lift  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  whence  came  his  help,  instead  of 
persistently  brooding  over  his  own  hopes  and  fears.  In  the  '  Hymn  of  the 
City  ’  he  recorded  his  discovery  that  God  lived  in  town  as  well  as  in  country, 
and  that  he  was  the  God  of  life  as  much  as  of  death.  Then,  in  '  The  Battle 
Field  ’  and  '  The  Antiquity  of  Freedom,’  he  awakened  for  the  first  time  to 
the  idea  that  as  the  world  grows  older  it  grows  wiser,  and  that  the  well-rounded 
life  cannot  rest  content  in  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  June  because  it 
must  have  some  share  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  It  was  a  new  idea  of  God 
for  him.  As  a  young  Puritan  he  had  felt  him  to  be  a  power  outside  who 
managed  things.  He  had  been  content  to  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,”  and  to  turn  his  back  on  earth  while  he  meditated  on  the 
mansions  prepared  above.  Now  he  aspired  to  do  with  heaven  what  Addison 
had  attempted  to  do  with  "  philosophy,”  and  to  bring  it  down  from  the  clouds 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  When  he  wrote  "Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise 
again,”  he  meant,  as  the  context  shows,  not  the  old  truth  of  past  centuries, 
but  the  unfamiliar  truth  which  the  new  age  was  to  set  on  its  throne. 

With  more  confidence  than  Cooper  and  with  more  definiteness  than 
Irving,  Bryant  founded  his  loyalty  to  America  on  the  hope  that  in  this  new 
land  the  seeds  of  truth  would  fall  on  fertile  ground.  The  number  and  bulk 
of  his  poems  of  patriotism  are  not  so  great  as  those  by  Freneau,  or  Whittier 
and  Lowell,  or  Timrod  and  Lanier,  but  those  in  his  smaller  group  are  as 
distinguished  as  an  equal  number  by  any  of  the  others,  except  possibly  Lowell. 
In  '  O  Mother  of  a  Mighty  Race  ’  he  alluded  again  to  the  envy  and  un¬ 
friendliness  of  the  elder  nations,  which  disturbed  him  as  they  did  Irving  and 
Cooper.  In  the  face  of  it  he  tried,  with  less  success  than  Irving,  to  keep  his 
temper,  taking  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  oppressed  of  Europe  could 
find  shelter  here.  As  a  journalist  he  was  a  strong  champion  of  Lincoln  long 
before  the  conservative  East  had  given  him  unreserved  support;  and  when  the 
Civil  War  came  on,  he  sounded  '  Our  Country’s  Call,’  and  stimulated  "  the 
grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well.”  During  the  war  he  wrote  from  time  to  time 
verses  full  of  devotion,  and  free  from  the  hate  that  poisons  most  war  poetry; 
and  at  the  end  he  mourned  '  The  Death  of  Lincoln  ’  no  less  fervently  than  he 
rejoiced  at  '  The  Death  of  Slavery.’ 
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In  his  later  years  Bryant  was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  New  York. 
His  striking  presence  on  the  streets  made  poetry  real  to  the  crowds  that  were 
inclined  to  think  of  it  as  something  remotely  bookish.  On  account  of  his 
gifts  of  speech  and  his  place  in  literature,  he  was  often  called  on  to  deliver 
memorial  addresses,  and  was  affectionately  named  "  the  old  man  eloquent.” 
His  orations  on  Cooper  and  Irving  were  among  the  first  of  these.  His  last  was 
in  1878,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini.  As  he 
was  returning  into  his  home  he  fell  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died 
shortly  after.  It  was  fitting  that  his  valedictory  should  have  been  in  praise 
of  a  champion  of  freedom,  and  that  he  should  have  died  with  the  echoes  of 
his  countrymen’s  applause  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

With  the  deaths  of  these  three  men  the  leadership  of  American  letters 
passed  from  New  York.  Indeed,  by  1850,  while  they  all  were  living,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Whittier  were  in  full  career,  and  before  the  death 
of  Irving  in  1859,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  Holmes  were  at  the  height  of 
their  powers.  The  New  Yorkers  had  done  a  distinguished  work.  The  two 
prose  writers  had  introduced  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Yet  though  their 
fame  was  destined  to  live,  their  influence  on  other  writers  was  bound  to  die 
with  them,  because  they  were  looking  backward.  Their  roots  were  deep 
struck  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  three  Bryant  was  the  only  modem 
man.  His  later  life  was  finely  admirable,  but,  though  his  thinking  was  wise 
and  just,  he  influenced  men  less  as  a  thinker  than  as  a  stalwart  citizen.  The 
New  Yorkers,  in  a  word,  all  wrote  as  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
world  of  action.  As  compared  with  the  New  Englanders  who  were  to  supplant 
them,  they  were  relatively  untouched  by  the  deeper  currents  of  thought, 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  make  great  changes  in  the  world. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING 


TO  Washington  Irving  belongs  the  title  of  the  Founder  of  American 
Literature.  Born  while  the  British  troops  were  still  in  possession  of 
his  native  city,  New  York,  and  overtaken  by  death  a  year  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he  represents 
a  span  of  life  from  Revolutionary  days  to  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  Before  his  day  American  literature  was  theological  and 
political  —  the  outgrowth  of  the  great  questions  of  Church  and  of  State  which 
the  settlement  of  the  colonies  and  the  rupture  with  the  mother  country  gave 
rise- to.  The  only  considerable  venture  in  belles-lettres  had  been  made  by 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  whose  romances  published  in  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  were  highly  praised  in  their  day,  but  are  now  unread. 

Irving  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  means  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  some  social,  moral,  or  political  end;  and  this  trait  differentiates  him 
sharply  from  his  predecessors.  When  he  began  to  write,  the  field  of  letters 
was  well-nigh  unoccupied.  His  first  book  had  been  published  eight  years  when 
Bryant’s  '  Thanatopsis  ’  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review;  and  it  was 
three  years  later  before  Cooper’s  first  novel,  '  Precaution,’  was  published. 
His  position  in  American  literature  is  thus  unique,  and  will  always  remain  so. 

The  qualities  which  were  most  characteristic  of  his  work  were  sentiment 
and  humor;  and  these  acquired  a  high  literary  value  through  the  graceful, 
varied,  and  finished  form  in  which  they  were  cast.  The  source  of  the  keen 
literary  sense  that  revealed  itself  in  him  in  early  life,  and  that  was  highly 
developed  even  before  he  attained  his  majority,  is  not  easily  traced.  It  was, 
however,  a  powerful  impulse,  and  persisted  in  shaping  his  character  and  in 
controlling  his  destiny,  despite  his  half-hearted  efforts  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  law,  and  later  for  commercial  pursuits.  To  its  influence  moreover  is  attrib¬ 
utable  his  aloofness  from  the  political  and  other  public  life  of  his  time, 
which  seems  singular  in  a  man  of  his  imaginative,  emotional  temperament, 
when  one  remembers  the  stormy  period  in  which  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
were  passed.  When  he  was  beguiled  against  his  inclination  to  take  some  part 
in  local  politics,  he  spent  the  first  day,  true  to  his  real  nature,  in  hunting  for 
"  whim,  character,  and  absurdity  ”  in  the  crowd  in  which  he  found  himself. 
From  this  early  time  onward,  whatever  was  eccentric  or  strongly  individual 
in  human  nature  had  a  remarkable  fascination  for  his  alert,  observing  mind. 
Apparently,  however,  the  politics  of  the  day  did  not  yield  the  material  that  he 
sought,  nor  were  the  associations  of  political  life  agreeable  to  one  of  his 
fastidious  tastes.  For,  after  a  brief  experience,  he  writes:  "  Truly  this  saving 
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one’s  country  is  a  nauseous  piece  of  business;  and  if  patriotism  is  such  a  dirty 
virtue  —  prythee,  no  more  of  it.”  This  sentiment  had  its  spring  in  no  lack  of 
loyalty  to  his  country,  but  rather  in  his  physical  repugnance  to  the  unwashed 
political  "  workers  ”  of  his  day  and  to  familiar  intercourse  with  them. 

Irving’s  detachment  from  the  public  affairs  of  his  time  was  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  somewhat  amusing  manner  during  his  first  visit  to  Europe.  When 
he  reached  France,  Napoleon’s  conquest  of  Italy  and  his  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Emperor  were  on  every  tongue.  Contemporary  greatness,  however, 
which  subsequent  events  were  to  bring  to  a  much  more  striking  perspective 
than  was  within  the  scope  of  his  vision  at  this  time,  had  no  attraction  for 
the  young  American  traveler.  His  sole  anxiety  was  to  see,  not  Napoleon, 
but  the  tomb  of  Laura  at  Avignon;  and  great  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  monument  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  "  Never,”  he  breaks 
out,  "  did  the  Revolution  and  its  authors  and  its  consequences  receive  a  more 
hearty  and  sincere  execration  than  at  that  moment.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
my  journey  I  had  found  reason  to  exclaim  against  it,  for  depriving  me  of 
some  valuable  curiosity  or  celebrated  monument;  but  this  was  the  'severest 
disappointment  it  had  yet  occasioned.”  This  purely  literary  view  of  the  greatest 
event  of  modern  times  is  significant  of  Irving’s  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
political  and  social  forces  which  were  changing  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms 
and  revolutionizing  society.  He  had  reached  his  majority;  but  the  literary 
associations  of  the  Old  World  were  of  infinitely  more  moment  to  him  than 
the  overthrow  of  kings  and  the  warrings  of  nations.- 

A  partial,  but  only  a  partial,  explanation  of  this  literary  sense  which  young 
Irving  possessed  can  be  found  in  his  ancestry.  It  did  not,  one  may  be  sure, 
come  from  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  worthy  Scotchman  of  good 
family,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  William  Irving  had  passed  his 
life  on  or  near  the  sea,  and  was  a  petty  officer  on  an  armed  packet  when  he 
met  in  Falmouth  the  girl  who  was  to  become  his  wife  and  the  author’s  mother. 
Mrs.  Irving  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty  and  of  a  lovely  disposition,  and 
she  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  son.  The  desire  to 
wander  far  afield  which  pursued  Irving  through  a  large  part  of  his  life  may 
also  be  traced,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  parent  stock,  which  must  have  been 
saturated  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  seafaring  life.  This  impulse  made 
itself  felt  when  Irving  was  very  young;  for  in  the  account  which  the  author 
of  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’  gives  of  himself,  he  admits  that  he  "  began  his  travels 
when  a  mere  child,  and  made  many  tours  of  discovery  into  foreign  parts  and 
unknown  regions  of  his  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  his  parents  and 
the  emolument  of  the  town  crier.”  As  Irving  was  born  on  April  3,  1783,  his 
parents  having  been  residents  of  New  York  for  about  twenty  years,  we  may 
believe  that  these  youthful  escapades  took  place  when  the  boy  was  perhaps 
six  or  eight  years  old;  say  a  year  or  two  after  Washington  began  his  first  term 
as  President.  The  lad  possessed  from  an  early  age,  in  addition  to  this  roving 
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tendency,  a  romantic,  emotional,  imaginative  temperament,  which  invested 
with  a  special  interest  for  him  every  spot  in  or  near  his  native  town  that  had 
become  celebrated  through  fable  or  by  a  tragedy  in  real  life. 

The  New  York  through  which  the  lad,  brimful  of  gay  spirits  and  of 
boundless  curiosity,  wandered,  was  a  town  devoted  exclusively  to  commerce, 
of  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  confined  within  nar¬ 
row  limits.  An  excursion  from  the  Irving  home  in  William  Street,  about 
half  -way  between  Fulton  and  John  Streets,  to  what  is  now  Chambers  Street, 
must  have  brought  the  venturesome  youth  into  the  fields  and  among  country 
houses.  The  educational  facilities  of  the  town  were  meager,  and  young 
Irving  had  little  taste  for  study.  Rather  than  go  to  school,  he  preferred  to 
loiter  around  the  wharves  and  dream  of  the  far  distant  lands  whence  the 
ships  with  their  odorous  cargoes  had  come;  while  in  the  evening  he  would 
steal  away  to  the  theater  in  company  with  a  companion  of  about  his  own  age, 
James  K.  Paulding,  with  whom  some  years  later  he  was  to  make  his  first 
literary  venture.  He  liked  to  read  books  of  voyages  and  romances,  like 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  and  '  Sindbad,’  much  better  than  the  '  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
which  his  father,  then  a  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  gave  him  for  his 
Sunday  perusal.  Two  of  his  brothers  —  he  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight  boys  —  had  been  sent  to  Columbia  College,  but  Washington  was  not  a 
student.  Text-books  were  repugnant  to  him;  and  lacking  the  faculty  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  concentration,  he  never  made  much  headway  with  routine  studies, 
although  he  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  learning.  He  was  "  a  saunterer  and  a  dreamer,”  did  not  like  to 
study,  and  had  no  ambition  to  go  to  college. 

As  the  years  were  slipping  by,  and  as  it  was  plainly  necessary  for  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  some  work  in  life,  young  Irving  entered  a  law  office.  But 
the  dry  routine  of  reading  law  proved  to  be  very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he 
soon  drifted  into  general  literature,  in  the  reading  of  which  he  atoned  in 
large  part  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  schooling.  His  indolence  was  partly 
due  to  temperament,  and  partly  no  doubt  to  physical  causes.  For  his  health 
was  not  robust.  A  weakness  of  the  lungs  showed  itself,  and  gave  him  a  good 
excuse  to  get  away  from  books  and  into  the  open  air,  and  to  indulge  his  liking 
for  travel  and  exploration.  He  had  already  wandered,  gun  in  hand,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  and  through  the  woods  of  Westchester  County,  becom¬ 
ing  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  country, 
which  he  was  later  to  people  with  legendary  figures.  He  had  also  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Hudson,  and  had  journeyed  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
The  pulmonary  trouble  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  more 
extended  outing  made  itself  felt  while  he  was  dawdling  over  his  law-books  in 
the  office  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman;  and  in  the  next  two  years — this  was 
between  1802  and  1804  —  he  made  several  adventurous  journeys  to  the  north, 
going  as  far  on  one  occasion  as  Montreal. 
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It  was  during  this  period  of  Irving’s  life,  when  he  was  approaching  his 
majority,  that  another  important  aspect  of  his  character  —  the  social,  which 
was  to  influence  his  entire  career  and  to  leave  its  color  indelibly  stamped 
upon  his  writings  —  made  itself  apparent.  From  an  early  age  the  social  instinct 
was  strong  in  him.  As  he  grew  older  he  developed  "  a  boundless  capacity  for 
good-fellowship,”  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  testifies.  This  liking  for  his 
fellow-man  had  for  its  foundation  a  warm-hearted,  sympathetic,  generous 
nature,  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  perfect  ease  of  manner  and  great  readiness  as  a 
talker,  and  an  optimistic  philosophy  of  life.  These  amiable  traits  made  him 
many  friends  in  the  towns  which  he  visited  outside  of  New  York  in  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  warm  friendships 
which  he  made  in  England  and  elsewhere  in  later  years.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  due  in  large  part  to  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  whose  nature  must  have  had  a 
deep  effect  upon  the  impressionable  son.  And  to  the  same  tender  influence  is 
probably  due  the  devotion,  almost  idolatrous,  which  Irving  showed  both  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  social  relations  throughout  his  life  to  womankind.  By 
temperament  extremely  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  the  sex,  he  was  always 
their  ardent  admirer  and  chivalric  defender.  The  untimely  death  of  the  girl 
whom  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  the  embodiment  of  his  loftiest  ideals, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Hoffman  under  whom  he  had  read  law,  im¬ 
parted  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  his  emotional  temperament,  and  remained 
with  him  as  a  sad  memory  throughout  his  life.  This  overwhelming  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  necessity  which  arose  some  years  later  that  he  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  his  brothers,  made  marriage  an  impossibility 
for  him. 

This  tragedy,  however,  had  not  overshadowed  his  life  when  in  1804  Irving 
made  his  first  journey  to  Europe,  in  search  of  the  health  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  in  northern  New  York  and  in  Canada.  He  had  just  passed 
his  twenty-first  birthday;  and  despite  his  poor  health,  he  was  all  eagerness  to 
see  the  famous  places  which  his  reading  had  made  familiar  to  his  lively 
imagination.  The  reality  exceeded  his  anticipations.  His  health  was  restored 
by  the  voyage,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  sight-seeing  and  to  making  friends. 
He  loitered  here  and  there:  in  Italy,  where  he  met  Allston,  who  nearly  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  become  a  painter;  in  Paris,  where  he  frequented  the  theaters; 
and  in  London,  where  he  saw  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  studied 
little  but  observed  much,  gathering  materials  perhaps  subconsciously  from 
the  associations  historic  and  legendary  connected  with  this  old  and  infinitely 
rich  civilization,  to  be  worked  later  into  delightful  stories  and  sketches.  He 
was  forming  his  taste  too  on  the  best  models,  and  was  thus  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  his  literary  career,  although  he  had  as  yet  written  nothing. 

After  two  enjoyable  years  abroad,  Irving  returned  in  1806  to  New  York, 
and  soon  began  to  feel  his  way  into  the  world  of  letters  through  the  pages  of 
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Salmagundi,  a  periodical  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  James  K.  Paulding.  These  papers  on  society  and  its  "whim-whams,” 
or  fads  as  we  should  say,  have  only  a  slight  interest  today  as  a  reflection  of 
the  manners  of  the  time;  but  to  Irving’s  contemporaries  the  vivacity  and 
spirit  with  which  they  were  written,  and  the  thread  of  humor  which  ran 
through  them,  were  sources  of  much  entertainment  and  amusement.  With 
the  Knickerbocker  '  History  of  New  York,’  however  —  which  was  published 
in  1809;  the  year  in  which  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  — 
Irving  acquired  wide-spread  celebrity.  This  book  was  the  first  real  piece  of 
literature  which  America  had  produced,  and  it  served  to  introduce  its  author 
into  a  still  wider  and  more  influential  circle  of  friends  in  the  literary  and  art 
world  when  he  made  his  second  visit  to  England  in  1815.  His  constitutional 
indolence,  his  distrust  of  his  capacity,  and  the  distractions  of  society,  inter¬ 
fered  to  prevent  him,  after  his  first  success,  from  accepting  literature  as  his 
vocation.  Finally  he  entered  into  the  business  which  his  brothers  had  been 
carrying  on  with  indifferent  results,  although  his  distaste  for  commercial 
affairs  was  unconcealed.  At  last  the  necessity  arose  that  he  should  go  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  if  possible  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  firm  —  the  Irvings  were 
importers  of  hardware  —  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  fortunate  —  no  other  word 
in  view  of  the  event  seems  so  appropriate  —  failure  of  the  firm,  a  few  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  compelled  him  to  cast  about  in  search  of  some 
means  of  repairing  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  family;  and  he  naturally  turned 
again  to  letters. 

This  decision  was  the  turning-point  in  Irving’s  career.  He  forthwith  began 
the  preparation  of  the  several  numbers  of  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’;  the  popularity 
of  which,  when  they  were  published  in  1819  and  1820,  decided  him  to  make 
literature  his  life  work.  The  financial  returns  from  these  ventures  were  more 
than  he  had  dreamed  of,  and  with  the  offers  which  poured  in  upon  him  from 
English  publishers,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  independence  and  security  for  the 
future.  From  this  time  on  he  produced  books  with  rapidity.  '  Bracebridge 
Hall’  and  the  'Tales  of  a  Traveller’  appeared  in  1822  and  in  1824  respec¬ 
tively.  A  residence  of  several  years  in  Spain  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
'Life  of  Columbus’  (1828),  'The  Conquest  of  Granada’  (1829),  and  the 
'  Alhambra  ’  tales  and  sketches.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1832, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  he  was  welcomed  at  a  public  dinner  at 
which  his  praises  were  sung  in  every  key.  He  had  won  from  England  respect 
for  American  literature,  and  no  honors  were  too  great  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  bestow  upon  him. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1832  and  1842  Irving  bought  and  developed  the 
property  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  north  of  Tarrytown  and  over¬ 
looking  the  Tappan  Zee,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sunnyside.  He 
traveled  some  in  the  far  West,  and  published  'A  Tour  on  the  Prairies’ 
(1835),  'Astoria’  (1836),  and  'The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville’ 
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(1837).  For  the  four  years  from  1842  to  1846  he  was  United  States  Minister 
to  Spain;  a  post  for  which  he  was  especially  well  fitted,  and  to  which  he  was 
appointed  as  a  sort  of  national  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
letters.  While  he  was  in  Madrid  he  was  planning  and  arranging  the  material 
for  the  early  volumes  of  his  'Life  of  Washington  the  first  volume  of  which 
did  not  appear,  however,  until  1855.  His  '  Life  of  Goldsmith  ’  was  published 
in  1849,  '  Mahomet  and  his  Successors  ’  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year, 
'  Wolfert’s  Roost  ’  in  1854,  and  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  his  '  Washing¬ 
ton  ’  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  at  Sunnyside  on  November  28,  1859. 

Irving’s  literary  activity  thus  extended  over  exactly  half  a  century.  The 
books  which  he  published  in  that  period  fall  naturally  into  four  groups,  each 
of  which  reflects  his  explorations,  observations,  and  meditations  in  some 
special  field.  The  first  of  these  groups  is  made  up  of  the  experimental  Salma¬ 
gundi  papers,  the  Knickerbocker  '  History,’  '  The  Sketch  Book,’  '  Bracebridge 
Hall,’  and  'Tales  of  a  Traveller’;  all  of  which  were  published  while  the 
author  was  between  twenty-six  and  forty-one  years  of  age.  They  were  the 
fruit  of  his  interest,  first  in  the  Dutch  history  and  legends  that  gave  a  quaint 
charm  to  Old  New  York,  and  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson;  and  second  in  the  romantic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  aspects  of  foreign  life  which  had  stirred  his  fancy  and  imagination 
during  his  two  sojourns  abroad.  Although  they  were  not  published  in  book 
form  until  many  years  later,  the  sketches  and  tales  gathered  under  the  title  of 
'Wolfert’s  Roost’  belong  to  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  group.  The 
second  group  consists  of  the  volumes  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  Irving’s 
residence  in  Spain,  and  of  his  admiration  for  the  daring  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,  and  for  the  splendid  story,  so  brilliant  with 
Oriental  pageantry  and  with  barbaric  color,  of  the  Moorish  invasion  and 
occupancy  of  Spain.  The  third  group  includes  the  three  books  in  which  Irving 
pictured  with  a  vivid  realism,  with  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a  narrative 
style  that  gave  to  two  at  least  of  these  volumes  the  fascination  of  romance, 
the  perils  and  hardships  which  the  explorers,  fur-traders,  hunters,  and  trappers 
of  the  Northwest  endured  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Finally, 
the  last  group  embraces  the  historical  and  biographical  works  of  the  author’s 
last  years. 

Of  all  these  books,  the  one  that  is  the  boldest  in  conception  and  that  shows 
the  most  virility  is  the  first  one  that  Irving  published  —  the  Knickerbocker 
'History  of  New  York.’  Born  of  an  audacity  that  is  the  privilege  of  youth, 
this  '  History  ’  was  the  product  of  a  mind  untrammeled  by  literary  traditions, 
and  bent  only  upon  giving  the  freest  play  to  its  fanciful  idea  of  the  grotesquely 
humorous  possibilities  of  the  Dutch  character  and  temperament  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  of  state.  In  freshness,  vigor,  and  buoyancy  the  narrative 
is  without  a  parallel  in  our  literature.  It  is  literally  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  broad  comedy,  the  effect  of  which  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  air  of 
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historical  gravity  with  which  the  narrative  is  presented.  The  character  studies 
are  full  of  individuality,  and  are  drawn  with  a  mock  seriousness  and  with  a 
minuteness  that  give  them  all  the  qualities  of  actual  historical  portraits;  while 
the  incidents  are  pictured  with  a  vividness  that  invests  them  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  reality,  from  the  influence  of  which  the  sympathetic  reader 
escapes  with  difficulty.  A  phrase  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  book 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  taste  of  our  day;  but  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  make  considerable  difference  in  such  matters,  and  all  must  admit 
that  these  seventeenth-century  touches  are  not  unnatural  in  a  youth  whose 
early  reading  had  carried  him  in  many  directions  in  search  of  the  novel  and 
eccentric  in  life  and  letters.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  masterpiece, 
revealing  a  limitless  fund  of  humor,  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  deep  love  of  mankind,  and  governed  throughout  by  a  fine  sense  of  the 
literary  possibilities  and  limitations  of  historical  burlesque. 

In  any  book  which  might  be  made  up  of  Irving’s  legends  of  the  Hudson, 
and  of  his  stories  on  other  American  themes,  the  precedence  would  be  given 
without  protest  from  any  quarter,  I  think,  to  the  tender,  pathetic,  sweetly 
humorous  story  of  '  Rip  Van  Winkle.’  The  change  of  style  that  one  perceives 
in  these  stories  and  in  the  tales  of  Spanish,  French,  and  English  life,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  the  Knickerbocker  '  History,’  is  marked.  If  there  is  a  loss 
of  youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  grace  of  form, 
in  simplicity,  in  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  in  refinement  of 
humor.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  a  permanent  value  to  writing  and 
make  it  literature.  They  suffuse  'Rip  Van  Winkle’  and  the  'Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  ’  with  an  undying  charm,  and  lift  these  legends  to  a  higher 
plane  than  that  occupied  by  the  Knickerbocker  '  History.’  In  them  Irving 
gave  the  fullest  and  freest  play  to  his  artistic  nature.  The  tales  from  overseas 
in  this  first  group  of  his  books  reflect  the  "  charms  of  storied  and  poetical 
association  ”  which  his  active  fancy  pictured  when  he  escaped  from  the  "  com¬ 
monplace  realities  of  the  present,”  and  lost  himself  among  the  "  shadowy 
grandeurs  of  the  past.”  He  brought  too  an  appreciative  mind  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  English  country  life.  It  was  always,  however, 
the  human  element  in  the  scene  that  was  of  interest  to  him;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  much  of  his  work  has  retained  its 
vitality  for  so  long  a  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  —  to  take  up  the  second  group  of  Irving’s  books  — 
that  a  man  of  his  poetic  temperament  found  Spain  "  a  country  where  the 
most  miserable  inn  is  as  full  of  adventure  as  an  enchanted  castle.”  It  was  the 
historical  associations,  however,  which  especially  appealed  to  him,  and  to 
the  inspiration  of  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  most  brilliant  pages. 
The  glories  of  old  Spain  in  the  days  of  the  Moslem  invader  and  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spanish  sailors 
was  at  its  height,  and  when  great  enterprises  inflamed  men’s  tninds  with  the 
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lust  for  conquest  and  power  and  riches  —  these  were  the  themes  that  kindled 
his  sympathetic  imagination.  To  these  influences  was  due  the  'Life  of 
Columbus  ’  —  which  may  seem  somewhat  antiquated  in  form  to  a  generation 
accustomed  to  the  modern  style  of  biography,  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  very 
solid  piece  of  historical  writing,  calm,  clear,  judicious,  and  trustworthy  — 
together  with  the  collection  of  legends  and  historical  narratives  growing  out 
of  the  Moorish  conquest.  In  '  The  Conquest  of  Granada  ’  and  in  '  The  Alham¬ 
bra  ’  tales,  Irving’s  style,  affected  no  doubt  by  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
color  of  the  scenes  which  he  is  depicting,  is  a  little  lacking  at  times  in  the 
fine  reticence  which  distinguishes  his  best  work;  but  the  fact  remains  that  his 
picture  of  this  chapter  of  Spanish  history  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  successor  from  attempting  to  deal  with  the  same  topic. 

Two  of  the  three  books  descriptive  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Northwest, 
'  Astoria  ’  and  '  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,’  were  based  upon 
documents  placed  at  Irving’s  disposal  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  supplemented  by 
oral  narratives,  and  by  the  author’s  recollections  of  his  own  experiences  during 
the  journey  which  he  made  on  the  prairies  after  his  second  return  from  Europe. 
In  addition  to  the  deep  interest  attaching  to  the  tragic  story  of  the  suffering 
and  dangers  encountered  by  the  overland  party  which  Astor  despatched  to 
establish  a  fur-trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  '  Astoria  ’ 
is  filled  with  graphic  character  sketches  of  the  hardy  adventurers  who  gathered 
in  those  days  at  the  frontier  settlements  —  men  of  varied  nationalities  and 
of  eccentric  and  picturesque  individualities,  all  of  whom  are  as  actual  in 
Irving’s  pages  as  if  they  had  been  studied  from  the  life.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fancy,  but  I  like  to  think  that  this  incursion  into  the  trackless 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  in  company  with  the  primitive  types  of  the  explorer, 
the  hunter,  and  the  trapper,  reflects  a  natural  reaction  of  Irving’s  mind  after 
so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  highly  cultivated  society  of  Europe,  and  a  yearning 
on  his  part  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  by  getting  as  close  as  possible  in  his 
work  to  Mother  Nature. 

Of  the  three  biographies  which  were  the  last  product  of  his  pen,  the  '  Life 
of  Goldsmith  ’  is  noteworthy  as  having  more  of  the  charm  of  his  earlier 
manner  than  the  others  have.  He  was  in  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  and  told  the  story  of  his  life  with  an  insight  which  no  later 
biographer  has  brought  to  the  task.  The  '  Mahomet  and  His  Successors  ’  is  an 
honest,  straightforward,  conscientious  piece  of  work,  but  did  not  add  anything 
to  the  author’s  reputation.  He  expended  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
labor  on  the  'Life  of  Washington,’  but  the  work  was  too  large  and  too 
exacting  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  undertake.  There  are  passages  in  it  that  for 
incisiveness  of  characterization  and  for  finish  of  form  are  the  equal  of 
anything  that  he  produced  in  the  days  when  his  intellectual  vigor  was  unim¬ 
paired;  but  the  reader  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  author’s  grasp  of 
the  materials  relating  to  the  subject  was  feeble,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  in 
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his  work.  It  dragged  terribly,  he  tells  us,  in  the  writing;  and  it  drags  too  in 
reading.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  even  if  the  task  had  been  undertaken 
twenty  years  earlier,  the  theme  would  have  been  altogether  a  congenial  one. 
Washington,  in  the.  perspective  from  which  Irving  viewed  him  —  and  one 
must  remember  that  the  lad  was  six  years  old  when  Washington  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President,  and  may  have  witnessed  that  ceremony  almost 
from  his  father’s  doorstep  —  was  a  very  real  man  who  had  solved  a  very  real 
problem.  There  was  no  atmosphere  surrounding  him  that  corresponded  to 
the  romantic  glamour  which  transfigured  the  personality  of  Columbus,  or  to 
the  literary  associations  which  were  linked  with  Goldsmith’s  name;  and 
Irving  required  some  such  stimulus  to  the  imagination  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  best  work. 

Irving,  finally,  was  the  first  American  man  of  letters  whose  writings  con¬ 
tained  the  vital  spark.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  he  possessed  a 
creative  imagination  of  the  highest  order,  such  as  Hawthorne,  for  example, 
was  gifted  with.  The  tragedy  of  life,  the  more  strenuous  problems  that  arise 
to  torment  mankind,  had  no  attraction  for  him.  But  he  had  nevertheless 
imagination  of  a  rare  sort,  and  the  creative  faculty  was  his  also.  Were  this 
not  so,  his  books  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  Neither  his  play  of 
fancy,  nor  his  delicious  sense  of  humor,  nor  the  singular  felicity  of  his  style, 
could  have  saved  his  writings  from  oblivion  if  he  had  not  possessed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  qualities,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  romance  and  comedy  of 
life,  and  the  power,  which  is  vouchsafed  to  few,  to  surround  his  characters 
and  his  scenes  with  some  of  the  mellow  glow  of  his  own  sweet  and  gentle 
spirit. 

Edwin  W.  Morse 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  OF  KNICKERBOCKER  LIFE 

From  '  The  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  ’ 

THE  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  constructed  of  wood, 
excepting  the  gable  end,  which  was  of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch 
bricks,  and  always  faced  on  the  street  —  as  our  ancestors,  like  their 
descendants,  were  very  much  given  to  outward  show,  and  were  noted  for 
putting  the  best  leg  foremost.  The  house  was  always  furnished  with  abundance 
of  large  doors  and  small  windows  on  every  floor;  the  date  of  its  erection  was 
curiously  designated  by  iron  figures  on  the  front;  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof 
was  perched  a  fierce  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the  important 
secret  which  way  the  wind  blew.  These,  like  the  weathercocks  on  the  tops  of 
our  steeples,  pointed  so  many  different  ways  that  every  man  could  have  a  wind 
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fb  his  mind;  the  most  stanch  and  loyal  citizens,  however,  always  went  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  governor’s  house,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  correct,  as  he  had  a  trusty  servant  employed  every  morning  to  climb 
up  and  set  it  to  the  right  quarter. 

In  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine,  a  passion  for  cleanliness 
was  the  leading  principle  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an 
able  housewife  —  a  character  which  formed  the  utmost  ambition  of  our  un¬ 
enlightened  grandmothers.  The  front  door  was  never  opened  except  on  mar¬ 
riages,  funerals,  New  Year’s  Days,  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  such 
great  occasion.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous  brass  knocker  curiously 
wrought,  sometimes  in  the  device  of  a  dog  and  sometimes  of  a  lion’s  head, 
and  was  daily  burnished  with  such  religious  zeal  that  it  was  ofttimes  worn  out 
by  the  very  precautions  taken  for  its  preservation.  The  whole  house  was 
constantly  in  a  state  of  inundation,  under  the  discipline  of  mops  and  brooms 
and  scrubbing-brushes;  and  the  good  housewives  of  those  days  were  a  kind 
of  amphibious  animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to  be  dabbling  in  water:  inso¬ 
much  that  a  historian  of  the  day  gravely  tells  us  that  many  of  his  townswomen 
grew  to  have  webbed  fingers  like  unto  a  duck;  and  some  of  them,  he  had  little 
doubt,  could  the  matter  be  examined  into,  would  be  found  to  have  the  tails  of 
mermaids  —  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  or  what  is 
worse,  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 

The  grand  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  the  passion  for 
cleaning  was  indulged  without  control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid,  who 
visited  it  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
putting  things  to  rights  —  always  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving  their  shoes 
at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  in  their  stocking  feet.  After  scrubbing  the 
floor,  sprinkling  it  with  fine  white  sand,  which  was  curiously  stroked  into 
angles  and  curves  and  rhomboids  with  a  broom  —  after  washing  the  windows, 
rubbing  and  polishing  the  furniture,  and  putting  a  new  bunch  of  evergreens 
in  the  fireplace  —  the  window  shutters  were  again  closed  to  keep  out  the 
flies,  and  the  room  carefully  locked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  brought 
round  the  weekly  cleaning-day. 

As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the  gate,  and  most  generally 
lived  in  the  kitchen.  To  have  seen  a  numerous  household  assembled  around 
the  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  was  transported  back  to  those  happy 
days  of  primeval  simplicity  which  float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden 
visions.  The  fireplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude,  where  the  whole 
family,  old  and  young,  master  and  servant,  black  and  white  —  nay,  even  the 
very  cat  and  dog  —  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege,  and  had  each  a  right 
to  a  corner.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffing  his 
pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  for 
hours  together;  the  goede  vrouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself 
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diligently  in  spinning  yarn  or  knitting  stockings.  The  young  folks  would 
crowd  around  the  hearth,  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone 
of  a  negro,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who,  perched  like  a  raven 
in  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon 
a  string  of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly  ghosts,  horses 
without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  and  bloody  encounters  among  the 
Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family  always  rose  with  the  dawn, 
dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private 
meal,  and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symptoms  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  neighbor  on  such 
occasions.  But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly  averse  to 
giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bands  of  intimacy  by  occasional 
banquetings,  called  tea  parties. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined  to  the  higher  classes  or 
noblesse ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own 
wagons.  The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o’clock  and  went  away 
about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter-time,  when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a 
little  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  The  tea-table  was 
crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork  fried 
brown,  cut  up  into  morsels  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company,  being 
seated  around  the  genial  board  and  each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced 
their  dexterity  in  launching  at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish;  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our  Indians  spear 
salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple 
pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears;  but  it  was  always  sure 
to  boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog’s  fat, 
and  called  doughnuts  or  olykoeks  —  a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  present 
scarce  known  in  this  city  excepting  in  genuine  Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  tea-pot,  ornamented  with  paint¬ 
ings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs,  with  boats 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry  other  ingenious 
Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroitness  in 
replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle,  which  would  have  made 
the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it. 
To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup:  and  the 
company  alternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  im¬ 
provement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady,  which  was 
to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea-table  by  a  string  from  the 
ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth;  an  ingenious  ex¬ 
pedient  which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Albany,  but  which  pre¬ 
vails  without  exception  in  Communipaw,  Bergen,  Flatbush,  and  all  our  un¬ 
contaminated  Dutch  villages. 
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At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety  and  dignity  of  deport¬ 
ment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor  coquetting,  no  gambling  of  old  ladies  nor 
hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones,  no  self-satisfied  struttings  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  nor  amusing  conceits 
and  monkey  divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  no  brains  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woolen  stockings;  nor  ever  opened  their 
lips  excepting  to  say  Yah  Mynheer,  or  Yah  yah  Vrouw,  to  any  question 
that  was  asked  them:  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent,  well-educated 
damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the  fire¬ 
places  were  decorated,  wherein  sundry  passages  of  Scripture  were  piously 
portrayed.  Tobit  and  his  dog  figured  to  great  advantage;  Haman  swung  con¬ 
spicuously  on  his  gibbet;  and  Jonah  appeared  most  manfully  bouncing  out 
of  the  whale,  like  Harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  confusion.  They  were 
carried  home  by  their  own  carriages;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  Nature 
had  provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  could  afford  to  keep 
a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective 
abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the  door;  which,  as 
it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at  the  present. 
If  our  great-grandfathers  approved  of  the  custom,  it  would  argue  a  great 
want  of  reverence  in  their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 

In  this  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  the  beauteous  island  of  Manna- 
hata  presented  a  scene  the  very  counterpart  of  those  glowing  pictures  drawn 
of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  was,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a  happy 
ignorance,  an  honest  simplicity,  prevalent  among  its  inhabitants,  which  were 
I  even  able  to  depict,  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  degenerate  age 
for  which  I  am  doomed  to  write. 

Even  the  female  sex,  those  arch  innovators  upon  the  tranquillity,  the 
honesty  and  graybeard  customs  of  society,  seemed  for  a  while  to  conduct 
themselves  with  incredible  sobriety  and  comeliness.  Their  hair,  untortured 
by  the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupulously  pomatumed  back  from  their 
foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  little  cap  of  quilted  calico,  which 
fitted  exactly  to  their  heads.  Their  petticoats  of  linsey-woolsey  were  striped 
with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes  —  though  I  must  confess  these  gallant  gar¬ 
ments  were  rather  short,  scarce  reaching  below  the  knee:  but  then  they  made 
up  in  the  number,  which  generally  equaled  that  of  the  gentlemen’s  small¬ 
clothes;  and  what  is  still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own  manu¬ 
facture  —  of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  they  were  not  a 
little  vain. 
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These  were  the  honest  days  in  which  every  woman  stayed  at  home,  read 
the  Bible,  and  wore  pockets  —  ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fashioned 
with  patchwork  into  many  curious  devices,  and  ostentatiously  worn  on  the 
outside.  These  in  fact  were  convenient  receptacles,  where  all  good  house¬ 
wives  carefully  stowed  away  such  things  as  they  wished  to  have  at  hand  — 
by  which  means  they  often  came  to  be  incredibly  crammed:  and  I  remember 
there  was  a  story  current  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van 
Twiller  once  had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket  in  search  of  a  wooden 
ladle,  and  the  utensil  was  discovered  lying  among  some  rubbish  in  one  corner; 
but  we  must  not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  stories,  the  anecdotes  of 
those  remote  periods  being  very  subject  to  exaggeration. 

Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise  wore  scissors  and  pin-cushions 
suspended  from  their  girdles  by  red  ribands,  or  among  the  more  opulent 
and  showy  classes,  by  brass  and  even  silver  chains  —  indubitable  tokens  of 
thrifty  housewives  and  industrious  spinsters.  I  cannot  say  much  in  vindication 
of  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats:  it  doubtless  was  introduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen,  which  were  generally  of 
blue  worsted,  with  magnificent  red  clocks — or  perhaps  to  display  a  well- 
turned  ankle,  and  a  neat  though  serviceable  foot,  set  off  by  a  high-heeled 
leathern  shoe,  with  a  large  and  splendid  silver  buckle.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
gentle  sex  in  all  ages  have  shown  the  same  disposition  to  infringe  a  little 
upon  the  laws  of  decorum,  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking  beauty  or  gratify  an 
innocent  love  of  finery. 

From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  good  grandmothers 
differed  considerably  in  their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure  from  their  scantily  dressed 
descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine  lady  in  those  times  waddled  under 
more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  summer’s  day,  than  would  have  clad  the  whole 
bevy  of  a  modern  ball-room.  Nor  were  they  the  less  admired  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatness  of  a  lover’s  passion 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object;  and  a 
voluminous  damsel  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  petticoats  was  declared  by  a  Low 
Dutch  sonneteer  of  the  province  to  be  radiant  as  a  sunflower,  and  luxuriant 
as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  those  days  the  heart  of  a  lover 
could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a  time;  whereas  the  heart  of  a 
modern  gallant  has  often  room  enough  to  accommodate  half  a  dozen.  The 
reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts  of  the  gentleman 
have  grown  larger,  or  the  persons  of  the  ladies  smaller;  this,  however,  is  a 
question  for  physiologists  to  determine.  .  .  . 

The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  world  in  these 
ancient  times,  corresponded  in  most  particulars  with  the  beauteous  damsels 
whose  smiles  they  were  ambitious  to  deserve.  True  it  is,  their  merits  would 
make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  impression  upon  the  heart  of  a  modern  fair: 
they  neither  drove  their  curricles  nor  sported  their  tandems,  for  as  yet  those 
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gaudy  vehicles  were  not  even  dreamt  of;  neither  did  they  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  by  their  brilliancy  at  the  table  and  their  consequent  rencontres  with 
watchmen,  for  our  forefathers  were  of  too  pacific  a  disposition  to  need 
those  guardians  of  the  night,  every  soul  throughout  the  town  being  sound 
asleep  before  nine  o’clock.  Neither  did  they  establish  their  claims  to 
gentility  at  the  expense  of  their  tailors,  for  as  yet  those  offenders  against  the 
pockets  o’f  society  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  aspiring  young  gentlemen 
were  unknown  in  New  Amsterdam:  every  good  housewife  made  the  clothes 
of  her  husband  and  family,  and  even  the  goede  vrouw  of  Van  Twiller  him¬ 
self  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  cut  out  her  husband’s  linsey-woolsey 
galligaskins. 

Not  but  what  there  were  some  two  or  three  youngsters  who  manifested 
the  first  dawnings  of  what  is  called  fire  and  spirit;  who  held  all  labor  in 
contempt;  skulked  about  docks  and  market-places;  loitered  in  the  sunshine; 
squandered  what  little  money  they  could  procure  at  hustle-cap  and  chuck- 
farthing;  swore,  boxed,  fought  cocks,  and  raced  their  neighbors’  horses  —  in 
short,  who  promised  to  be  the  wonder,  the  talk,  and  abomination  of  the  town, 
had  not  their  stylish  career  been  unfortunately  cut  short  by  an  affair  of 
honor  with  a  whipping-post. 

Far  other,  however,  was  the  truly  fashionable  gentleman  of  those  days. 
His  dress,  which  served  for  both  morning  and  evening,  street  and  drawing¬ 
room,  was  a  linsey-woolsey  coat,  made  perhaps  by  the  fair  hands  of  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  and  gallantly  bedecked  with  abundance  of  large 
brass  buttons;  half  a  score  of  breeches  heightened  the  proportions  of  his 
figure,  his  shoes  were  decorated  by  enormous  copper  buckles,  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hat  overshadowed  his  burly  visage,  and  his  hair  dangled  down 
his  back  in  a  prodigious  queue  of  eelskin. 

Thus  equipped,  he  would  manfully  sally  forth  with  pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege 
some  fair  damsel’s  obdurate  heart:  not  such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as  that 
which  Acis  did  sweetly  tune  in  praise  of  his  Galatea,  but  one  of  true  Delft 
manufacture,  and  furnished  with  a  charge  of  fragrant  tobacco.  With  this 
would  he  resolutely  set  himself  down  before  the  fortress;  and  rarely  failed 
in  the  process  of  time  to  smoke  the  fair  enemy  into  a  surrender,  upon 
honorable  terms. 

Such  was  the  happy  reign  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  celebrated  in  many  a 
long-forgotten  song  as  the  real  golden  age,  the  rest  being  nothing  but  counter¬ 
feit  copper-washed  coin.  In  that  delightful  period  a  sweet  and  holy  calm 
reigned  over  the  whole  province.  The  burgomaster  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace; 
the  substantial  solace  of  his  domestic  cares,  after  her  daily  toils  were  done, 
sat  soberly  at  the  door  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her  apron  of  snowy  white, 
without  being  insulted  by  ribald  street-walkers  or  vagabond  boys  —  those  un¬ 
lucky  urchins  who  do  so  infest  our  streets,  displaying  under  the  roses  of 
youth  the  thorns  and  briers  of  iniquity.  Then  it  was  that  the  lover  with  ten 
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breeches,  and  the  damsel  with  petticoats  of  half  a  score,  indulged  in  all 
the  innocent  endearments  of  virtuous  love,  without  fear  and  without  reproach; 
for  what  had  that  virtue  to  fear  which  was  defended  by  a  shield  of  good 
linsey-woolseys,  equal  at  least  to  the  seven  bull-hides  of  the  invincible  Ajax? 

Ah!  blissful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  age!  when  everything  was  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  since,  or  ever  will  be  again:  when  Buttermilk  Channel 
was  quite  dry  at  low  water;  when  the  shad  in  the  Hudson  were  all  salmon; 
and  when  the  moon  shone  with  a  pure  and  resplendent  whiteness,  instead  of 
that  melancholy  yellow  light  which  is  the  consequence  of  her  sickening  at 
the  abominations  she  every  night  witnesses  in  this  degenerate  city! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  New  Amsterdam,  could  it  always  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  state  of  blissful  ignorance  and  lowly  simplicity;  but  alas!  the 
days  of  childhood  are  too  sweet  to  last!  Cities,  like  men,  grow  out  of  them 
in  time,  and  are  doomed  alike  to  grow  into  the  bustle,  the  cares,  and  miseries 
of  the  world.  Let  no  man  congratulate  himself  when  he  beholds  the  child 
of  his  bosom  or  the  city  of  his  birth  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance: 
let  the  history  of  his  own  life  teach  him  the  dangers  of  the  one,  and  this 
excellent  little  history  of  Manna-hata  convince  him  of  the  calamities  of  the 
other. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDRICH  KNICKERBOCKER 

From  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’ 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsihead  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 

Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

—  Castle  of  Indolence 

IN  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which  indent  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad  expansion  of  the  river  denominated 
by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they 
always  prudently  shortened  sail  and  implored  the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas 
when  they  crossed,  there  lies  a  small  market  town  or  rural  port  which  by 
some  is  called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and  properly  known 
by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.  This  name  was  given  it,  we  are  told,  in  former 
days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  inveterate 
propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market 
days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to 
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it  for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic.  Not  far  from  this  village, 
perhaps  about  three  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley  or  rather  lap  of  land  among 
high  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small 
brook  glides  through  it  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose;  and 
the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail  or  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  is  almost  the 
only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in  squirrel-shooting  was 
in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  that  shades  one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had 
wandered  into  it  at  noontime,  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was 
startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around, 
and  was  prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ever  I  should 
wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its  distractions, 
and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  more 
promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this 
sequestered  glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land,  and 
to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by 
a  High  German  doctor  during  the  early  days  of  the  settlement;  others  that 
an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  his  powwows 
there  before  the  country  was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  place  still  continues  under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power 
that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing  them  to  walk 
in  a  continual  revery.  They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvelous  beliefs;  are 
subject  to  trances  and  visions,  and  frequently  see  strange  sights  and  hear 
music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole  neighborhood  abounds  with  local 
tales,  haunted  spots,  and  twilight  superstitions;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare 
oftener  across  the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country;  and  the 
nightmare,  with  her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of 
her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  enchanted  region,  and  seems 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a 
figure  on  horseback  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of 
a  Hessian  trooper,  whose  head  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball  in 
some  nameless  battle  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  is  ever  and 
anon  seen  by  the  country  folk  hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  His  haunts  are  not  confined  to  the  valley,  but  extend 
at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  that 
is  at  no  great  distance.  Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of 
those  parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the  floating 
facts  concerning  this  specter,  allege  that,  the  body  of  the  trooper  having 
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been  buried  in  the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle 
in  nightly  quest  of  his  head;  and  that  the  rushing  speed  with  which  he  some¬ 
times  passes  along  the  hollow,  like  a  midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his  being 
belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  superstition,  which  has 
furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story  in  that  region  of  shadows;  and  the 
specter  is  known  at  all  the  country  firesides  by  the  name  of  The  Headless 
Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have  mentioned  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed 
by  everyone  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  However  wide  awake  they  may 
have  been  before  they  entered  that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure  in  a  little 
time  to  inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow  imaginative 
—  to  dream  dreams  and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud;  for  it  is  in  such  little 
retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs  remain  fixed,  while  the 
great  torrent  of  migration  and  improvement,  which  is  making  such  incessant 
changes  in  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them  unobserved. 
They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid  stream, 
where  we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  or  slowly 
revolving  in  their  mimic  harbor,  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  passing 
current.  Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I  should  not  still  find  the  same  trees 
and  the  same  families  vegetating  in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of  American 
history  —  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since  —  a  worthy  wight  of  the 
name  of  Ichabod  Crane,  who  sojourned,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tarried,”  in 
Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  state  which  supplies  the  Union  with 
pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its 
legions  of  frontier  woodmen  and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of 
Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall  but  exceedingly  lank, 
with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame 
most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge 
ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose;  so  that  it  looked  like 
a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for 
the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped 
from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely  constructed 
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of  logs;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  copy¬ 
books.  It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours  by  a  withe  twisted 
in  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window  shutters;  so 
that  though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some 
embarrassment  in  getting  out:  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Yost  Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot.  The  school-house 
stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at 
one  end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils’  voices,  conning  over 
their  lessons,  might  be  heard  of  a  drowsy  summer’s  day  like  the  hum  of 
a  beehive:  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master 
in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command;  or  peradventure  by  the  appalling  sound 
of  the  birch,  as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of 
knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  that  ever  bore  in  mind 
the  golden  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  Ichabod  Crane’s 
scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those  cruel 
potentates  of  the  school  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than  severity;  taking 
the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong. 
Your  mere  puny  stripling  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod  was 
passed  by  with  indulgence;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting 
a  double  portion  on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the 
birch.  All  this  he  called  "doing  his  duty  by  their  parents”;  and  he  never 
inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so  consolatory 
to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "  he  would  remember  it  and  thank  him  for  it 
the  longest  day  he  had  to  live.” 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  companion  and  playmate 
of  the  larger  boys;  and  on  holiday  afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives 
for  mothers,  noted  for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behooved 
him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from  his 
school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with 
daily  bread  —  for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating 
powers  of  an  anaconda;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance  he  was,  according 
to  country  custom  in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively  a 
week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  with  all  his 
worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic  patrons, 
who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous  burden  and  school¬ 
masters  as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  useful 
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and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the  farmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labors  of 
their  farms:  helped  to  make  hay;  mended  the  fences;  took  the  horses  to 
water;  drove  the  cows  from  the  pasture;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire. 
He  laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with  which 
he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became  wonderfully  gentle 
and  ingratiating.  He  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers  by  petting  the 
children,  particularly  the  youngest;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom 
so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee, 
and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot,  for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations  he  was  the  singing-master  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in 
psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him  on  Sundays  to  take  his 
station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers;  where 
in  his  own  mind  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation;  and 
there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may 
even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on 
a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from 
the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus  by  divers  little  makeshifts,  in  that  ingenious 
way  which  is  commonly  denominated  "  by  hook  and  by  crook,”  the  worthy 
pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough;  and  was  thought,  by  all  who  understood 
nothing  of  the  labor  of  head-work,  to  have  a  wonderful  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  female 
circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood:  being  considered  a  kind  of  idle  gentlemanlike 
personage,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough  country 
swains,  and  indeed  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance 
therefore  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  farm¬ 
house,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats, 
or  peradventure  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore, 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he 
would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard  between  services  on  Sundays! 
—  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines  that  overrun  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tomb¬ 
stones;  or  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them  along  the  banks  of  the 
adjacent  mill-pond:  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheep¬ 
ishly  back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life  also  he  was  a  kind  of  traveling  gazette,  carry¬ 
ing  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from  house  to  house;  so  that  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by 
the  women  as  a  man  of  great  erudition;  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite 
through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather’s  '  History  of  New 
England  Witchcraft,’  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently 
believed. 
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He  was  in  fact  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and  simple  credulity. 
His  appetite  for  the  marvelous,  and  his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally 
extraordinary;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  this  spell¬ 
bound  region.  No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow. 
It  was  often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon,  to 
stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover  bordering  the  little  brook  that 
whimpered  by  his  school-house,  and  there  con  over  old  Mather’s  direful 
tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist 
before  his  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way  by  swamp  and  stream  and  awful 
woodland  to  the  farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every  sound 
of  nature  at  that  witching  hour  fluttered  his  excited  imagination:  the  moan 
of  the  whippoorwill  from  the  hillside;  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that 
harbinger  of  storm;  the  dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl;  or  the  sudden 
rustling  in  the  thicket  of  birds  frightened  from  their  roost.  The  fireflies,  too, 
which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then  startled  him, 
as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across  his  path;  and  if  by 
chance  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blundering  flight 
against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch’s  token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions, 
either  to  drown  thought  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing  psalm  tunes; 
and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an 
evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe  at  hearing  his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  floating  from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky 
road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to  pass  long  winter  evenings 
with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of 
apples  roasting  and  sputtering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvelous 
tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields  and  haunted  brooks,  and 

haunted  bridges  and  haunted  houses;  and  particularly  of  the  headless  horse¬ 

man,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He 
would  delight  them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful 
omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds  in  the  air  which  prevailed  in  the 

earlier  times  of  Connecticut;  and  would  frighten  them  woefully  with  specu¬ 

lations  upon  comets  and  shooting-stars,  and  with  the  alarming  fact  that  the 
world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were  half  the  time  topsy¬ 
turvy! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cuddling  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire, 
and  where  of  course  no  specter  dared  to  show  its  face,  it  was  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk  homewards.  What  fearful 
shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a 
snowy  night!  With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every  trembling  ray  of  light 
streaming  across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window!  How  often  was 
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he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered  with  snow,  which  like  a  sheeted  specter 
beset  his  very  path!  How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling  awe  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet;  and  dread  to  look  over 
his  shoulder  lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind 
him!  And  how  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing 
blast,  howling  among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  galloping  Hessian 
on  one  of  his  nightly  scourings! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  phantoms  of  the  mind 
that  walk  in  darkness;  and  though  he  had  seen  many  specters  in  his  time, 
and  been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes  in  his  lonely  peram¬ 
bulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end  to  all  these  evils:  and  he  would  have 
passed  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  if  his 
path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal 
man  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  whole  race  of  witches  put  together;  and 
that  was  —  a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled  one  evening  in  each  week  to 
receive  his  instructions  in  psalmody  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of 
fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  partridge,  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as 
one  of  her  father’s  peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not  merely  for  her  beauty 
but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal  a  little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be 
perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern 
fashions  as  most  suited  to  set  off  her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure 
yellow  gold  which  her  great-great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from  Saar- 
dam;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time,  and  withal  a  provokingly 
short  petticoat,  to  display  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  toward  the  sex;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempting  a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes, 
more  especially  after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old  Baltus 
Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted 
farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm;  but  within  these,  everything  was  snug, 
happy,  and  well  conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but  not  proud 
of  it;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty  abundance  rather  than  the  style 
in  which  he  lived.  His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks  in  which  the  Dutch  farmers 
are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it, 
at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in 
a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel;  and  then  stole  sparkling  away  through  the 
grass  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that  babbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf 
willows.  Hard  by  the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served 
for  a  church,  every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with 
the  treasures  of  the  farm;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within  it  from 
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morning  to  night;  swallows  and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves; 
and  rows  of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up  as  if  watching  the  weather, 
some  with  their  heads  under  their  wings  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others 
swelling  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  roof.  Sleek,  unwieldy  porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose  and 
abundance  of  their  pens,  from  whence  sallied  forth  now  and  then  troops  of 
sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff  the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks;  regiments  of 
turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farm-yard,  and  guinea-fowls  fretting  about 
it  like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discontented  cry.  Before 
the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior, 
and  a  fine  gentleman;  clapping  his  burnished  wings  and  crowing  in  the  pride 
and  gladness  of  his  heart  —  sometimes  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet, 
and  then  generously  calling  his  ever  hungry  family  of  wives  and  children 
to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue’s  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  upon  this  sumptuous  promise 
of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  devouring  mind’s  eye,  he  pictured  to  him¬ 
self  every  roasting  pig  running  about  with  a  pudding  in  its  belly  and  an 
apple  in  its  mouth;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable 
pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese  were  swimming  in  their 
own  gravy;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cozily  in  dishes  like  snug  married  couples, 
with  a  decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw  carved 
out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon  and  juicy  relishing  ham;  not  a  turkey 
but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and  per- 
adventure  a  necklace  of  savory  sausages;  and  even  bright  chanticleer 
himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  in  a  side  dish,  with  uplifted  claws,  as 
if  craving  that  quarter  which  his  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while 
living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled  his  great 
green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of 
buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orchards  burdened  with  ruddy  fruit, 
which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after 
the  damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  imagination  expanded 
with  the  idea  how  they  might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the  money 
invested  in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land  and  shingle  palaces  in  the  wilderness. 
Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the 
blooming  Katrina,  with  a  whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of 
a  wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and  kettles  dangling 
beneath;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her 
heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee  —  or  the  Lord  knows  where! 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was  complete.  It 
was  one  of  those  spacious  farm-houses,  with  high-ridged  but  lowly  sloping 
roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers,  the  low 
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projecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza  along  the  front  capable  of  being  closed 
up  in  bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  various  utensils  of 
husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  neighboring  river.  Benches  were  built 
along  the  sides  for  summer  use;  and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at  one  end,  and 
a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various  uses  to  which  this  important  porch 
might  be  devoted.  From  this  piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the  hall, 
which  formed  the  center  of  the  mansion  and  the  place  of  usual  residence. 
Here  rows  of  resplendent  pewter  ranged  on  a  long  dresser  dazzled  his  eyes.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool,  ready  to  be  spun;  in  another  a  quantity 
of  linsey-woolsey,  just  from  the  loom;  ears  of  Indian  corn  and  strings  of 
dried  apples  and  peaches  hung  in  gay  festoons  along  the  walls,  mingled  with 
the  gaud  of  red  peppers:  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best 
parlor,  where  the  claw-footed  chairs  and  dark  mahogany  tables  shone  like 
mirrors;  andirons,  with  their  accompanying  shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from 
their  covert  of  asparagus  tops;  mock-oranges  and  conch  shells  decorated  the 
mantelpiece;  strings  of  various  colored  birds’  eggs  were  suspended  above  it; 
a  great  ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  center  of  the  room;  and  a  corner  cup¬ 
board,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of  old  silver  and 
well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  regions  of  delight,  the 
peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he 
had  more  real  difficulties  than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of 
yore,  who  seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery  dragons,  and  such 
like  easily  conquered  adversaries,  to  contend  with;  and  had  to  make  his  way 
merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass  and  walls  of  adamant  to  the  castle- 
keep  where  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  confined:  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily 
as  a  man  would  carve  his  way  to  the  center  of  a  Christmas  pie,  and  then  the 
lady  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had 
to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of 
whims  and  caprices,  which  were  forever  presenting  new  difficulties  and  impedi¬ 
ments:  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh  and 
blood,  the  numerous  rustic  admirers  who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart;  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring,  roistering  blade  of 
the  name  of  Abraham  —  or  according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  — 
Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  rung  with  his  feats  of 
strength  and  hardihood.  He  was  broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with 
short  curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a 
mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance.  From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great  powers 
of  limb  he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones,  by  which  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  known.  He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horsemanship, 
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being  as  dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and 
cock-fights,  and  with  the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  always  acquires  in 
rustic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giv¬ 
ing  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  that  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal. 
He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic;  had  more  mischief  than  ill- 
will  in  his  composition;  and  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness  there  was  a 
strong  dash  of  waggish  good-humor  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or  four  boon 
companions  of  his  own  stamp,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene  of  feud  or  merri¬ 
ment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  flaunting  fox’s  tail;  and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gather¬ 
ing  descried  this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a 
squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes  his  crew 
would  be  heard  dashing  along  past  the  farm-houses  at  midnight,  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks;  and  the  old  dames,  startled  out  of 
their  sleep,  would  listen  for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered  by, 
and  then  exclaim,  "  Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  his  gang!  ”  The  neighbors 
looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will;  and  when 
any  madcap  prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always  shook  their 
heads  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the  blooming  Katrina 
for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were 
something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments  of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  she  did  not  altogether  discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  ad¬ 
vances  were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt  no  inclination  to 
cross  a  lion  in  his  amours;  insomuch  that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van 
Tassel’s  paling  on  a  Sunday  night  —  a  sure  sign  that  his  master  was  courting, 
or  as  it  is  termed,  "  sparking,”  within  —  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair, 
and  carried  the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod  Crane  had  to  contend; 
and  considering  all  things,  a  stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired.  He  had,  however,  a  happy 
mixture  of  pliability  and  perseverance  in  his  nature;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit 
like  a  supple-jack  —  yielding  but  tough:  though  he  bent,  he  never  broke;  and 
though  he  bowed  beneath  the  slightest  pressure,  yet  the  moment  it  was  away 
—  jerk!  —  he  was  as  erect  and  carried  his  head  as  high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival  would  have  been  madness; 
for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy 
lover  Achilles.  Ichabod  therefore  made  his  advances  in  a  quiet  and  gently  in¬ 
sinuating  manner.  Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master  he  made 
frequent  visits  at  the  farm-house;  not  that  he  had  anything  to  apprehend  from 
the  meddlesome  interference  of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  lovers.  Balt  Van  Tassel  was  an  easy,  indulgent  soul;  he  loved  his 
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daughter  better  even  than  his  pipe,  and  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an  excellent 
father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  everything.  His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  the  poultry;  for  as 
she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  foolish  things  and  must  be  looked 
after,  but  girls  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  while  the  busy  dame  bustled 
about  the  house  or  plied  her  spinning-wheel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  honest 
Balt  would  sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  little  wooden  warrior  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  was 
most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  bam.  In  the  mean  time, 
Ichabod  would  carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring 
under  the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so  favor¬ 
able  to  the  lover’s  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women’s  hearts  are  wooed  and  won.  To  me  they 
have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and  admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but 
one  vulnerable  point,  or  door  of  access;  while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues, 
and  may  be  captured  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  a  great  triumph  of 
skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof  of  generalship  to  maintain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and 
window.  He  that  wins  a  thousand  common  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to  some 
renown;  but  he  who  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  coquette  is  in¬ 
deed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom 
Bones:  and  from  the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the  interests 
of  the  former  evidently  declined;  his  horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  pal¬ 
ings  on  Sunday  nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and 
the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature,  would  fain  have 
carried  matters  to  open  warfare,  and  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and  simple  reasoners,  the  knights- 
errant  of  yore  —  by  single  combat;  but  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  the  su¬ 
perior  might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  had  overheard 
the  boast  of  Bones,  that  he  would  "  double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  put  him 
on  a  shelf  ”;  and  he  was  too  wary  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  extremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  pacific  system:  it  left  Brom  no 
alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition, 
and  to  play  off  boorish  practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod  became  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bones  and  his  gang  of  rough-riders.  They  har¬ 
ried  his  hitherto  peaceful  domains;  smoked  out  his  singing-school  by  stopping 
up  the  chimney;  broke  into  the  school-house  at  night,  in  spite  of  his  formidable 
fastenings  of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned  everything  topsy-turvy:  so 
that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  country  held 
their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still  more  annoying,  Brom  took  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a 
scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  rival  of  Ichabod’s  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 
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In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without  producing  any  material 
effect  on  the  relative  situations  of  the  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal 
afternoon,  Ichabod  in  pensive  mood  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  from 
whence  he  usually  watched  all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm.  In  his 
hand  he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  scepter  of  despotic  power;  the  birch  of  justice  re¬ 
posed  on  three  nails  behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil-doers;  while  on 
the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited 
weapons  detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins,  such  as  half-munched  apples, 
pop-guns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole  legions  of  rampant  little  paper  game¬ 
cocks.  Apparently  there  had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently 
inflicted;  for  his  scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly 
whispering  behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master,  and  a  kind  of 
buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  school-room.  It  was  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  negro  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and  trousers,  a  round- 
crowned  fragment  of  a  hat  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  ragged,  wild,  half-broken  colt,  which  he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of 
halter.  He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school  door  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod 
to  attend  a  merry-making,  or  "  quilting  frolic,”  to  be  held  that  evening  at 
Mynheer  Van  Tassel’s;  and  having  delivered  his  message  with  that  air  of 
importance  and  effort  at  fine  language  which  a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on 
petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook  and  was  seen  scamper¬ 
ing  away  up  the  hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school-room.  The  scholars 
were  hurried  through  their  lessons  without  stopping  at  trifles;  those  who  were 
nimble  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy  had  a 
smart  application  now  and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed  or  help 
them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside  without  being  put  away  on  the 
shelves;  inkstands  were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole 
school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  —  bursting  forth  like 
a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at  their 
early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra  half-hour  at  his  toilet,  brush¬ 
ing  and  furbishing  up  his  best  —  and  indeed  only  —  suit  of  rusty  black,  and 
arranging  his  locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  that  hung  up  in  the 
school-house.  That  he  might  make  his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the 
true  style  of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he 
was  domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper; 
and  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  ad¬ 
ventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give 
some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plow-horse,  that  had  outlived 
almost  everything  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a 
ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and 
knotted  with  burs;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil  and  was  glaring  and  spectral,  but 
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the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and 
mettle  in  his  day,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  name,  which  was  Gunpowder. 
He  had  in  fact  been  a  favorite  steed  of  his  master’s,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper, 
who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own 
spirit  into  the  animal;  for,  old  and  broken-down  as  he  looked,  there  was 
more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with  short  stirrups, 
which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  sharp 
elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers’;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in  his 
hand  like  a  scepter,  and  as  the  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not 
unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of 
his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts 
of  his  black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse’s  tail.  Such  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed  as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans 
Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day;  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene, 
and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with 
the  idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow, 
while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into 
brilliant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air;  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might 
be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle 
of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble-fields. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets.  In  the  fullness  of  their 
revelry  they  fluttered,  chirping  and  frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush  and  tree 
to  tree,  capricious  from- the  very  profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There 
was  the  honest  cock-robin,  the  favorite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its 
loud  querulous  note;  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in  sable  clouds; 
and  the  golden-winged  woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black 
gorget,  and  splendid  plumage;  and  the  cedar-bird  with  its  red-tipped  wings  and 
yellow-tipped  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers;  and  the  blue-jay,  that 
noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white  underclothes,  screaming 
and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  every  songster  of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever  open  to  every  symptom 
of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly 
autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples,  some  hanging  in  oppres¬ 
sive  opulence  on  the  trees;  some  gathered  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the 
market;  others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press.  Farther  on  he 
beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their 
leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty-pudding;  and 
the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies 
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to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies;  and 
anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  bee¬ 
hive,  and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty 
slapjacks,  well  buttered  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle  by  the  delicate 
little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and  "sugared  supposi¬ 
tions,”  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon 
some  of  the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The  sun  gradually 
wheeled  his  broad  disk  down  into  the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan 
Zee  lay  motionless  and  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  undula¬ 
tion  waved  and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few 
amber  clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move  them.  The 
horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually  into  a  pure  apple 
green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid-heaven.  A  slanting  ray 
lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the  precipices  that  overhung  some  parts  of 
the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  and  purple  of  their  rocky 
sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the 
tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast;  and  as  the  reflection  of  the 
sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in 
the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Heer  Van 
Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and 
breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their 
brisk,  withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  gowns,  home- 
spun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pin-cushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging 
on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses  almost  as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting 
where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine  riband,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symp¬ 
toms  of  city  innovations.  The  sons  in  short  square-skirted  coats,  with  rows 
of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  generally  queued  in  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  especially  if  they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for  the  purpose, 
it  being  esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a  potent  nourisher  and  strength- 
ener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having  come  to  the  gath¬ 
ering  on  his  favorite  steed  Daredevil;  a  creature  like  himself  full  of  mettle 
and  mischief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage.  He  was  in  fact 
noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept 
the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck;  for  he  held  a  tractable,  well-broken 
horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of  charms  that  burst  upon 
the  enraptured  gaze  of  my  hero,  as  he  entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel’s 
mansion.  Not  those  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious  display 
of  red  and  white;  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table, 
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in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up  platters  of  cakes  of  vari¬ 
ous  and  almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  experienced  Dutch  house¬ 
wives!  There  was  the  doughty  doughnut,  the  tender  olykoek,  and  the  crisp 
and  crumbling  cruller;  sweet-cakes  and  short-cakes,  ginger-cakes  and  honey- 
cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple  pies,  and  peach 
pies,  and  pumpkin  pies;  besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and  moreover, 
delectable  dishes  of  preserved  plums  and  peaches  and  pears  and  quinces;  not 
to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens;  together  with  bowls  of  milk 
and  cream:  all  mingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated 
them,  with  the  motherly  teapot  sending  up  its  clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst 
—  Heaven  bless  the  mark!  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  banquet  as 
it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with  my  story. 

Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did 
ample  justice  to  every  dainty.  He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose 
heart  dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer,  and  whose 
spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men’s  do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too, 
rolling  his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with  the  possibility 
that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury 
and  splendor.  Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  he’d  turn  his  back  upon  the  old 
school-house;  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every 
other  niggardly  patron;  and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of  doors  that 
should  dare  to  call  him  comrade! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests  with  a  face  dilated 
with  content  and  good-humor,  round  and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His 
hospitable  attentions  were  brief  but  expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to 
"  fall  to  and  help  themselves.” 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  room,  or  hall,  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  old  gray-headed  negro,  who  had 
been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neighborhood  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
His  instrument  was  as  old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  scraped  away  on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every  movement 
of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the  head;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground  and  stamp¬ 
ing  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon  his  vocal  powers. 
Not  a  limb,  not  a  fiber  about  him  was  idle;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely  hung 
frame  in  full  motion,  and  clattering  about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought 
St.  Vitus  himself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before  you 
in  person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes;  who,  having  gathered,  of 
all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  the  neighborhood,  stood  forming  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  shining  black  faces  at  every  door  and  window:  gazing  with  delight 
at  the  scene;  rolling  their  white  eyeballs,  and  showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory 
from  ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated 
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and  joyous?  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and  smiling 
graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings;  while  Brom  Bones,  sorely  smit¬ 
ten  with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted  to  a  knot  of  the 
sager  folks,  who  with  old  Van  Tassel  sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawling  out  long  stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  one  of  those 
highly  favored  places  which  abound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The 
British  and  American  line  had  run  near  it  during  the  war;  it  had  therefore 
been  the  scene  of  marauding,  and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all 
kinds  of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  each  story¬ 
teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and  in  the  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  his  recollection  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue-bearded  Dutchman, 
who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate  with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a 
mud  breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be 
lightly  mentioned,  who  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  being  an  excellent 
master  of  defense,  parried  a  musket-ball  with  a  small-sword,  insomuch  that 
he  absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade  and  glance  off  at  the  hilt;  in  proof 
of  which  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little 
bent.  There  were  several  more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field,  not  one 
of  whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  that  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  legendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local 
tales  and  superstitions  thrive  best  in  these  sheltered,  long-settled  retreats;  but 
are  trampled  under  foot  by  the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of 
most  of  our  country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  ghosts  in 
most  of  our  villages;  for  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap 
and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their  surviving  friends  have  trav¬ 
eled  away  from  the  neighborhood;  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to  walk 
their  rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon.  This  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts  except  in  our  long-established  Dutch 
communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  supernatural  stories 
in  these  parts,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There 
was  a  contagion  in  the  very  air  that  blew  from  that  haunted  region:  it  breathed 
forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Several 
of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel’s,  and  as  usual  were 
doling  out  their  wild  and  wonderful  legends.  Many  dismal  tales  were  told  about 
funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and  wailings  heard  and  seen  about  the 
great  tree  where  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which  stood 
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in  the  neighborhood.  Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman  in  white, 
that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to  shriek 
on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  having  perished  there  in  the  snow.  The 
chief  part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  specter  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heard  several  times  of  late 
patrolling  the  country:  and  it  is  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  always  to  have  made  it  a 
favorite  haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust- 
trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its  decent  whitewashed  walls  shine 
modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retire¬ 
ment.  A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by 
high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson. 
To  look  upon  this  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so 
quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On 
one  side  of  the  church  extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which  raves  a  large 
brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black 
part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge;  the  road  that  led  to  it  and  the  bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a  gloom  about  it  even  in  the  daytime,  but  occa¬ 
sioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night.  Such  was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
headless  horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  frequently  encountered. 

The  tale  was  told  of  old  Brouwer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever  in  ghosts, 
how  he  met  the  horseman  returning  from  his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
was  obliged  to  get  up  behind  him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake, 
over  hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge;  when  the  horseman  sud¬ 
denly  turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang 
away  over  the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice  marvelous  adventure  of 
Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the  galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey. 
He  affirmed  that  on  returning  one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Sing  Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper;  that  he  offered 
to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it  too,  for  Dare¬ 
devil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but  just  as  they  came  to  the  church 
bridge  the  Hessian  bolted  and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with  which  men  talk  in  the 
dark  —  the  countenances  of  the  listeners  only  now  and  then  receiving  a 
casual  gleam  from  the  glare  of  a  pipe  —  sunk  deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod. 
He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  large  extracts  from  his  invaluable  author  Cotton 
Mather,  and  added  many  marvelous  events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly 
walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers  gathered  together  their 
families  in  their  wagons,  and  were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the 
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hollow  roads  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pil¬ 
lions  behind  their  favorite  swains;  and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  mingling 
with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands,  sounding  fainter 
and  fainter  until  they  gradually  died  away,  and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and 
frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lingered  behind,  according 
to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  heiress,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high-road  to  success.  What  passed  at  this 
interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something, 
however,  I  fear  me,  must  have  gone  wrong;  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  after 
no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chapfallen.  —  Oh  these 
women!  these  women!  Could  that  girl  have  been  playing  off  any  of  her 
coquettish  tricks?  Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere 
sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival?  —  Heaven  only  knows,  not  I!  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  sacking 
a  hen-roost  rather  than  a  fair  lady’s  heart.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or 
left  to  notice  the  scene  of  rural  wealth  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty  cuffs  and  kicks  roused  his 
steed  most  uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  he  was 
soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn  and  oats,  and  whole  valleys 
of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod,  heavy-hearted  and 
crestfallen,  pursued  his  travel  homewards  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills 
which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in  the 
afternoon.  The  hour  was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee 
spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here  and  there  the  tall 
mast  of  a  sloop  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In  the  dead  hush  of 
midnight  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the  watch-dog  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Hudson;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of  man.  Now  and  then  too  the 
long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  sound  far,  far 
off,  from  some  farm-house  away  among  the  hills  —  but  it  was  like  a  dreaming 
sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the 
melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog 
from  a  neighboring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly 
in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard  in  the  afternoon  now 
came  crowding  upon  his  recollection.  The  night  grew  darker  ana  darker;  the 
stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid 
them  from  his  sight.  He  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover, 
approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had 
been  laid.  In  the  center  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  tow¬ 
ered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form 
trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth  and  rising  again 
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into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by;  and  was  universally  known  by  the  name 
of  Major  Andre’s  tree.  The  common  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of 
respect  and  superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred 
namesake,  and  partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamenta¬ 
tions  told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to  whistle:  he  thought 
his  whistle  was  answered;  it  was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.  As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree:  he  paused,  and  ceased  whistling;  but  on  look¬ 
ing  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been 
scathed  by  lightning  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan 
—  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle:  it  was  but  the 
rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  another  as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the 
breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  brook  crossed  the  road 
and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly  wooded  glen  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley’s 
Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs  laid  side  by  side  served  for  a  bridge  over  this 
stream.  On  that  side  of  the  road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group 
of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild  grape-vines,  threw  a  cavernous 
gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  identical 
spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was  captured,  and  under  the  covert  of  those 
chestnuts  and  vines  were  the  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him. 
This  has  ever  since  been  considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the 
feelings  of  a  school-boy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream  his  heart  began  to  thump:  he  summoned  up, 
however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs, 
and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge;  but  instead  of  starting 
forward,  the  perverse  old  animal  made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside 
against  the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the  delay,  jerked  the 
reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot:  it  was  all  in 
vain;  his  steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  alder-bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now 
bestowed  both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who 
dashed  forwards  snuffling  and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge 
with  a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling  over  his  head. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensi¬ 
tive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove  on  the  margin  of  the 
brook  he  beheld  something  huge,  misshapen,  black,  and  towering.  It  stirred 
not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  traveler. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head  with  terror.  What 
was  to  be  done?  To  turn  and  fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon 
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the  wings  of  the  wind?  Summoning  up  therefore  a  show  of  courage,  he  de¬ 
manded  in  stammering  accents,  "  Who  are  you?  ”  He  received  no  reply.  He 
repeated  his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
Once  more  he  cudgeled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and  shutting 
his  eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then 
the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a 
bound  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark 
and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree  be 
ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted 
on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or 
sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the 
blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and  way¬ 
wardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  companion,  and  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brom  Bones  with  the  galloping  Hessian, 
now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  how¬ 
ever,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulled  up  and  fell  into 
a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind;  the  other  did  the  same.  His  heart  began  to 
sink  within  him;  he  endeavored  to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There 
was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion 
that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On 
mounting  a  rising  ground  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveler  in 
relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was 
horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was  headless!  but  his  horror  was  still  more 
increased  on  observing  that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his 
shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle!  His  terror 
rose  to  desperation;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder, 
hoping  by  a  sudden  movement  to  give  his  companion  the  slip  —  but  the 
specter  started  full  jump  with  him.  Away  then  they  dashed  through  thick 
and  thin;  stones  flying  and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod’s  flimsy 
garments  fluttered  in  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over 
his  horse’s  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to  Sleepy  Hollow;  but 
Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it 
made  an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged  headlong  down-hill  to  the  left.  This 
road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story;  and  just  beyond, 
swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the  whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider  an  apparent 
advantage  in  the  chase;  but  just  as  he  had  got  halfway  through  the  hollow 
the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him.  He 
seized  it  by  the  pommel  and  endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain;  and  had 
just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when 
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the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by  the  pur¬ 
suer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper’s  wrath  passed  across 
his  mind  —  for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddle:  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty 
fears;  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches;  and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was!) 
he  had  much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat,  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  some¬ 
times  on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse’s  back¬ 
bone  with  a  violence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that  the  church 
bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the 
brook  told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly 
glaring  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones’ 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,”  thought 
Ichabod,  "  I  am  safe.”  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing 
close  behind  him;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  con¬ 
vulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he 
thundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite  side:  and  now 
Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish  according  to 
rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored  to 
dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a 
tremendous  crash  — he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust;  and  Gunpowder, 
the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his  saddle,  and  with 
the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master’s  gate. 
Ichabod  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast;  dinner  hour  came,  but  no 
Ichabod.  The  boys  assembled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  the 
banks  of  the  brook;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel 
some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon  his  traces. 
In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church  was  found  the  saddle  trampled 
in  the  dirt;  the  tracks  of  horses’  hoofs,  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evi¬ 
dently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge;  beyond  which,  on  the  bank 
of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found 
the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmaster  was  not  to  be 
discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bundle 
which  contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  They  consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a 
half;  two  stocks  for  the  neck;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings;  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes;  a  rusty  razor;  a  book  of  psalm  tunes  full  of 
dog’s-ears;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.  As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  they  belonged  to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Mather’s 
'  History  of  Witchcraft,’  a  New  England  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams 
and  fortune-telling;  in  which  last  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  much  scribbled 
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and  blotted  by  several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of 
the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the  poetic  scrawl  were  forth¬ 
with  consigned  to  the  flames  by  Hans  Van  Ripper;  who  from  that  time  forward 
determined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  school,  observing  that  he  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  this  same  reading  and  writing.  Whatever  money  the 
schoolmaster  possessed  —  and  he  had  received  his  quarter’s  pay  but  a  day  or 
two  before  —  he  must  have  had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the  church  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard, 
at  the  bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found. 
The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to 
mind;  and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  all,  and  compared  them 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the  galloping  Hessian.  As 
he  was  a  bachelor  and  in  nobody’s  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more 
about  him;  the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  Hollow,  and 
another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York  on  a  visit  several 
years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  re¬ 
ceived,  brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive;  that 
he  had  left  the  neighborhood  partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans 
Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been  suddenly  dismissed  by 
the  heiress;  that  he  had  changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country; 
had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time;  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar;  turned  politician;  electioneered;  written  for  the  newspapers;  and  finally 
had  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court.  Brom  Bones,  too,  who 
shortly  after  his  rival’s  disappearance  conducted  the  blooming  Katrina  in 
triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceedingly  knowing  whenever 
the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  the  pumpkin;  which  led  some  to  suspect  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  these  matters, 
maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  supernatural  means; 
and  it  is  a  favorite  story  often  told  about  the  neighborhood  round  the  winter 
evening  fire.  The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious  awe; 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been  altered  of  late  years,  so  as 
to  approach  the  church  by  the  border  of  the  mill-pond.  The  school-house,  being 
deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
the  unfortunate  pedagogue;  and  the  plow-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still 
summer  evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance,  chanting  a  melan¬ 
choly  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
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A  MOORISH  PALACE 
From  '  The  Alhambra  ’ 

THE  Alhambra  is  an  ancient  fortress  or  castellated  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they  held  dominion  over  this  their 
boasted  terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire 
in  Spain.  The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of  the  fortress;  the  walls  of  which, 
studded  with  towers,  stretch  irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty  hill 
that  overlooks  the  city,  and  forms  a  spire  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy 
Mountain. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fortress  was  capable  of  containing  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  within  its  precincts,  and  served  occasionally  as  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  sovereigns  against  their  rebellious  subjects.  After  the  kingdom 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Alhambra  continued  a  royal 
demesne,  and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  Castilian  monarchs.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V  began  a  sumptuous  palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  deterred 
from  completing  it  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal  residents 
were  Philip  V  and  his  beautiful  Queen  Elizabetta  of  Parma,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  .  .  . 

Leaving  our  posada  of  La  Espada,  we  traversed  the  renowned  square  of  the 
Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  Moorish  jousts  and  tournaments,  now  a 
crowded  market-place.  From  thence  we  proceeded  along  the  Zacatin,  the 
main  street  of  what  was  the  great  Bazaar  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  where  the 
small  shops  and  narrow  alleys  still  retain  their  Oriental  character.  Crossing 
in  an  open  place  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  captain-general,  we  ascended  a 
confined  and  winding  street,  the  name  of  which  reminded  us  of  the  chivalric 
days  of  Granada.  It  is  called  the  Calle,  or  street,  of  the  Gomeres,  from  a 
Moorish  family  famous  in  chronicle  and  song.  This  street  led  up  to  a  mansion 
gateway  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  by  Charles  V,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  domains  of  the  Alhambra. 

At  the  gate  were  two  or  three  ragged  and  superannuated  soldiers  dozing  on 
a  stone  bench,  the  successors  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages;  while  a  tall 
meager  varlet,  whose  rusty  brown  cloak  was  evidently  intended  to  conceal  the 
ragged  state  of  his  nether  garments,  was  lounging  in  the  sunshine,  and  gossip¬ 
ing  with  an  ancient  sentinel  on  duty.  .  .  . 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  narrow  ravine  filled  with  beautiful 
groves,  with  a  steep  avenue  and  various  foot-paths  winding  through  it,  bor¬ 
dered  with  stone  seats  and  ornamented  with  fountains.  To  our  left  we  beheld 
the  towers  of  the  Alhambra  beetling  above  us;  to  our  right  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  ravine  we  were  equally  dominated  by  rival  towers  on  a  rocky 
eminence.  These,  we  were  told,  were  the  Torres  Vermejos  or  Vermilion  Towers, 
so  called  from  their  ruddy  hue.  No  one  knows  their  origin.  They  are  of  a  date 
much  anterior  to  the  Alhambra.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Romans;  others  by  some  wandering  colony  of  Phoenicians.  Ascending  the 
steep  and  shady  avenue,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  square  Moorish 
tower,  forming  a  kind  of  barbican,  through  which  passed  the  main  entrance 
to  the  fortress.  Within  the  barbican  was  another  group  of  veteran  invalids; 
one  mounting  guard  at  the  portal,  while  the  rest,  wrapped  in  their  tattered 
cloaks,  slept  on  the  stone  benches.  This  portal  is  called  the  Gate  of  Justice, 
from  the  tribunal  held  within  its  porch  during  the  Moslem  domination,  for 
the  immediate  trial  of  petty  causes;  a  custom  common  to  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  .  .  . 

After  passing  through  the  barbican  we  ascended  a  narrow  lane  winding  be¬ 
tween  walls,  and  came  on  an  open  esplanade  within  the  fortress,  called  the 
Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  Place  of  the  Cisterns,  from  great  reservoirs  which 
undermine  it,  cut  in  the  living  rock  by  the  Moors  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress. 
Here  also  is  a  well  of  immense  depth,  furnishing  the  purest  and  coldest  of 
water  —  another  monument  of  the  delicate  taste  of  the  Moors,  who  were 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  that  element  in  its  crystal  purity. 

In  front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile  commenced  by  Charles  V, 
intended  it  is  said  to  eclipse  the  residence  of  the  Moslem  kings.  With  all  its 
grandeur  and  architectural  merit,  it  appeared  to  us  like  an  arrogant  intrusion; 
and  passing  by  it,  we  entered  a  simple  unostentations  portal  opening  into  the 
interior  of  the  Moorish  palace. 

The  transition  was  almost  magical;  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  at  once  trans¬ 
ported  into  other  times  and  another  realm,  and  were  treading  the  scenes  of 
Arabian  story.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  great  court,  paved  with  white  marble 
and  decorated  at  each  end  with  light  Moorish  peristyles.  It  is  called  the  Court 
of  the  Alberca.  In  the  center  was  an  immense  basin  or  fish-pool,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  stocked  with  gold-fish  and  bordered 
by  hedges  of  roses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  court  rose  the  great  Tower  of 
Comares. 

From  the  lower  end  we  passed  through  a  Moorish  archway  into  the  re¬ 
nowned  Court  of  Lions.  There  is  no  part  of  the  edifice  that  gives  us  a  more 
complete  idea  of  its  original  beauty  and  magnificence  than  this;  for  none  has 
suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of  time.  In  the  center  stands  the  fountain 
famous  in  song  and  story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  diamond  drops, 
and  the  twelve  lions  which  support  them  cast  forth  their  crystal  streams  as  in 
the  days  of  Boabdil.  The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  surrounded  by 
light  Arabian  arcades  of  open  filigree  work,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of 
white  marble.  The  architecture,  like  that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  palace,  is 
characterized  by  elegance  rather  than  grandeur,  bespeaking  a  delicate  and 
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graceful  taste  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment.  When  we  look  upon 
the  fairy  tracery  of  the  peristyles,  and  the  apparently  fragile  fretwork  of  the 
walls,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries,  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  violence  of  war,  and  the  quiet  though 
no  less  baneful  pilferings  of  the  tasteful  traveler.  It  is  almost  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  popular  tradition  that  the  whole  is  protected  by  a  magic  charm. 

On  one  side  of  the  court,  a  portal  richly  adorned  opens  into  a  lofty  hall 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  called  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.  A  cupola 
or  lantern  admits  a  tempered  light  from  above,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  incrusted  with  beautiful  Moorish  tiles,  on  some 
of  which  are  emblazoned  the  escutcheons  of  the  Moorish  monarchs;  the  upper 
part  is  faced  with  the  fine  stucco  work  invented  at  Damascus,  consisting  of 
large  plates  cast  in  molds  and  artfully  joined,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  laboriously  sculptured  by  the  hand  into  light  relievos  and  fanciful 
arabesques,  intermingled  with  texts  of  the  Koran  and  poetical  inscriptions 
in  Arabian  and  Celtic  characters.  These  decorations  of  the  walls  and  cupolas 
are  richly  gilded,  and  the  interstices  paneled  with  lapis  lazuli  and  other  bril¬ 
liant  and  enduring  colors.  On  each  side  of  the  wall  are  recesses  for  ottomans 
and  arches.  Above  an  inner  porch  is  a  balcony  which  communicated  with  the 
women’s  apartment.  The  latticed  balconies  still  remain  from  whence  the 
dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  harem  might  gaze  unseen  upon  the  entertainments 
of  the  hall  below.  .  .  . 

From  the  Court  of  Lions  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the  Court  of  the 
Alberca,  or  great  fish-pool;  crossing  which  we  proceeded  to  the  Tower  of 
Comares,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Arabian  architect.  It  is  of  massive 
strength  and  lofty  height,  domineering  over  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  over¬ 
hanging  the  steep  hillside  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  banks  of  the  Darro. 
A  Moorish  archway  admitted  us  into  a  vast  and  lofty  hall  which  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  tower,  and  was  the  grand  audience  chamber  of  the  Moslem 
monarchs;  thence  called  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  It  still  bears  the  traces 
of  past  magnificence.  The  walls  are  richly  stuccoed,  and  decorated  with 
arabesques;  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  cedar-wood,  almost  lost  in  obscurity  from 
its  height,  still  gleam  with  rich  gilding  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Arabian 
pencil.  On  three  sides  of  the  saloon  are  deep  windows,  cut  through  the  im¬ 
mense  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  balconies  of  which  look  down  upon  the 
verdant  valley  of  the  Darro,  the  streets  and  convents  of  the  Albaycin,  and 
command  a  prospect  of  the  distant  Vega.  I  might  go  on  to  describe  the  other 
delightful  apartments  of  this  side  of  the  palace:  the  Tocador  or  toilet  of  the 
queen,  an  open  belvedere  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  where  the  Moorish 
sultanas  enjoyed  the  pure  breezes  from  the  mountain  and  the  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  paradise;  the  secluded  little  patio  or  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  with 
its  alabaster  fountain,  its  thicket  of  roses  and  myrtles,  of  citrons  and  oranges; 
the  cool  halls  and  grottoes  of  the  baths,  where  the  glare  and  heat  of  day  are 
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tempered  into  a  self-mysterious  light  and  a  pervading  freshness:  but  I  appear 
to  dwell  minutely  on  these  scenes.  My  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  introduction  into  an  abode  where,  if  disposed,  he  may  linger  and 
loiter  with  me  through  the  remainder  of  this  work,  gradually  becoming 
familiar  with  all  its  beauties.  .  .  . 

The  peculiar  charm  of  this  old  dreamy  palace  is  its  power  of  calling  up 
vague  reveries  and  picturings  of  the  past,  and  thus  clothing  naked  realities  with 
the  illusions  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  As  I  delight  to  walk  in 
these  "  vain  shadows,”  I  am  prone  to  seek  those  parts  of  the  Alhambra  which 
are  most  favorable  to  this  phantasmagoria  of  the  mind;  and  none  are  more 
so  than  the  Court  of  Lions  and  its  surrounding  halls.  Here  the  hand  of  time 
has  fallen  the  lightest,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish  elegance  and  splendor  exist 
in  almost  their  original  brilliancy.  Earthquakes  have  shaken  the  foundations 
of  this  pile,  and  rent  its  rudest  towers,  yet  see  —  not  one  of  those  slender 
columns  has  been  displaced;  not  an  arch  of  that  light  and  fragile  colonnade 
has  given  way;  and  all  the  fairy  fretwork  of  these  domes,  apparently  as  un¬ 
substantial  as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning’s  frost,  yet  exist  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  almost  as  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  the  Moslem  artist. 

I  write  in  the  midst  of  these  mementos  of  the  past,  in  the  fresh  hour  of  early 
morning,  in  the  fated  hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  The  blood-stained  fountain, 
the  legendary  monument  of  their  massacre,  is  before  me;  the  lofty  jet  almost 
casts  its  dew  upon  my  paper.  How  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ancient  tale  of 
violence  and  blood  with  the  gentle  and  peaceful  scene  around.  Everything 
here  appears  calculated  to  ipspire  kind  and  happy  feelings,  for  everything 
is  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  very  light  falls  tenderly  from  above  through  the 
lantern  of  a  dome  tinted  and  wrought  as  if  by  fairy  hands.  Through  the 
ample  and  fretted  arch  of  the  portal  I  behold  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  gleaming  along  its  colonnades  and  sparkling  in  its  fountains. 
The  lively  swallow  dives  into  the  court,  and  then,  surging  upwards,  darts 
away  twittering  over  the  roof;  the  busy  bee  toils  humming  among  the  flower¬ 
beds,  and  painted  butterflies  hover  from  plant  to  plant,  and  flutter  up  and 
sport  with  each  other  in  the  sunny  air.  It  needs  but  a  slight  exertion  of  the 
fancy  to  picture  some  pensive  beauty  of  the  harem,  loitering  in  these  secluded 
haunts  of  Oriental  luxury. 

He,  however,  who  would  behold  this  scene  under  an  aspect  more  in  unison 
with  its  fortunes,  let  him  come  when  the  shadows  of  evening  temper  the 
brightness  of  the  court,  and  throw  a  gloom  into  the  surrounding  halls:  then 
nothing  can  be  more  serenely  melancholy,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  tale 
of  departed  grandeur. 

At  such  times  I  am  apt  to  seek  the  Hall  of  Justice,  whose  deep  shadowy 
arcades  extend  across  the  upper  end  of  the  court.  Here  were  performed, 
in  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  triumphant  court,  the  pom¬ 
pous  ceremonies  of  high  mass  on  taking  possession  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
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very  cross  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  wall  where  the  altar  was  erected,  and 
where  officiated  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain  and  others  of  the  highest  religious 
dignitaries  of  the  land. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  scene  when  this  place  was  filled  with  the  conquering 
host  —  that  mixture  of  mitered  prelate,  and  shorn  monk,  and  steel-clad  knight, 
and  silken  courtier;  when  crosses  and  crosiers  and  religious  standards  were 
mingled  with  proud  armorial  ensigns  and  the  banners  of  the  haughty  chiefs 
of  Spain,  and  flaunted  in  triumph  through  these  Moslem  halls.  I  picture  to 
myself  Columbus,  the  future  discoverer  of  a  world,  taking  his  modest  stand 
in  a  remote  corner,  the  humble  and  neglected  spectator  of  the  pageant.  I  see 
in  imagination  the  Catholic  sovereigns  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
altar  and  pouring  forth  thanks  for  their  victory,  while  the  vaults  resound 
with  sacred  minstrelsy  and  the  deep-toned  Te  Deum. 

The  transient  illusion  is  over;  the  pageant  melts  from  the  fancy;  monarch, 
priest,  and  warrior  return  into  oblivion  with  the  poor  Moslems  over  whom  they 
exulted.  The  hall  of  their  triumph  is  waste  and  desolate.  The  bat  flits  about 
its  twilight  vaults,  and  the  owl  hoots  from  the  neighboring  Tower  of  Comares. 


THE  STAGE-COACH 

From  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’ 

Omne  bene 
Sine  poena 
Tempus  est  ludendi 
Venit  bora 
Absque  mord 
Libros  deponendi. 

Old  Holiday  School  Song 

IN  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for  a  long  distance 
in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day  preceding  Christmas.  The 
coach  was  crowded  both  inside  and  out  with  passengers,  who  by  their 
talk  seemed  principally  bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends,  to  eat 
the  Christmas  dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game,  and  baskets 
and  boxes  of  delicacies;  and  hares  hung  dangling  their  long  ears  about  the 
coachman’s  box,  presents  from  distant  friends  for  the  impending  feast.  I  had 
three  fine  rosy-cheeked  boys  for  my  fellow  passengers  inside,  full  of  the  buxom 
health  and  manly  spirit  which  I  have  observed  in  the  children  of  this  country. 
They  were  returning  home  for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  and  promising 
themselves  a  world  of  enjoyment.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  gigantic  plans 
of  the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable  feats  they  were  to  perform  during 
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their  six-weeks’  emancipation  from  the  abhorred  thralldom  of  book,  birch, 
and  pedagogue.  They  were  full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  the  family 
and  household,  down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog;  and  of  the  joy  they  were  to  give 
their  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which  their  pockets  were  crammed: 
but  the  meeting  to  which  they  seemed  to  look  forward  with  the  greatest  im¬ 
patience  was  with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and  according  to 
their  talk,  possessed  of  more  virtues  than  any  steed  since  the  days  of 
Bucephalus.  How  he  could  trot!  how  he  could  run!  and  then  such  leaps  as  he 
would  take!  there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole  country  that  he  could  not  clear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the  coachman,  to  whom 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  they  addressed  a  host  of  questions,  and 
pronounced  him  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coachman, 
who  wore  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large  bunch  of  Christmas  greens 
stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat.  He  is  always  a  personage  full  of  mighty 
care  and  business;  but  he  is  particularly  so  during  this  season,  having  so  many 
commissions  to  execute  in  consequence  of  the  great  interchange  of  presents. 
And  here  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  untraveled  readers  to 
have  a  sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of  this  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  have  a  dress,  a  manner,  a 
language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves  and  prevalent  throughout  the  fra¬ 
ternity;  so  that  wherever  an  English  stage-coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad  full  face,  curiously  mottled  with  red,  as  if  the 
blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into  every  vessel  of  the  skin;  he  is 
swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his 
bulk  is  still  further  increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is 
buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to  his  heels.  He  wears  a 
broad-brimmed  low-crowned  hat,  a  huge  roll  of  colored  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosom;  and  has  in  summer¬ 
time  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  buttonhole,  the  present  most  probably  of 
some  enamored  country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  bright  color, 
striped,  and  his  small-clothes  extend  far  below  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of 
jockey  boots  which  reach  about  half-way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision;  he  has  a  pride  in 
having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials,  and  notwithstanding  the  seeming 
grossness  of  his  appearance,  there  is  still  discernible  that  neatness  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  person  which  is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great 
consequence  and  consideration  along  the  road;  has  frequent  conferences  with 
the  village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  great  trust  and  de¬ 
pendence;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good  understanding  with  every  bright-eyed 
country  lass.  The  moment  he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he 
throws  down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air  and  abandons  the  cattle  to  the 
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care  of  the  hostler,  his  duty  being  merely  to  drive  from  one  stage  to  another. 
When  off  the  box  his  hands  are  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  and 
he  rolls  about  the  inn-yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordliness.  Here  he 
is  generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  hostlers,  stable-boys,  shoe¬ 
blacks,  and  those  nameless  hangers-on  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and  run 
errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  for  the  privilege  of  battening  on  the 
drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the  taproom.  These  all  look  up  to 
him  as  to  an  oracle;  treasure  up  his  cant  phrases;  echo  his  opinions  about 
horses  and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore;  and  above  all,  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has  a  coat  to  his  back  thrusts 
his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo 
Coachey. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that  reigned  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in  every  countenance  throughout  the 
journey.  A  stage-coach,  however,  carries  animation  always  with  it,  and  puts 
the  world  in  motion  as  it  whirls  along.  The  horn  sounded  at  the  entrance  of 
a  village  produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends;  some 
with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to  secure  places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies  them.  In  the  mean  time 
the  coachman  has  a  world  of  small  commissions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he  de¬ 
livers  a  hare  or  pheasant;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to  the 
door  of  a  public-house;  and  sometimes,  with  knowing  leer  and  words  of  sly 
import,  hands  to  some  half  blushing,  half  laughing  housemaid  an  odd-shaped 
billet-doux  from  some  rustic  admirer.  As  the  coach  rattles  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  every  one  runs  to  the  window,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side,  of 
fresh  country  faces  and  blooming  giggling  girls.  At  the  corners  are  assembled 
juntos  of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there  for  the 
important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass;  but  the  sagest  knot  is  generally  at 
the  blacksmith’s,  to  whom  the  passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of 
much  speculation.  The  smith,  with  the  horse’s  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the 
vehicle  whirls  by;  the  cyclops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing  hammers 
and  suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool;  and  the  sooty  specter  in  brown-paper  cap 
laboring  at  the  bellows  leans  on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and  permits  the 
asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through  the 
murky  smoke  and  sulphureous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more  than  usual  anima¬ 
tion  to  the  country;  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  everybody  was  in  good  looks  and 
good  spirits.  Game,  poultry,  and  other  luxuries  of  the  table  were  in  brisk  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  villages;  the  grocers’,  butchers’,  and  fruiterers’  shops  were 
thronged  with  customers.  The  housewives  were  stirring  briskly  about,  put¬ 
ting  their  dwellings  in  order;  and  the  glossy  branches  of  holly  with  their 
bright-red  berries  began  to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind 
an  old  writer’s  account  of  Christmas  preparations.  "  Now  capons  and  hens,  be- 
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sides  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton,  must  all  die  —  for  in 
twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums 
and  spice,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or  never 
must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat, 
while  the  aged  sit  by  the  fire.  The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and 
must  be  sent  again  if  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas  eve.  Great  is 
the  contention  of  Holly  and  Ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  wears  the 
breeches.  Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler;  and  if  the  cook  do  not  lack  wit, 
he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers.” 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation  by  a  shout  from  my  little 
traveling  companions.  They  had  been  looking  out  of  the  coach-windows  for 
the  last  few  miles,  recognizing  every  tree  and  cottage  as  they  approached 
home;  and  now  there  was  a  general  burst  of  joy  —  "  There’s  John!  and  there’s 
old  Carlo!  and  there’s  Bantam!  ”  cried  the  happy  little  rogues,  clapping  their 
hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  there  was  an  old  sober-looking  servant  in  livery  looking 
for  them;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  superannuated  pointer,  and  by  the 
redoubtable  Bantam,  a  little  old  rat  of  a  pony  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  long 
rusty  tail,  who  stood  dozing  quietly  by  the  roadside,  little  dreaming  of  the 
bustling  times  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little  fellows  leaped  about 
the  steady  old  footman,  and  hugged  the  pointer,  who  wriggled  his  whole  body 
for  joy.  But  Bantam  was  the  great  object  of  interest;  all  wanted  to  mount  at 
once,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged  that  they  should 
ride  by  turns,  and  the  eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last;  one  on  the  pony  with  the  dog  bounding  and  barking 
before  him,  and  the  others  holding  John’s  hands;  both  talking  at  once,  and 
overpowering  him  with  questions  about  home  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I 
looked  after  them  with  a  feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  pleasure  or 
melancholy  predominated;  for  I  was  reminded  of  those  days  when  like  them 
I  had  neither  known  care  nor  sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to  water  the  horses;  and  on 
resuming  our  route,  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country- 
seat.  I  could  just  distinguish  the  forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in 
the  portico;  and  I  saw  my  little  comrades  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and  old  John, 
trooping  along  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  out  of  the  coach  window  in 
hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy  meeting,  but  a  grove  of  trees  shut  it  from  my 
sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had  determined  to  pass  the 
night.  As  we  drove  into  the  great  gateway  of  the  inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light 
of  a  rousing  kitchen  fire  beaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  admired 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  picture  of  convenience,  neatness,  and  broad, 
honest  enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  English  inn.  It  was  of  spacious  dimensions, 
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hung  round  with  copper  and  tin  vessels  highly  polished,  and  decorated  here 
and  there  with  a  Christmas  green.  Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches  of  bacon  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling;  a  smoke- jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside 
the  fireplace,  and  a  clock  ticked  in  one  corner. 

A  well-scoured  deal  table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
cold  round  of  beef  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming 
tankards  of  ale  seemed  mounting  guard.  Travelers  of  inferior  order  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  this  stout  repast,  whilst  others  sat  smoking  and  gossiping 
over  their  ale  on  two  high-backed  oaken  settles  beside  the  fire.  Trim  house¬ 
maids  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards,  under  the  directions  of  a  fresh 
bustling  landlady;  but  still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a  flip¬ 
pant  word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh  with  the  group  round  the  fire.  The 
scene  completely  realized  Poor  Robin’s  humble  idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid¬ 
winter:  — 

Now  trees  their  leafy  hats  do  bare 
To  reverence  Winter’s  silver  hair; 

A  handsome  hostess,  merry  host, 

A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast, 

Tobacco  and  a  good  coal  fire, 

Are  things  this  season  doth  require. 


JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 

MORE  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
was  born  a  man  destined  to  become  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
of  his  time.  He  was  as  devout  an  American  as  ever  lived,  for  he 
could  arraign  the  shortcomings  of  his  countrymen  as  stanchly  as  he  could 
defend  and  glorify  their  ideals.  He  entered  fearlessly  and  passionately  into 
the  life  around  him,  seeing  intensely,  yet  sometimes  blind;  feeling  ardently, 
yet  not  always  aright;  acting  with  might  and  conviction,  yet  not  seldom  amiss. 
He  loved  and  revered  good,  scorned  and  hated  evil,  and  with  the  strength  and 
straightforwardness  of  a  bull  championed  the  one  and  gored  the  other.  He 
worshiped  justice,  but  lacked  judgment;  his  brain,  stubborn  and  logical,  was 
incongruously  mated  with  a  deep  and  tender  heart.  A  brave  and  burly  back- 
woods  gentleman  was  he,  with  a  smattering  of  the  humanities  from  Yale,  and 
a  dogged  precision  of  principle  and  conduct  from  six  years  in  the  navy.  He  had 
the  iron  memory  proper  to  a  vigorous  organization  and  a  serious,  observant 
mind;  he  was  tirelessly  industrious  —  in  nine-and-twenty  years  he  published 
thirty-two  novels,  many  of  them  of  prodigious  length,  besides  producing  much 
matter  never  brought  to  light.  His  birth  fell  at  a  noble  period  of  our  history, 
and  his  surroundings  fostered  true  and  generous  manhood.  Doubtless  many 
of  his  contemporaries  were  as  true  men  as  he:  but  to  Cooper  in  addition  was 
vouchsafed  the  gift  of  genius;  and  that  magic  quality  dominated  and  trans¬ 
figured  his  else  rugged  and  intractable  nature,  and  made  his  name  known 
and  loved  over  all  the  earth.  No  author  has  been  more  widely  read  than  he; 
no  American  author  has  won  even  a  tithe  of  his  honorable  popularity. 

Though  Jersey  may  claim  his  birthplace,  Cooper’s  childhood  from  his 
second  to  his  fourteenth  year  was  passed  on  the  then  frontiers  of  civilization, 
at  Cooperstown  on  the  Susquehanna.  There  in  the  primeval  forest,  hard  by 
the  broad  Lake  Otsego  and  the  wide-flowing  river,  the  old  Judge  built  his 
house  and  laid  out  his  town.  Trees,  mountains,  wild  animals,  and  wild  men 
nursed  the  child,  and  implanted  in  him  seeds  of  poetry  and  wrought  into  the 
sturdy  fibers  of  his  mind  golden  threads  of  creative  imagination.  Then,  round 
about  the  hearth  at  night,  men  of  pith  and  character  told  tales  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  of  battle,  adventure,  and  endurance,  which  the  child,  hearing,  fed 
upon  with  his  soul,  and  grew  strong  in  patriotism  and  independence.  Nobility 
was  innate  in  him;  he  conceived  lofty  and  sweet  ideals  of  human  nature  and 
conduct,  and  was  never  false  to  them  thereafter.  The  ideal  Man  —  the  ideal 
Woman  —  he  believed  in  them  to  the  end.  And  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
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in  his  fictions  we  find  personages  like  Harvey  Birch,  Leatherstocking,  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  the  jailer’s  daughter  in  '  The  Bravo,’  and  Mabel  Dunham  and 
Dew-of-June  in  '  The  Pathfinder,’  which  give  adequate  embodiment  to  his 
exalted  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  his  fellow-creatures.  For  though 
portrayal  of  character  in  the  ultra-refined  modern  sense  of  the  term  was  im¬ 
possible  to  Cooper,  yet  he  perceived  and  could  impressively  present  certain 
broad  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  combine  them  in  consistent  and  memo¬ 
rable  figures.  Criticism  may  smile  now  and  then,  and  psychology  arch  her  eye¬ 
brows,  but  the  figures  live,  and  bid  fair  to  be  lusty  long  after  present  fashions 
have  been  forgotten. 

But  of  the  making  of  books,  Cooper,  during  the  first  three  decades  of  his 
life,  had  no  thought  at  all.  He  looked  forward  to  a  career  of  action;  and  after 
Yale  College  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  the  range  of  knowledge,  he  joined 
a  vessel  as  midshipman,  with  the  prospect  of  an  admiral’s  cocked  hat  and 
glory  in  the  distance.  The  glory,  however,  with  which  the  ocean  was  to  crown 
him,  was  destined  to  be  gained  through  the  pen  and  not  through  the  sword, 
when  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  he  had  published  '  The  Pilot.’  As  a  naval 
officer,  he  might  have  helped  to  whip  the  English  in  the  War  of  1812;  but  as 
author  of  the  best  sea  story  in  the  language  he  conquered  all  the  world  of 
readers  unaided.  Meanwhile,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  married  a 
Miss  Delancey,  whose  goodness  (according  to  one  of  his  biographers)  was  no 
less  eminent  than  his  genius,  and  who  died  but  a  short  time  before  him.  The 
joys  of  wedded  life  in  a  home  of  his  own  outweighed  with  him  the  chances  of 
warlike  distinction,  and  he  resigned  his  commission  and  took  command  of  a 
farm  in  Westchester  County;  and  a  gentleman  farmer,  either  there  or  at  his 
boyhood’s  home  in  Cooperstown,  he  remained  till  the  end,  with  the  exception 
of  his  seven-years’  sojourn  in  Europe. 

His  was  a  bodily  frame  built  to  endure  a  hundred  years,  and  the  robustness 
of  his  intelligence  and  the  vivacity  of  his  feelings  would  have  kept  him  young 
throughout;  yet  he  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  the  prime  of  his  powers,  in  1851, 
heartily  mourned  by  innumerable  friends,  and  having  already  outlived  all  his 
enmities.  He  died,  too,  the  unquestioned  chief  of  American  novelists;  and  how¬ 
ever  superior  to  his  may  have  been  the  genius  of  his  contemporary  Walter 
Scott,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  rivaled  him  in  breadth  of  dominion 
over  readers  of  all  nationalities.  Cooper  was  a  household  name  from  New 
York  to  Ispahan,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rio  Janeiro;  and  the  copyright  on 
his  works  in  various  languages  would  today  amount  to  a  large  fortune  every 
year.  Many  generations  have  passed  since  with  '  The  Spy  ’  he  won  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  mankind;  and  he  holds  them  still.  It  is  an  enviable  record.  And  al¬ 
though  in  respect  of  actual  quality  of  work  produced  there  have  been  many 
geniuses  greater  than  he,  yet  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Cooper’s  genius  had  a 
great  deal  of  stubborn  raw  material  to  subdue  before  it  could  proceed  to 
produce  anything.  It  started  handicapped.  As  it  was,  the  man  wasted  years  of 
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time  and  an  immensity  of  effort  in  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  things  he  had  no 
business  with.  He  would  be  a  political  reformer,  a  critic  of  society,  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  law,  even  a  master  grammarian.  He  would  fight  to  the  finish  all  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion;  he  fought  and  —  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
—  he  actually  conquered  the  American  press.  He  published  reams  of  stuff 
which  no  one  now  reads  and  which  was  never  worth  reading,  to  enforce  his 
views  and  prove  that  he  was  right  and  others  wrong.  All  this  power  was  mis¬ 
directed;  it  might  have  been  applied  to  producing  more  and  better  Leather- 
stockings  and  Pilots.  Perhaps  he  hardly  appreciated  at  its  value  that  one 
immortal  thing  about  him  —  his  genius  —  and  was  too  much  concerned  about 
his  dogmatic  and  bull-headed  Self.  Unless  the  world  confessed  his  infallibility, 
he  could  not  be  quite  at  peace  with  it.  Such  an  attitude  arouses  one’s  sense  of 
humor;  it  would  never  have  existed  had  Cooper  possessed  a  spark  of  humor 
himself.  But  he  was  uncompromisingly  serious  on  all  subjects,  or  if  at  times  he 
tried  to  be  playful,  we  shudder  and  avert  our  faces.  It  is  too  like  Juggernaut 
dancing  a  jig.  And  he  gave  too  much  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  moment,  and 
not  enough  to  that  judgment  of  posterity  to  which  the  great  Verulam  was  con¬ 
tent  to  submit  his  fame.  Who  cares  today,  or  how  are  we  the  better  or  the  worse, 
if  Cooper  were  right  or  wrong  in  his  various  convictions?  What  concerns 
us  is  that  he  wrote  delightful  stories  of  the  forest  and  the  sea;  it  is  in  those 
stories,  and  not  in  his  controversial  or  didactic  homilies,  that  we  choose  to 
discover  his  faith  in  good  and  ire  against  evil.  Cooper,  in  short,  had  his 
limitations;  but  with  all  his  errors,  we  may  take  him  and  be  thankful. 

Moreover,  his  essential  largeness  appears  in  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
bitterest  conflicts,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  pamphlets  and  "  satires  ” 
were  heating  the  printing-presses  and  people’s  tempers,  a  novel  of  his  would 
be  issued,  redolent  with  pure  and  serene  imagination,  telling  of  the  prairies 
and  the  woods,  of  deer  and  panther,  of  noble  redskins  and  heroic  trappers. 
It  is  another  world,  harmonious  and  calm;  no  echo  of  the  petty  tumults  in 
which  its  author  seemed  to  live  is  audible  therein.  But  it  is  a  world  of  that 
author’s  imagination,  and  its  existence  proves  that  he  was  greater  and  wiser 
than  the  man  of  troubles  and  grievances  who  so  noisily  solicits  our  attention. 
The  surface  truculence  which  fought  and  wrangled  was  distinct  from  the 
interior  energy  which  created  and  harmonized,  and  acted  perhaps  as  the  safety- 
valve  to  relieve  the  inward  region  from  disturbance. 

The  anecdote  of  how  Cooper  happened  to  adopt  literature  as  a  calling 
is  somewhat  musty,  and  its  only  significant  feature  is  the  characteristic  self- 
confidence  of  his  exclamation,  on  laying  down  a  stupid  English  novel  which 
he  had  been  reading  to  his  wife,  "  I  could  write  as  well  as  that  myself!  ”  Also 
in  point  is  the  fact  that  the  thing  he  wrote,  '  Precaution,’  is  a  story  of  English 
life,  whereof  at  that  time  he  had  had  no  personal  experience.  One  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  novel  which  touched  him  off;  if  it  was  stupider  and 
more  turgid  than  '  Precaution  ’  it  must  have  been  a  curiosity.  Cooper  may 
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have  thought  otherwise,  or  he  may  have  been  stimulated  by  recognition  of  his 
failure,  as  a  good  warrior  by  the  discovery  that  his  adversary  is  a  more  re¬ 
doubtable  fighter  than  he  had  gauged  him  to  be.  At  all  events,  he  lost  no 
time  in  engaging  once  more,  and  this  time  he  routed  his  foe,  horse  and  foot. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  exclamation  of  his  own  Paul  Jones,  when  requested 
to  surrender  —  "I  haven’t  begun  to  fight!  ”  '  The  Spy  ’  is  not  a  perfect  work 
of  art,  but  it  is  a  story  of  adventure  and  character  such  as  the  world  loves  and 
will  never  tire  of.  '  Precaution  ’  had  showed  not  even  talent;  '  The  Spy  ’  re¬ 
vealed  unquestionable  genius.  This  is  not  to  say  that  its  merit  was  actually 
unquestioned  at  the  time  it  came  out;  our  native  critics  hesitated  to  commit 
themselves,  and  awaited  English  verdicts.  But  the  nation’s  criticism  was  to 
buy  the  book  and  read  it,  and  they  and  other  nations  have  been  so  doing  ever 
since.  Nothing  in  literature  lasts  longer,  or  may  be  oftener  reread  with 
pleasure,  than  a  good  tale  of  adventure.  The  incidents  are  so  many  and  the 
complications  so  ingenious  that  one  forgets  the  detail  after  a  few  years,  and 
comes  to  the  perusal  with  fresh  appetite.  Cooper’s  best  books  are  epics,  possess¬ 
ing  an  almost  Homeric  vitality.  The  hero  is  what  the  reader  would  like  to  be, 
and  the  latter  thrills  with  his  perils  and  triumphs  in  his  success.  Ulysses  is 
Mankind,  making  sweet  uses  of  adversity,  and  regenerate  at  last;  and 
Harvey  Birch,  Leatherstocking,  and  the  rest  are  congenial  types  of  Man, 
acting  up  to  high  standards  in  given  circumstances. 

But  oh!  the  remorseless  tracts  of  verbiage  in  these  books,  the  long  toiling 
through  endless  preliminaries,  as  of  a  too  unwieldy  army  marching  and  mar¬ 
shaling  for  battle!  It  is  Cooper’s  way;  he  must  warm  to  his  work  gradually,  or 
his  strength  cannot  declare  itself.  His  beginnings  abound  in  seemingly  profit¬ 
less  detail,  as  if  he  must  needs  plot  his  every  footstep  on  the  map  ere  trusting 
himself  to  take  the  next.  Balzac’s  method  is  similar,  but  possesses  a  spiritual 
charm  lacking  in  the  American’s.  The  modern  ability  of  Stevenson  and  Kip¬ 
ling  to  plunge  into  the  thick  of  it  in  the  first  paragraph  was  impossible  to  this 
ponderous  pioneer.  Yet  when  at  length  he  does  begin  to  move,  the  impetus 
and  majesty  of  his  advance  are  tremendous;  as  in  the  avalanche,  every  added 
particular  of  passive  preparation  adds  weight  and  power  to  the  final  action. 
Cooper  teaches  us,  Wellington-like,  "  what  long-enduring  hearts  can  do!  ” 
Doubtless,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  improve  him  by  blue-penciling  his 
tediousness  would  result  in  spoiling  him  altogether.  We  must  accept  him  as  he 
is.  Dullness  past  furnishes  fire  to  present  excitement.  It  is  a  mistake  to  "  skip  ” 
in  reading  Cooper;  if  we  have  not  leisure  to  read  him  as  he  stands,  let  us  wait 
until  we  have. 

'Precaution  ’  and  'The  Spy’  both  appeared  in  1821,  when  the  author  was 
about  thirty-two  years  old.  Two  years  passed  before  the  production  of  '  The 
Pioneers,’  wherein  Cooper  draws  upon  memory  no  less  than  upon  imagination, 
and  in  which  Leatherstocking  first  makes  our  acquaintance.  As  a  rule  (proved 
by  exceptions) ,  the  best  novels  of  great  novelists  have  their  scene  in  surround- 
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ings  with  which  the  writer’s  boyhood  was  familiar.  '  The  Pioneers  ’  and  the 
ensuing  series  of  Leatherstocking  tales  are  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lake  and  river  which  Cooper,  as  a  child,  had  so  lovingly  learned  by  heart. 
Time  had  supplied  the  requisite  atmosphere  for  the  pictures  that  he  drew, 
while  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  and  the  minuteness  of  his  observation  assured 
ample  realism.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  whole  mode  of  life  of  a 
frontier  settlement  from  season  to  season  appears  before  us,  and  the  typical 
figures  which  constitute  it.  It  is  history,  illuminated  by  romance  and  uplifted 
by  poetic  imagination.  One  of  our  greatest  poets,  speaking  after  the  second- 
thought  of  thirty  years,  declared  Cooper  to  be  a  greater  poet  than  Hesiod 
or  Theocritus.  But  between  a  poet  and  a  prose-writer  capable  of  poetic  feel¬ 
ing  there  is  perhaps  both  a  distinction  and  a  difference. 

The  birth-year  of  '  The  Pioneers  ’  and  of  '  The  Pilot  ’  are  again  the  same. 
Now  Cooper  leaves,  for  the  time,  the  backwoods,  and  embarks  upon  the  sea. 
He  is  as  great  upon  one  element  as  upon  the  other:  of  whom  else  can  that 
be  affirmed?  We  might  adapt  the  apophthegm  on  Washington  to  him:  he 
was  "  first  on  land,  first  on  sea,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers.”  In  '  The 
Pilot  ’  the  resources  of  the  writer’s  invention  first  appear  in  full  development. 
His  personal  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  and  perils  of  a  seaman’s  life  stood 
him  in  good  stead  here,  and  may  indeed  have  served  him  well  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  his  fictions.  Fertility  in  incident  and  the  element  of  suspense 
are  valuable  parts  of  a  story-teller’s  outfit,  and  Cooper  excelled  in  both;  he 
might  have  been  less  adequately  furnished  in  these  respects  had  he  never 
served  on  a  man-of-war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  '  The  Pilot  ’  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  best  sea  story  ever  written.  Herman  Melville  and  his  disciple  Clark 
Russell  have  both  written  lovingly  and  thrillingly  of  the  sea  and  seamen, 
but  neither  of  them  has  rivaled  their  common  original.  Long  Tom  Coffin  is  the 
peer  of  Leatherstocking  himself,  and  might  have  been  made  the  central  figure 
of  as  many  and  as  excellent  tales.  The  three  books  — '  The  Spy,’  '  The 
Pioneers,’  and  '  The  Pilot  ’  —  form  a  trilogy  of  itself  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  a  mighty  reputation;  and  they  were  all  written  before  Cooper  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  Indeed,  his  subsequent  works  did  not  importantly  add  to 
his  fame;  and  many  of  them  of  course  might  better  never  have  been  written. 
'Lionel  Lincoln,’  in  1825,  fell  far  short  of  the  level  of  the  previous  romances; 
but  '  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,’  in  the  year  following,  is  again  as  good  as 
the  best,  and  the  great  figure  of  Leatherstocking  even  gains  in  solidity  and 
charm.  As  a  structure,  the  story  is  easily  criticized,  but  the  texture  is  so  sound 
and  the  spirit  so  stirring  that  only  the  cooler  after-thought  finds  fault.  Faults 
which  would  shipwreck  a  lesser  man  leave  this  leviathan  almost  unscathed. 

At  this  juncture  occurred  the  unfortunate  episode  in  Cooper’s  career.  His 
fame  having  spread  over  two  continents,  he  felt  a  natural  desire  to  visit  the 
scene  of  his  foreign  empire  and  make  acquaintance  with  his  subjects  there;  it 
seemed  an  act  of  expediency,  too,  to  get  local  color  for  romances  which  should 
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appeal  more  directly  to  these  friends  across  the  sea.  Upon  these  pretexts  he  set 
forth,  and  in  due  season  arrived  in  Paris.  Here,  however,  he  chanced  to  read 
a  newspaper  criticism  of  the  United  States  government;  and  true  to  his  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  the  heaven-appointed  agent  to  correct  and  castigate  the 
world,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  sharp  rejoinder.  He  was  well  furnished  with 
facts,  and  he  exhibited  plenty  of  acumen  in  his  statement  of  them;  though  his 
cumbrous  and  pompous  style,  as  of  a  schoolmaster  laying  down  the  law,  was 
not  calculated  to  fascinate  the  lectured  ones.  In  the  controversy  which  ensued 
he  found  himself  arrayed  against  the  aristocratic  party,  with  only  the  aged 
Lafayette  to  afford  him  moral  support;  his  arguments  were  not  refuted,  but 
this  rendered  him  only  the  more  obnoxious  to  his  hosts,  who  finally  informed 
him  that  his  room  was  more  desirable  than  his  company.  As  a  Parthian  shaft, 
our  redoubtable  champion  launched  a  missile  in  the  shape  of  a  romance  of  an¬ 
cient  Venice  ('The  Bravo’),  in  which  he  showed  how  the  perversion  of 
institutions  devised  to  insure  freedom  inevitably  brings  to  pass  freedom’s 
opposite.  It  is  a  capital  novel,  worthy  of  Cooper’s  fame;  but  it  neither  con¬ 
vinced  nor  pleased  the  effete  monarchists  whom  it  arraigned.  In  the  end  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  returned  home,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  vindicated  his 
countrymen,  but  of  having  antagonized  all  Europe  in  the  process.  It  may  be 
possible  to  win  the  affection  of  a  people  while  proving  to  them  that  they  are 
fools  and  worse;  but  if  so,  Cooper  was  not  the  man  to  accomplish  the  feat.  It 
should  be  premised  here  that  during  his  residence  abroad  he  had  written,  in 
addition  to  '  The  Bravo,’  three  novels  which  may  be  placed  among  his  better 
works;  and  one,  'The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,’  whose  lovely  title  is  its 
only  recommendation.  '  The  Red  Rover  ’  was  by  some  held  to  be  superior  even 
to  '  The  Pilot  ’;  and  '  Heidenhauer  ’  and  '  The  Headsman  of  Berne  ’  attempt, 
not  with  entire  success,  to  repeat  the  excellence  of  '  The  Bravo.’  He  had  also 
published  a  volume  of  letters  critical  of  national  features,  entitled  '  Notions  of 
the  Americans,’  which  may  have  flattered  his  countrymen’s  susceptibilities, 
but  did  nothing  to  assuage  the  wounded  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he 
contrasted  them. 

Now,  when  a  warrior  returns  home  after  having  manfully  supported  his 
country’s  cause  against  odds,  and  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity,  he  feels 
justified  in  anticipating  a  cordial  reception.  What  then  must  be  his  feelings 
on  finding  himself  actually  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  those  he  had  defended, 
on  the  plea  that  his  defense  was  impolitic  and  discourteous?  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  one  course  which  no  wise  man  will  pursue,  and  that  is  to  treat 
his  aspersers  with  anything  else  than  silent  disdain.  Cooper  was  far  from 
being  thus  wise:  he  lectured  his  fellow-citizens  with  quite  as  much  asperity 
as  he  had  erstwhile  lectured  the  tyrants  of  the  Old  World;  with  as  much  justice, 
too,  and  with  an  effect  even  more  embroiling.  In  '  A  Letter  to  His  Countrymen,’ 

'  Monikins,’  '  Homeward  Bound,’  and  '  Home  as  Found,’  he  admonished  and 
satirized  them  with  characteristic  vigor.  The  last-named  of  these  books  brings 
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us  to  the  year  1838,  and  of  Cooper’s  life  the  fiftieth.  He  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  universal  Ishmael.  Yet  once  more  he  had  only  begun  to  fight.  In 
1838  he  commenced  action  against  a  New  York  newspaper  for  slander,  and 
for  five  years  thereafter  the  courts  of  his  country  resounded  with  the  cries  and 
thwackings  of  the  combatants.  But  Cooper  could  find  no  adversary  really 
worthy  of  his  steel,  and  in  1843  he  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend,  "  I  have 
beaten  every  man  I  have  sued  who  has  not  retracted  his  libels!  ”  He  had 
beaten  them  fairly,  and  one  fancies  that  even  he  must  at  last  have  become 
weary  of  his  favorite  passion  for  proving  himself  in  the  right.  Howbeit,  peace 
was  declared  over  the  corpse  of  the  last  of  his  opponents,  and  the  victor  in  so 
many  fields  could  now  apply  himself  undisturbedly  to  the  vocations  from  which 
war  had  partially  distracted  him  —  only  partially,  for  in  1840,  in  the  heat 
of  the  newspaper  fray,  he  astonished  the  public  by  producing  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  his  romances  and  perhaps  the  very  best  of  the  Leatherstocking 
series,  5  The  Pathfinder.’  William  Cullen  Bryant  holds  this  to  be  "  a  glorious 
work,”  and  speaks  of  its  moral  beauty,  the  vividness  and  force  of  its  delinea¬ 
tions,  and  the  unspoiled  love  of  nature  and  fresh  and  warm  emotions  which 
give  life  to  the  narrative  and  dialogue.  Yet  Cooper  was  at  that  time  over 
fifty  years  of  age. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  his  abilities  both  mental  and  physical  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  mighty  man  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  if  not  of  his 
youth.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  yet  to  elapse,  after  the  close  of  his 
slander  suits  in  1843,  before  his  unexpected  death  in  1851,  he  wrote  not  less 
than  twelve  new  novels,  several  of  them  touching  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
genius.  Of  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  'Two  Admirals’  and  'Wing- 
and-Wing,’  '  Wyandotte,’  and  '  Jack  Tier.’  Besides  all  this  long  list  of  his 
works,  he  published  '  Sketches  of  Switzerland  ’  in  1836;  '  Gleanings  in  Europe,’ 
a  series  of  eight  volumes,  beginning  in  1837;  a  '  Naval  History  of  the  United 
States  ’  in  two  octavo  volumes;  and  wrote  three  or  four  other  books  which  seem 
to  have  remained  in  manuscript.  Altogether  it  was  a  gigantic  life-work,  worthy 
of  the  giant  who  achieved  it. 

Cooper  was  hated  as  well  as  loved  during  his  lifetime,  but  at  his  death  the 
love  had  quenched  the  hate,  and  there  are  none  but  lovers  of  him  now.  He  was 
manly,  sincere,  sensitive,  independent;  rough  without  but  sweet  within.  He 
sought  the  good  of  others,  he  devoutly  believed  in  God,  and  if  he  was  always 
ready  to  take  his  own  part  in  a  fight,  he  never  forgot  his  own  self-respect  or 
forfeited  other  men’s.  But  above  all  he  was  a  great  novelist,  original  and 
irresistible.  America  has  produced  no  other  man  built  on  a  scale  so  continental. 

Julian  Hawthorne 
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THE  BRIGANTINE’S  ESCAPE  THROUGH  HELL-GATE 
From  'The  Water- Witch  ’ 

A  T  such  moments  of  intense  anxiety,  the  human  mind  is  wont  to  seek 
support  in  the  opinions  of  others.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
^  )V  velocity  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  own  vessel,  Ludlow  cast  a 
glance  in  order  to  ascertain  the  determination  of  the  "  Skimmer  of  the  Seas.” 
Blackwell’s  was  already  behind  them,  and  as  the  two  currents  were  again 
united,  the  brigantine  had  luffed  up  into  the  entrance  of  the  dangerous  pas¬ 
sage,  and  now  followed  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  Coquette,  directly  in 
her  wake.  The  bold  and  manly-looking  mariner  who  controlled  her  stood 
between  the  knight-heads,  just  above  the  image  of  his  pretended  mistress, 
where  he  examined  the  foaming  reefs,  the  whirling  eddies,  and  the  varying 
currents,  with  folded  arms  and  a  riveted  eye.  A  glance  was  exchanged  between 
the  two  officers,  and  the  free-trader  raised  his  sea-cap.  Ludlow  was  too  courte¬ 
ous  not  to  return  the  salutation;  then  all  his  senses  were  engrossed  by  the  care 
of  his  ship.  A  rock  lay  before  them,  over  which  the  water  broke  in  a  loud  and 
unceasing  roar.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  that  the  vessel  could  not  avoid  the 
danger;  then  it  was  already  past. 

"  Brace  up!  ”  said  Ludlow,  in  the  calm  tones  that  denote  a  forced  tran¬ 
quillity. 

"  Luff!  ”  called  out  the  Skimmer,  so  quickly  as  to  show  that  he  took  the 
movements  of  the  cruiser  for  his  guide.  The  ship  came  closer  to  the  wind,  but 
the  sudden  bend  in  the  stream  no  longer  permitted  her  to  steer  in  a  direct 
line  with  its  course.  Though  drifting  to  windward  with  vast  rapidity,  her  way 
through  the  water,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  contrary  actions  of  the 
wind  and  tide,  caused  the  cruiser  to  shoot  across  the  cur-rent;  while  a  reef,  over 
which  the  water  madly  tumbled,  lay  immediately  in  her  course.  The  danger 
seemed  too  imminent  for  the  observances  of  nautical  etiquette,  and  Trysail 
called  aloud  that  the  ship  must  be  thrown  aback,  or  she  was  lost. 

"  Hard-a-lee!  ”  shouted  Ludlow,  in  the  strong  voice  of  authority.  "  Up 
with  everything  —  tacks  and  sheets!  —  maintopsail  haul!  ” 

The  ship  seemed  as  conscious  of  her  danger  as  any  on  her  decks.  The 
bows  whirled  away  from  the  foaming  reef,  and  as  the  sails  caught  the  breeze 
on  their  opposite  surfaces,  they  aided  in  bringing  her  head  in  the  contrary 
direction.  A  minute  had  scarcely  passed  ere  she  was  aback,  and  in  the  next 
she  was  about  and  full  again.  The  intensity  of  the  brief  exertion  kept  Trysail 
fully  employed;  but  no  sooner  had  he  leisure  to  look  ahead  than  he  again  called 
aloud: 

"  Here  is  another  roarer  under  her  bows.  Luff,  sir,  luff,  or  we  are  upon  it!  ” 

"  Hard  down  your  helm!  ”  once  again  came  in  deep  tones  from  Ludlow. 
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"  Let  fly  your  sheets  —  throw  all  aback,  forward  and  aft  —  away  with  the 
yards,  with  a  will,  men!  ” 

There  was  need  for  all  of  these  precautions.  Though  the  ship  had  so  happily 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  first  reef,  a  turbulent  and  roaring  caldron  in  the 
water  which  as  representing  the  element  in  ebullition  is  called  "  the  Pot,” 
lay  so  directly  before  her  as  to  render  the  danger  apparently  inevitable.  But 
the  power  of  the  canvas  was  not  lost  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  forward 
motion  of  the  ship  diminished,  and  as  the  current  still  swept  her  swiftly  to 
windward,  her  bows  did  not  enter  the  rolling  waters  until  the  hidden  rocks 
which  caused  the  commotion  had  been  passed.  The  yielding  vessel  rose  and 
fell  in  the  agitated  water,  as  if  in  homage  to  the  whirlpool;  but  the  deep 
keel  was  unharmed. 

"  If  the  ship  shoot  ahead  twice  her  length  more,  her  bows  will  touch  the 
eddy,”  exclaimed  the  vigilant  master. 

Ludlow  looked  around  him  for  a  single  moment  in  indecision.  The  waters 
were  whirling  and  roaring  on  every  side,  and  the  sails  began  to  lose  their  power 
as  the  ship  drew  near  the  bluff  which  forms  the  second  angle  in  this  critical 
pass.  He  saw  by  objects  on  the  land  that  he  still  approached  the  shore,  and 
he  had  recourse  to  the  seaman’s  last  expedient. 

"  Let  go  both  anchors!  ”  was  the  final  order. 

The  fall  of  the  massive  iron  into  the  water  was  succeeded  by  the  rumbling 
of  the  cable.  The  first  effort  to  check  the  progress  of  the  vessel  appeared  to 
threaten  dissolution  to  the  whole  fabric,  which  trembled  under  the  shock  from 
its  mastheads  to  the  keel.  But  the  enormous  rope  again  yielded,  and  smoke 
was  seen  rising  round  the  wood  which  held  it.  The  ship  whirled  with  the 
sudden  check,  and  sheered  wildly  in  toward  the  shore.  Met  by  the  helm, 
and  again  checked  by  the  efforts  of  the  crew,  she  threatened  to  defy  re¬ 
straint.  There  was  an  instant  when  all  on  board  expected  to  hear  the  cable 
snap;  but  the  upper  sails  filled,  and  as  the  wind  was  now  brought  over  the 
taffrail,  the  force  of  the  current  was  in  a  great  degree  met  by  that  of  the 
breeze. 

The  ship  answered  her  helm  and  became  stationary,  while  the  water  foamed 
against  her  cutwater  as  if  she  were  driven  ahead  with  the  power  of  a  brisk 
breeze. 

The  time  from  the  moment  when  the  Coquette  entered  the  Gate  to  that 
when  she  anchored  below  "  the  Pot,”  though  the  distance  was  nearly  a  mile, 
seemed  but  a  minute.  Certain,  however,  that  his  ship  was  now  checked,  the 
thoughts  of  Ludlow  returned  to  their  other  duties  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning. 

"  Clear  away  the  grapnels,”  he  eagerly  cried;  "  stand  by  to  heave,  and 
haul  in!  —  heave!  ” 

But  that  the  reader  may  better  comprehend  the  motive  of  this  sudden 
order,  he  must  consent  to  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  dangerous  passage, 
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and  accompany  the  Water-Witch  also  in  her  hazardous  experiment  to  get 
through  without  a  pilot. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  the  brigantine  to  stem  the  tide  at  the  western  end 
of  Blackwell’s  will  be  remembered.  It  had  no  other  effect  than  to  place  her 
pursuer  more  in  advance,  and  to  convince  her  own  commander  that  he  had 
now  no  other  resource  than  to  continue  his  course;  for  had  he  anchored, 
boats  would  have  insured  his  capture.  When  the  two  vessels  appeared  off  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  the  Coquette  was  ahead  —  a  fact  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  free-trader  did  not  at  all  regret.  He  profited  by  the  circumstance  to 
follow  her  movements,  and  to  make  a  favorable  entrance  into  the  uncertain 
currents.  To  him,  Hell-Gate  was  known  only  by  its  fearful  reputation  among 
mariners;  and  unless  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  cruiser, 
he  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own  general  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
element. 

When  the  Coquette  had  tacked,  the  calm  and  observant  Skimmer  was 
satisfied  with  throwing  his  head-sails  flat  to  the  mast.  From  that  instant  the 
brigantine  lay  floating  in  the  current,  neither  advancing  nor  receding  a  foot, 
and  always  keeping  her  position  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  ship,  that  was 
so  adroitly  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  beacon.  The  sails  were  watched 
with  the  closest  care;  and  so  nicely  was  the  delicate  machine  tended,  that  it 
would  have  been  at  any  moment  in  her  people’s  power  to  have  lessened  her 
way  by  turning  to  the  stream.  The  Coquette  was  followed  till  she  anchored, 
and  the  call  on  board  the  cruiser  to  heave  the  grapnels  had  been  given,  because 
the  brigantine  was  apparently  floating  directly  down  on  her  broadside. 

When  the  grapnels  were  hove  from  the  royal  cruiser,  the  free-trader  stood 
on  the  low  poop  of  his  little  vessel,  within  fifty  feet  of  him  who  had  issued 
the  order.  There  was  a  smile  of  indifference  on  his  firm  mouth,  while  he 
silently  waved  a  hand  to  his  own  crew.  The  signal  was  obeyed  by  bracing  round 
their  yards,  and  suffering  all  the  canvas  to  fill.  The  brigantine  shot  quickly 
ahead,  and  useless  irons  fell  heavily  into  the  water. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  pilotage,  Captain  Ludlow!  ”  cried  the  daring  and 
successful  mariner  of  the  shawl,  as  his  vessel,  borne  on  by  wind  and  current, 
receded  rapidly  from  the  cruiser.  "  You  will  find  me  off  Montauk;  for  affairs 
still  keep  us  on  the  coast.  Our  lady  has,  however,  put  on  the  blue  mantle,  and 
ere  many  settings  of  the  sun  we  shall  look  for  deep  water.  Take  good  care  of 
her  Majesty’s  ship,  I  pray  thee,  for  she  has  neither  a  more  beautiful  nor  a 
faster.” 

One  thought  succeeded  another  with  the  tumult  of  a  torrent  in  the  mind 
of  Ludlow.  As  the  brigantine  lay  directly  under  his  broadside,  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  use  his  guns;  at  the  next  moment  he  was  conscious  that  before  they 
could  be  cleared,  distance  would  render  them  useless.  His  lips  had  nearly 
parted  with  intent  to  order  the  cables  cut,  but  he  remembered  the  speed  of  the 
brigantine,  and  hesitated.  A  sudden  freshening  of  the  breeze  decided  his 
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course.  Finding  that  the  ship  was  enabled  to  keep  her  station,  he  ordered  the 
crew  to  thrust  the  whole  of  the  enormous  ropes  through  the  hawse-holes; 
and  freed  from  the  restraint,  he  abandoned  the  anchors  until  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  them  should  offer. 

The  operation  of  slipping  the  cables  consumed  several  minutes;  and  when 
the  Coquette,  with  everything  set,  was  again  steering  in  pursuit,  the  Water- 
Witch  was  already  beyond  the  reach  of  her  guns.  Both  vessels  however 
held  on  their  way,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  stream, 
and  trusting  more  to  fortune  than  to  any  knowledge  of  the  channel  for 
safety. 

When  passing  the  two  small  islands  that  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Gate,  a  boat  was  seen  moving  toward  the  royal  cruiser.  A  man  in  it  pointed 
to  the  signal,  which  was  still  flying,  and  offered  his  services. 

"  Tell  me,”  demanded  Ludlow  eagerly,  "  has  yonder  brigantine  taken 
a  pilot?  ” 

"  By  her  movements,  I  judge  not.  She  brushed  the  sunken  rock  off  the 
mouth  of  Flushing  Bay;  and  as  she  passed,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  lead.  I 
should  have  gone  on  board  myself,  but  the  fellow  rather  flies  than  sails; 
and  as  for  signals,  he  seems  to  mind  none  but  his  own!  ” 

"  Bring  us  up  with  him,  and  fifty  guineas  is  thy  reward!  ” 

The  slow-moving  pilot,  who  in  truth  had  just  awakened  from  a  refreshing 
sleep,  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  gather  a  new  impulse  from  the  promise. 
When  his  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  he  began  deliberately  to  count 
on  his  fingers  all  the  chances  that  still  existed  of  a  vessel,  whose  crew  was 
ignorant  of  the  navigation,  falling  into  their  hands. 

"  Admitting  that  by  keeping  mid-channel  she  goes  clear  of  White  Stone 
and  Frogs,”  he  said,  giving  to  Throgmorton’s  its  vulgar  name,  "  he  must  be  a 
wizard  to  know  that  the  Stepping-Stones  lie  directly  across  his  course,  and 
that  a  vessel  must  steer  away  northerly  or  bring  up  on  rocks  that  will  as 
surely  hold  him  as  if  he  were  built  there.  Then  he  runs  his  chance  for  the 
Executioners,  which  are  as  prettily  placed  as  needs  be  to  make  our  trade 
flourish;  besides  the  Middle  Ground  farther  east,  though  I  count  but  little 
on  that,  having  often  tried  to  find  it  myself,  without  success.  Courage, 
noble  captain!  if  the  fellow  be  the  man  you  say,  we  shall  get  a  nearer  look 
at  him  before  the  sun  sets;  for  certainly  he  who  has  run  the  Gate  without 
a  pilot  in  safety,  has  had  as  much  good  luck  as  can  fall  to  his  share  in 
one  day.” 

The  opinion  of  the  East  River  Branch  proved  erroneous.  Notwithstanding 
the  hidden  perils  by  which  she  was  environed,  the  Water-Witch  continued  her 
course,  with  a  speed  that  increased  as  the  wind  rose  with  the  sun,  and  with 
an  impunity  from  harm  that  amazed  all  who  were  in  the  secret  of  her  situa¬ 
tion.  Off  Throgmorton’s  there  was,  in  truth,  a  danger  that  might  even  have 
baffled  the  sagacity  of  the  followers  of  the  mysterious  lady,  had  they  not  been 
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aided  by  accident.  This  is  the  point  where  the  straitened  arm  of  the  sea  expands 
into  the  basin  of  the  Sound.  A  broad  and  inviting  passage  lies  directly  before 
the  navigator,  while,  like  the  flattering  prospects  of  life,  numberless  hidden 
obstacles  are  in  wait  to  arrest  the  unheeding  and  ignorant. 

The  "  Skimmer  of  the  Seas  ”  was  deeply  practised  in  all  the  intricacies  and 
dangers  of  shoals  and  rocks.  Most  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  threading  the 
one  or  in  avoiding  the  other.  So  keen  and  quick  had  his  eye  become  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  presence  of  any  of  those  signs  which  forewarn  the  mariner  of 
danger,  that  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  or  a  deeper  shade  in  the  color  of  the  water, 
rarely  escaped  his  vigilance.  Seated  on  the  topsail-yard  of  his  brigantine,  he 
had  overlooked  the  passage  from  the  moment  they  were  through  the  Gate, 
and  issued  his  mandates  to  those  below  with  a  precision  and  promptitude  that 
were  not  surpassed  by  the  trained  conductor  of  the  Coquette  himself.  But 
when  his  sight  embraced  the  wide  reach  of  water  that  lay  in  front,  as  his  little 
vessel  s\vept  round  the  headland  of  Throgmorton,  he  believed  there  no  longer 
existed  a  reason  for  so  much  care.  Still  there  was  a  motive  for  hesitation.  A 
heavily  molded  and  dull-sailing  coaster  was  going  eastward  not  a  league  ahead 
of  the  brigantine,  while  one  of  the  light  sloops  of  those  waters  was  coming 
westward  still  farther  in  the  distance.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  was  favorable 
to  each  alike,  both  vessels  had  deviated  from  the  direct  line  and  were  steering 
toward  a  common  center,  near  an  island  that  was  placed  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  the  straight  course.  A  mariner  like  him  of  the  India  shawl 
could  not  overlook  so  obvious  an  intimation  of  a  change  in  the  channel. 
The  Water-Witch  was  kept  away,  and  her  lighter  sails  were  lowered,  in  order 
to  allow  the  royal  cruiser,  whose  lofty  canvas  was  plainly  visible  above  the 
land,  to  draw  near.  When  the  Coquette  was  seen  also  to  diverge,  there  no 
longer  remained  a  doubt  of  the  direction  necessary  to  be  taken;  and  everything 
was  quickly  set  upon  the  brigantine,  even  to  her  studding-sails.  Long  ere  she 
reached  the  island  the  two  coasters  had  met,  and  each  again  changed  its  course, 
reversing  that  on  which  the  other  had  just  been  sailing.  There  was  in  these 
movements  as  plain  an  explanation  as  a  seaman  could  desire,  that  the  pur¬ 
sued  were  right.  On  reaching  the  island,  therefore,  they  again  luffed  into  the 
wake  of  the  schooner;  and  having  nearly  crossed  the  sheet  of  water,  they 
passed  the  coaster,  receiving  an  assurance  in  words  that  all  was  now  plain 
sailing  before  them. 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the  "  Skimmer  of  the  Seas  ”  through  the 
multiplied  and  hidden  dangers  of  the  eastern  channel.  To  those  who  have 
thus  accompanied  him,  step  by  step,  through  its  intricacies  and  alarms,  there 
may  seem  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  event;  but  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
character  previously  earned  by  that  bold  mariner,  and  occurring  as  it  did  in 
the  age  when  men  were  more  disposed  than  at  present  to  put  faith  in  the 
marvelous,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  greatly  increased 
his  reputation  for  daring,  and  had  no  small  influence  on  an  opinion  which 
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was  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  the  dealers  in  contraband  were  singularly 
favored  by  a  power  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Queen  Anne  and  all  her 
servants. 


THE  BISON  STAMPEDE 
From  '  The  Prairie  ’ 

THE  warrior  suddenly  paused  and  bent  his  face  aside,  like  one  who 
listened  with  all  his  faculties  absorbed  in  the  act.  Then  turning  the 
head  of  his  horse,  he  rode  to  the  nearest  angle  of  the  thicket,  and 
looked  intently  across  the  bleak  prairie  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  side  on 
which  the  party  stood.  Returning  slowly  from  this  unaccountable,  and,  to  his 
observers,  startling  procedure,  he  riveted  his  eyes  on  Inez,  and  paced  back 
and  forth  several  times  with  the  air  of  one  who  maintained  a  warm  struggle 
on  some  difficult  point  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  drawn  the 
reins  of  his  impatient  steed,  and  was  seemingly  about  to  speak  when  his  head 
again  sank  on  his  chest,  and  he  resumed  his  former  attitude  of  attention.  Gal¬ 
loping  like  a  deer  to  the  place  of  his  former  observations,  he  rode  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  swiftly  in  short  and  rapid  circles  as  if  still  uncertain  of  his  course,  and 
then  darted  away  like  a  bird  that  had  been  fluttering  around  its  nest  before 
it  takes  a  distant  flight.  After  scouring  the  plain  for  a  minute  he  was  lost  to 
the  eye  behind  a  swell  of  the  land. 

The  hounds,  who  had  also  manifested  great  uneasiness  for  some  time,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  little  distance,  and  then  terminated  their  chase  by  seating 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  raising  their  usual  low,  whining,  and  warning 
howls. 

These  movements  had  passed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  that  the  old  man, 
while  he  neglected  not  to  note  the  smallest  incident,  had  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  concerning  the  stranger’s  motives.  After  the  Pawnee 
had  disappeared,  however,  he  shook  his  head  and  muttered,  while  he  walked 
slowly  to  the  angle  of  the  thicket  that  the  Indian  had  just  quitted: 

"  There  are  both  scents  and  sounds  in  the  air,  though  my  miserable  senses 
are  not  good  enough  to  hear  the  one  or  to  catch  the  taint  of  the  other.” 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,”  cried  Middleton,  who  kept  close  at  his  side. 
"  My  ears  and  my  eyes  are  good,  and  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  I  neither  hear 
nor  see  anything.” 

"Your  eyes  are  good!  and  you  are  not  deaf!  ”  returned  the  other,  with  a 
slight  air  of  contempt;  "no,  lad,  no;  they  may  be  good  to  see  across  a  church, 
or  to  hear  a  town  bell,  but  afore  you  had  passed  a  year  in  these  prairies  you 
would  find  yourself  taking  a  turkey  for  a  buffalo,  or  conceiting  fifty  times  that 
the  roar  of  a  buffalo  bull  was  the  thunder  of  the  Lord!  There  is  a  deception  of 
natur5  in  these  naked  plains  in  which  the  air  throws  up  the  images  like 
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water,  and  then  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  prairies  from  a  sea.  But  yonder  is  a  sign 
that  a  hunter  never  fails  to  know.” 

The  trapper  pointed  to  a  flight  of  vultures  that  were  sailing  over  the  plain 
at  no  great  distance,  and  apparently  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawnee  had 
riveted  his  eyes.  At  first  Middleton  could  not  distinguish  the  small  dark  ob¬ 
jects  that  were  dotting  the  dusky  clouds;  but  as  they  came  swiftly  onward,  first 
their  forms  and  then  their  heavy  waving  wings  became  distinctly  visible. 

"  Listen!  ”  said  the  trapper,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  Middleton 
see  the  moving  column  of  birds.  "  Now  you  hear  the  buffaloes,  or  bisons,  as 
your  knowing  Doctor  sees  fit  to  call  them;  though  buffaloes  is  their  name 
among  all  the  hunters  of  these  regions.  And  I  conclude  that  a  hunter  is  a 
better  judge  of  a  beast  and  of  its  name,”  he  added,  winking  at  the  young 
soldier,  "  than  any  man  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  instead  of 
traveling  over  the  face  of,  the  ’arth,  in  order  to  find  out  the  natur’s  of  its 
inhabitants.” 

"  Of  their  habits,  I  will  grant  you,”  cried  the  naturalist,  who  rarely  missed 
an  opportunity  to  agitate  any  disputed  point  in  his  favorite  studies.  "  That  is, 
provided  always  deference  is  had  to  the  proper  use  of  definitions,  and  that 
they  are  contemplated  with  scientific  eyes.” 

"  Eyes  of  a  mole!  as  if  any  man’s  eyes  were  not  as  good  for  names  as  the 
eyes  of  any  other  creatur’!  Who  named  the  works  of  His  hand?  can  you  tell 
me  that,  with  your  book  and  college  wisdom?  Was  it  not  the  first  man  in  the 
Garden,  and  is  it  not  a  plain  consequence  that  his  children  inherit  his  gifts?  ” 

"  That  is  certainly  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  event,”  said  the  Doctor; 
"  though  your  reading  is  by  far  too  literal!  ” 

"  My  reading!  nay,  if  you  suppose  that  I  have  wasted  my  time  in  schools, 
you  do  such  a  wrong  to  my  knowledge  as  one  mortal  should  never  lay  to  the 
door  of  another  without  sufficient  reason.  If  I  have  ever  craved  the  art  of 
reading,  it  has  been  that  I  might  better  know  the  sayings  of  the  book  you 
name,  for  it  is  a  book  which  speaks  in  every  line  according  to  human  feelings, 
and  therein  according  to  reason.” 

"  And  do  you  then  believe,”  said  the  Doctor,  a  little  provoked  by  the 
dogmatism  of  his  stubborn  adversary,  and  perhaps  secretly  too  confident  in  his 
own  more  liberal,  though  scarcely  as  profitable  attainments,  "  do  you  then  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  these  beasts  were  literally  collected  in  a  garden  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  first  man?  ” 

"  Why  not?  I  understand  your  meaning;  for  it  is  not  needful  to  live  in  towns 
to  hear  all  the  devilish  devices  that  the  conceit  of  man  can  invent  to  upset  his 
own  happiness.  What  does  it  prove,  except  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  prove  that 
the  garden  He  made  was  not  after  the  miserable  fashions  of  our  times,  thereby 
directly  giving  the  lie  to  what  the  world  calls  its  civilizing?  No,  no,  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  was  the  forest  then,  and  is  the  forest  now,  where  the  fruits  do 
grow  and  the  birds  do  sing,  according  to  his  own  wise  ordering.  Now,  lady, 
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you  may  see  the  mystery  of  the  vultures!  There  come.the  buffaloes  themselves, 
and  a  noble  herd  it  is!  I  warrant  me  that  Pawnee  has  a  troop  of  his  people  in 
some  of  the  hollows  nigh  by;  and  as  he  has  gone  scampering  after  them,  you 
are  about  to  see  a  glorious  chase.  It  will  serve  to  keep  the  squatter  and  his 
brood  under  cover,  and  for  ourselves  there  is  little  reason  to  fear.  A  Pawnee  is 
not  apt  to  be  a  malicious  savage.” 

Every  eye  was  now  drawn  to  the  striking  spectacle  that  succeeded.  Even  the 
timid  Inez  hastened  to  the  side  of  Middleton  to  gaze  at  the  sight,  and  Paul 
summoned  Ellen  from  her  culinary  labors  to  become  a  witness  of  the  lively 
scene.  .  .  . 

A  few  enormous  bison  bulls  were  first  observed  scouring  along  the  most 
distant  roll  of  the  prairie,  and  then  succeeded  long  files  of  single  beasts,  which 
in  their  turns  were  followed  by  a  dark  mass  of  bodies,  until  the  dun-colored 
herbage  of  the  plain  was  entirely  lost  in  the  deeper  hue  of  their  shaggy  coats. 
The  herd,  as  the  column  spread  and  thickened,  was  like  the  endless  flocks  of 
the  smaller  birds  whose  extended  flanks  are  so  often  seen  to  heave  up  out  of 
the  abyss  of  the  heavens,  until  they  appear  as  countless  as  the  leaves  in  those 
forests  over  which  they  wing  their  endless  flight.  Clouds  of  dust  shot  up  in 
little  columns  from  the  center  of  the  mass,  as  some  animal,  more  furious  than 
the  rest,  plowed  the  plain  with  his  horns;  and  from  time  to  time  a  deep  hollow 
bellowing  was  borne  along  on  the  wind,  as  if  a  thousand  throats  vented  their 
plaints  in  a  discordant  murmuring. 

A  long  and  musing  silence  reigned  in  the  party  as  they  gazed  on  this  specta¬ 
cle  of  wild  and  peculiar  grandeur.  It  was  at  length  broken  by  the  trapper,  who, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  similar  sights,  felt  less  of  its  influence,  or 
rather  felt  it  in  a  less  thrilling  and  absorbing  manner,  than  those  to  whom  the 
scene  was  more  novel. 

"  There  go  ten  thousand  oxen  in  one  drove,  without  keeper  or  master,  except 
Him  who  made  them  and  gave  them  these  open  plains  for  their  pasture!  Ay,  it  is 
here  that  man  may  see  the  proofs  of  his  wantonness  and  folly!  Can  the  proudest 
governor  in  all  the  states  go  into  his  fields  and  slaughter  a  nobler  bullock  than 
is  here  offered  to  the  meanest  hand;  and  when  he  has  gotten  his  sirloin  or  his 
steak,  can  he  eat  it  with  as  good  a  relish  as  he  who  has  sweetened  his  food  with 
wholesome  toil,  and  earned  it  according  to  the  law  of  natur’,  by  honestly  mas¬ 
tering  that  which  the  Lord  hath  put  before  him?  ” 

"  If  the  prairie  platter  is  smoking  with  a  buffalo’s  hump,  I  answer  no,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  luxurious  bee-hunter. 

"  Ay,  boy,  you  have  tasted,  and  you  feel  the  genuine  reasoning  of  the  thing! 
But  the  herd  is  heading  a  little  this-away,  and  it  behooves  us  to  make  ready  for 
their  visit.  If  we  hide  ourselves  altogether,  the  horned  brutes  will  break  through 
the  place  and  trample  us  beneath  their  feet  like  so  many  creeping  worms;  so 
we  will  just  put  the  weak  ones  apart,  and  take  post,  as  becomes  men  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  in  the  van.” 
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As  there  was  but  little  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  whole 
party  set  about  them  in  good  earnest.  Inez  and  Ellen  were  placed  in  the  edge 
of  the  thicket  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  approaching  herd.  Asinus  was 
posted  in  the  center,  in  consideration  of  his  nerves;  and  then  the  old  man  with 
his  three  male  companions  divided  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought 
would  enable  them  to  turn  the  head  of  the  rushing  column,  should  it  chance 
to  approach  too  nigh  their  position.  By  the  vacillating  movements  of  some 
fifty  or  a  hundred  bulls  that  led  the  advance,  it  remained  questionable  for 
many  moments  what  course  they  intended  to  pursue.  But  a  tremendous  and 
painful  roar  which  came  from  behind  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  in  the  center 
of  the  herd,  and  which  was  horridly  answered  by  the  screams  of  the  carrion- 
birds  that  were  greedily  sailing  directly  above  the  flying  drove,  appeared  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  their  flight  and  at  once  to  remove  every  symptom  of  indeci¬ 
sion.  As  if  glad  to  seek  the  smallest  signs  of  the  forest,  the  whole  of  the 
affrighted  herd  became  steady  in  its  direction,  rushing  in  a  straight  line  toward 
the  little  cover  of  bushes  which  has  already  been  so  often  named. 

The  appearance  of  danger  was  now  in  reality  of  a  character  to  try  the  stout¬ 
est  nerves.  The  flanks  of  the  dark  moving  mass  were  advanced  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  a  concave  line  of  the  front;  and  every  fierce  eye  that  was  glaring 
from  the  shaggy  wilderness  of  hair  in  which  the  entire  heads  of  the  males  were 
enveloped,  was  riveted  with  mad  anxiety  on  the  thicket.  It  seemed  as  if  each 
beast  strove  to  outstrip  his  neighbor  in  gaining  this  desired  cover;  and  as  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  rear  pressed  blindly  on  those  in  front,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
an  imminent  risk  that  the  leaders  of  the  herd  would  be  precipitated  on  the  con¬ 
cealed  party,  in  which  case  the  destruction  of  every  one  of  them  was  certain. 
Each  of  our  adventurers  felt  the  danger  of  his  situation  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
his  individual  character  and  circumstances. 

Middleton  wavered.  At  times  he  felt  inclined  to  rush  through  the  bushes, 
and  seizing  Inez,  attempt  to  fly.  Then  recollecting  the  impossibility  of  outstrip¬ 
ping  the  furious  speed  of  an  alarmed  bison,  he  felt  for  his  arms,  determined  to 
make  head  against  the  countless  drove.  The  faculties  of  Dr.  Battius  were 
quickly  wrought  up  to  the  very  summit  of  mental  delusion.  The  dark  forms 
of  the  herd  lost  their  distinctness,  and  then  the  naturalist  began  to  fancy  he 
beheld  a  wild  collection  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  world  rushing  upon  him  in  a 
body,  as  if  to  revenge  the  various  injuries  which,  in  the  course  of  a  life  of 
indefatigable  labor  in  behalf  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  had  inflicted  on  their 
several  genera.  The  paralysis  it  occasioned  in  his  system  was  like  the  effect 
of  the  incubus.  Equally  unable  to  fly  or  to  advance,  he  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot,  until  the  infatuation  became  so  complete  that  the  worthy  naturalist  was 
beginning,  by  a  desperate  effort  of  scientific  resolution,  even  to  class  the  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  shouted,  and  called  on  Ellen  to 
come  and  assist  him  in  shouting,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  bellowings  and 
trampling  of  the  herd.  Furious,  and  yet  strangely  excited  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
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brutes  and  the  wildness  of  the  sight,  and  nearly  maddened  by  sympathy  and  a 
species  of  unconscious  apprehension  in  which  the  claims  of  nature  were  singu¬ 
larly  mingled  with  concern  for  his  mistress,  he  nearly  split  his  throat  in  exhort¬ 
ing  his  aged  friend  to  interfere. 

"  Come  forth,  old  trapper,”  he  shouted,  "  with  your  prairie  inventions!  or 
we  shall  be  all  smothered  under  a  mountain  of  buffalo  humps!  ” 

The  old  man,  who  had  stood  all  this  while  leaning  on  his  rifle  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  herd  with  a  steady  eye,  now  deemed  it  time  to  strike 
his  blow.  Leveling  his  piece  at  the  foremost  bull,  with  an  agility  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  his  youth,  he  fired.  The  animal  received  the  bullet  on  the 
matted  hair  between  his  horns,  and  fell  to  his  knees;  but  shaking  his  head  he 
instantly  arose,  the  very  shock  seeming  to  increase  his  exertions.  There  was 
now  no  longer  time  to  hesitate.  Throwing  down  his  rifle,  the  trapper  stretched 
forth  his  arms,  and  advanced  from  the  cover  with  naked  hands  directly  towards 
the  rushing  column  of  the  beasts. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  when  sustained  by  the  firmness  and  steadiness  that  in¬ 
tellect  can  only  impart,  rarely  fails  of  commanding  respect  from  all  the  inferior 
animals  of  the  creation.  The  leading  bulls  recoiled,  and  for  a  single  instant 
there  was  a  sudden  stop  to  their  speed,  a  dense  mass  of  bodies  rolling  up  in 
front  until  hundreds  were  seen  floundering  and  tumbling  on  the  plain.  Then 
came  another  of  those  hollow  bellowings  from  the  rear,  and  set  the  herd  again 
in  motion.  The  head  of  the  column,  however,  divided,  the  immovable  form  of 
the  trapper  cutting  it  as  it  were  into  two  gliding  streams  of  life.  Middleton  and 
Paul  instantly  profited  by  his  example,  and  extended  the  feeble  barrier  by  a 
similar  exhibition  of  their  own  persons. 

For  a  few  moments  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  animals  in  front  served  to 
protect  the  thicket.  But  as  the  body  of  the  herd  pressed  more  and  more  upon 
the  open  line  of  its  defenders,  and  the  dust  thickened  so  as  to  obscure  their 
persons,  there  was  at  each  instant  a  renewed  danger  of  the  beasts  breaking 
through.  It  became  necessary  for  the  trapper  and  his  companions  to  become  still 
more  and  more  alert;  and  they  were  gradually  yielding  before  the  headlong 
multitude,  when  a  furious  bull  darted  by  Middleton  so  near  as  to  brush  his 
person,  and  at  the  next  instant  swept  through  the  thicket  with  the  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

"  Close,  and  dive  for  the  ground,”  shouted  the  old  man,  "  or  a  thousand  of 
the  devils  will  be  at  his  heels!  ” 

All  their  efforts  would  have  proved  fruitless,  however,  against  the  living  tor¬ 
rent,  had  not  Asinus,  whose  domains  had  just  been  so  rudely  entered,  lifted  his 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar.  The  most  sturdy  and  furious  of  the  bulls 
trembled  at  the  alarming  and  unknown  cry,  and  then  each  individual  brute 
was  seen  madly  pressing  from  that  very  thicket  which  the  moment  before  he 
had  endeavored  to  reach,  with  the  eagerness  with  which  the  murderer  seeks  the 
sanctuary. 
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As  the  stream  divided  the  place  became  clear;  the  two  dark  columns  moving 
obliquely  from  the  copse,  to  unite  again  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  on  its  op¬ 
posite  side.  The  instant  the  old  man  saw  the  sudden  effect  which  the  voice  of 
Asinus  had  produced,  he  coolly  commenced  reloading  his  rifle,  indulging  at 
the  same  time  in  a  heartfelt  fit  of  his  silent  and  peculiar  merriment. 

"  There  they  go,  like  dogs  with  so  many  half-filled  shot-pouches  dangling  at 
their  tails,  and  no  fear  of  their  breaking  their  order;  for  what  the  brutes  in  the 
rear  didn’t  hear  with  their  own  ears,  they’ll  conceit  they  did:  besides,  if  they 
change  their  minds,  it  may  be  no  hard  matter  to  get  the  jack  to  sing  the  rest 
of  his  tune!  ” 

"  The  ass  has  spoken,  but  Balaam  is  silent!  ”  cried  the  bee-hunter,  catching 
his  breath  after  a  repeated  burst  of  noisy  mirth,  that  might  possibly  have  added 
to  the  panic  of  the  buffaloes  by  its  vociferation.  "  The  man  is  as  completely 
dumbfounded  as  if  a  swarm  of  young  bees  had  settled  on  the  end  of  his  tongue, 
and  he  not  willing  to  speak  for  fear  of  their  answer.” 

"  How  now,  friend,”  continued  the  trapper,  addressing  the  still  motionless 
and  entranced  naturalist;  "  how  now,  friend;  are  you,  who  make  your  liveli¬ 
hood  by  booking  the  names  and  natur’s  of  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  frightened  at  a  herd  of  scampering  buffaloes?  Though  perhaps  you 
are  ready  to  dispute  my  right  to  call  them  by  a  word  that  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  hunter  and  trader  on  the  frontier!  ” 

The  old  man  was,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  he  could  excite  the  be¬ 
numbed  faculties  of  the  Doctor  by  provoking  a  discussion.  From  that  time 
henceforth  he  was  never  known,  except  on  one  occasion,  to  utter  a  word  that 
indicated  either  the  species  or  the  genus  of  the  animal.  He  obstinately  refused 
the  nutritious  food  of  the  whole  ox  family;  and  even  to  the  present  hour,  now 
that  he  is  established  in  all  the  scientific  dignity  and  security  of  a  savant  in  one 
of  the  maritime  towns,  he  turns  his  back  with  a  shudder  on  those  delicious  and 
unrivaled  viands  that  are  so  often  seen  at  the  suppers  of  the  craft,  and  which 
are  unequaled  by  anything  that  is  served  under  the  same  name  at  the  boasted 
chop-houses  of  London  or  at  the  most  renowned  of  the  Parisian  restaurants. 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET 
From  '  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ’ 

THERE  yet  lingered  sufficient  light  in  the  heavens  to  exhibit  those  bright 
openings  among  the  tree-tops  where  different  paths  left  the  clearing  to 
enter  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Beneath  one  of  them,  a  line  of  war¬ 
riors  issued  from  the  woods  and  advanced  slowly  toward  the  dwellings.  One  in 
front  bore  a  short  pole,  on  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  suspended 
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several  human  scalps.  The  startling  sounds  that  Duncan  had  heard  were 
what  the  whites  have  not  inappropriately  called  the  "  death-hallo  and  each 
repetition  of  the  cry  was  intended  to  announce  to  the  tribe  the  fate  of  an 
enemy.  Thus  far  the  knowledge  of  Heyward  assisted  him  in  the  explanation; 
and  as  he  knew  that  the  interruption  was  caused  by  the  unlooked-for  return 
of  a  successful  war-party,  every  disagreeable  sensation  was  quieted  in 
inward  congratulations  for  the  opportune  relief  and  insignificance  it  con¬ 
ferred  on  himself. 

When  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hunded  feet  from  the  lodges,  the  newly  ar¬ 
rived  warriors  halted.  The  plaintive  and  terrific  cry  which  was  intended  to 
represent  equally  the  wailings  of  the  dead  and  the  triumph  of  the  victors,  had 
entirely  ceased.  One  of  their  number  now  called  aloud,  in  words  that  were 
far  from  appalling,  though  not  more  intelligible  to  those  for  whose  ears  they 
were  intended  than  their  expressive  yells.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  suit¬ 
able  idea  of  the  savage  ecstasy  with  which  the  news  thus  imparted  was  re¬ 
ceived.  The  whole  encampment  in  a  moment  became  a  scene  of  the  most  violent 
bustle  and  commotion.  The  warriors  drew  their  knives,  and  flourishing  them, 
they  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines,  forming  a  lane  that  extended  from  the 
war-party  to  the  lodges.  The  squaws  seized  clubs,  axes,  or  whatever  weapon 
of  offense  first  offered  itself  to  their  hands,  and  rushed  eagerly  to  act  their  part 
in  the  cruel  game  that  was  at  hand.  Even  the  children  would  not  be  excluded; 
but  boys,  little  able  to  wield  the  instruments,  tore  the  tomahawks  from  the 
belts  of  their  fathers,  and  stole  into  the  ranks,  apt  imitators  of  the  savage 
traits  exhibited  by  their  parents. 

Large  piles  of  brush  lay  scattered  about  the  clearing,  and  a  wary  and  aged 
squaw  was  occupied  firing  as  many  as  might  serve  to  light  the  coming  exhibi¬ 
tion.  As  the  flame  arose,  its  power  exceeded  that  of  the  parting  day,  and  as¬ 
sisted  to  render  objects  at  the  same  time  more  distinct  and  more  hideous.  The 
whole  scene  formed  a  striking  picture,  whose  frame  was  composed  of  the  dark 
and  tall  border  of  pines.  The  warriors  just  arrived  were  the  most  distant 
figures.  A  little  in  advance  stood  two  men,  who  were  apparently  selected  from 
the  rest  as  the  principal  actors  in  what  was  to  follow.  The  light  was  not  strong 
enough  to  render  their  features  distinct,  though  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
were  governed  by  very  different  emotions.  While  one  stood  erect  and  firm, 
prepared  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  hero,  the  other  bowed  his  head,  as  if  palsied  by 
terror  or  stricken  with  shame.  The  high-spirited  Duncan  felt  a  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  of  admiration  and  pity  toward  the  former,  though  no  opportunity  could 
offer  to  exhibit  his  generous  emotions.  He  watched  his  slightest  movement, 
however,  with  eager  eyes;  and  as  he  traced  the  fine  outline  of  his  admirably 
proportioned  and  active  frame,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that  if  the 
powers  of  man,  seconded  by  such  noble  resolution,  could  bear  one  harmless 
through  so  severe  a  trial,  the  youthful  captive  before  him  might  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  hazardous  race  he  was  about  to  run.  Insensibly  the  young  man 
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drew  nigher  to  the  swarthy  lines  of  the  Hurons,  and  scarcely  breathed,  so  in¬ 
tense  became  his  interest  in  the  spectacle.  Just  then  the  signal  yell  was  given, 
and  the  momentary  quiet  which  had  preceded  it  was  broken  by  a  burst  of  cries 
that  far  exceeded  any  before  heard.  The  most  abject  of  the  two  victims  con¬ 
tinued  motionless;  but  the  other  bounded  from  the  place  at  the  cry,  with  the 
activity  and  swiftness  of  a  deer.  Instead  of  rushing  through  the  hostile  lines 
as  had  been  expected,  he  just  entered  the  dangerous  defile,  and  before  time  was 
given  for  a  single  blow,  turned  short,  and  leaping  the  heads  of  a  row  of  chil¬ 
dren,  he  gained  at  once  the  exterior  and  safer  side  of  the  formidable  array. 
The  artifice  was  answered  by  a  hundred  voices  raised  in  imprecations,  and  the 
whole  of  the  excited  multitude  broke  from  their  order  and  spread  themselves 
about  the  place  in  wild  confusion. 

A  dozen  blazing  piles  now  shed  their  lurid  brightness  on  the  place,  which 
resembled  some  unhallowed  and  supernatural  arena  in  which  malicious  demons 
had  assembled  to  act  their  bloody  and  lawless  rites.  The  forms  in  the  back¬ 
ground  looked  like  unearthly  beings  gliding  before  the  eye  and  cleaving  the 
air  with  frantic  and  unmeaning  gestures;  while  the  savage  passions  of  such  as 
passed  the  flames  were  rendered  fearfully  distinct  by  the  gleams  that  shot 
athwart  their  inflamed  visages. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  amid  such  a  concourse  of  vindictive  ene¬ 
mies,  no  breathing-time  was  allowed  the  fugitive.  There  was  a  single  moment 
when  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  reached  the  forest;  but  the  whole  body  of 
his  captors  threw  themselves  before  him,  and  drove  him  back  into  the  center  of 
his  relentless  persecutors.  Turning  like  a  headed  deer,  he  shot  with  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  an  arrow  through  a  pillar  of  forked  flame,  and  passing  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude  harmless  he  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clearing.  Here  too  he 
was  met  and  turned  by  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  subtle  of  the  Hurons. 
Once  more  he  tried  the  throng,  as  if  seeking  safety  in  its  blindness;  and  then 
several  moments  succeeded,  during  which  Duncan  believed  the  active  and  cour¬ 
ageous  young  stranger  was  lost. 

Nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  a  dark  mass  of  human  forms  tossed  and 
involved  in  inexplicable  confusion.  Arms,  gleaming  knives,  and  formidable 
clubs  appeared  above  them,  but  the  blows  were  evidently  given  at  random.  The 
awful  effect  was  heightened  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  women  and  the 
fierce  yells  of  the  warriors.  Now  and  then  Duncan  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  light 
form  cleaving  the  air  in  some  desperate  bound,  and  he  rather  hoped  than  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  captive  yet  retained  the  command  of  his  astonishing  powers  of 
activity.  Suddenly  the  multitude  rolled  backward,  and  approached  the  spot 
where  he  himself  stood.  The  heavy  body  in  the  rear  pressed  upon  the  women 
and  children  in  front,  and  bore  them  to  the  earth.  The  stranger  reappeared  in 
the  confusion.  Human  power  could  not,  however,  much  longer  endure  so 
severe  a  trial.  Of  this  the  captive  seemed  conscious.  Profiting  by  the  momen¬ 
tary  opening,  he  darted  from  among  the  warriors,  and  made  a  desperate,  and 
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what  seemed  to  Duncan  a  final,  effort  to  gain  the  wood.  As  if  aware  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  young  soldier,  the  fugitive  nearly 
brushed  his  person  in  his  flight.  A  tall  and  powerful  Huron,  who  had  hus¬ 
banded  his  forces,  pressed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  with  an  uplifted  arm 
menaced  a  fatal  blow.  Duncan  thrust  forth  a  foot,  and  the  shock  precipitated 
the  eager  savage  headlong,  many  feet  in  advance  of  his  intended  victim: 
Thought  itself  is  not  quicker  than  was  the  motion  with  which  the  latter  profited 
by  the  advantage;  he  turned,  gleamed  like  a  meteor  again  before  the  eyes  of 
Duncan,  and  at  the  next  moment,  when  the  latter  recovered  his  recollection 
and  gazed  around  in  quest  of  the  captive,  he  saw  him  quietly  leaning  against  a 
small  painted  post  which  stood  before  the  door  of  the  principal  lodge. 

Apprehensive  that  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  escape  might  prove  fatal 
to  himself,  Duncan  left  the  place  without  delay.  He  followed  the  crowd  which 
drew  nigh  the  lodges,  gloomy  and  sullen,  like  any  other  multitude  that  had 
been  disappointed  in  an  execution.  Curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  better  feeling,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  approach  the  stranger.  He  found  him  standing  with  one  arm 
cast  about  the  protecting  post,  and  breathing  thick  and  hard  after  his  exer¬ 
tions,  but  disdaining  to  permit  a  single  sign  of  suffering  to  escape.  His  person 
was  now  protected  by  immemorial  and  sacred  usage,  until  the  tribe  in  council 
had  deliberated  and  determined  on  his  fate.  It  was  not  difficult,  however,  to 
foretell  the  result,  if  any  presage  could  be  drawn  from  the  feelings  of  those 
who  crowded  the  place. 

There  was  no  term  of  abuse  known  to  the  Huron  vocabulary  that  the  dis¬ 
appointed  women  did  not  lavishly  expend  on  the  successful  stranger.  They 
flouted  at  his  efforts,  and  told  him  with  bitter  scoffs  that  his  feet  were  better 
than  his  hands,  and  that  he  merited  wings,  while  he  knew  not  the  use  of  an 
arrow  or  a  knife.  To  all  this  the  captive  made  no  reply,  but  was  content  to 
preserve  an  attitude  in  which  dignity  was  singularly  blended  with  disdain. 
Exasperated  as  much  by  his  composure  as  by  his  good  fortune,  their  words 
became  unintelligible,  and  were  succeeded  by  shrill  piercing  yells.  Just  then 
the  crafty  squaw  who  had  taken  the  necessary  precautions  to  fire  the  piles 
made  her  way  through  the  throng,  and  cleared  a  place  for  herself  in  front 
of  the  captive.  The  squalid  and  withered  person  of  this  hag  might  well  have 
obtained  for  her  the  character  of  possessing  more  than  human  cunning. 
Throwing  back  her  light  vestment,  she  stretched  forth  her  long  skinny  arm 
in  derision,  and  using  the  language  of  the  Lenape,  as  more  intelligible  to  the 
subject  of  her  gibes,  she  commenced  aloud: 

"  Look  you,  Delaware,”  she  said,  snapping  her  fingers  in  his  face,  "  your 
nation  is  a  race  of  women,  and  the  hoe  is  better  fitted  to  your  hands  than  the 
gun.  Your  squaws  are  the  mothers  of  deer;  but  if  a  bear  or  a  wildcat  or  a 
serpent  were  born  among  you,  ye  would  flee.  The  Huron  girls  shall  make  you 
petticoats,  and  we  will  find  you  a  husband.” 

A  burst  of  savage  laughter  succeeded  this  attack,  during  which  the  soft 
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and  musical  merriment  of  the  younger  females  strangely  chimed  with  the 
cracked  voice  of  their  older  and  more  malignant  companion.  But  the 
stranger  was  superior  to  all  their  efforts.  His  head  was  immovable,  nor  did  he 
betray  the  slightest  consciousness  that  any  were  present,  except  when  his 
haughty  eye  rolled  toward  the  dusky  forms  of  the  warriors  who  stalked  in 
the  background,  silent  and  sullen  observers  of  the  scene. 

Infuriated  at  the  self-command  of  the  captive,  the  woman  placed  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  throwing  herself  into  a  posture  of  defiance  she  broke  out  anew, 
in  a  torrent  of  words  that  no  art  of  ours  could  commit  successfully  to  paper. 
Her  breath  was,  however,  expended  in  vain;  for  although  distinguished  in 
her  nation  as  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  abuse,  she  was  permitted  to  work  herself 
into  such  a  fury  as  actually  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  without  causing  a  muscle 
to  vibrate  in  the  motionless  figure  of  the  stranger.  The  effect  of  his  indifference 
began  to  extend  itself  to  the  other  spectators,  and  a  youngster  who  was  just 
quitting  the  condition  of  a  boy  to  enter  the  state  of  manhood,  attempted  to 
assist  the  termagant  by  flourishing  his  tomahawk  before  their  victim  and  add¬ 
ing  his  empty  boasts  to  the  taunts  of  the  woman.  Then  indeed  the  captive 
turned  his  face  toward  the  light,  and  looked  down  on  the  stripling  with  an 
expression  that  was  superior  to  contempt.  At  the  next  moment  he  resumed  his 
quiet  and  reclining  attitude  against  the  post.  But  the  change  of  posture  had 
permitted  Duncan  to  exchange  glances  with  the  firm  and  piercing  eyes  of 
Uncas. 

Breathless  with  amazement,  and  heavily  oppressed  with  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  friend,  Heyward  recoiled  before  the  look,  trembling  lest  its  mean¬ 
ing  might  in  some  unknown  manner  hasten  the  prisoner’s  fate.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  instant  cause  for  such  an  apprehension.  Just  then  a  warrior 
forced  his  way  into  the  exasperated  crowd.  Motioning  the  women  and  children 
aside  with  a  stern  gesture,  he  took  Uncas  by  the  arm  and  led  him  toward  the 
door  of  the  council  lodge.  Thither  all  the  chiefs  and  most  of  the  distinguished 
warriors  followed,  among  whom  the  anxious  Heyward  found  means  to  enter 
without  attracting  any  dangerous  attention  to  himself. 

A  few  minutes  were  consumed  in  disposing  of  those  present  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  rank  and  influence  in  the  tribe.  An  order  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  preceding  interview  was  observed,  the  aged  and  superior  chiefs 
occupying  the  area  of  the  spacious  apartment,  within  the  powerful  light 
of  a  glaring  torch,  while  their  juniors  and  inferiors  were  arranged  in  the 
background,  presenting  a  dark  outline  of  swarthy  and  marked  visages.  In 
the  very  center  of  the  lodge,  immediately  under  an  opening  that  admitted  the 
twinkling  light  of  one  or  two  stars,  stood  Uncas,  calm,  elevated,  and  col¬ 
lected.  His  high  and  haughty  carriage  was  not  lost  on  his  captors,  who  often 
bent  their  looks  on  his  person  with  eyes  which,  while  they  lost  none  of  their 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  plainly  betrayed  their  admiration  of  the  stranger’s 
daring. 
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The  case  was  different  with  the  individual  whom  Duncan  had  observed  to 
stand  forth  with  his  friend  previously  to  the  desperate  trial  of  speed;  and 
who,  instead  of  joining  in  the  chase,  had  remained  throughout  its  turbulent 
uproar  like  a  cringing  statue,  expressive  of  shame  and  disgrace.  Though  not 
a  hand  had  been  extended  to  greet  him  nor  yet  an  eye  had  condescended  to 
watch  his  movements,  he  had  also  entered  the  lodge,  as  though  impelled  by  a 
fate  to  whose  decrees  he  submitted,  seemingly,  without  a  struggle.  Heyward 
profited  by  the  first  opportunity  to  gaze  in  his  face,  secretly  apprehensive  he 
might  find  the  features  of  another  acquaintance;  but  they  proved  to  be  those 
of  a  stranger,  and  what  was  still  more  inexplicable,  of  one  who  bore  all  the 
distinctive  marks  of  a  Huron  warrior.  Instead  of  mingling  with  his  tribe, 
however,  he  sat  apart,  a  solitary  being  in  a  multitude,  his  form  shrinking  into 
a  crouching  and  abject  attitude,  as  if  anxious  to  fill  as  little  space  as  possible. 
When  each  individual  had  taken  his  proper  station,  and  silence  reigned  in 
the  place,  the  gray-haired  chief  already  introduced  to  the  reader  spoke  aloud, 
in  the  language  of  the  Lenni  Lenape. 

"  Delaware,”  he  said,  "  though  one  of  a  nation  of  women,  you  have  proved 
yourself  a  man.  I  would  give  you  food;  but  he  who  eats  with  a  Huron  should 
become  his  friend.  Rest  in  peace  till  the  morning  sun,  when  our  last  words  shall 
be  spoken.” 

"  Seven  nights  and  as  many  summer  days  have  I  fasted  on  the  trail  of  the 
Hurons,”  Uncas  coldly  replied;  "  the  children  of  the  Lenape  know  how  to 
travel  the  path  of  the  just  without  lingering  to  eat.” 

"  Two  of  my  young  men  are  in  pursuit  of  your  companion,”  resumed  the 
other,  without  appearing  to  regard  the  boast  of  his  captive;  "  when  they  get 
back,  then  will  our  wise  men  say  to  you,  '  Live  or  die.’  ” 

"  Has  a  Huron  no  ears?  ”  scornfully  exclaimed  Uncas;  "  twice  since  he  has 
been  your  prisoner  has  the  Delaware  heard  a  gun  that  he  knows.  Your  young 
men  will  never  come  back.” 

A  short  and  sullen  pause  succeeded  this  bold  assertion.  Duncan,  who 
understood  the  Mohican  to  allude  to  the  fatal  rifle  of  the  scout,  bent  forward 
in  earnest  observation  of  the  effect  it  might  produce  on  the  conquerors;  but 
the  chief  was  content  with  simply  retorting: 

"  If  the  Lenape  are  so  skilful,  why  is  one  of  their  bravest  warriors  here?  ” 

"  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  a  flying  coward,  and  fell  into  a  snare.  The  cun¬ 
ning  beaver  may  be  caught.” 

As  Uncas  thus  replied,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  toward  the  solitary  Huron, 
but  without  deigning  to  bestow  any  other  notice  on  so  unworthy  an  object. 
The  words  of  the  answer  and  the  air  of  the  speaker  produced  a  strong  sensa¬ 
tion  among  his  auditors.  Every  eye  rolled  sullenly  toward  the  individual  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  simple  gesture,  and  a  low  threatening  murmur  passed  through  the 
crowd.  The  ominous  sounds  reached  the  outer  door,  and  the  women  and 
children  pressing  into  the  throng,  no  gap  had  been  left  between  shoulder 
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and  shoulder  that  was  not  now  filled  with  the  dark  lineaments  of  some  eager 
and  curious  human  countenance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  aged  chiefs  in  the  center  communed  with  each 
other  in  short  and  broken  sentences.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  that  did  not  con¬ 
vey  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  in  the  simplest  and  most  energetic  form.  Again 
a  long  and  deeply  solemn  pause  took  place.  It  was  known  by  all  present  to  be 
the  grave  precursor  of  a  weighty  and  important  judgment.  They  who  com¬ 
posed  the  outer  circle  of  faces  were  on  tiptoe  to  gaze;  and  even  the  culprit  for 
an  instant  forgot  his  shame  in  a  deeper  emotion,  and  exposed  his  abject  fea¬ 
tures  in  order  to  cast  an  anxious  and  troubled  glance  at  the  dark  assemblage  of 
chiefs.  The  silence  was  finally  broken  by  the  aged  warrior  so  often  named. 
He  arose  from  the  earth,  and  moving  past  the  immovable  form  of  Uncas, 
placed  himself  in  a  dignified  attitude  before  the  offender.  At  that  moment  the 
withered  squaw  already  mentioned  moved  into  the  circle  in  a  slow  sidling  sort 
of  a  dance,  holding  the  torch,  and  muttering  the  indistinct  words  of  what 
might  have  been  a  species  of  incantation.  Though  her  presence  was  altogether 
an  intrusion,  it  was  unheeded. 

Approaching  Uncas,  she  held  the  blazing  brand  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cast  its  red  glare  on  his  person  and  to  expose  the  slightest  emotion  of  his 
countenance.  The  Mohican  maintained  his  firm  and  haughty  attitude;  and 
his  eye,  so  far  from  deigning  to  meet  her  inquisitive  look,  dwelt  steadily  on 
the  distance  as  though  it  penetrated  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  view, 
and  looked  into  futurity.  Satisfied  with  her  examination,  she  left  him,  with  a 
slight  expression  of  pleasure,  and  proceeded  to  practise  the  same  trying 
experiment  on  her  delinquent  countryman. 

The  young  Huron  was  in  his  war-paint,  and  very  little  of  a  finely  molded 
form  was  concealed  by  his  attire.  The  light  rendered  every  limb  and  joint 
discernible,  and  Duncan  turned  away  in  horror  when  he  saw  they  were  writh¬ 
ing  in  inexpressible  agony.  The  woman  was  commencing  a  low  and  plaintive 
howl  at  the  sad  and  shameful  spectacle,  when  the  chief  put  forth  his  hand 
and  gently  pushed  her  aside. 

"  Reed-that-bends,”  he  said,  addressing  the  young  culprit  by  name,  and  in 
his  proper  language,  "  though  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  you  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  it  would  have  been  better  that  you  had  not  been  born.  Your  tongue 
is  loud  in  the  village,  but  in  battle  it  is  still.  None  of  my  young  men  strike 
the  tomahawk  deeper  into  the  war-post  —  none  of  them  so  lightly  on  the 
Yengeese.  The  enemy  know  the  shape  of  your  back,  but  they  have  never 
seen  the  color  of  your  eyes.  Three  times  have  they  called  on  you  to  come,  and  as 
often  did  you  forget  to  answer.  Your  name  will  never  be  mentioned  again  in 
your  tribe  —  it  is  already  forgotten.” 

As  the  chief  slowly  uttered  these  words,  pausing  impressively  between  each 
sentence,  the  culprit  raised  his  face,  in  deference  to  the  other’s  rank  and  years. 
Shame,  horror,  and  pride  struggled  in  its  lineaments.  His  eye,  which  was 
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contracted  with  inward  anguish,  gleamed  on  the  persons  of  those  whose 
breath  was  his  fame;  and  the  latter  emotion  for  an  instant  predominated.  He 
arose  to  his  feet,  and  baring  his  bosom,  looked  steadily  on  the  keen  glittering 
knife  that  was  already  upheld  by  his  inexorable  judge.  As  the  weapon  passed 
slowly  into  his  heart  he  even  smiled,  as  if  in  joy  at  having  found  death  less 
dreadful  than  he  anticipated,  and  fell  heavily  on  his  face  at  the  feet  of  the 
rigid  and  unyielding  form  of  Uncas. 

The  squaw  gave  a  loud  and  plaintive  yell,  dashed  the  torch  to  the  earth,  and 
buried  everything  in  darkness.  The  whole  shuddering  group  of  spectators 
glided  from  the  lodge  like  troubled  spirits;  and  Duncan  thought  that  he  and 
the  yet  throbbing  body  of  the  victim  of  an  Indian  judgment  had  now  become 
its  only  tenants. 


THE  PRAIRIE  FIRE 
From  '  The  Prairie  ’ 

SEE,  Middleton,”  exclaimed  Inez  in  a  sudden  burst  of  youthful  pleasure, 
that  caused  her  for  a  moment  to  forget  her  situation,  "  how  lovely  is 
that  sky;  surely  it  contains  a  promise  of  happier  times!  ” 

"  It  is  glorious!  ”  returned  her  husband.  "  Glorious  and  heavenly  is  that 
streak  of  vivid  red,  and  here  is  a  still  brighter  crimson;  rarely  have  I  seen  a 
richer  rising  of  the  sun.” 

"  Rising  of  the  sun!  ”  slowly  repeated  the  old  man,  lifting  his  tall  person 
from  its  seat  with  a  deliberate  and  abstracted  air,  while  he  kept  his  eye  riveted 
on  the  changing  and  certainly  beautiful  tints  that  were  garnishing  the  vault 
of  heaven.  "  Rising  of  the  sun!  I  like  not  such  risings  of  the  sun.  Ah’s  me! 
the  imps  have  circumvented  us  with  a  vengeance.  The  prairie  is  on  fire!  ” 

"  God  in  heaven  protect  us!  ”  cried  Middleton,  catching  Inez  to  his  bosom, 
under  the  instant  impression  of  the  imminence  of  their  danger.  "  There  is  no 
time  to  lose,  old  man;  each  instant  is  a  day;  let  us  fly!  ” 

"  Whither?  ”  demanded  the  trapper,  motioning  him,  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  to  arrest  his  steps.  "  In  this  wilderness  of  grass  and  reeds  you  are 
like  a  vessel  in  the  broad  lakes  without  a  compass.  A  single  step  on  the  wrong 
course  might  prove  the  destruction  of  us  all.  It  is  seldom  danger  is  so  pressing 
that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  reason  to  do  its  work,  young  officer;  there¬ 
fore  let  us  await  its  biddings.” 

"  For  my  own  part,”  said  Paul  Hover,  looking  about  him  with  no  equivocal 
expression  of  concern,  "  I  acknowledge  that  should  this  dry  bed  of  weeds 
get  fairly  in  a  flame,  a  bee  would  have  to  make  a  flight  higher  than  common 
to  prevent  his  wings  from  scorching.  Therefore,  old  trapper,  I  agree  with  the 
captain,  and  say,  mount  and  run.” 
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"Ye  are  wrong  —  ye  are  wrong;  man  is  not  a  beast  to  follow  the  gift  of 
instinct,  and  to  snuff  up  his  knowledge  by  a  taint  in  the  air  or  a  rumbling  in 
the  sound;  but  he  must  see  and  reason,  and  then  conclude.  So  follow  me  a 
little  to  the  left,  where  there  is  a  rise  in  the  ground,  whence  we  may  make  our 
reconnoiterings.” 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  with  authority,  and  led  the  way  without  further 
parlance  to  the  spot  he  had  indicated,  followed  by  the  whole  of  his  alarmed 
companions.  An  eye  less  practised  than  that  of  the  trapper  might  have  failed 
in  discovering  the  gentle  elevation  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  looked 
on  the  surface  of  the  meadow  like  a  growth  a  little  taller  than  common.  When 
they  reached  the  place,  however,  the  stunted  grass  itself  announced  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  moisture  which  had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the  plain, 
and  furnished  a  clue  to  the  evidence  by  which  he  had  judged  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  hidden  beneath.  Here  a  few  minutes  were  lost  in  breaking 
down  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  herbage,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  position,  rose  even  above  the  heads  of  Middleton  and  Paul, 
and  in  obtaining  a  lookout  that  might  command  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
sea  of  fire. 

The  frightful  prospect  added  nothing  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  so 
fearful  a  stake  in  the  result.  Although  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  the 
vivid  colors  of  the  sky  continued  to  deepen,  as  if  the  fierce  element  were  bent 
on  an  impious  rivalry  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  Bright  flashes  of  flame  shot 
up  here  and  there  along  the  margin  of  the  waste,  like  the  nimble  corusca¬ 
tions  of  the  North,  but  far  more  angry  and  threatening  in  their  color  and 
changes.  The  anxiety  on  the  rigid  features  of  the  trapper  sensibly  deepened, 
as  he  leisurely  traced  these  evidences  of  a  conflagration,  which  spread 
in  a  broad  belt  about  their  place  of  refuge,  until  he  had  encircled  the  whole 
horizon. 

Shaking  his  head,  as  he  again  turned  his  face  to  the  point  where  the 
danger  seemed  nighest  and  most  rapidly  approaching,  the  old  man  said: 

"  Now  have  we  been  cheating  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  had  thrown 
these  Tetons  from  our  trail,  while  here  is  proof  enough  that  they  not  only 
know  where  we  lie,  but  that  they  intend  to  smoke  us  out,  like  so  many  skulk¬ 
ing  beasts  of  prey.  See:  they  have  lighted  the  fire  around  the  whole  bottom 
at  the  same  moment,  and  we  are  as  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  devils  as  an 
island  by  its  waters.” 

"  Let  us  mount  and  ride!  ”  cried  Middleton;  "  is  life  not  worth  a  struggle?  ” 

"  Whither  would  ye  go?  Is  a  Teton  horse  a  salamander  that  can  walk  amid 
fiery  flames  unhurt,  or  do  you  think  the  Lord  will  show  his  might  in  your 
behalf,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  carry  you  harmless  through  such  a  furnace 
as  you  may  see  glowing  beneath  yonder  red  sky?  There  are  Sioux  too  hemming 
the  fire  with  their  arrows  and  knives  on  every  side  of  us,  or  I  am  no  judge  of 
their  murderous  deviltries.” 
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"We  will  ride  into  the  center  of  the  whole  tribe,”  returned  the  youth 
fiercely,  "  and  put  their  manhood  to  the  test.” 

"  Ay,  it’s  well  in  words,  but  what  would  it  prove  in  deeds?  Here  is  a  dealer 
in  bees,  who  can  teach  you  wisdom  in  a  matter  like  this.” 

"  Now  for  that  matter,  old  trapper,”  said  Paul,  stretching  his  athletic 
form  like  a  mastiff  conscious  of  his  strength,  "  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  am  clearly  for  a  race  against  the  fire,  though  it  line  me  into  a  Teton 
wigwam.  Here  is  Ellen,  who  will  —  ” 

"  Of  what  use,  of  what  use  are  your  stout  hearts,  when  the  element  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  conquered  as  well  as  human  men?  Look  about  you,  friends;  the 
wreath  of  smoke  that  is  rising  from  the  bottoms  plainly  says  that  there  is  no 
outlet  from  the  spot,  without  crossing  a  belt  of  fire.  Look  for  yourselves,  my 
men;  look  for  yourselves:  if  you  can  find  a  single  opening,  I  will  engage 
to  follow.” 

The  examination  which  his  companions  so  instantly  and  so  intently  made, 
rather  served  to  assure  them  of  their  desperate  situation  than  to  appease  their 
fears.  Huge  columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  plain  and  thickening 
in  gloomy  masses  around  the  horizon;  the  red  glow  which  gleamed  upon 
their  enormous  folds,  now  lighting  their  volumes  with  the  glare  of  the  con-1 
flagration  and  now  flashing  to  another  point  as  the  flame  beneath  glided 
ahead,  leaving  all  behind  enveloped  in  awful  darkness,  and  proclaiming 
louder  than  words  the  character  of  the  imminent  and  approaching  danger. 

"  This  is  terrible!  ”  exclaimed  Middleton,  folding  the  trembling  Inez  to  his 
heart.  "  At  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  manner!  ” 

"  The  gates  of  heaven  are  open  to  all  who  truly  believe,”  murmured  the 
pious  devotee  in  his  bosom. 

"  This  resignation  is  maddening!  But  we  are  men,  and  will  make  a  struggle 
for  our  lives!  How  now,  my  brave  and  spirited  friend,  shall  we  yet  mount  and 
push  across  the  flames,  or  shall  we  stand  here,  and  see  those  we  most  love 
perish  in  this  frightful  manner,  without  an  effort?  ” 

"  I  am  for  a  swarming  time  and  a  flight  before  the  hive  is  too  hot  to  hold  us,” 
said  the  bee-hunter,  to  whom  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Middleton  addressed 
himself.  "  Come,  old  trapper,  you  must  acknowledge  this  is  but  a  slow  way  of 
getting  out  of  danger  If  we  tarry  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  in  the  fashion 
that  the  bees  lie  around  the  straw  after  the  hive  has  been  smoked  for  its  honey. 
You  may  hear  the  fire  begin  to  roar  already,  and  I  know  by  experience  that 
when  the  flames  once  get  fairly  into  the  prairie  grass,  it  is  no  sloth  that  can 
outrun  it.” 

"  Think  you,”  returned  the  old  man,  pointing  scornfully  at  the  mazes  of 
the  dry  and  matted  grass  which  environed  them,  "  that  mortal  feet  can  out¬ 
strip  the  speed  of  fire  on  such  a  path?  If  I  only  knew  now  on  which  side  these 
miscreants  lay!  ” 

"  What  say  you,  friend  Doctor,”  cried  the  bewildered  Paul,  turning  to  the 
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naturalist  with  that  sort  of  helplessness  with  which  the  strong  are  often  apt 
to  seek  aid  of  the  weak,  when  human  power  is  baffled  by  the  hand  of  a 
mightier  Being;  "  what  say  you:  have  you  no  advice  to  give  away  in  a  case 
of  life  and  death?  ” 

The  naturalist  stood,  tablets  in  hand,  looking  at  the  awful  spectacle  with 
as  much  composure  as  if  the  conflagration  had  been  lighted  in  order  to  solve 
the  difficulties  of  some  scientific  problem.  Aroused  by  the  question  of  his 
companion,  he  turned  to  his  equally  calm  though  differently  occupied  asso¬ 
ciate,  the  trapper,  demanding  with  the  most  provoking  insensibility  to  the 
urgent  nature  of  their  situation: 

"Venerable  hunter,  you  have  often  witnessed  similar  prismatic  experi¬ 
ments  —  ” 

He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Paul,  who  struck  the  tablets  from  his  hands 
with  a  violence  that  betrayed  the  utter  intellectual  confusion  which  had 
overset  the  equanimity  of  his  mind.  Before  time  was  allowed  for  remonstrance, 
the  old  man,  who  had  continued  during  the  whole  scene  like  one  much  at 
loss  how  to  proceed,  though  also  like  one  who  was  rather  perplexed  than 
alarmed,  suddenly  assumed  a  decided  air,  as  if  he  no  longer  doubted  on  the 
course  it  was  most  advisable  to  pursue. 

"It  is  time  to  be  doing,”  he  said,  interrupting  the  controversy  that  was 
about  to  ensue  between  the  naturalist  and  the  bee-hunter;  "  it  is  time  to  leave 
off  books  and  moanings,  and  to  be  doing.” 

"You  have  come  to  your  recollections  too  late,  miserable  old  man,”  cried 
Middleton;  "the  flames  are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  the  wind 
is  bringing  them  down  in  this  quarter  with  dreadful  rapidity.” 

"  Anan!  the  flames!  I  care  but  little  for  the  flames.  If  I  only  knew  how  to 
circumvent  the  cunning  of  the  Tetons  as  I  know  how  to  cheat  the  fire  of  its 
prey,  there  would  be  nothing  needed  but  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  our  deliver¬ 
ance.  Do  you  call  this  a  fire?  If  you  had  seen  what  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
eastern  hills,  when  mighty  mountains  were  like  the  furnace  of  a  smith,  you 
would  have  known  what  it  was  to  fear  the  flames  and  to  be  thankful  that  you 
were  spared!  Come,  lads,  come:  ’tis  time  to  be  doing  now,  and  to  cease  talk¬ 
ing;  for  yonder  curling  flame  is  truly  coming  on  like  a  trotting  moose.  Put 
hands  upon  this  short  and  withered  grass  where  we  stand,  and  lay  bare 
the  ’arth.” 

"  Would  you  think  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its  victims  in  this  childish  man¬ 
ner?  ”  exclaimed  Middleton. 

A  faint  but  solemn  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  old  man  as  he 
answered: 

"Your  gran’ther  would  have  said  that  when  the  enemy  was  nigh,  a  soldier 
could  do  no  better  than  to  obey.” 

The  captain  felt  the  reproof,  and  instantly  began  to  imitate  the  industry  of 
Paul,  who  was  tearing  the  decayed  herbage  from  the  ground  in  a  sort  of 
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desperate  compliance  with  the  trapper’s  direction.  Even  Ellen  lent  her  hands 
to  the  labor,  nor  was  it  long  before  Inez  was  seen  similarly  employed,  though 
none  amongst  them  knew  why  or  wherefore.  When  life  is  thought  to  be  the 
reward  of  labor,  men  are  wont  to  be  industrious.  A  very  few  moments  sufficed 
to  lay  bare  a  spot  of  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge  of  this 
little  area  the  trapper  brought  the  females,  directing  Middleton  and  Paul  to 
cover  their  light  and  inflammable  dresses  with  the  blankets  of  the  party.  So 
soon  as  this  precaution  was  observed,  the  old  man  approached  the  opposite 
margin  of  the  grass  which  still  environed  them  in  a  tall  and  dangerous  circle, 
and  selecting  a  handful  of  the  driest  of  the  herbage,  he  placed  it  over  the  pan 
of  his  rifle.  The  light  combustible  kindled  at  the  flash.  Then  he  placed  the 
little  flame  in  a  bed  of  the  standing  fog,  and  withdrawing  from  the  spot  to  the 
center  of  the  ring,  he  patiently  awaited  the  result. 

The  subtle  element  seized  with  avidity  upon  its  new  fuel,  and  in  a  moment 
forked  flames  were  gliding  among  the  grass,  as  the  tongues  of  ruminating 
animals  are  seen  rolling  among  their  food,  apparently  in  quest  of  its  sweetest 
portions. 

"  Now,”  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  a  finger,  and  laughing  in  his  pe¬ 
culiarly  silent  manner,  "  you  shall  see  fire  fight  fire!  Ah’s  me!  many  is  the 
time  I  have  burnt  a  smooth  path,  from  wanton  laziness  to  pick  my  way  across 
a  tangled  bottom.” 

"  But  is  this  not  fatal?  ”  cried  the  amazed  Middleton;  "are  you  not  bring¬ 
ing  the  enemy  nigher  to  us  instead  of  avoiding  it?  ” 

"  Do  you  scorch  so  easily?  your  gran’ther  had  a  tougher  skin.  But  we  shall 
live  to  see  —  we  shall  all  live  to  see.” 

The  experience  of  the  trapper  was  in  the  right.  As  the  fire  gained  strength 
and  heat,  it  began  to  spread  on  three  sides,  dying  of  itself  on  the  fourth  for 
want  of  aliment.  As  it  increased,  and  the  sullen  roaring  announced  its 
power,  it  cleared  everything  before  it,  leaving  the  black  and  smoking  soil 
far  more  naked  than  if  the  scythe  had  swept  the  place.  The  situation  of  the 
fugitives  would  have  still  been  hazardous,  had  not  the  area  enlarged  as  the 
flame  encircled  them.  But  by  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  trapper  had 
kindled  the  grass,  they  avoided  the  heat,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  the  flames 
began  to  recede  in  every  quarter,  leaving  them  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
but  perfectly  safe  from  the  torrent  of  Are  that  was  still  furiously  rolling 
onwards. 

The  spectators  regarded  the  simple  expedient  of  the  trapper  with  that 
species  of  wonder  with  which  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  are  said  to  have 
viewed  the  manner  in  which  Columbus  made  his  egg  stand  on  its  end,  though 
with  feelings  that  were  filled  with  gratitude  instead  of  envy. 
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FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK  did  his  share,  as  an  American  poet,  in 
giving  dignity  to  the  native  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Like  his  friend  and  fellow-worker  Drake,  he  wrote 
polished  and  pleasing  verse  at  a  time  when  such  work  was  rare  and  not  fostered 
by  the  social  conditions. 

A  New  Englander  of  good  Puritan  stock,  he  was  born  July  8,  1790,  in  the 
old  Connecticut  coast  town  of  Guilford.  He  had  such  schooling  as  the  place 
afforded,  but  at  fifteen  became  a  clerk  in  his  uncle’s  store,  where  he  remained 
until  his  majority.  His  bookish  ancestry,  or  the  impulses  of  a  man  predestined 
to  letters,  led  him  while  yet  a  school-lad  to  scribble  verses,  practising  a  ’pren¬ 
tice  hand.  When  twenty-one  he  went  to  New  York,  entering  a  counting-room, 
and  only  leaving  it,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  for  a  similar  position  with 
John  Jacob  Astor,  held  for  sixteen  years  —  a  long  life  of  mercantile  employ¬ 
ment.  But  Halleck’s  interests  lay  in  another  direction.  All  his  spare  money 
went  for  books,  and  soon  after  arriving  in  the  great  city  he  formed  the  friend¬ 
ship  with  Drake  which  lasted  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1820,  and  inspired 
what  is  perhaps  Halleck’s  best  short  lyric.  Halleck  and  Drake  were  collabo¬ 
rators  in  the  clever  satiric  'Croaker’  papers,  which,  appearing  during  1819 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  caught  the  public  fancy,  as  Irving  and  Pauld¬ 
ing  caught  it  with  the  Salmagundi  papers.  The  same  year  Halleck’s  long 
satirical  poem  '  Fanny  ’  was  published,  and  met  with  success.  A  European  trip 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  broadened  his  culture;  and  in  the  '  Poems  ’  issued  in 
1827  several  pieces  show  this  influence,  including  the  familiar  martial  lay  of 
'  Marco  Bozzaris.’ 

In  1849,  Astor  having  granted  him  a  small  annuity,  the  poet  returned  to  his 
native  Guilford  to  live  with  his  sister  in  one  of  the  town’s  old-time  houses  a  life 
of  quiet,  studious  retirement.  Between  brother  and  sister,  neither  of  whom  had 
married,  a  tender  and  beautiful  friendship  existed.  Not  much  literary  work 
was  done  by  Halleck  during  the  last  twenty  years,  though  his  poem  '  Con¬ 
necticut  ’  belongs  to  this  period,  and  reflects  his  love  for  his  own  state.  He 
died  at  Guilford,  November  19,  1867,  aged  seventy-seven.  Full  honor  has 
been  awarded  him  since.  On  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  a  fine  obelisk, 
erected  through  the  efforts  of  leading  men  of  letters,  was  dedicated  with  im¬ 
posing  ceremony  at  Guilford,  and  was  the  first  monument  to  an  American 
poet,  as  the  statue  to  Halleck  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  set  up  in  1877,  is 
the  first  memorial  of  its  kind.  An  address  by  Bayard  Taylor  and  a  poem  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  this  occasion  indicated  the  quality  of  the  respect 
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felt  for  the  poet.  His  '  Poetical  Writings  ’  were  edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson 
(1869),  who  at  the  same  time  prepared  his  biography. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  American  anthology. 
His  verse  today  strikes  the  ear  as  academic  and  confined;  the  body  of  his 
work  is  slender  and  his  range  narrow.  But  as  a  forerunner  of  greater  singers, 
and  within  his  limitations,  he  produced  poetry  that  is  felicitous  in  diction,  skil¬ 
ful  in  the  handling  of  meters,  and  possessed  of  feeling  in  the  lyric  vein  and 
of  fire  in  the  heroic.  Two  or  three  of  his  compositions  certainly  have  vitality 
enough  for  a  long  life.  He  cannot  be  overlooked  in  tracing  the  development  of 
letters  in  the  United  States. 


MARCO  BOZZARIS 

A  T  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
JL  JA.  When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 
Should  tremble  at  his  power. 

In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard; 

Then  wore  his  monarch’s  signet  ring, 

Then  pressed  that  monarch’s  throne  —  a  king; 

As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden’s  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band  — 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 

There  had  the  Persian’s  thousands  stood, 

There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 
On  old  Plataea’s  day; 

And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 

With  arms  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far,  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on  —  the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last: 

He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 

"  To  arms!  they  come!  the  Greek!  the  Greek!  ” 
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He  woke  —  to  die  ’midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  saber-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud; 

And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 
Bozzaris  cheer  his  band: 

"Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires; 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 

Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  —  and  your  native  land!  ” 

They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 

His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 

Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night’s  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death! 

Come  to  the  mother’s,  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-born’s  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

Come  in  consumption’s  ghastly  form, 

The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm; 

Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 
With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine: 
And  thou  art  terrible  —  the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet’s  word; 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
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Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought; 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour  —  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye’s  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 
Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men; 

Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 

Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 
To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 

When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 
Blew  o’er  the  Haitian  seas. 


Bozzaris!  with  the  storied  brave 
Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory’s  time, 

Rest  thee  —  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 
Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume 
Like  torn  branch  from  death’s  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow’s  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb. 

But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone; 

For  thee  her  poet’s  lyre  is  wreathed, 

Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 

Of  thee  her  babes’  first  lisping  tells; 

For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed; 

Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 

Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 

His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 

Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys; 
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And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 

Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh; 

For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now,  and  Fame’s  — 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

GREEN  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep; 

And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 


When  hearts  whose  truth  was  proven 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth; 

And  I  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine  — 


It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow, 
But  I’ve  in  vain  essayed  it, 
And  feel  I  cannot  now. 


While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free; 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 


DISTINGUISHED  as  he  was  by  the  lofty  qualities  of  his  verse,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant  held  a  place  almost  unique  in  American  litera¬ 
ture,  by  the  union  of  his  activity  as  a  poet  with  his  eminence  as  a 
citizen  and  an  influential  journalist,  throughout  an  uncommonly  long  career. 
Two  traits  still  further  define  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  —  his  precocious 
development,  and  the  evenness  and  sustained  vigor  of  all  his  poetic  work 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  began  writing  verse  at  the  age  of  eight; 
at  ten  he  made  contributions  in  this  kind  to  the  county  gazette,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  finished  and  effective  rhymed  address,  read  at  his  school  examination, 
which  became  popular  for  recitation;  and  in  his  thirteenth  year,  during  the 
presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  composed  a  political  satire,  '  The  Em¬ 
bargo.’  This,  being  published,  was  at  first  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  work 
of  a  man,  attracted  much  attention  and  praise,  and  passed  into  a  second 
edition  with  other  shorter  pieces. 

But  these,  while  well  wrought  in  the  formal  eighteenth-century  fashion, 
showed  no  special  originality.  It  was  with  '  Thanatopsis,’  written  in  1811, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  that  his  career  as  a  poet  of  original  and  assured 
strength  began.  '  Thanatopsis  ’  was  an  inspiration  of  the  primeval  woods  of 
America,  of  the  scenes  that  surrounded  the  writer  in  youth.  At  the  same  time 
it  expressed  with  striking  independence  and  power  a  fresh  conception  of 
"  the  universality  of  Death  in  the  natural  order.”  As  has  been  well  said,  "  it 
takes  the  idea  of  death  out  of  its  theological  aspects  and  restores  it  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  vast  scheme  of  things.  This  in  itself  was  a  mark  of  genius 
in  a  youth  of  his  time  and  place.”  Another  American  poet,  Stoddard,  calls  it 
the  greatest  poem  ever  written  by  so  young  a  man.  The  author’s  son-in-law  and 
biographer,  Parke  Godwin,  remarks  upon  it  aptly,  "  For  the  first  time  on  this 
continent  a  poem  was  written  destined  to  general  admiration  and  enduring 
fame;  ”  and  this  indeed  is  a  very  significant  point,  that  it  began  the  history 
of  true  poetry  in  the  United  States  —  a  fact  which  further  secured  to  Bryant 
his  exceptional  place.  The  poem  remains  a  classic  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  author  himself  never  surpassed  the  high  mark  attained  in  it;  although 
the  balanced  and  lasting  nature  of  his  faculty  is  shown  in  a  pendant  to  this 
poem,  which  he  created  in  his  old  age  and  entitled  '  The  Flood  of  Years.’  The 
last  is  equal  to  the  first  in  dignity  and  finish,  but  is  less  original,  and  has 
never  gained  a  similar  fame. 

Another  consideration  regarding  Bryant  is,  that  representing  a  modern 
development  of  poetry  under  American  inspiration,  he  was  also  a  descendant 
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of  the  early  Massachusetts  colonists,  being  connected  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
through  three  ancestral  lines.  Born  at  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber  3,  1794,  the  son  of  a  stalwart  but  studious  country  physician  of  literary 
tastes,  he  inherited  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  this  ancestry,  which  was 
united  in  him  with  a  deep  and  sensitive  love  of  nature.  This  led  him  to 
reflect  in  his  poems  the  strength  and  beauty  of  American  landscape,  vividly  as 
it  had  never  before  been  mirrored;  and  the  blending  of  serious  thought  and 
innate  piety  with  the  sentiment  for  nature  so  reflected  gave  a  new  and  im¬ 
pressive  result. 

Like  many  other  long-lived  men,  Bryant  suffered  from  delicate  health  in 
the  earlier  third  of  his  life:  there  was  a  tendency  to  consumption  in  his  other¬ 
wise  vigorous  family  stock.  He  read  much,  and  was  much  interested  in 
Greek  literature  and  somewhat  influenced  by  it.  But  he  also  lived  a  great 
deal  in  the  open  air,  rejoiced  in  the  boisterous  games  and  excursions  in  the 
woods  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  took  long  rambles  alone  among  the 
hills  and  wild  groves;  being  then,  as  always  afterwards,  an  untiring  walker. 
After  a  stay  of  only  seven  months  at  Williams  College,  he  studied  law,  which 
he  practised  for  some  eight  years  in  Plainfield  and  Great  Barrington.  In  the 
last-named  village  he  was  elected  a  tithingman,  charged  with  the  duty  of  keep¬ 
ing  order  in  the  churches  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Chosen 
town  clerk  soon  afterwards,  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  a  year,  he  kept  the 
records  of  the  town  with  his  own  hand  for  five  years,  and  also  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace  with  power  to  hear  cases  in  a  lower  court.  These  bio¬ 
graphical  items  are  of  value,  as  showing  his  close  relation  to  the  self- 
government  of  the  people  in  its  simpler  forms,  and  his  early  practical  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  duties  of  a  trusted  citizen. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  kept  on  writing  at  intervals,  and  in  1821  read 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard  a  long  poem,  '  The  Ages,’  a 
composition  more  in  favor  at  that  period  than  in  later  days,  being  a  general 
review  of  the  progress  of  man  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  With  the  passage 
of  time  it  has  not  held  its  own  as  against  some  of  his  other  poems,  although 
it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation;  but  its  success  on  its  original  hearing  was 
the  cause  of  his  bringing  together  his  first  volume  of  poems,  hardly  more  than 
a  pamphlet,  in  the  same  year.  It  made  him  famous  with  the  reading  public  of 
the  United  States,  and  won  some  recognition  in  England.  In  this  little  book 
were  contained,  besides  '  The  Ages  ’  and  '  Thanatopsis,’  several  pieces  which 
have  kept  their  hold  upon  popular  taste,  such  as  the  well-known  lines  '  To 
a  Waterfowl  ’  and  the  '  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood.’ 

The  year  of  its  publication  brought  into  the  world  Cooper’s  '  The  Spy,’ 
Irving’s  '  The  Sketch  Book  ’  and  '  Bracebridge  Hall,’  with  various  other 
significant  volumes,  including  Channing’s  early  essays  and  Daniel  Webster’s 
great  Plymouth  Oration.  It  was  evident  that  a  native  literature  was  dawning 
brightly;  and  as  Bryant’s  productions  now  came  into  demand,  and  he  had 
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never  liked  the  profession  of  law,  he  quitted  it  and  went  to  New  York  in 
1825,  there  to  seek  a  living  by  his  pen  as  "  a  literary  adventurer.”  The  ad¬ 
venture  led  to  ultimate  triumph,  but  not  until  after  a  long  term  of  dark 
prospects  and  hard  struggles. 

Even  in  his  latest  _years  Bryant  used  to  declare  that  his  favorite  among  his 
poems  —  although  it  is  one  of  the  least  known  —  was  'Green  River’;  per¬ 
haps  because  it  recalled  the  scenes  of  young  manhood,  when  he  was  about 
entering  the  law,  and  contrasted  the  peacefulness  of  that  stream  with  the 
life  in  which  he  would  be 

Forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 

And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen, 

And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 

Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud. 

This  might  be  applied  to  much  of  his  experience  in  New  York,  where  he 
edited  the  New  York  Review  and  became  one  of  the  editors,  then  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  finally  chief  editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  A  great  part  of  his 
energies  now  for  many  years  was  given  to  his  journalistic  function,  and  to 
the  active  outspoken  discussion  of  important  political  questions;  often  in 
trying  crises  and  at  the  cost  of  harsh  unpopularity.  Success,  financial  as  well 
as  moral,  came  to  him  within  the  next  quarter-century,  during  which  labori¬ 
ous  interval  he  had  likewise  maintained  his  interest  and  work  in  pure  litera¬ 
ture  and  produced  new  poems  from  time  to  time  in  various  editions. 

From  this  point  on  until  his  death,  June  12,  1878,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
he  was  the  central  and  commanding  figure  in  the  enlargirfg  literary  world  of 
New  York.  His  newspaper  had  gained  a  potent  reputation,  and  it  brought  to 
bear  upon  public  affairs  a  strong  influence  of  the  highest  sort.  Its  editorial 
course  and  tone,  as  well  as  the  earnest  and  patriotic  part  taken  by  Bryant  in 
popular  questions  and  national  affairs,  without  political  ambition  or  office¬ 
holding,  had  established  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
metropolis,  no  less  than  its  most  renowned  poet.  His  presence  and  co-operation 
were  indispensable  in  all  great  public  functions  or  humanitarian  and  intel¬ 
lectual  movements.  In  1864  his  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the 
Century  Club  with  extraordinary  honors.  In  1875,  again,  the  two  Houses  of 
the  State  Legislature  at  Albany  paid  him  the  compliment,  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  American  authorship,  of  inviting  him  to  a  reception  given 
to  him  in  their  official  capacity.  Another  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  among  his  fellow-citizens  was  the  presentation  to  him  in  1876  of  a 
silver  vase,  commemorative  of  his  life  and  works.  He  was  now  a  wealthy 
man;  yet  his  habits  of  life  remained  essentially  unchanged.  His  tastes  were 
simple,  his  love  of  nature  was  still  ardent;  his  literary  and  editorial  industry 
unflagging. 
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Besides  his  poems,  Bryant  wrote  two  short  stories  for  '  Tales  of  the  Glauber 
Spa  and  published  '  Letters  of  a  Traveller  ’  in  1850,  as  a  result  of  three 
journeys  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  together  with  various  public  addresses. 
His  style  as  a  writer  of  prose  is  clear,  calm,  and  dignified,  denoting  exact 
observation  and  a  wide  range  of  interests.  So  too  his  editorial  articles  in  the 
Evening  Post,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  his  collected  writings, 
are  couched  in  serene  and  forcible  English,  with  nothing  of  the  sensational  or 
the  colloquial  about  them.  They  were  a  fitting  medium  of  expression  for  his 
firm  conscientiousness  and  integrity  as  a  journalist. 

But  it  is  as  a  poet,  and  especially  by  a  few  distinctive  compositions,  that 
Bryant  will  be  most  widely  and  deeply  held  in  remembrance.  In  the  midst 
of  the  exacting  business  of  his  career  as  an  editor,  and  many  public  or  social 
demands  upon  his  time,  he  found  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with 
portions  of  German  and  Spanish  poetry,  which  he  translated,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  quietude  of  his  country  home  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  his  old 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  From  this  continued  study 
there  resulted  naturally  in  1870  his  elaborate  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Odyssey  in  1871.  These  scholarly  works, 
cast  in  strong  and  polished  blank  verse,  won  high  praise  from  American 
critics,  and  even  achieved  a  popular  success,  although  they  were  not  warmly 
acclaimed,  in  England.  Among  literary  men  they  were  long  regarded  as  in  a 
manner  standards  of  their  kind.  Bryant,  in  his  long  march  of  over  sixty- 
five  years  across  the  literary  field,  was  witness  to  many  new  developments  in 
poetic  writing,  in  both  his  own  and  other  countries.  But  while  he  perceived 
the  splendor  and  color  and  rich  novelty  of  these,  he  held  in  his  own  work  to 
the  plain  theory  an’d  practice  which  had  guided  him  from  the  start.  "  The 
best  poetry,”  he  still  believed  —  "  that  which  takes  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
general  mind,  not  in  one  age  only  but  in  all  ages  —  is  that  which  is  always 
simple  and  always  luminous.”  He  did  not  embody  in  impassioned  forms  the 
sufferings,  emotions,  or  problems  of  the  human  kind,  but  was  disposed  to 
generalize  them,  as  in  '  The  Journey  of  Life,’  the  '  Hymn  of  the  City,’  and 
'  The  Song  of  the  Sower.’  It  is  characteristic  that  two  of  the  longer  poems, 

'  Sella  ’  and  '  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow,’  which  are  narratives,  deal  with 
legends  of  an  individual  human  life  merging  itself  with  the  inner  life  of 
nature,  under  the  form  of  imaginary  beings  who  dwell  in  the  snow  or  in 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  eulogists  observes  that  although  some  of 
his  contemporaries  went  much  beyond  him  in  fullness  of  insight  and  nearness 
to  the  great  conflicts  of  the  age,  "  he  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps 
not  been  approached,  by  any  writer  since  Wordsworth,  in  that  majestic  re¬ 
pose  and  that  self-reliant  simplicity  which  characterized  the  morning  stars  of 
song.”  In  '  Our  Country’s  Call,’  however,  one  hears  the  ring  of  true  martial 
enthusiasm;  and  there  is  a  deep  patriotic  fervor  in  'O  Mother  of  a  Mighty 
Race.’  The  noble  and  sympathetic  homage  paid  to  the  typical  womanhood  of 
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a  genuine  woman  of  every  day,  in  '  The  Conqueror’s  Grave,’  reveals  also 
great  underlying  warmth  and  sensitiveness  of  feeling.  '  Robert  of  Lincoln  ’  and 
'  The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree  ’  are  both  touched  with  a  lighter  mood  of 
joy  in  nature,  which  supplies  a  contrast  to  his  usual  pensiveness. 

Bryant’s  venerable  aspect  in  old  age  —  with  erect  form,  white  hair,  and 
flowing  beard  —  gave  him  a  resemblance  to  Homer;  and  there  was  something 
Homeric  about  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  country,  in  the  dignity 
with  which  he  invested  the  poetic  art  and  the  poet’s  relation  to  the  people. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop 


[All  Bryant’s  poems  were  originally  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 


THANATOPSIS 

TO  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart  — 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings  while  from  all  around  — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air  — 

Comes  a  still  voice: 


Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
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And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.  The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  —  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 

The  venerable  woods  —  rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 

Old  Ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste  — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  —  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  the  dead  are  there; 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
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And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men  — 

The  youth  in  life’s  fresh  spring  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  speechless  babe  and  the  gray-headed  man  — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 


So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


THE  CROWDED  STREET 

IET  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train, 
^Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face  — 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  lost  their  trace. 


They  pass  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest  — 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread  — 
To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 


And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 
With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 
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And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 

Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 

Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 

And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye! 

Go’st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 

Or  early  in  the  task  to  die? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare? 

Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now, 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air? 

Who  of  this  crowd  tonight  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  again? 

Who  sorrow  o’er  the  untimely  dead? 

Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light; 

And  some  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  tonight. 

Each  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 

They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  Who  heeds,  Who  holds  them  all 
In  His  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life,  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

THE  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit’s  tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 
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Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 

Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves;  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow; 

But  on  the  hills  the  goldenrod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The  south-wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 

The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 

In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast  the  leaf, 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief; 

Y et  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


THE  CONQUEROR’S  GRAVE 

WITHIN  this  lowly  grave  a  Conqueror  lies, 

And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 

Nor  round  the  sleeper’s  name  hath  chisel  wrought 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies  — 

Ivy  and  amaranth,  in  a  graceful  sheaf, 

Twined  with  a  laurel’s  fair,  imperial  leaf. 

A  simple  name  alone, 

To  the  great  world  unknown, 

Is  graven  here,  and  wild-flowers  rising  round, 

Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground, 

Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 
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Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mold  and  bloody  hands, 

Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 
The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart: 

But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 

Gentlest,  in  mien  and  mind, 

Of  gentle  womankind, 

Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunts,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 

Yet,  at  the  thought  of  others’  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  molders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 
And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  East  — 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture’s  feast. 

Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave: 

Alone  her  task  was  wrought, 

Alone  the  battle  fought; 

Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  stayed 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  Sorrow  with  a  look 

That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore, 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 

And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 

By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 
Evil  with  good,  in  her  Great  Master’s  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies; 

But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 
What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 
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How  heaven’s  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rung, 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung! 

And  He  who  long  before, 

Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore, 

The  Mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet, 

Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat; 

He  who.  returning,  glorious,  from  the  grave, 

Dragged  Death  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 

O  gentle  sleeper,  from  the  grave  I  go, 

Consoled  though  sad,  in  hope  and  yet  in  fear. 

Brief  is  the  time,  I  know, 

The  warfare  scarce  begun; 

Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 

Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  thee; 

The  victors’  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven’s  mighty  roll;  the  glorious  armory 
That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD 

ONCE  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet’s  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave  — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  sought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 

And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry  — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 
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Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown  —  yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again  — 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 

When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here! 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet’s  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o’er  thy  grave. 
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TO  A  WATERFOWL 


WHITHER,  ’midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 
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Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast  — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 

And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

MERRILY  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
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Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 

Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding-coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 

Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Look  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 

Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln’s  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings: 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 

Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Never  was  I  afraid  of  man; 

Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can! 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 

There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 

Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell, 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 

Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 
Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care; 
Off  his  holiday  garment  laid, 

Half  forgotten  that  merry  air: 

Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows; 
Robert  of  Lincoln’s  a  humdrum  crone; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 
Bob-o’-link,  bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE 

HOW  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 

When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread? 

For  I  shall  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not; 

Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
In  thy  Serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought. 
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Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there? 

That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given? 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 

And  wilt  thou  never  utter  it  in  heaven? 

In  meadows  fanned  by  heaven’s  life-breathing  wind, 

In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorious  sphere, 

And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  that  joined  us  here? 

The  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 

And  meekly  with  my  harsher  nature  bore, 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last, 

Shall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more? 

A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light, 

Await  thee  there;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 
In  cheerful  homage  to  the  rule  of  right, 

And  lovest  all,  and  renderest  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  sordid  cares  in  which  I  dwell 

Shrink  and  consume  my  heart,  as  heat  the  scroll; 
And  wrath  has  left  its  scar  —  that  fire  of  hell 
Has  left  its  frightful  scar  upon  my  soul. 

Yet  though  thou  wear’st  the  glory  of  the  sky, 

Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  beloved  name, 

The  same  fair  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
Lovelier  in  heaven’s  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same? 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 

The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this  — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love  —  till  I  became 
Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss? 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  occupies  an  honorable  place  in  American  life. 
He  was  a  scholar  when  exact  scholars  were  rare,  a  man  of  letters  when 
devotion  to  literature  was  not  common,  an  orator  when  the  school  of 
Chatham  was  in  vogue  and  when  the  finest  grace  of  diction  and  the  studied 
arts  of  gesture  and  intonation  were  cultivated,  and  a  patriot  all  his  life.  In  his 
day  he  was  on  the  side  of  culture  for  its  own  sake,  of  order  in  letters  as  in  life, 
and  provided  a  model  in  courteous  speech  and  unexceptionable  manners.  He 
began  his  life  as  a  student,  passed  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  public  service,  and  in 
both  capacities  was  an  ornament  to  his  country;  meeting  the  demands  upon  the 
citizen  at  home,  and  a  competent  representative  of  his  country  abroad. 

All  that  careful  study  and  the  cultivation  of  his  good  natural  parts,  all  that 
industry,  painstaking,  and  faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  matter  in  hand  could 
do,  Everett  did.  His  life  is  an  interesting  one  from  this  point  of  view:  namely, 
how  much  can  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  industry,  and  ambition  who  lacks 
the  creative  touch  of  genius  make  of  himself.  His  career  is  held  in  grateful 
memory  by  a  generation  that  is  little  curious  to  read  his  elaborate  orations  or 
his  scholarly  reviews,  and  regards  his  statesmanship  as  too  conventional  and 
timid  in  the  national  crisis  in  which  he  was  an  actor. 

Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April  n,  1794, 
and  died  in  Boston,  January  15,  1865.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1807, 
and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Two 
years  after,  he  succeeded  the  renowned  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  won  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  by  his  polished  eloquence.  A  sermon  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  in  February  1820,  gave  him  a 
national  reputation.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  became  a  Latin  tutor 
in  Harvard;  in  1814  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  he  spent  four 
years  in  Europe,  two  of  them  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  that  position.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  met  in  Germany  at  this  period, 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  Grecians  he  ever  knew.  On  his  return,  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  Greek  literature  aroused  great  enthusiasm  for  that  study  —  a  service 
to  our  early  scholarship  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  1820  he  took 
upon  himself,  with  his  other  duties,  the  editorship  of  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  to  which  then  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  prolific  contributor.  His  great 
learning  and  his  facility  made  his  pen  always  in  demand.  In  1822  he  married 
Charlotte  Gray,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  whose  biography  he 
wrote.  A  man  of  Everett’s  capacity  and  distinction  as  an  orator  was  irresisti- 
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bly  attracted  to  politics,  and  in  1824  he  represented  Boston  in  Congress  as  a 
Whig,  taking  the  side  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  politics,  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  ten  years.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  served  for  three  successive  terms,  failing  of  election  for 
the  fourth  by  the  loss  of  one  vote  in  over  one  hundred  thousand.  In  1840  he 
again  visited  Europe,  and  while  residing  in  London  was  appointed  minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  His  position  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  uncommon 
learning  was  recognized  by  the  British  universities;  Oxford  gave  him  the  de¬ 
gree  of  D.C.L.,  and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  that  of  LL.D.  Returning,  he 
was  made  President  of  Harvard  College  from  1846  to  1849,  and  on  the  death 
of  Webster  in  1852  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Fillmore  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Always  a  conservative  in  politics,  he  identified  himself  at  this  time  with 
those  known  as  Silver  Gray  Whigs  —  men  who  for  prudential  reasons  were 
not  disposed  to  join  the  Liberal  party  in  any  sturdy  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  He  was  a  patriot  and  loved  his  country,  but  belonged  to  the  many 
who  fervently  believed  that  the  Union  could  be  served  by  compromise.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Massachusetts;  but  his 
health  was  so  much  impaired  by  his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  work  of  that  im¬ 
portant  period,  which  saw  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat.  Yet  it  was  in  1856  that  he  undertook  one  of  the 
most  fatiguing  labors  of  his  life,  in  aid  of  the  plan  for  purchasing  Mount 
Vernon  by  private  subscription.  He  prepared  an  oration  on  Washington, 
which  he  delivered  between  1856  and  1859  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  times, 
to  vast  audiences  in  all  the  considerable  cities  of  the  Union,  and  which  was 
listened  to  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  eloquent  addresses  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  It  gained  over  $58,000  for  the  Mount  Vernon  fund.  This,  however,  was 
only  one  of  his  orations  given  for  charitable  purposes;  others  during  this  later 
period  produced  over  $90,000  for  their  objects.  Collections  of  his  orations  and 
speeches  fill  several  octavo  volumes. 

Everett  was  always  active  for  the  public  good,  always  high-minded  and 
pure  in  politics,  always  lending  his  aid  to  raise  his  countrymen  in  education 
and  refinement.  Conservative  by  nature  and  training,  he  did  not  join  the 
great  uprising  in  i860,  but  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Union  party  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  with  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee  as  candidate  for  President. 

Everett’s  name  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  great  information  and  ability 
will  always  stand  high.  That  his  fame  as  an  orator  has  not  survived  at  the 
level  it  stood  with  his  contemporaries  is  due  partly  to  a  change  in  public 
taste,  but  mainly  to  his  own  lack  of  fervor  and  directness,  for  the  want  of 
which  the  most  finished  art  cannot  compensate. 
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THE  EMIGRATION  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

From  the  Oration  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1824 

IT  is  sad  indeed  to  reflect  on  the  disasters  which  this  little  band  of  Pil¬ 
grims  encountered.  Sad  to  see  a  portion  of  them  the  prey  of  unrelenting 
cupidity,  treacherously  embarked  in  an  unseaworthy  ship,  which  they 
are  soon  obliged  to  abandon,  and  crowd  themselves  into  one  vessel;  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  besides  the  ship’s  company,  in  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons.  One  is  touched  at  the  story  of  the  long,  cold,  and  weary  autumnal 
passage;  of  the  landing  on  the  inhospitable  rocks  at  this  dismal  season,  where 
they  are  deserted  before  long  by  the  ship  which  had  brought  them,  and  which 
seemed  their  only  hold  upon  the  world  of  fellow-men  —  a  prey  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  to  want,  and  fearfully  ignorant  of  the  numbers,  the  power,  and 
the  temper  of  the  savage  tribes  that  filled  the  unexplored  continent  upon 
whose  verge  they  had  ventured.  But  all  this  wrought  together  for  good. 
These  trials  of  wandering  and  exile,  of  the  ocean,  the  winter,  the  wilderness, 
and  the  savage  foe,  were  the  final  assurance  of  success.  It  was  these  that  put 
far  away  from  our  fathers’  cause  all  patrician  softness,  all  hereditary  claims 
to  pre-eminence.  No  effeminate  nobility  crowded  into  the  dark  and  austere 
ranks  of  the  Pilgrims.  No  Carr  nor  Villiers  desired  to  lead  on  the  ill- 
provided  band  of  despised  Puritans.  No  well-endowed  clergy  were  on  the 
alert  to  quit  their  cathedrals  and  set  up  a  pompous  hierarchy  in  the  frozen 
wilderness.  No  craving  governors  were  anxious  to  be  sent  over  to  our  cheer¬ 
less  El  Dorados  of  ice  and  of  snow.  No;  they  could  not  say  they  had  encour¬ 
aged,  patronized,  or  helped  the  Pilgrims.  They  could  not  afterwards  fairly 
pretend  to  reap  where  they  had  not  strewn;  and  as  our  fathers  reared  this 
broad  and  solid  fabric  with  pains  and  watchfulness,  unaided,  barely  toler¬ 
ated,  it  did  not  fall  when  the  arm  which  had  never  supported  was  raised  to 
destroy. 

Methinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel,  the  Mayflower 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  future  state,  and  bound 
across  the  unknown  sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgivings,  the 
uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass, 
and  winter  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the 
wished-for  shore.  I  see  them  now  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison,  delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a 
circuitous  route;  and  now  driven  in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the 
high  and  giddy  waves.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the  rig¬ 
ging.  The  laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  base;  the  dismal  sound  of 
the  pumps  is  heard;  the  ship  leaps  as  it  were  madly  from  billow  to  billow;  the 
ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with  engulfing  floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and 
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beats  with  deadening  weight  against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see  them,  escaped 
from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed 
at  last,  after  five  months’  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth  —  weak 
and  weary  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned,  depending  on 
the  charity  of  their  shipmaster  for  a  draught  of  beer  on  board,  drinking  noth¬ 
ing  but  water  on  shore,  without  shelter,  without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any  principle  of  human 
probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  handful  of  adventurers?  Tell  me, 
man  of  military  science,  in  how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  off  by  the 
thirty  savage  tribes  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New  England? 
Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on  which  your  con¬ 
ventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast?  Student 
of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the  deserted  settlements,  the 
abandoned  adventures  of  other  times,  and  find  the  parallel  of  this.  Was  it  the 
winter’s  storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women  and  children;  was 
it  hard  labor  and  spare  meals;  was  it  disease,  was  it  the  tomahawk,  was  it  the 
deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  ach¬ 
ing  in  its  last  moments  at  the  recollection  of  the  loved  and  left  beyond  the 
sea:  was  it  some,  or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to 
their  melancholy  fate?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes,  that  not 
all  combined,  were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope?  Is  it  possible  that  from  a 
beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy  not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of  pity, 
there  has  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality  so 
important,  a  promise  yet  to  be  fulfilled  so  glorious? 


THE  INEVITABLE  MARCH  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

From  the  Essay  compiled  from  Discourses  in  Boston,  Concord,  and 
Washington,  1827,  1829-1830 

A  ND  are  the  properties  of  matter  all  discovered?  its  laws  all  found  out? 

Zj\  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied  all  detected?  I  cannot  believe 
JL,  iA-  it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  truths  now  unknown  are  in  reserve,  to 
reward  the  patience  and  the  labors  of  future  lovers  of  truth,  which  will  go 
as  far  beyond  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  last  generation  as  these  do  beyond 
all  that  was  known  to  the  ancient  world.  The  pages  are  infinite  in  that  great 
volume  which  was  written  by  the  hand  Divine,  and  they  are  to  be  gradually 
turned,  perused,  and  announced,  to  benefited  and  grateful  generations,  by 
genius  and  patience;  and  especially  by  patience  —  by  untiring,  enthusiastic, 
self-devoting  patience.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  art  and  science  is 
indeed  vast.  We  are  ready  to  think  a  pause  must  follow;  that  the  goal  must  be 
at  hand.  But  there  is  no  goal;  and  there  can  be  no  pause,  for  art  and  science 
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are  in  themselves  progressive  and  infinite.  They  are  moving  powers,  animated 
principles:  they  are  instinct  with  life;  they  are  themselves  the  intellectual  life 
of  man.  Nothing  can  arrest  them  which  does  not  plunge  the  entire  order  of 
society  into  barbarism.  There  is  no  end  to  truth,  no  bound  to  its  discovery  and 
application;  and  a  man  might  as  well  think  to  build  a  tower  from  the  top  of 
which  he  could  grasp  Sirius  in  his  hand,  as  prescribe  a  limit  to  discovery  and 
invention.  Never  do  we  more  evince  our  arrogant  ignorance  than  when  we 
boast  our  knowledge.  True  Science  is  modest;  for  her  keen,  sagacious  eye  dis¬ 
cerns  that  there  are  deep  undeveloped  mysteries  where  the  vain  sciolist  sees  all 
plain.  We  call  this  an  age  of  improvement,  as  it  is.  But  the  Italians  in  the  age 
of  Leo  X,  and  with  great  reason,  said  the  same  of  their  age;  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  same  of  theirs;  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  same 
of  theirs;  and  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  their 
ancient  monarchies,  the  same  of  theirs.  In  passing  from  one  of  these  periods  to 
another,  prodigious  strides  are  often  made;  and  the  vanity  of  the  present  age 
is  apt  to  flatter  itself  that  it  is  has  climbed  to  the  very  summit  of  invention  and 
skill.  A  wiser  posterity  at  length  finds  out  that  the  discovery  of  one  truth,  the 
investigation  of  one  law  of  nature,  the  contrivance  of  one  machine,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  one  art,  instead  of  narrowing  has  widened  the  field  of  knowledge  still 
to  be  acquired,  and  given  to  those  who  came  after  an  ampler  space,  more  nu¬ 
merous  data,  better  instruments,  a  higher  point  of  observation,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  living  and  acting  in  the  presence  of  a  more  intelligent  age.  It  is  not 
a  century  since  the  number  of  fixed  stars  was  estimated  at  about  three  thou¬ 
sand.  Newton  had  counted  no  more.  When  Dr.  Herschel  had  completed  his 
great  telescope  and  turned  it  to  the  heavens,  he  calculated  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  stars  passed  through  its  field  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour! 

It  may  not  irreverently  be  conjectured  to  be  the  harmonious  plan  of  the 
universe,  that  its  two  grand  elements  of  mind  and  matter  should  be  accu¬ 
rately  adjusted  to  each  other;  that  there  should  be  full  occupation  in  the 
physical  world,  in  its  laws  and  properties,  and  in  the  moral  and  social  rela¬ 
tions  connected  with  it,  for  the  contemplative  and  active  powers  of  every  cre¬ 
ated  intellect.  The  imperfection  of  human  institutions  has,  as  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  disturbed  the  pure  harmony  of  this  great  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  much  truth,  discoverable  even  at  the  present  stage  of  human  improve¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  remains  undiscovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  and  millions  of  rational  minds,  for  want  of  education,  op¬ 
portunity,  and  encouragement,  have  remained  dormant  and  inactive,  though 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  those  qualities  of  things  whose  action  and  com¬ 
bination,  no  doubt,  still  conceal  the  sublimest  and  most  beneficial  mysteries. 

But  a  portion  of  the  intellect  which  has  been  placed  on  this  goodly  theater 
is  wisely,  intently,  and  successfully  active;  ripening,  even  on  earth,  into  no 
mean  similitude  of  higher  natures.  From  time  to  time  a  chosen  hand,  some¬ 
times  directed  by  chance,  but  more  commonly  guided  by  reflection,  experi- 
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ment,  and  research,  touches  as  it  were  a  spring  until  then  unperceived;  and 
through  what  seemed  a  blank  and  impenetrable  wall  —  the  barrier  to  all 
farther  progress  —  a  door  is  thrown  open  into  some  before  unexplored  hall 
in  the  sacred  temple  of  truth.  The  multitude  rushes  in,  and  wonders  that  the 
portals  could  have  remained  concealed  so  long.  When  a  brilliant  discovery  or 
invention  is  proclaimed,  men  are  astonished  to  think  how  long  they  have 
lived  on  its  confines  without  penetrating  its  nature. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

From  the  Lexington  Oration,  April  20,  1835 

FELLOW-CITIZENS!  The  history  of  the  Revolution  is  familiar  to 
you.  You  are  acquainted  with  it,  in  the  general  and  in  its  details.  You 
know  it  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  embracing  within  its  grand  outline 
the  settlement  and  the  colonization  of  the  country — the  development,  ma¬ 
turity,  and  rupture  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  You 
know  it  in  the  controversy  carried  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  officers  of  the  crown.  You 
know  it  in  the  characters  of  the  great  men  who  signalized  themselves  as  the 
enlightened  and  fearless  leaders  of  the  righteous  and  patriotic  cause.  You 
know  it  in  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  crisis,  when  the  appeal  was  made  to 
arms.  You  know  it  —  you  have  studied  it  —  you  revere  it,  as  a  mighty  epoch 
in  human  affairs;  a  great  era  in  that  order  of  Providence,  which  from  the 
strange  conflict  of  human  passions  and  interests,  and  the  various  and  wonder¬ 
fully  complicated  agency  of  the  institutions  of  men  in  society — of  individ¬ 
ual  character,  of  exploits,  discoveries,  commercial  adventure,  the  discourses 
and  writings  of  wise  and  eloquent  men  —  educes  the  progressive  civilization 
of  the  race.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  approach 
the  subject  in  any  direction  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  presenting  it  in  new 
lights,  or  saying  anything  in  which  this  intelligent  and  patriotic  audience 
will  not  run  before  me,  and  anticipate  the  words  before  they  drop  from  my 
lips.  But  it  is  a  theme  that  can  never  tire  nor  wear  out.  God  grant  that  the 
time  may  never  come,  when  those  who  at  periods  however  distant  shall  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  the  19th  of  April,  shall  have  anything  wholly  new  to  impart.  Let 
the  tale  be  repeated  from  father  to  son  till  all  its  thrilling  incidents  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words;  and  till  the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  reaped 
the  bloody  honors  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the 
names  of  those  who  form  the  circle  at  our  firesides.  ...  In  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  there  are  moments  which  give  a  character  to  existence  —  moments 
too  often  through  levity,  indolence,  or  perversity,  suffered  to  pass  unim¬ 
proved;  but  sometimes  met  with  the  fortitude,  vigilance,  and  energy  due  to 
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their  momentous  consequences.  So,  in  the  life  of  nations,  there  are  all-im¬ 
portant  junctures  when  the  fate  of  centuries  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  space 
—  suspended  on  the  results  of  an  hour.  With  the  mass  of  statesmen,  their 
character  is  faintly  perceived,  their  consequences  imperfectly  apprehended, 
the  certain  sacrifices  exaggerated,  the  future  blessings  dimly  seen;  and  some 
timid  and  disastrous  compromise,  some  faint-hearted  temperament,  is  patched 
up,  in  the  complacency  of  short-sighted  wisdom.  Such  a  crisis  was  the  period 
which  preceded  the  19th  of  April.  Such  a  compromise  the  British  ministry 
proposed,  courted,  and  would  have  accepted  most  thankfully;  but  not  such 
was  the  patriotism  nor  the  wisdom  of  those  who  guided  the  councils  of 
America,  and  wrought  out  her  independence.  They  knew  that  in  the  order  of 
that  Providence  in  which  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  a  day  is  sometimes 
as  a  thousand  years.  Such  a  day  was  at  hand.  They  saw,  they  comprehended, 
they  welcomed  it;  they  knew  it  was  an  era.  They  met  it  with  feelings  like 
those  of  Luther  when  he  denounced  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  pointed  his 
thunders  at  once  —  poor  Augustine  monk  —  against  the  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  power  of  the  Church,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican.  They  courted 
the  storm  of  war  as  Columbus  courted  the  stormy  billows  of  the  glorious 
ocean,  from  whose  giddy  curling  tops  he  seemed  to  look  out,  as  from  a  watch- 
tower,  to  catch  the  first  hazy  wreath  in  the  west  which  was  to  announce  that 
a  new  world  was  found.  .  .  . 

And  you,  brave  and  patriotic  men,  whose  ashes  are  gathered  in  this  humble 
place  of  deposit,  no  time  shall  rob  you  of  the  well-deserved  meed  of  praise! 
You  too  perceived,  not  less  clearly  than  the  more  illustrious  patriots  whose 
spirit  you  caught,  that  the  decisive  hour  had  come.  You  felt  with  them  that  it 
could  not,  must  not  be  shunned.  You  had  resolved  it  should  not.  Reasoning, 
remonstrance  had  been  tried;  from  your  own  town-meetings,  from  the  pulpit, 
from  beneath  the  arches  of  Faneuil  Hall,  every  note  of  argument,  of  appeal, 
of  adjuration,  had  sounded  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  in  vain.  The  wheels 
of  destiny  rolled  on;  the  great  design  of  Providence  must  be  fulfilled;  the 
issue  must  be  nobly  met  or  basely  shunned.  Strange  it  seemed,  inscrutable  it 
was,  that  your  remote  and  quiet  village  should  be  the  chosen  altar  of  the 
first  great  sacrifice.  But  so  it  was;  the  summons  came  and  found  you  waiting; 
and  here  in  the  center  of  your  dwelling-places,  within  sight  of  the  homes  you 
were  to  enter  no  more,  between  the  village  church  where  your  fathers  wor¬ 
shiped  and  the  graveyard  where  they  lay  at  rest,  bravely  and  meekly,  like 
Christian  heroes,  you  sealed  the  cause  with  your  blood.  Parker,  Munroe, 
Hadley,  the  Harringtons,  Muzzy,  Brown  —  alas!  ye  cannot  hear  my  words; 
no  voice  but  that  of  the  archangel  shall  penetrate  your  urns;  but  to  the  end 
of  time  your  remembrance  shall  be  preserved!  To  the  end  of  time,  the  soil 
whereon  ye  fell  is  holy;  and  shall  be  trod  with  reverence,  while  America  has  a 
name  among  the  nations! 


CONSPICUOUS  among  the  young  poets,  essayists,  and  journalists, 
who  made  up  literary  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  the  friend  of  Halleck,  and  the  best  be¬ 
loved  perhaps  of  all  that  brilliant  group.  Drake  was  essentially  a  true  poet 
and  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge,  and 
a  certain  eighteenth-century  grace  and  style.  The  group  of  writers  among 
whom  were  found  Irving,  Halleck,  Willis,  Dana,  Hoffman,  Verplanck, 
Brockden  Brown,  and  a  score  of  others,  reflected  that  age  in  which  they 
sought  their  literary  models.  With  the  exception  of  Poe,  who  belonged  to  a 
somewhat  later  time  and  whose  genius  was  purely  subjective,  much  of  the 
production  of  these  Americans  followed  the  lines  of  their  English  predecessors 
—  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  Steele.  It  is  only  in  their  deeper 
moments  of  thought  and  feeling  that  there  sounds  that  note  of  love  of 
country,  of  genuine  Americanism,  which  gives  their  work  individuality  and 
permanence. 

Drake  was  born  in  New  York,  in  August  1795.  He  was  descended  from 
the  same  family  as  the  great  admiral  of  Elizabethan  days,  the  American 
branch  of  which  had  served  their  country  honorably  both  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times.  The  scenes  of  his  boyhood  were  the  same  as  those  that 
formed  the  environment  of  Irving;  New  York  was  still  a  picturesque,  hos¬ 
pitable,  rural  capital,  the  center  of  the  present  city  being  miles  distant  in  the 
country.  The  best  families  were  all  intimately  associated  in  a  social  life  that 
was  cultivated  and  refined,  but  gay  and  unconventional;  and  in  this  society 
Drake  occupied  a  place  which  his  lovable  qualities  and  fine  talents  must  have 
won,  even  had  it  been  denied  him  by  birth.  He  was  a  precocious  boy,  for 
whom  a  career  was  anticipated  by  his  friends  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child; 
and  when  he  met  Halleck,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  already  won  some 
reputation. 

The  friendship  of  Drake  and  Halleck  was  destined  to  prove  infinitely 
valuable  to  both.  A  discussion  between  Cooper,  Halleck,  and  Drake,  upon 
the  poetic  inspiration  of  American  scenery,  prompted  Drake  to  write  '  The 
Culprit  Fay  ’  —  a  poem  without  any  human  character.  This  he  completed  in 
three  days,  offering  it  as  the  argument  on  his  side.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  but  Drake  added  many  pictures  sug¬ 
gested  by  memories  of  Long  Island  Sound,  whose  waters  he  haunted  with 
boat  and  rod.  He  apologized  for  this  by  saying  that  the  purposes  of  poetry 
alone  could  explain  the  presence  so  far  up  the  Hudson  of  so  many  salt- 
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water  emigrants.  '  The  Culprit  Fay  ’  is  a  creation  of  pure  fancy,  full  of  deli¬ 
cate  imagery,  and  handled  with  an  ethereal  lightness  of  touch.  Its  exquisite 
grace,  its  delicate  coloring,  its  prodigality  of  charm,  explain  its  immediate 
popularity  and  its  lasting  fame. 

Drake’s  few  shorter  lyrics  throb  with  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  show 
the  loss  sustained  by  literature  in  the  author’s  early  death.  Best  known  of 
these  is  'The  American  Flag,’  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  as  one 
of  a  series  of  jeux  d’esprit,  the  joint  productions  of  Halleck  and  Drake,  who 
either  alternated  in  the  composition  of  the  numbers  or  wrote  them  together. 
The  last  four  lines  only  of  '  The  American  Flag  ’  are  Halleck ’s.  The  entire 
series  appeared  between  March  and  July  1819,  under  the  signature  of  "The 
Croakers.”  Literary  New  York  was  mystified  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
skits,  which  hit  off  the  popular  fads,  follies,  and  enthusiasms  of  the  day 
with  so  easy  and  graceful  a  touch.  Politics,  music,  the  drama,  and  domestic 
life  alike  furnished  inspiration  for  the  numbers;  some  of  the'  titles,  such  as 
'  A  Sketch  of  a  Debate  in  Tammany  ’  and  '  The  Battery  War,’  suggest  the 
local  political  issues  of  a  later  day. 

Drake’s  complete  poems  were  not  published  during  his  lifetime.  Sixteen 
years  after  his  death  by  consumption  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  his  daughter 
issued  a  volume  dedicated  to  Halleck,  in  which  were  included  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  her  father’s  work.  Many  of  the  lesser  known  verses  indicate  his  true 
place  as  a  poet.  In  the  touching  poem  '  Abelard  to  Eloise,’  in  the  third  stanza 
of  'The  American  Flag,’  and  in  many  beautiful  lines  scattered  throughout 
his  work,  appears  a  genuine  inspiration.  Drake’s  rare  and  winning  personality, 
his  generous  friendships,  his  joy  in  life,  and  his  courage  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  inevitable  fate,  still  appeal  to  a  generation  to  whom  they  are  but 
traditions. 


A  WINTER’S  TALE 
From  '  The  Croakers  ’ 

ff  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

TIE  man  who  frets  at  worldly  strife 
Grows  sallow,  sour,  and  thin; 
Give  us  the  lad  whose  happy  life 
Is  one  perpetual  grin: 

He,  Midas-like,  turns  all  to  gold; 

He  smiles  when  others  sigh; 

Enjoys  alike  the  hot  and  cold, 

And  laughs  through  wet  and  dry. 
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There’s  fun  in  everything  we  meet; 

The  greatest,  worst,  and  best 
Existence  is  a  merry  treat, 

And  every  speech  a  jest: 

Be  ’t  ours  to  watch  the  crowds  that  pass 
Where  mirth’s  gay  banner  waves; 

To  show  fools  through  a  quizzing  glass. 

And  bastinade  the  knaves. 

The  serious  world  will  scold  and  ban, 

In  clamor  loud  and  hard, 

To  hear  Meigs  1  called  a  Congressman, 

And  Paulding  called  a  bard: 

But  come  what  may,  the  man’s  in  luck 
Who  turns  it  all  to  glee, 

And  laughing,  cries  with  honest  Puck, 

"  Good  Lord!  what  fools  ye  be!  ” 

THE  CULPRIT  FAY 

TipiS  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer’s  night, 

The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright; 

JL.  Naught  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 
But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless  sky, 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 

A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cronest; 

She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast, 

And  seems  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw 
In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below; 

His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade, 

By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made, 

And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 
Glimmers  and  dies  the  firefly’s  spark  — 

Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 
Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest’s  rack. 

The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stream, 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 

A  burnished  length  of  wavy  beam 
In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below; 

1  Henry  Meigs  of  New  York,  a  Congressman  from  1819  to  1821  in  the  Sixteenth 
Congress. 
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The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still; 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid; 

And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket’s  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 
Of  the  gauze- winged  katydid; 

And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whippoorwill, 

Who  moans  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings, 

Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe. 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings, 

And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow. 

’Tis  the  hour  of  fairy  ban  and  spell: 

The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well; 

He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroke 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  oak, 

And  he  has  awakened  the  sentry  elve 
Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree, 

To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry; 

Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell  — 

(’Twas  made  of  the  white  snail’s  pearly  shell)  — 

"  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well! 

Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way! 

’Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fairy  day.” 

They  come  from  beds  of  lichen  green, 

They  creep  from  the  mullein’s  velvet  screen; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 

From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touched  trees, 
Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks  high, 
And  rocked  about  in  the  evening  breeze; 

Some  from  the  hum-bird’s  downy  nest  — 

They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  power, 

And  pillowed  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast, 
Had  slumbered  there  till  the  charmed  hour; 
Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock, 

With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid; 

And  some  had  opened  the  four-o’clock, 

And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 

Above,  below,  on  every  side, 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride! 
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They  come  not  now  to  print  the  lea, 

In  freak  and  dance  around  the  tree, 

Or  at  the  mushroom  board  to  sup, 

And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup  — 
A  scene  of  sorrow  waits  them  now, 

For  an  ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal  vow; 
He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid, 

And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade; 

He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 

And  sunned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fanned  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 
Played  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 

And  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast, 

Forgot  the  lily-king’s  behest. 

For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 
To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away; 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  fay. 


The  throne  was  reared  upon  the  grass, 

Of  spice-wood  and  of  sassafras; 

On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-shell 
Hung  the  burnished  canopy  — 

And  o’er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 
Of  the  tulip’s  crimson  drapery. 

The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment  seat; 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  shone; 

The  prisoner  fay  was  at  his  feet, 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  throne. 
He  waved  his  scepter  in  the  air, 

He  looked  around  and  calmly  spoke, 

His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  voice  in  a  softened  accent  broke: 

"  Fairy!  Fairy!  list  and  mark: 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain; 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 
And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  stain  — 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden’s  eye; 

Thou  hast  scorned  our  dread  decree 

And  thou  shouldst  pay  the  forfeit  high. 
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But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 
Is  pure  as  the  angel  forms  above, 

Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind, 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  might  love; 

Fairy!  had  she  spot  or  taint, 

Bitter  had  been  thy  punishment: 

Tied  to  the  hornet’s  shardy  wings; 

Tossed  on  the  pricks  of  nettle’s  stings; 

Or  seven  long  ages  doomed  to  dwell 
With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnut-shell; 

Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 
Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede; 

Or  bound  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim, 

Your  jailer  a  spider,  huge  and  grim, 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie 

Of  the  worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  murdered  fly: 

These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear, 

Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 

Now  list,  and  mark  our  mild  decree  — 

Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be: 

"  Thou  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land; 

Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 

And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 
And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave, 

And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits’  charms; 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 

Yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might: 

If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right, 

Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fight. 

"If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won, 

The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  washed  away; 

But  another  errand  must  be  done 
Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye: 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

Thou  must  re-illume  its  spark. 

Mount  thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 
To  the  heaven’s  blue  canopy; 
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And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star, 

Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far  — 

The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 
Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  fay; 

Hence!  to  the  water-side,  away!  ” 

The  goblin  marked  his  monarch  well; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bowed  him  low, 

Then  plucked  a  crimson  colen-bell, 

And  turned  him  round  in  act  to  go. 

The  way  is  long;  he  cannot  fly; 

His  soiled  wing  has  lost  its  power, 

And  he  winds  adown  the  mountain  high 
For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour. 

Through  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern, 

Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dern, 
Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake, 

Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake; 

Now  o’er  the  violet’s  azure  flush 
He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush, 

Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood. 

He  has  leaped  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier, 
He  has  swum  the  brook  and  waded  the  mire, 
Till  his  spirits  sank  and  his  limbs  grew  weak, 
And  the  red  waxed  fainter  in  his  cheek. 

He  had  fallen  to  the  ground  outright, 

For  rugged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track, 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight, 

And  he  laughed  as  he  jumped  upon  her  back: 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist, 

He  lashed  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong. 

And  now,  through  evening’s  dewy  mist, 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along, 

Till  the  mountain’s  magic  verge  is  past, 

And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reached  at  last. 


Up,  fairy!  quit  thy  chickweed  bower, 
The  cricket  has  called  the  second  hour; 
Twice  again,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
To  kiss  the  streaking  of  the  skies  — 
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Up!  thy  charmed  armor  don; 

Thou’lt  need  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 


He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on: 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down; 

The  corselet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee’s  golden  vest; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes, 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright 
Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 

Swift  he  bestrode  his  firefly  steed; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent-grass  blue; 

He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed, 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 

To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 


The  moth-fly,  as  he  shot  in  air, 

Crept  under  the  leaf  and  hid  her  there; 

The  katydid  forgot  its  lay, 

The  prowling  gnat  fled  fast  away, 

The  fell  mosquito  checked  his  drone 
And  folded  his  wings  till  the  fay  was  gone, 

And  the  wily  beetle  dropped  his  head, 

And  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead; 

They  crouched  them  close  in  the  darksome  shade, 

They  quaked  all  o’er  with  awe  and  fear, 

For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade, 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  elfin  spear; 

Many  a  time,  on  a  summer’s  night, 

When  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  was  bright, 
They  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  the  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  bugle-horn, 

They  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize-silk  string, 
When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tightly  drawn, 

And  the  needle-shaft  through  air  was  borne, 

Feathered  with  down  of  the  hum-bird’s  wing. 
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And  now  they  deemed  the  courier  ouphe 
Some  hunter-sprite  of  the  elfin  ground; 

And  they  watched  till  they  saw  him  mount  the  roof 
That  canopies  the  world  around; 

Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair, 

And  freaked  about  in  the  midnight  air. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

WHEN  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down, 

And  gave  unto  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud, 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 

And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven  — * 

Child  of  the  sun!  to  thee  ’tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur-smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 

When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone, 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on: 

Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
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Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 

And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance: 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 

And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall, 

Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall  — 
Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o’er  the  brave; 

When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside’s  reeling  rack, 

Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us! 


WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT 

PRESCOTT  had  been  at  work  on  his  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ’  about 
four  years  when  he  adopted  the  plan  that  distinguishes  all  his  histories. 
To  this  he  was  led  by  his  confidence  in  Mably,  author  of  '  Etude  de 
l’Histoire,’  of  whom  he  made  this  record:  "  I  like  particularly  his  notion 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  an  interest  as  well  as  utility  to  history,  by  letting 
events  tend  to  some  obvious  point  or  moral;  in  short,  by  paying  such  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  events  tending  to  this  leading  result  as  one  would 
in  the  construction  of  a  romance  or  a  drama.”  All  the  world  knows  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plan:  Prescott  is  read  as  freely  as  the  great  novelists  and  dramatists. 
A  critical,  rather  than  a  creative,  age  has  charged  him  with  being  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  accurate.  This  is  the  old  charge  against  Herodotus,  and  against 
Thucydides;  it  is  the  charge  made  against  Prescott’s  great  English  con¬ 
temporary,  Macaulay.  What  critic  of  either  of  these  has  won  an  equal  place 
in  literature?  It  would  be  gratifying,  though  difficult,  to  explain  why  an  inter¬ 
esting  history  provokes  suspicion.  Each  generation  revises  the  record.  Learned 
specialists  who  venture  to  become  critics,  condemn  an  entire  work  because 
of  a  fault  in  relating  an  episode.  The  story  of  Philip  the  Second  has  been 
retold  by  one  whose  genius  Prescott  recognized  and  encouraged,  just  as  his 
own  had  been  recognized  and  encouraged  by  Washington  Irving.  The  Spanish- 
American  story  has  been  retold  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  by  Markham,  by  John 
Fiske,  and  many  others. 

A  history  is  variously  judged.  One  reader  estimates  it  by  its  authorities; 
another  by  its  style.  Of  literary  virtues,  style  is  the  first  to  be  cultivated  and 
the  last  to  be  formed. 

"  With  regard  to  the  style  of  this  work,”  wrote  Prescott  of  his  '  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,’  seven  years  after  its  completion,  "  I  will  only  remark  that  most 
of  the  defects,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  comprehended  in  the  words  trop 
soigne  [too  careful}.  At  least  they  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  The  only  rule 
is,  to  write  with  freedom  and  nature,  even  with  homeliness  of  expression  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  with  alternation  of  long  and  short  sentences;  for  such  variety  is 
essential  to  harmony.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
but  the  tone  of  the  coloring,  which  produces  the  effect.  If  the  sentiment  is 
warm,  lively,  forcible,  the  reader  will  be  carried  along  without  much  heed  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  periods,  which  differs  exceedingly  in  different  standard 
writers.  Put  life  into  the  narrative,  if  you  would  have  it  take.  Elaborate 
and  artificial  fastidiousness  in  the  form  of  expression  is  highly  detrimental 
to  this.  A  book  may  be  made  up  of  perfect  sentences  and  yet  the  general 
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impression  be  very  imperfect.  In  fine,  be  engrossed  with  the  thought  and  not 
with  the  fashion  of  expressing  it.” 

His  plan  and  his  style  harmonize,  and  are  principal  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  his  books.  There  is  another  cause:  the  fortunes  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  depicted  on  his  pages  become  of  personal  interest  to  the 
reader.  Emerson  would  call  this  making  history  subjective,  "  doing  away 
with  this  wild,  savage,  and  preposterous  Then  or  There,  and  introducing 
in  its  place  the  Here  and  the  Now  banishing  the  not-me  and  supplying  the 
me.  All  this  Prescott  has  done.  Children  are  lost  in  his  '  Mexico  ’  and  '  Peru  ’ 
even  more  quickly  than  in  Shakespeare  or  Scott.  The  dramatist  is  suddenly 
philosophical;  the  novelist  now  and  then  technical:  but  the  historian  takes 
them  straight  on  from  embarkation  through  shipwreck,  battle,  siege,  con¬ 
quest,  and  retreat,  and  all  as  real  as  the  sights  in  the  street.  Here  is  a  miracle 
like  that  Bunyan  wrought,  and  even  a  greater;  for  it  is  the  rare  miracle  of 
reality.  Few  are  the  historians  who  let  us  forget  that  their  page  is  a  para¬ 
phrase;  their  story,  second-hand;  their  battles,  sieges,  and  fortunes,  only  words. 

Prescott’s  life,  like  his  books,  was  a  development  of  events  tending  to  a 
leading  result.  Yet  this  result  was  due  to  an  accident  while  at  Harvard,  a 
junior  in  his  seventeenth  year.  A  piece  of  bread  thoughtlessly  thrown  at 
random  by  a  fellow  student  instantly  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  other 
speedily  became  affected,  and  he  was  never  again  able  to  use  it,  except  at  rare 
intervals  and  for  a  short  time.  Till  the  day  of  his  death,  forty-seven  years 
after  the  accident,  he  suffered  almost  constantly.  His  life,  without  warning, 
became  a  strict  construction  of  the  law  of  compensation.  He  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family.  His  grandfather  was  that  Captain  Prescott  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Bunker  Hill.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  among  whose 
closer  friends  were  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster.  His  mother, 
from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  share  of  his  hopeful  temperament  and  gen¬ 
erous  affection,  was  a  woman  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  Abigail  Adams.  He 
had  wealth;  he  had  rare  physical  beauty.  The  mental  man  was  complete.  He 
lacked  only  that  which  he  had  lost  by  accident.  He  completed  his  college 
course;  spent  some  time  in  search  of  relief  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  Salem, 
his  home  and  his  native  place.  At  twenty-four  he  married;  at  twenty-six  he 
decided  on  a  literary  life.  Other  men  had  eyes.  Could  he  not  accomplish, 
though  slowly,  as  much  as  others  less  persevering?  From  the  day  of  his  deci¬ 
sion  his  life  followed  a  program.  It  was  method.  His  will  made  real  what 
his  wealth,  his  powers,  made  possible.  But  all  followed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  a  strong  love  of  ease  made  almost  useless.  First  he  must  prepare  for 
work,  then  choose.  He  began  a  critical,  exhaustive  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  Like  studies  of  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
followed.  He  employed  capable  readers;  and  at  twenty-eight,  with  many  mis¬ 
givings  respecting  his  own  powers,  planned  a  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Ten  years  of  labor  followed,  and  the  three  volumes  were  published 
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at  Christmas,  1837.  They  were  printed  at  the  Cambridge  press  at  his  own 
expense,  a  method  he  adhered  to  for  all  his  books. 

He  was  long  in  doubt  whether  to  publish  the  history.  His  father’s  judgment 
decided  his  own.  Bentley  brought  it  out  in  England  after  it  had  been  declined 
by  two  publishers.  Its  reception  was  an  event  in  English  literature,  and  time 
has  not  yet  set  aside  the  original  verdict.  He  had  found  his  work:  Spain,  new 
and  old,  at  the  height  of  its  power.  In  1839  he  began  reading  for  his  '  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico.’  Four  years  later  it  was  published.  It  had  an  unparalleled 
reception.  Five  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  America  in  four  months.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  popularity  which  has  been  renewed  by  successive 
generations  of  readers.  No  history  more  perfectly  illustrates  the  harmony  of 
subject  and  style. 

Early  in  1844  he  "broke  ground,”  as  he  says,  on  Peru.  In  twelve  months 
its  '  Conquest  ’  was  written.  It  was  nearly  two  years  in  press,  and  issued  in 
1847.  Though  most  quickly  done  of  his  works,  it  sustained  his  reputation. 
Editions  in  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  almost  immediately  ap¬ 
peared.  No  American  book  had  before  been  so  received.  '  The  Conquest  of 
Peru  ’  closed  his  contribution  to  American  history.  He  was  in  his  fifty-first 
year,  and  the  most  famed  American  scholar.  The  mantle  of  Irving  had  fallen 
upon  him.  His  friendships  were  world-wide,  and  among  the  great  scholars 
of  the  age.  Through  these  he  was  largely  enabled  to  collect  his  vast  mass 
of  material.  As  Sismondi  wrote  him,  he  had  attained  rich  sources  interdicted 
to  European  scholars.  No  other  man,  certainly  no  other  historian  of  his  day, 
possessed  and  used  such  resources.  His  library  contained  the  best  from  the 
archives  of  Europe,  usually  in  copy;  often  the  original.  In  the  summer  of 
1849  he  began  reading  for  his  history  of  Philip  the  Second.  Frequent  and 
afflicting  interruptions,  that  would  have  vanquished  a  less  resolute  mind,  beset 
him.  Age  was  creeping  on.  Domestic  sorrow  bowed  his  spirit.  In  1850,  after 
many  urgent  requests,  he  visited  England.  His  reception  remained  unique 
in  the  annals  of  society  for  thirty  years.  The  England  he  knew  was  like  that 
England  that  received  James  Russell  Lowell  in  after  years.  The  first  volume 
of  'Philip’  was  completed  in  1852;  the  second  in  1854,  when  the  two  were 
published;  and  the  third  in  1858.  A  fourth  was  begun,  but  was  carried  no 
further  than  brief  notes  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  at  sixty-three. 

Prescott  never  visited  the  scenes  of  his  histories.  For  over  forty  years  —  his 
literary  life  —  he  divided  his  time  between  his  three  homes,  all  near  his  birth¬ 
place:  the  summer  at  Nahant;  the  autumn  at  Pepperell;  the  winter  and  spring 
in  Boston  —  for  some  years  at  the  house  on  Bedford  Street,  but  after  1845 
at  the  Beacon  Street  home.  Here  was  his  great  library,  and  here  he  died.  His 
infirmity  forbade  travel.  With  his  mind’s  eye  he  saw  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other 
regions  in  the  vast  Spanish  empire  —  all  from  the  vantage-ground  of  his  own 
library.  Of  his  fidelity  to  his  authorities  no  doubt  has  ever  been  hinted.  He 
believed  in  foot-notes,  and  he  spread  his  vouchers  before  the  world.  In  later 
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years  some  critics  have  doubted  the  value  of  his  authorities,  especially  for  the 
'  Mexico  ’  and  the  '  Peru.’  If  they  erred  he  erred.  If  they,  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  read  European  civilization  into  the  institutions  of  the  Aztecs,  Prescott 
had  no  means  of  correcting  their  vision.  He  faithfully  followed  the  canons  of 
history,  and  trusted  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  actors  themselves. 
What  he  saw  in  their  records  —  duly  corrected  one  by  the  other  —  was  that 
panorama  of  the  New  World  which  was  spread  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  by 
its  conquerors,  and  which  the  Old  World  believed  true.  No  historian  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  not  using  undiscovered  evidence.  Prescott  wrote  from  the  archives  of 
Europe,  just  as  others  have  written  before  and  after  him,  confident  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  evidence.  If  he  moved  his  Aztec  world  on  too  high  a  plane 
of  civilization,  he  moved  it  by  authority.  Since  his  death,  the  world  has  turned 
traveler;  men  of  critical  skill  have  explored  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  each  has 
produced  his  pamphlet.  A  mass  of  ethnological  and  archaeological  knowledge 
has  been  collected,  much  of  which  corrects  the  angle  of  Spanish  vision  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  all  this  is  from  the  American  side.  Prescott  wrote 
his  '  Mexico  ’  and  '  Peru  ’  from  the  European  side  —  of  the  time  of  Isabella, 
Charles,  and  Philip.  If  one  cares  to  know  how  the  Old  World  first  under¬ 
stood  the  New,  he  will  read  Prescott.  If  he  wishes  to  know  how  the  New 
World  of  today  interprets  that  New  World  of  four  centuries  ago,  he  will 
read  Markham  and  Fiske. 

Prescott’s  beautiful  character  is  reflected  in  his  style,  and  in  his  fidelity  to 
his  authorities.  Archaeology  and  ethnology  may  correct  some  of  his  descriptions; 
but  as  literature,  his  four  histories  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  pleasure 
as  long  as  English  remains  a  living  language. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe 


"  THE  MELANCHOLY  NIGHT  ” 

From  '  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  ’ 

THERE  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  evacuating 
the  capital.  The  only  doubt  was  as  to  the  time  of  doing  so,  and  the 
route.  The  Spanish  commander  called  a  council  of  officers  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  these  matters.  It  was  his  purpose  to  retreat  on  Tlaxcala,  and  in 
that  capital  to  decide,  according  to  circumstances,  on  his  future  operations. 
After  some  discussion,  they  agreed  on  the  causeway  of  Tlacopan  as  the  avenue 
by  which  to  leave  the  city.  It  would  indeed  take  them  back  by  a  circuitous 
route,  considerably  longer  than  either  of  those  by  which  they  had  approached 
the  capital.  But  for  that  reason  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  guarded,  as  least 
suspected;  and  the  causeway  itself,  being  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  en- 
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trances,  would  sooner  place  the  army  in  comparative  security  on  the  main¬ 
land. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  hour  of  departure. 
The  daytime,  it  was  argued  by  some,  would  be  preferable,  since  it  would 
enable  them  to  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  danger,  and  to  provide 
against  it.  Darkness  would  be  much  more  likely  to  embarrass  their  own  move¬ 
ments  than  those  of  the  enemy,  who  were  familiar  with  the  ground.  A  thousand 
impediments  would  occur  in  the  night,  which  might  prevent  their  acting  in 
concert,  or  obeying,  or  even  ascertaining,  the  orders  of  the  commander.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  night  presented  many  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  in  dealing  with  a  foe  who  rarely  carried  his  hostilities  beyond  the 
day.  The  late  active  operations  of  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  the  Mexicans 
off  their  guard,  and  it  was  improbable  they  would  anticipate  so  speedy  a  de¬ 
parture  of  their  enemies.  With  celerity  and  caution  they  might  succeed, 
therefore,  in  making  their  escape  from  the  town,  possibly  over  the  causeway, 
before  their  retreat  should  be  discovered;  and  could  they  once  get  beyond  that 
pass  of  peril,  they  felt  little  apprehension  for  the  rest. 

These  views  were  fortified,  it  is  said,  by  the  counsels  of  a  soldier  named 
Botello,  who  professed  the  mysterious  science  of  judicial  astrology.  He  had 
gained  credit  with  the  army  by  some  predictions  which  had  been  verified 
by  the  events  —  those  lucky  hits  which  make  chance  pass  for  calculation  with 
the  credulous  multitude.  This  man  recommended  to  his  countrymen  by  all 
means  to  evacuate  the  place  in  the  night,  as  the  hour  most  propitious  to  them, 
although  he  should  perish  in  it.  The  event  proved  the  astrologer  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  own  horoscope  than  with  that  of  others.  It  is  possible 
Botello’s  predictions  had  some  weight  in  determining  the  opinion  of  Cortes. 
Superstition  was  the  feature  of  the  age;  and  the  Spanish  general,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  a  full  measure  of  its  bigotry.  Seasons  of  gloom,  moreover,  dispose 
the  mind  to  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  marvelous.  It  is,  however,  quite  as 
probable  that  he  made  use  of  the  astrologer’s  opinion,  finding  it  coincided 
with  his  own,  to  influence  that  of  his  men,  and  inspire  them  with  higher  con¬ 
fidence.  At  all  events,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  city  that  very  night. 

The  general’s  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the 
treasure.  Many  of  the  common  soldiers  had  converted  their  share  of  the  prize, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  gold  chains,  collars,  or  other  ornaments,  which  they 
easily  carried  about  their  persons.  But  the  royal  fifth,  together  with  that  of 
Cortes  himself,  and  much  of  the  rich  booty  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  had 
been  converted  into  bars  and  wedges  of  solid  gold,  and  deposited  in  one  of 
the  strong  apartments  of  the  palace.  Cortes  delivered  the  share  belonging  to 
the  Crown  to  the  royal  officers;  assigning  them  one  of  the  strongest  horses,  and 
a  guard  of  Castilian  soldiers,  to  transport  it.  Still,  much  of  the  treasure,  be¬ 
longing  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  individuals,  was  necessarily  abandoned, 
from  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  conveyance.  The  metal  lay  scattered  in 
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shining  heaps  along  the  floor,  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers.  "  Take 
what  you  will  of  .it,”  said  Cortes  to  his  men.  "  Better  you  should  have  it  than 
these  Mexican  hounds.  But  be  careful  not  to  overload  yourselves.  He  travels 
safest  in  the  dark  night  who  travels  lightest.”  His  own  more  wary  followers 
took  heed  to  his  counsel  —  helping  themselves  to  a  few  articles  of  least  bulk, 
though  it  might  be  of  greatest  value.  But  the  troops  of  Narvaez,  pining  for 
riches  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  and  hitherto  seen  so  little,  showed 
no  such  discretion.  To  them  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  mines  of  Mexico  were 
turned  up  before  them;  and  rushing  on  the  treacherous  spoil,  they  greedily 
loaded  themselves  with  as  much  of  it,  not  merely  as  they  could  accommodate 
about  their  persons,  but  as  they  could  stow  away  in  wallets,  boxes,  or  any 
other  means  of  conveyance  at  their  disposal. 

Cortes  next  arranged  the  order  of  march.  The  van,  composed  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Spanish  foot,  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Gonzalo  de 
Sandoval,  supported  by  Diego  de  Ordaz,  Francisco  de  Lujo,  and  about 
twenty  other  cavaliers.  The  rear-guard,  constituting  the  strength  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon.  The 
general  himself  took  charge  of  the  "  battle,”  or  center,  in  which  went  the 
baggage,  some  of  the  heavy  guns  —  most  of  which,  however,  remained  in 
the  rear  —  the  treasure,  and  the  prisoners.  These  consisted  of  a  son  and  two 
daughters  of  Montezuma,  Cacama  the  deposed  lord  of  Tezcuco,  and  several 
other  nobles,  whom  Cortes  retained  as  important  pledges  in  his  future  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  enemy.  The  Tlaxcalans  were  distributed  pretty  equally 
among  the  three  divisions;  and  Cortes  had  under  his  immediate  command 
a  hundred  picked  soldiers,  his  own  veterans  most  attached  to  his  service,  who, 
with  Cristoval  de  Olid,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Alonso  de  Avila,  and  two  or 
three  other  cavaliers,  formed  a  select  corps,  to  act  wherever  occasion  might 
require. 

The  general  had  already  superintended  the  construction  of  a  portable 
bridge  to  be  laid  over  the  open  canals  in  the  causeway.  This  was  given  in 
charge  to  an  officer  named  Magarino,  with  forty  soldiers  under  his  orders,  all 
pledged  to  defend  the  passage  to  the  last  extremity.  The  bridge  was  to  be 
taken  up  when  the  entire  army  had  crossed  one  of  the  breaches,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  next.  There  were  three  of  these  openings  in  the  causeway,  and 
most  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  expedition  if  the  foresight  of  the 
commander  had  provided  the  same  number  of  bridges.  But  the  labor  would 
have  been  great,  and  time  was  short. 

At  midnight  the  troops  were  under  arms,  in  readiness  for  the  march.  Mass 
was  performed  by  Father  Olmedo,  who  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  through  the  awful  perils  of  the  night.  The  gates  were  thrown  open; 
and  on  the  first  of  July,  1520,  the  Spaniards  for  the  last  time  sallied  forth 
from  the  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  such 
indomitable  courage. 
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The  night  was  cloudy;  and  a  drizzling  rain,  which  fell  without  intermission, 
added  to  the  obscurity.  The  great  square  before  the  palace  was  deserted,  as 
indeed  it  had  been  since  the  fall  of  Montezuma.  Steadily,  and  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  the  Spaniards  held  their  way  along  the  great  street  of  Tlacopan, 
which  so  lately  had  resounded  with  the  tumult  of  battle.  All  was  now  hushed 
in  silence;  and  they  were  only  reminded  of  the  past  by  the  occasional  presence 
of  some  solitary  corpse,  or  a  dark  heap  of  the  slain,  which  too  plainly  told 
where  the  strife  had  been  hottest.  As  they  passed  along  the  lanes  and  alleys 
which  opened  into  the  great  street,  or  looked  down  the  canals,  whose  polished 
surface  gleamed  with  a  sort  of  ebon  luster  through  the  obscurity  of  night, 
they  easily  fancied  that  they  discerned  the  shadowy  forms  of  their  foe  lurking 
in  ambush  and  ready  to  spring  on  them.  But  it  was  only  fancy;  and  the  city 
slept  undisturbed  even  by  the  prolonged  echoes  of  the  tramp  of  the  horses 
and  the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  At  length  a 
lighter  space  beyond  the  dusky  line  of  buildings  showed  the  van  of  the  army 
that  it  was  emerging  on  the  open  causeway.  They  might  well  have  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  on  having  thus  escaped  the  dangers  of  an  assault  in  the  city 
itself,  and  that  a  brief  time  would  place  them  in  comparative  safety  on  the 
opposite  shore.  But  the  Mexicans  were  not  all  asleep. 

As  the  Spaniards  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  street  opened  on  the  cause¬ 
way,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  portable  bridge  across  the  uncovered 
breach  which  now  met  their  eyes,  several  Indian  sentinels  who  had  been 
stationed  at  this,  as  at  the  other  approaches  to  the  city,  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  rousing  their  countrymen  by  their  cries.  The  priests,  keeping  their  night- 
watch  on  the  summit  of  the  teocallis,  instantly  caught  the  tidings  and  sounded 
their  shells,  while  the  huge  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent 
forth  those  solemn  tones,  which,  heard  only  in  seasons  of  calamity,  vibrated 
through  every  corner  of  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  saw  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  The  bridge  was  brought  forward  and  fitted  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Sandoval  was  the  first  to  try  its  strength;  and  riding  across,  was  followed  by 
his  little  body  of  chivalry  —  his  infantry  and  Tlaxcalan  allies,  who  formed 
the  first  division  of  the  army.  Then  came  Cortes  and  his  squadrons,  with  the 
baggage,  ammunition  wagons,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery.  But  before  they  had 
time  to  defile  across  the  narrow  passage,  a  gathering  sound  was  heard,  like 
that  of  a  mighty  forest  agitated  by  the  winds.  It  grew  louder  and  louder,  while 
on  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake  was  heard  a  plashing  noise,  as  of  many  oars. 
Then  came  a  few  stones  and  arrows  striking  at  random  among  the  hurrying 
troops.  They  fell  every  moment  faster  and  more  furious,  till  they  thickened 
into  a  terrible  tempest;  while  the  very  heavens  were  rent  with  the  yells  and 
war-cries  of  myriads  of  combatants,  who  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  swarming 
over  land  and  lake! 

The  Spaniards  pushed  steadily  on  through  this  arrowy  sleet;  though  the 
barbarians,  dashing  their  canoes  against  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  clambered 
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up  and  broke  in  upon  their  ranks.  But  the  Christians,  anxious  only  to  make 
their  escape,  declined  all  combat  except  for  self-preservation.  The  cavaliers, 
spurring  forward  their  steeds,  shook  off  their  assailants  and  rode  over 
their  prostrate  bodies;  while  the  men  on  foot,  with  their  good  swords  or 
the  butts  of  their  pieces,  drove  them  headlong  again  down  the  sides  of  the 
dike. 

But  the  advance  of  several  thousand  men,  marching  probably  on  a  front 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  abreast,  necessarily  required  much  time; 
and  the  leading  files  had  already  reached  the  second  breach  in  the  causeway 
before  those  in  the  rear  had  entirely  traversed  the  first.  Here  they  halted,  as 
they  had  no  means  of  effecting  a  passage;  smarting  all  the  while  under  un¬ 
intermitting  volleys  from  the  enemy,  who  were  clustered  thick  on  the  waters 
around  this  second  opening.  Sorely  distressed,  the  vanguard  sent  repeated 
messages  to  the  rear  to  demand  the  portable  bridge.  At  length  the  last  of  the 
army  had  crossed;  and  Margarino  and  his  sturdy  followers  endeavored  to 
raise  the  ponderous  framework.  But  it  stuck  fast  in  the  sides  of  the  dike.  In 
vain  they  strained  every  nerve.  The  weight  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  and 
above  all  of  the  heavy  artillery,  had  wedged  the  timbers  so  firmly  in  the 
stones  and  earth  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  dislodge  them.  Still  they 
labored  amidst  a  torrent  of  missiles,  until,  many  of  them  slain,  and  all 
wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

The  tidings  soon  spread  from  man  to  man;  and  no  sooner  was  their  dread¬ 
ful  import  comprehended  than  a  cry  of  despair  arose,  which  for  a  moment 
drowned  all  the  noise  of  conflict.  All  means  of  retreat  were  cut  off.  Scarcely 
hope  was  left.  The  only  hope  was  in  such  desperate  exertions  as  each  could 
make  for  himself.  Order  and  subordination  were  at  an  end.  Intense  danger 
produced  intense  selfishness.  Each  thought  only  of  his  own  life.  Pressing 
forward,  he  trampled  down  the  weak  and  the  wounded,  heedless  whether  it 
were  friend  or  foe.  The  leading  files,  urged  on  by  the  rear,  were  crowded  on 
the  brink  of  the  gulf.  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other  cavaliers  dashed  into  the 
water.  Some  succeeded  in  swimming  their  horses  across;  others  failed;  and  some 
who  reached  the  opposite  bank,  being  overturned  in  the  ascent,  rolled  head¬ 
long  with  their  steeds  into  the  lake.  The  infantry  followed  pell-mell,  heaped 
promiscuously  on  one  another,  frequently  pierced  by  the  shafts  or  struck 
down  by  the  war-clubs  of  the  Aztecs;  while  many  an  unfortunate  victim  was 
dragged  half  stunned  on  board  their  canoes,  to  be  reserved  for  a  protracted 
but  more  dreadful  death. 

The  carnage  raged  fearfully  along  the  length  of  the  causeway.  Its  shadowy 
bulk  presented  a  mark  of  sufficient  distinctness  for  the  enemy’s  missiles,  which 
often  prostrated  their  own  countrymen  in  the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest. 
Those  nearest  the  dike,  running  their  canoes  alongside  with  a  force  that  shat¬ 
tered  them  to  pieces,  leaped  on  the  land,  and  grappled  with  the  Christians  until 
both  came  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  causeway  together.  But  the  Aztec 
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fell  among  his  friends,  while  his  antagonist  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly.  The  Mexicans  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  which  showed  faint  through  the  darkness. 
Above  the  combatants  rose  a  wild  and  discordant  clamor,  in  which  horrid 
shouts  of  vengeance  were  mingled  with  groans  of  agony,  with  invocations  of 
the  saints  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  with  the  screams  of  women;  for  there 
were  several  women,  both  natives  and  Spaniards,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Christian  camp.  Among  these,  one  named  Maria  de  Estrada  is  particularly 
noticed  for  the  courage  she  displayed,  battling  with  broadsword  and  target 
like  the  stanchest  of  the  warriors. 

The  opening  in  the  causeway,  meanwhile,  was  filled  up  with  the  wreck  of 
matter  which  had  been  forced  into  it  —  ammunition  wagons,  heavy  guns, 
bales  of  rich  stuffs  scattered  over  the  waters,  chests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies 
of  men  and  horses  —  till  over  this  dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually  formed, 
by  which  those  in  the  rear  were  enabled  to  clamber  to  the  other  side.  Cortes,  it 
is  said,  found  a  place  that  was  fordable;  where,  halting,  with  the  water  up  to 
his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavored  to  check  the  confusion,  and  lead  his  followers 
by  a  safer  path  to  the  opposite  bank.  But  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  wild  uproar; 
and  finally,  hurrying  on  with  the  tide,  he  pressed  forward  with  a  few  trusty 
cavaliers  who  remained  near  his  person,  to  the  van;  but  not  before  he  had  seen 
his  favorite  page,  Juan  de  Salazar,  struck  down  a  corpse  by  his  side.  Here  he 
found  Sandoval  and  his  companions,  halting  before  the  third  and  last  breach, 
endeavoring  to  cheer  on  their  followers  to  surmount  it.  But  their  resolution  fal¬ 
tered.  It  was  wide  and  deep;  though  the  passage  was  not  so  closely  beset  by 
the  enemy  as  the  preceding  ones.  The  cavaliers  again  set  the  example  by 
plunging  into  the  water.  Horse  and  foot  followed  as  they  could,  some  swim¬ 
ming,  others  with  dying  grasp  clinging  to  the  manes  and  tails  of  the  struggling 
animals.  Those  fared  best,  as  the  general  had  predicted,  who  traveled  lightest; 
and  many  were  the  unfortunate  wretches  who,  weighed  down  by  the  fatal 
gold  which  they  loved  so  well,  were  buried  with  it  in  the  salt  floods  of  the 
lake.  Cortes,  with  his  gallant  comrades  Olid,  Morla,  Sandoval,  and  some  few 
others,  still  kept  in  the  advance,  leading  his  broken  remnant  off  the  fatal 
causeway.  The  din  of  battle  lessened  in  the  distance;  when  the  rumor  reached 
them  that  the  rear-guard  would  be  wholly  overwhelmed  without  speedy  relief. 
It  seemed  almost  an  act  of  desperation;  but  the  generous  hearts  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers  did  not  stop  to  calculate  danger  when  the  cry  for  succor  reached 
them.  Turning  their  horses’  bridles,  they  galloped  back  to  the  theater  of  action, 
worked  their  way  through  the  press,  swam  the  canal,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  thick  of  the  melee  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  first  gray  of  the  morning  was  now  coming  over  the  waters.  It  showed  the 
hideous  confusion  of  the  scene  which  had  been  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of 
night.  The  dark  masses  of  combatants,  stretching  along  the  dike,  were  seen 
struggling  for  mastery,  until  the  very  causeway  on  which  they  stood  appeared 
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to  tremble,  and  reel  to  and  fro,  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  while  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  darkened  by  canoes  crowded 
with  warriors,  whose  spears  and  bludgeons,  armed  with  blades  of  "  volcanic 
glass,”  gleamed  in  the  morning  light. 

The  cavaliers  found  Alvarado  unhorsed,  and  defending  himself  with  a  poor 
handful  of  followers  against  an  overwhelming  tide  of  the  enemy.  His  good 
steed,  which  had  borne  him  through  many  a  hard  fight,  had  fallen  under  him. 
He  was  himself  wounded  in  several  places,  and  was  striving  in  vain  to  rally 
his  scattered  column,  which  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  the  canal  by  the  fury 
of  the  enemy,  then  in  possession  of  the  whole  rear  of  the  causeway,  where 
they  were  reinforced  every  hour  by  fresh  combatants  from  the  city.  The  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engagement  had  not  been  idle;  and  its  iron  shower, 
sweeping  along  the  dike,  had  mowed  down  the  assailants  by  hundreds.  But 
nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity.  The  front  ranks,  pushed  on  by  those 
behind,  were  at  length  forced  up  to  the  pieces,  and  pouring  over  them  like  a 
torrent,  overthrew  men  and  guns  in  one  general  ruin.  The  resolute  charge  of 
the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  now  arrived,  created  a  temporary  check,  and 
gave  time  for  their  countrymen  to  make  a  feeble  rally.  But  they  were  speedily 
borne  down  by  the  returning  flood.  Cortes  and  his  companions  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  plunge  again  into  the  lake  —  though  all  did  not  escape.  Alvarado 
stood  on  the  brink  for  a  moment,  hesitating  what  to  do.  Unhorsed  as  he  was, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  water,  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  canoes  that  now 
swarmed  around  the  opening,  afforded  but  a  desperate  chance  of  safety.  He 
had  but  a  second  for  thought.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  and  despair 
gave  him  unnatural  energy.  Setting  his  long  lance  firmly  on  the  wreck  which 
strewed  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  he  sprung  forward  with  all  his  might,  and 
cleared  the  wide  gap  at  a  leap.  Aztecs  and  Tlaxcalans  gazed  in  stupid  amaze¬ 
ment,  exclaiming,  as  they  beheld  the  incredible  feat,  "  This  is  truly  the  T ona- 
tiuh  —  the  child  of  the  Sun!  ”  The  breadth  of  the  opening  is  not  given.  But 
it  was  so  great  that  the  valorous  Captain  Diaz,  who  well  remembered  the  place, 
says  the  leap  was  impossible  to  any  man.  Other  contemporaries,  however, 
do  not  discredit  the  story.  It  was  beyond  doubt  matter  of  popular  belief  at 
the  time;  it  is  to  this  day  familiarly  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  capital; 
and  the  name  of  the  Salto  de  Alvarado  [Alvarado’s  Leap}  given  to  the  spot, 
still  commemorates  an  exploit  which  rivaled  those  of  the  demigods  of  Grecian 
fable. 

Cortes  and  his  companions  now  rode  forward  to  the  front,  where  the 
troops,  in  a  loose,  disorderly  manner,  were  marching  off  the  fatal  causeway. 
A  few  only  of  the  enemy  hung  on  their  rear,  or  annoyed  them  by  occasional 
flights  of  arrows  from  the  lake.  The  attention  of  the  Aztecs  was  diverted  by 
the  rich  spoil  that  strewed  the  battle-ground;  fortunately  for  the  Spaniards, 
who,  had  their  enemy  pursued  with  the  same  ferocity  with  which  he  had 
fought,  would  in  their  crippled  condition  have  been  cut  off,  probably,  to  a  man. 
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But  little  molested,  therefore,  they  were  allowed  to  defile  through  the  adja¬ 
cent  village  —  or  suburbs,  it  might  be  called  —  of  Popotla. 

The  Spanish  commander  there  dismounted  from  his  jaded  steed;  and 
sitting  down  on  the  steps  of  an  Indian  temple,  gazed  mournfully  on  the  broken 
files  as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a  spectacle  did  they  present!  The  cav¬ 
alry,  most  of  them  dismounted,  were  mingled  with  the  infantry,  who  dragged 
their  feeble  limbs  along  with  difficulty;  their  shattered  mail  and  tattered 
garments  dripping  with  the  salt  ooze,  showing  through  their  rents  many  a 
bruise  and  ghastly  wound;  their  bright  arms  soiled,  their  proud  crests  and 
banners  gone,  the  baggage,  artillery  —  all,  in  short,  that  constitutes  the  pride 
and  panoply  of  glorious  war  —  forever  lost.  Cortes,  as  he  looked  wistfully  on 
their  thin  and  disordered  ranks,  sought  in  vain  for  many  a  familiar  face,  and 
missed  more  than  one  dear  companion  who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him 
through  all  the  perils  of  the  conquest.  Though  accustomed  to  control  his 
emotions,  or  at  least  to  conceal  them,  the  sight  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  the  tears  which  trickled  down  revealed 
too  plainly  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 


THE  SPANISH  ARABS 
From  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ’ 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  high  advances  made  by  the  Arabians 
in  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and  the  liberal  import  of  certain 
sayings  ascribed  to  Mahomet,  the  spirit  of  his  religion  was  eminently 
unfavorable  to  letters.  The  Koran,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  its  literary  execu¬ 
tion,  does  not,  we  believe,  contain  a  single  precept  in  favor  of  general  science. 
Indeed,  during  the  first  century  after  its  promulgation,  almost  as  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  bestowed  upon  this  by  the  Saracens  as  in  their  "  days  of  ignorance,” 
as  the  period  is  stigmatized  which  preceded  the  advent  of  their  apostle.  But 
after  the  nation  had  reposed  from  its  tumultuous  military  career,  the  taste  for 
elegant  pleasures,  which  naturally  results  from  opulence  and  leisure,  began 
to  flow  in  upon  it.  It  entered  upon  this  new  field  with  all  its  characteristic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  attaining  the  same  pre-eminence  in  science 
that  it  had  already  reached  in  arms. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  intellectual  fermentation  that 
the  last  of  the  Omeyades,  escaping  into  Spain,  established  there  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova;  and  imported  along  with  him  the  fondness  for  luxury  and  letters 
that  had  begun  to  display  itself  in  the  capitals  of  the  East.  His  munificent  spirit 
descended  upon  his  successors;  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire,  the 
various  capitals,  Seville,  Murcia,  Malaga,  Granada,  and  others,  which  rose 
upon  its  ruins,  became  the  centers  of  so  many  intellectual  systems,  that  con- 
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tinued  to  emit  a  steady  luster  through  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  succeeding 
centuries.  The  period  of  this  literary  civilization  reached  far  into  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  thus,  embracing  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  may  be 
said  to  have  exceeded  in  duration  that  of  any  other  literature  ancient  or 
modern. 

There  were  several  auspicious  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Arabs  which  distinguished  them  from  their  Mahometan  brethren.  The 
temperate  climate  of  Spain  was  far  more  propitious  to  robustness  and  elas¬ 
ticity  of  intellect  than  the  sultry  regions  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Its  long  line 
of  coast  and  convenient  havens  opened  to  an  enlarged  commerce.  Its  numbers 
of  rival  states  encouraged  a  generous  emulation,  like  that  which  glowed  in 
ancient  Greece  and  modern  Italy;  and  was  infinitely  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  than  the  far-extended  and  sluggish  em¬ 
pires  of  Asia.  Lastly,  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  served  to 
mitigate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of  the  more  degrading  superstitions 
incident  to  their  religion,  and  to  impart  to  them  nobler  ideas  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  moral  dignity  of  man  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  slaves  of  East¬ 
ern  despotism. 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  provisions  for  education  were  liberally 
multiplied;  colleges,  academies,  and  gymnasiums  springing  up  spontaneously, 
as  it  were,  not  merely  in  the  principal  cities,  but  in  the  most  obscure  villages 
of  the  country.  No  less  than  fifty  of  these  colleges  or  schools  could  be  discerned 
scattered  over  the  suburbs  and  populous  plains  of  Granada.  Seventy  public 
libraries  are  enumerated  in  Spain  by  a  contemporary,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Every  place  of  note  seems  to  have  furnished  materials 
for  a  literary  history.  The  copious  catalogues  of  writers  still  extant  in  the 
Escurial  show  how  extensively  the  cultivation  of  science  was  pursued,  even 
through  its  minutest  subdivisions;  while  a  biographical  notice  of  blind  men 
eminent  for  their  scholarship  in  Spain  proves  how  far  the  general  avidity  for 
knowledge  triumphed  over  the  most  discouraging  obstacles  of  nature. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  emulated  their  countrymen  of  the  East  in  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  natural  and  mathematical  science.  They  penetrated  into  the  remotest 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  transmitting  an  exact  account  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  national  academies.  They  contributed  to  astronomical  knowledge  by 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  observations,  and  by  the  improvement  of 
instruments  and  the  erection  of  observatories,  of  which  the  noble  tower  of 
Seville  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  They  furnished  their  full  proportion  in 
the  department  of  history;  which,  according  to  an  Arabian  author  cited  by 
D’Herbelot,  could  boast  of  thirteen  hundred  writers.  The  treatises  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  amount  to  one  ninth  of  the  surviving  treasures  of  the  Escurial; 
and  to  conclude  this  summary  of  naked  details,  some  of  their  scholars  appear 
to  have  entered  upon  as  various  a  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  as  would  be 
crowded  into  a  modern  encyclopedia. 
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The  results,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  appear  to  have  corresponded  with 
this  magnificent  apparatus  and  unrivaled  activity  of  research.  The  mind  of 
the  Arabians  was  distinguished  by  the  most  opposite  characteristics,  which 
sometimes  indeed  served  to  neutralize  each  other.  An  acute  and  subtile  per¬ 
ception  was  often  clouded  by  mysticism  and  abstraction.  They  combined  a 
habit  of  classification  and  generalization  with  a  marvelous  fondness  for 
detail;  a  vivacious  fancy  with  a  patience  of  application  that  a  German  of  our 
day  might  envy;  and  while  in  fiction  they  launched  boldly  into  originality, 
indeed  extravagance,  they  were  content  in  philosophy  to  tread  servilely  in  the 
track  of  their  ancient  masters.  They  derived  their  science  from  versions  of 
the  Greek  philosophers;  but  as  their  previous  discipline  had  not  prepared 
them  for  its  reception,  they  were  oppressed  rather  than  stimulated  by  the 
weight  of  the  inheritance.  They  possessed  an  indefinite  power  of  accumula¬ 
tion,  but  they  rarely  ascended  to  general  principles,  or  struck  out  new  and 
important  truths;  at  least  this  is  certain  in  regard  to  their  metaphysical  labors. 

Hence  Aristotle,  who  taught  them  to  arrange  what  they  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  rather  than  to  advance  to  new  discoveries,  became  the  god  of  their 
idolatry.  They  piled  commentary  on  commentary;  and  in  their  blind  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  system,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  more  of  Peripatetics  than 
the  Stagirite  himself.  The  Cordovan  Averroes  was  the  most  eminent  of  his 
Arabian  commentators,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  establish  the  authority  of  Aristotle  over  the  reason  of  mankind 
for  so  many  ages.  Yet  his  various  illustrations  have  served,  in  the  opinion  of 
European  critics,  to  darken  rather  than  dissipate  the  ambiguities  of  his  orig¬ 
inal,  and  have  even  led  to  the  confident  assertion  that  he  was  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 

The  Saracens  gave  an  entirely  new  face  to  pharmacy  and  chemistry.  They 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  salutary  medicaments  into  Europe.  The  Spanish 
Arabs,  in  particular,  are  commended  by  Sprengel  above  their  brethren  for 
their  observations  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  whatever  real  knowledge 
they  possessed*  was  corrupted  by  their  inveterate  propensity  for  mystical  and 
occult  science.  They  too  often  exhausted  both  health  and  fortune  in  fruitless 
researches  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Their  medical 
prescriptions  were  regulated  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars.  Their  physics  were 
debased  by  magic,  their  chemistry  degenerated  into  alchemy,  their  astronomy 
into  astrology. 

In  the  fruitful  field  of  history  their  success  was  even  more  equivocal.  They 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  which  gives  life 
to  this  kind  of  composition.  They  were  the  disciples  of  fatalism,  and  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  government.  Man  appeared  to  them  only  in  the  con¬ 
trasted  aspects  of  slave  and  master.  What  could  they  know  of  the  finer  moral 
relations,  or  of  the  higher  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  developed  only 
under  free  and  beneficent  institutions?  Even  could  they  have  formed  con- 
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ceptions  o£  these,  how  would  they  have  dared  to  express  them?  Hence  their 
histories  are  too  often  mere  barren  chronological  details,  or  fulsome  panegyrics 
on  their  princes,  unenlivened  by  a  single  spark  of  philosophy  or  criticism. 

Although  the  Spanish  Arabs  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
wrought  any  important  revolution  in  intellectual  or  moral  science,  they  are 
commended  by  a  severe  critic  as  exhibiting  in  their  writings  "  the  germs  of 
many  theories  which  have  been  reproduced  as  discoveries  in  later  ages,”  and 
they  silently  perfected  several  of  those  useful  arts  which  have  had  a  sensible 
influence  on  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind.  Algebra  and  the 
higher  mathematics  were  taught  in  their  schools,  and  thence  diffused  over 
Europe.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  which,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
has  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  knowledge,  was 
derived  through  them.  Casiri  has  discovered  several  manuscripts  on  cotton 
paper  in  the  Escurial  as  early  as  1009,  and  of  linen  paper  of  the  date  of  1106; 
the  origin  of  which  latter  fabric  Tiraboschi  has  ascribed  to  an  Italian  of 
Trevigi,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Lastly,  the  application  of 
gunpowder  to  military  science,  which  has  wrought  an  equally  important 
revolution,  though  of  a  more  doubtful  complexion,  in  the  condition  of 
society,  was  derived  through  the  same  channel. 

The  influence  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  however,  is  discernible  not  so  much 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  as  in  the  impulse  which  they  communicated  to 
the  long-dormant  energies  of  Europe.  Their  invasion  was  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  that  night  of  darkness  which  divides  the  modern  from  the 
ancient  world.  The  soil  had  been  impoverished  by  long,  assiduous  cultivation. 
The  Arabians  came  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  down  and  obliterating  even  the 
landmarks  of  former  civilization,  but  bringing  with  it  a  fertilizing  principle, 
which  as  the  waters  receded  gave  new  life  and  loveliness  to  the  landscape. 
The  writings  of  the  Saracens  were  translated  and  diffused  throughout  Europe. 
Their  schools  were  visited  by  disciples,  who,  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
caught  somewhat  of  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  masters;  and  a  healthful 
action  was  given  to  the  European  intellect,  which,  however  ill  directed  at  first, 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  more  judicious  and  successful  efforts  of  later  times. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  the  scientific  labors  of  a 
people,  for  truth  is  the  same  in  all  languages;  but  the  laws  of  taste  differ 
so  widely  in  different  nations,  that  it  requires  a  nicer  discrimination  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fairly  upon  such  works  as  are  regulated  by  them.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  the  poetry  of  the  East  condemned  as  tumid,  over-refined, 
infected  with  meretricious  ornament  and  conceits,  and  in  short,  as  every  way 
contravening  the  principles  of  good  taste.  Few  of  the  critics  who  thus  peremp¬ 
torily  condemn  are  capable  of  reading  a  line  of  the  original.  The  merit  of 
poetry,  however,  consists  so  much  in  its  literary  execution,  that  a  person,  to 
pronounce  upon  it,  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  import 
of  the  idiom  in  which  it  is  written.  The  style  of  poetry,  indeed  of  all  orna- 
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mental  writing,  whether  prose  or  verse,  in  order  to  produce  a  proper  effect, 
must  be  raised  or  relieved,  as  it  were,  upon  the  prevailing  style  of  social 
intercourse.  Even  where  this  is  highly  figurative  and  impassioned,  as  with  the 
Arabians,  whose  ordinary  language  is  made  up  of  metaphor,  that  of  the  poet 
must  be  still  more  so.  Hence  the  tone  of  elegant  literature  varies  so  widely 
in  different  countries  —  even  in  those  of  Europe,  which  approach  the  nearest 
to  each  other  in  their  principles  of  taste  —  that  it  would  be  found  extremely 
difficult  to  effect  a  close  translation  of  the  most  admired  specimens  of  elo¬ 
quence  from  the  language  of  one  nation  into  that  of  any  other.  A  page  of 
Boccaccio  or  Bembo,  for  instance,  done  into  literal  English,  would  have  an 
air  of  intolerable  artifice  and  verbiage.  The  choicest  morsels  of  Massillon, 
Bossuet,  or  the  rhetorical  Thomas,  would  savor  marvelously  of  bombast;  and 
how  could  we  in  any  degree  keep  pace  with  the  magnificent  march  of  the 
Castilian!  Yet  surely  we  are  not  to  impugn  the  taste  of  all  these  nations,  who 
attach  much  more  importance,  and  have  paid  (at  least  this  is  true  of  the 
French  and  Italian)  much  greater  attention  to  the  mere  beauties  of  literary 
finish  than  English  writers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  the  Arabians  on  this  head,  they  are  certainly 
not  those  of  negligence.  The  Spanish  Arabs,  in  particular,  were  noted  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  their  idiom;  insomuch  that  Casiri  affects  to  determine 
the  locality  of  an  author  by  the  superior  refinement  of  his  style.  Their  copious 
philological  and  rhetorical  treatises,  their  arts  of  poetry,  grammars,  and 
rhyming  dictionaries,  show  to  what  an  excessive  refinement  they  elaborated 
the  art  of  composition.  Academies,  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Italy,  to 
which  they  subsequently  served  for  a  model,  invited  by  their  premiums  fre¬ 
quent  competitions  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  To  poetry,  indeed,  especially  of 
the  tender  kind,  the  Spanish  Arabs  seem  to  have  been  as  indiscriminately 
addicted  as  the  Italians  in  the  time  of  Petrarch;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
doctor  in  Church  or  State  but  at  some  time  or  other  offered  up  his  amorous 
incense  on  the  altar  of  the  Muse. 

With  all  this  poetic  feeling,  however,  the  Arabs  never  availed  themselves 
of  the  treasures  of  Grecian  eloquence  which  lay  open  before  them.  Not  a 
poet  or  orator  of  any  eminence  in  that  language  seems  to  have  been  translated 
by  them.  The  temperate  tone  of  Attic  composition  appeared  tame  to  the 
fervid  conceptions  of  the  East.  Neither  did  they  venture  upon  what  in  Europe 
are  considered  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  the  drama,  and  the  epic.  None 
of  their  writers  in  prose  or  verse  show  much  attention  to  the  development  or 
dissection  of  character.  Their  inspiration  exhaled  in  lyrical  effusions,  in 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  idyls.  They  sometimes,  moreover,  like  the  Italians, 
employed  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in  the  grave  and  recondite  sciences. 
The  general  character  of  their  poetry  is  bold,  florid,  impassioned,  richly 
colored  with  imagery,  sparkling  with  conceits  and  metaphors,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  breathing  a  deep  tone  of  moral  sensibility,  as  in  some  of  the  plaintive 
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effusions  ascribed  by  Conde  to  the  royal  poets  of  Cordova.  The  compositions 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  Abassides,  and  of  the  preceding  period,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  infected  with  the  taint  of  exaggeration,  so  offensive  to  a 
European,  which  distinguishes  the  later  productions  in  the  decay  of  the  empire. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  on  European  literature 
in  general,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  has  been  considerable 
on  the  Provencal  and  the  Castilian.  In  the  latter  especially,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  vocabulary,  or  to  external  forms  of  composition,  it  seems  to 
have  penetrated  deep  into  its  spirit,  and  is  plainly  discernible  in  that  affecta¬ 
tion  of  stateliness  and  Oriental  hyperbole  which  characterizes  Spanish  writers 
even  at  the  present  day;  in  the  subtilties  and  conceits  with  which  the  ancient 
Castilian  verse  is  so  liberally  bespangled;  and  in  the  relish  for  proverbs  and 
prudential  maxims,  which  is  so  general  that  it  may  be  considered  national. 

A  decided  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe 
by  those  tales  of  fairy  enchantment  so  characteristic  of  Oriental  genius,  and 
in  which  it  seems  to  have  reveled  with  uncontrolled  delight.  These  tales, 
which  furnished  the  principal  diversion  of  the  East,  were  imported  by  the 
Saracens  into  Spain;  and  we  find  the  monarchs  of  Cordova  solacing  their 
leisure  hours  with  listening  to  their  rawis,  or  novelists,  who  sang  to  them 

Of  ladye-love  and  war,  romance,  and  knightly  worth. 

The  same  spirit,  penetrating  into  France,  stimulated  the  more  sluggish 
inventions  of  the  trouvere;  and  at  a  later  and  more  polished  period  called 
forth  the  imperishable  creations  of  the  Italian  Muse. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Arabians  that  their  literature  should  be  locked 
up  in  a  character  and  idiom  so  difficult  of  access  to  European  scholars.  Their 
wild,  imaginative  poetry,  scarcely  capable  of  transfusion  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
is  made  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  bald  prose  translation; 
while  their  scientific  treatises  have  been  done  into  Latin  with  an  inaccuracy 
which,  to  make  use  of  a  pun  of  Casiri’s,  merits  the  name  of  perversions 
rather  than  versions  of  the  originals.  How  obviously  inadequate,  then,  are  our 
means  of  forming  any  just  estimate  of  their  merits!  It  is  unfortunate  for 
them,  moreover,  that  the  Turks,  the  only  nation  which,  from  an  identity  of 
religion  and  government  with  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  from  its  political  conse¬ 
quence,  would  seem  to  represent  them  on  the  theater  of  modern  Europe, 
should  be  a  race  so  degraded;  one  which,  during  the  five  centuries  that  it  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  finest  climate  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  has  so 
seldom  been  quickened  into  a  display  of  genius,  or  added  so  little  of  positive 
value  to  the  literary  treasures  descended  from  its  ancient  masters.  Yet  this 
people,  so  sensual  and  sluggish,  we  are  apt  to  confound  in  imagination  with 
the  sprightly,  intellectual  Arab.  Both  indeed  have  been  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  same  degrading  political  and  religious  institutions,  which  on 
the  Turks  have  produced  the  results  naturally  to  have  been  expected;  while 
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the  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
a  nation,  under  all  these  embarrassments,  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  elegance 
and  intellectual  culture. 

The  empire  which  once  embraced  more  than  half  of  the  ancient  world  has 
now  shrunk  within  its  original  limits;  and  the  Bedouin  wanders  over  his  native 
desert  as  free,  and  almost  as  uncivilized,  as  before  the  coming  of  his  apostle. 
The  language  which  was  once  spoken  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  broken  up  into  a 
variety  of  discordant  dialects.  Darkness  has  again  settled  over  those  regions 
of  Africa  which  were  illumined  by  the  light  of  learning.  The  elegant  dialect 
of  the  Koran  is  studied  as  a  dead  language,  even  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet.  Not  a  printing-press  at  this  day  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
Arabian  peninsula.  Even  in  Spain,  in  Christian  Spain,  alas!  the  contrast  is 
scarcely  less  degrading.  A  death-like  torpor  has  succeeded  to  her  former  in¬ 
tellectual  activity.  Her  cities  are  emptied  of  the  population  with  which  they 
teemed  in  the  days  of  the  Saracens.  Her  climate  is  as  fair,  but  her  fields  no 
longer  bloom  with  the  same  rich  and  variegated  husbandry.  Her  most  inter¬ 
esting  monuments  are  those  constructed  by  the  Arabs;  and  the  traveler,  as  he 
wanders  amid  their  desolate  but  beautiful  ruins,  ponders  on  the  destinies  of  a 
people  whose  very  existence  seems  now  to  have  been  almost  as  fanciful  as  the 
magical  creations  in  one  of  their  own  fairy  tales. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  INCA 
From  '  The  Conquest  of  Peru  ’ 

THE  clouds  of  the  evening  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  rose  bright  on 
the  following  morning  —  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
Peru.  It  was  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1532.  The  loud 
cry  of  the  trumpet  called  the  Spaniards  to  arms  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn; 
and  Pizarro,  briefly  acquainting  them  with  the  plan  of  the  assault,  made  the 
necessary  dispositions. 

The  plaza,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  defended  on  its  three 
sides  by  low  ranges  of  buildings,  consisting  of  spacious  halls  with  wide  doors 
or  vomitories  opening  into  the  square.  In  these  halls  he  stationed  his  cavalry 
in  two  divisions;  one  under  his  brother  Hernando,  the  other  under  De  Soto. 
The  infantry  he  placed  in  another  of  the  buildings,  reserving  twenty  chosen 
men  to  act  with  himself  as  occasion  might  require.  Pedro  de  Candia,  with  a 
few  soldiers  and  the  artillery  —  comprehending  under  this  imposing  name 
two  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  falconets  —  he  established  in  the  fortress. 
All  received  orders  to  wait  at  their  posts  till  the  arrival  of  the  Inca.  After  his 
entrance  into  the  great  square,  they  were  still  to  remain  under  cover,  with- 
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drawn  from  observation,  till  the  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
when  they  were  to  cry  their  war-cries,  to  rush  out  in  a  body  from  their  covert, 
and  putting  the  Peruvians  to  the  sword,  bear  off  the  person  of  the  Inca.  The 
arrangement  of  the  immense  halls,  opening  on  a  level  with  the  plaza,  seemed 
to  be  contrived  on  purpose  for  a  coup  de  theatre.  Pizarro  particularly  in¬ 
culcated  order  and  implicit  obedience,  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  there 
should  be  no  confusion.  Everything  depended  on  their  acting  with  concert, 
coolness,  and  celerity. 

The  chief  next  saw  that  their  arms  were  in  good  order,  and  that  the  breast¬ 
plates  of  their  horses  were  garnished  with  bells,  to  add  by  their  noise  to  the 
consternation  of  the  Indians.  Refreshments  were  also  liberally  provided,  that 
the  troops  should  be  in  condition  for  the  conflict.  These  arrangements  being 
completed,  mass  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  ecclesiastics  who 
attended  the  expedition;  the  God  of  battles  was  invoked  to  spread  his  shield 
over  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Cross;  and  all 
joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  chant,  "  Exsurge,  Domine  ”  —  "  Rise,  O  Lord! 
and  judge  thine  own  cause.”  One  might  have  supposed  them  a  company  of 
martyrs  about  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  faith,  instead  of  a  li¬ 
centious  band  of  adventurers  meditating  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
perfidy  on  the  record  of  history!  Yet,  whatever  were  the  vices  of  the  Castilian 
cavalier,  hypocrisy  was  not  among  the  number.  He  felt  that  he  was  battling 
for  the  Cross;  and  under  this  conviction,  exalted  as  it  was  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  into  the  predominant  impulse,  he  was  blind  to  the  baser  motives  which 
mingled  with  the  enterprise.  With  feelings  thus  kindled  to  a  flame  of  re¬ 
ligious  ardor,  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro  looked  forward  with  renovated  spirits 
to  the  coming  conflict;  and  the  chieftain  saw  with  satisfaction  that  in  the 
hour  of  trial  his  men  would  be  true  to  their  leader  and  themselves. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  any  movement  was  visible  in  the  Peruvian  camp, 
where  much  preparation  was  making  to  approach  the  Christian  quarters  with 
due  state  and  ceremony.  A  message  was  received  from  Atahuallpa,  informing 
the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  come  with  his  warriors  fully  armed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spaniards  had  come  to  his  quarters  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding.  This  was  not  an  agreeable  intimation  to  Pizarro,  though  he  had  no 
reason,  probably,  to  expect  the  contrary.  But  to  object  might  imply  distrust, 
or  perhaps  disclose  in  some  measure  his  own  designs.  He  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction,  therefore,  at  the  intelligence,  assuring  the  Inca  that,  come  as  he 
would,  he  would  be  received  by  him  as  a  friend  and  brother. 

It  was  noon  before  the  Indian  procession  was  on  its  march,  when  it  was 
seen  occupying  the  great  causeway  for  a  long  extent.  In  front  came  a  large 
body  of  attendants,  whose  office  seemed  to  be  to  sweep  away  every  particle 
of  rubbish  from  the  road.  High  above  the  crowd  appeared  the  Inca,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal  nobles,  while  others  of  the  same  rank  marched 
by  the  sides  of  his  litter,  displaying  such  a  dazzling  show  of  ornaments  on 
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their  persons,  that,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Conquerors,  "  they  blazed 
like  the  sun.”  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Inca’s  forces  mustered  along  the 
fields  that  lined  the  road,  and  were  spread  over  the  broad  meadows  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

When  the  royal  procession  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city,  it 
came  to  a  halt;  and  Pizarro  saw  with  surprise  that  Atahuallpa  was  preparing 
to  pitch  his  tents,  as  if  to  encamp  there.  A  messenger  soon  after  arrived,  in¬ 
forming  the  Spaniards  that  the  Inca  would  occupy  his  present  station  the 
ensuing  night,  and  enter  the  city  on  the  following  morning. 

This  intelligence  greatly  disturbed  Pizarro,  who  had  shared  in  the  general  im¬ 
patience  of  his  men  at  the  tardy  movements  of  the  Peruvians.  The  troops  had 
been  under  arms  since  daylight,  the  cavalry  mounted,  and  the  infantry  at  their 
post,  waiting  in  silence  the  coming  of  the  Inca.  A  profound  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  town,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  cry  of  the  sentinel 
from  the  summit  of  the  fortress,  as  he  proclaimed  the  movements  of  the 
Indian  army.  Nothing,  Pizarro  well  knew,  was  so  trying  to  the  soldier  as 
prolonged  suspense,  in  a  critical  situation  like  the  present;  and  he  feared 
lest  his  ardor  might  evaporate,  and  be  succeeded  by  that  nervous  feeling 
natural  to  the  bravest  soul  at  such  a  crisis,  and  which,  if  not  fear,  is  near  akin 
to  it.  He  returned  an  answer,  therefore,  to  Atahuallpa,  deprecating  his 
change  of  purpose,  and  adding  that  he  had  provided  everything  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  expected  him  that  night  to  sup  with  him. 

This  message  turned  the  Inca  from  his  purpose;  and  striking  his  tents 
again,  he  resumed  his  march,  first  advising  the  general  that  he  should  leave 
the  greater  part  of  his  warriors  behind,  and  enter  the  place  with  only  a  few 
of  them,  and  without  arms,  as  he  preferred  to  pass  the  night  at  Caxamalca. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  accommodations  to  be  provided  for  himself  and 
his  retinue  in  one  of  the  large  stone  buildings,  called,  from  a  serpent  sculp¬ 
tured  on  the  walls,  the  "  House  of  the  Serpent.”  No  tidings  could  have  been 
more  grateful  to  the  Spaniards.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Indian  monarch  was  eager 
to  rush  into  the  snare  that  had  been  spread  for  him!  The  fanatical  cavalier 
could  not  fail  to  discern  in  it  the  immediate  finger  of  Providence. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  wavering  conduct  of  Atahuallpa,  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  bold  and  decided  character  which  history  ascribes  to  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  made  his  visit  to  the  white  men  in  perfect  good  faith;  though 
Pizarro  was  probably  right  in  conjecturing  that  this  amiable  disposition  stood 
on  a  very  precarious  footing.  There  is  as  little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  dis¬ 
trusted  the  sincerity  of  the  strangers;  or  he  would  not  thus  unnecessarily 
have  proposed  to  visit  them  unarmed.  His  original  purpose  of  coming  with 
all  his  force  was  doubtless  to  display  his  royal  state,  and  perhaps  also  to  show 
greater  respect  for  the  Spaniards;  but  when  he  consented  to  accept  their 
hospitality  and  pass  the  night  in  their  quarters,  he  was  willing  to  dispense 
with  a  great  part  of  his  armed  soldiery,  and  visit  them  in  a  manner  that  im- 
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plied  entire  confidence  in  their  good  faith.  He  was  too  absolute  in  his  own 
empire  easily  to  suspect;  and  he  probably  could  not  comprehend  the  audacity 
with  which  a  few  men,  like  those  now  assembled  in  Caxamalca,  meditated  an 
assault  on  a  powerful  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  army.  He  did  not 
know  the  character  of  the  Spaniard. 

It  was  not  long  before  sunset  when  the  van  of  the  royal  procession  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city.  First  came  some  hundreds  of  the  menials  employed  to 
clear  the  path  of  every  obstacle,  and  singing  songs  of  triumph  as  they  came, 
"  which  in  our  ears,”  says  one  of  the  Conquerors,  "  sounded  like  the  songs 
of  hell!  ”  Then  followed  other  bodies  of  different  ranks,  and  dressed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  liveries.  Some  wore  a  showy  stuff,  checkered  white  and  red,  like  the 
squares  of  a  chess-board.  Others  were  clad  in  pure  white,  bearing  hammers 
or  maces  of  silver  or  copper;  and  the  guards,  together  with  those  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  prince,  were  distinguished  by  a  rich  azure  livery  and  a 
profusion  of  gay  ornaments,  while  the  large  pendants  attached  to  the  ears 
indicated  the  Peruvian  noble. 

Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  borne  on  a 
sedan  or  open  litter,  on  which  was  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  massive  gold  of 
inestimable  value.  The  palanquin  was  lined  with  the  richly  colored  plumes  of 
tropical  birds,  and  studded  with  shining  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
monarch’s  attire  was  much  richer  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Round  his 
ineck  was  suspended  a  collar  of  emeralds  of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy. 
His  short  hair  was  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and  the  imperial  borla 
encircled  his  temples.  The  bearing  of  the  Inca  was  sedate  and  dignified;  and 
from  his  lofty  station  he  looked  down  on  the  multitudes  below  with  an  air 
of  composture,  like  one  accustomed  to  command. 

As  the  leading  files  of  the  procession  entered  the  great  square  —  larger, 
says  an  old  chronicler,  than  any  square  in  Spain  —  they  opened  to  the  right 
and  left  for  the  royal  retinue  to  pass.  Everything  was  conducted  with  ad¬ 
mirable  order.  The  monarch  was  permitted  to  traverse  the  plaza  in  silence, 
and  not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen.  When  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  his 
people  had  entered  the  place,  Atahuallpa  halted,  and  turning  round  with  an 
inquiring  look,  demanded,  "  Where  are  the  strangers?  ” 

At  this  moment  Fray  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a  Dominican  friar  —  Pizarro’s 
chaplain,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Cuzco  —  came  forward  with  his  breviary,  or 
as  other  accounts  say,  a  Bible,  in  one  hand,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other;  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Inca,  told  him  that  he  came  by  order  of  his  commander  to  ex¬ 
pound  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith,  for  which  purpose  the  Spaniards 
had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  his  country.  The  friar  then  explained,  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  ascending 
high  in  his  account,  began  with  the  creation  of  man,  thence  passed  to  his  fall, 
to  his  subsequent  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  ascen¬ 
sion,  when  the  Saviour  left  the  Apostle  Peter  as  his  vicegerent  upon  earth. 
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This  power  had  been  transmitted  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  good  and 
wise  men,  who,  under  the  title  of  Popes,  held  authority  over  all  powers  and 
potentates  on  earth.  One  of  the  last  of  these  Popes  had  commissioned  the 
Spanish  Emperor,  the  most  mighty  monarch  in  the  world,  to  conquer  and 
convert  the  natives  in  this  western  hemisphere;  and  his  general,  Francisco 
Pizarro,  had  now  come  to  execute  this  important  mission.  The  friar  concluded 
with  'beseeching  the  Peruvian  monarch  to  receive  him  kindly,  to  abjure  the 
errors  of  his  own  faith,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Christians  now  proffered 
to  him  —  the  only  one  by  which  he  could  hope  for  salvation  —  and  further¬ 
more,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who,  in  that  event,  would  aid  and  protect  him  as  his  loyal  vassal. 

Whether  Atahuallpa  possessed  himself  of  every  link  in  the  curious  chain 
of  argument  by  which  the  monk  connected  Pizarro  with  St.  Peter,  may  be 
doubted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  must  have  had  very  incorrect  notions 
of  the  Trinity,  if,  as  Garcilasso  states,  the  interpreter  Felipillo  explained  it 
by  saying  that  "  the  Christians  believed  in  three  Gods  and  one  God,  and  that 
made  four.”  But  there  is  no  doubt  he  perfectly  comprehended  that  the  drift 
of  the  discourse  was  to  persuade  him  to  resign  his  scepter,  and  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  another. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire,  and  his  dark  brow  grew  darker 
as  he  replied,  "  I  will  be  no  man’s  tributary.  I  am  greater  than  any  prince 
upon  earth.  Your  Emperor  may  be  a  great  prince;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I 
see  that  he  has  sent  his  subjects  so  far  across  the  waters:  and  I  am  willing 
to  hold  him  as  a  brother.  As  for  the  Pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be 
crazy  to  talk  of  giving  away  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  For  my 
faith,”  he  continued,  "  I  will  not  change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  very  men  whom  he  created.  But  mine,”  he  concluded,  point¬ 
ing  to  his  deity  —  then,  alas!  sinking  in  glory  behind  the  mountains  —  "  my 
God  still  lives  in  the  heavens  and  looks  down  on  his  children.”  . 

He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  had  said  these  things. 
The  friar  pointed  to  the  book  which  he  held,  as  his  authority.  Atahuallpa, 
taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  moment;  dren,  as  the  insult  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  probably  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  threw  it  down  with  vehemence, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Tell  your  comrades  that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of 
their  doings  in  my  land.  I  will  not  go  from  here  till  they  have  made  me  full 
satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have  committed.” 

The  friar,  greatly  scandalized  by  the  indignity  offered  to  the  sacred  vol¬ 
ume,  stayed  only  to  pick  it  up,  and  hastening  to  Pizarro,  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  done;  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Do  you  not  see  that 
while  we  stand  here  wasting  our  breath  in  talking  with  this  dog,  full  of  pride 
as  he  is,  the  fields  are  filling  with  Indians?  Set  on,  at  once:  I  absolve  you.” 
Pizarro  saw  that  the  hour  had  come.  He  waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  the 
appointed  signal.  The  fatal  gun  was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then,  springing 
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into  the  square,  the  Spanish  captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old  war- 
cry  of  "  St.  Jago  and  at  them.”  It  was  answered  by  the  battle-cry  of  every 
Spaniard  in  the  city,  as  rushing  from  the  avenues  of  the  great  halls  in  which 
they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into  the  plazd,  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his 
own  dark  column,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd. 
The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of  artillery  and  muskets, 
the  echoes  of  which  reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings,  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphurous  volumes  along 
the  square,  were  seized  with  a  panic.  They  knew  not  whither  to  fly  for  refuge 
from  the  coming  ruin.  Nobles  and  commoners,  all  were  trampled  down  un¬ 
der  the  fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt  their  blows  right  and  left  with¬ 
out  sparing;  while  their  swords,  flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carried 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  natives,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  horse  and  rider  in  all  their  terrors.  They  made  no  resistance  —  as  in¬ 
deed  they  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  make  it.  Every  avenue  to  escape  was 
closed,  for  the  entrance  to  the  square  was  choked  up  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain  efforts  to  fly;  and  such  was  the  agony  of 
the  survivors  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  their  assailants  that  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive  struggles,  burst  through  the  wall  of 
stone  and  dried  clay  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza!  It 
fell,  leaving  an  opening  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  through  which 
multitudes  now  found  their  way  into  the  country,  still  hotly  pursued  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  leaping  the  fallen  rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  striking  them  down  in  all  directions. 

Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  continued  hot  around  the  Inca, 
whose  person  was  the  great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful  nobles,  rally¬ 
ing  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  assailants,  and  strove,  by 
tearing  them  from  their  saddles,  or  at  least  by  offering  their  own  bosoms  as  a 
mark  for  their  vengeance,  to  shield  their  beloved  master.  It  is  said  by  some 
authorities  that  they  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their  clothes.  If  so, 
it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  used  them.  But  the 
most  timid  animal  will  defend  itself  when  at  bay.  That  the  Indians  did  not 
do  so  in  the  present  instance  is  proof  that  they  had  no  weapons  to  use.  Yet 
they  still  continued  to  force  back  the  cavaliers,  clinging  to  their  horses  with 
dying  grasp,  and  as  one  was  cut  down,  another  taking  the  place  of  his  fallen 
comrade  with  a  loyalty  truly  affecting. 

The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered,  saw  his  faithful  subjects 
falling  around  him,  without  fully  comprehending  his  situation.  The  litter  on 
which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty  press  swayed  backward  and 
forward;  and  he  gazed  on  the  overwhelming  ruin  like  some  forlorn  mariner, 
who,  tossed  about  in  his  bark  by  the  furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning’s 
flash  and  hears  the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of  de- 
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struction,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper,  felt  afraid  that 
the  royal  prize  might  after  all  elude  them;  and  some  of  the  cavaliers  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once  by  taking  Atahuallpa’s  life.  But 
Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his  person,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  "  Let 
no  one  who  values  his  life  strike  at  the  Inca”;  and  stretching  out  his  arm  to 
shield  him,  received  a  wound  on  the  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men  —  the  only 
wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action. 

The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever  round  the  royal  litter.  It  reeled 
more  and  more;  and  at  length,  several  of  the  nobles  who  supported  it  having 
been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the  Indian  prince  would  have  come  with 
violence  to  the  ground,  had  not  his  fall  been  broken  by  the  efforts  of  Pizarro 
and  some  other  of  the  cavaliers,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial 
borla  was  instantly  snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier  named  Estete;  and 
the  unhappy  monarch,  strongly  secured,  was  removed  to  a  neighboring  build¬ 
ing,  where  he  was  carefully  guarded. 


THE  PERSONAL  HABITS  OF  PHILIP  II 
From  the  '  History  of  Philip  II  ’ 

PHILIP,  unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  rarely  took  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  state.  It  was  his  maxim  that  his  ministers  would  more 
freely  discuss  measures  in  the  absence  of  their  master  than  when  he 
was  there  to  overawe  them.  The  course  he  adopted  was  for  a  consulta,  or  a 
committee  of  two  or  three  members,  to  wait  on  him  in  his  cabinet,  and  report 
to  him  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  He  more  commonly,  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  his  reign,  preferred  to  receive  a  full  report  of  the  discussion, 
written  so  as  to  leave  an  ample  margin  for  his  own  commentaries.  These  were 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  were  so  minute  as  usually  to  cover 
several  sheets  of  paper.  Philip  had  a  reserved  and  unsocial  temper.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  alone  in  the  seclusion  of  his  closet  rather  than  in  the  presence 
of  others.  This  may  explain  the  reason,  in  part,  why  he  seemed  so  much  to 
prefer  writing  to  talking.  Even  with  his  private  secretaries,  who  were  always 
near  at  hand,  he  chose  to  communicate  by  writing;  and  they  had  as  large  a 
mass  of  his  autograph  notes  in  their  possession  as  if  the  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  thoughts  too  —  at 
any  rate  his  words  —  came  slowly;  and  by  writing  he  gained  time  for  the 
utterance  of  them. 

Philip  has  been  accused  of  indolence.  As  far  as  the  body  was  concerned, 
such  an  accusation  was  well  founded.  Even  when  young  he  had  no  fondness, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  the  robust  and  chivalrous  sports  of  the  age.  He  never, 
like  his  father,  conducted  military  expeditions  in  person.  He  thought  it  wiser 
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to  follow  the  example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
stayed  at  home  and  sent  his  generals  to  command  his  armies.  As  little  did  he 
like  to  travel  —  forming  too  in  this  respect  a  great  contrast  to  the  emperor. 
He  had  been  on  the  throne  before  he  made  a  visit  to  his  great  southern  capital, 
Seville.  It  was  a  matter  of  complaint  in  Cortes  that  he  thus  withdrew  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  The  only  sport  he  cared  for  —  not  by  any 
means  to  excess  —  was  shooting  with  his  gun  or  his  crossbow  such  game  as 
he  could  find  in  his  own  grounds  at  the  Wood  of  Segovia,  or  Aranjuez,  or 
some  other  of  his  pleasant  country-seats,  none  of  them  at  a  great  distance 
from  Madrid.  On  a  visit  to  such  places,  he  would  take  with  him  as  large  a 
heap  of  papers  as  if  he  were  a  poor  clerk  earning  his  bread;  and  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase,  he  would  retire  to  his  cabinet  and  refresh  himself  with 
his  despatches. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  mistake  to  charge  him  with  sluggishness  of 
mind.  He  was  content  to  toil  for  hours,  and  long  into  the  night,  at  his  solitary 
labors.  No  expression  of  weariness  or  of  impatience  was  known  to  escape 
him.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  regard  to  this.  Having  written 
a  despatch,  late  at  night,  to  be  sent  on  the  following  morning,  he  handed  it  to 
his  secretary  to  throw  some  sand  over  it.  This  functionary,  who  happened  to 
be  dozing,  suddenly  roused  himself,  and  snatching  up  the  inkstand,  emptied 
it  on  the  paper.  The  King,  coolly  remarking  that  "  it  would  have  been  better 
to  use  the  sand,”  set  himself  down,  without  any  complaint,  to  rewrite  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  A  prince  so  much  addicted  to  the  pen,  we  may  well  believe, 
must  have  left  a  large  amount  of  autograph  materials  behind  him.  Few 
monarchs,  in  point  of  fact,  have  done  so  much  in  this  way  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  their  reigns.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  historian  who  was 
to  profit  by  it,  if  the  royal  composition  had  been  somewhat  less  diffuse,  and 
the  handwriting  somewhat  more  legible. 

Philip  was  an  economist  of  time,  and  regulated  the  distribution  of  it  with 
great  precision.  In  the  morning  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors.  He 
afterwards  heard  mass.  After  mass  came  dinner,  in  his  father’s  fashion.  But 
dinner  was  not  an  affair  with  Philip  of  so  much  moment  as  it  was  with 
Charles.  He  was  exceedingly  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking;  and 
not  unfrequently  had  his  physician  at  his  side  to  warn  him  against  any  provoc¬ 
ative  of  the  gout  —  the  hereditary  disease  which  at  a  very  early  period  had 
begun  to  affect  his  health.  After  a  light  repast  he  gave  audience  to  such  of  his 
subjects  as  desired  to  present  their  memorials.  He  received  the  petitioners 
graciously,  and  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say  with  patience  —  for  that  was 
his  virtue.  But  his  countenance  was  exceedingly  grave  —  which  in  truth  was 
its  natural  expression;  and  there  was  a  reserve  in  his  deportment  which  made 
the  boldest  feel  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence.  On  such  occasions  he  would  say, 
"  Compose  yourself  ”  —  a  recommendation  that  had  not  always  the  tran¬ 
quillizing  effect  intended.  Once  when  a  papal  nuncio  forgot,  in  his  confusion, 
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the  address  he  had  prepared,  the  King  coolly  remarked:  "  If  you  will  bring 
it  in  writing,  I  will  read  it  myself,  and  expedite  your  business.”  It  was  natural 
that  men  of  even  the  highest  rank  should  be  overawed  in  the  presence  of  a 
monarch  who  held  the  destinies  of  so  many  millions  in  his  hands,  and  who 
surrounded  himself  with  a  veil  of  mystery  which  the  most  cunning  politician 
could  not  penetrate. 

The  reserve,  so  noticeable  in  his  youth,  increased  with  age.  He  became 
more  difficult  of  access.  His  public  audiences  were  much  less  frequent.  In  the 
summer  he  would  escape  from  them  altogether,  by  taking  refuge  in  some 
one  of  his  country  places.  His  favorite  retreat  was  his  palace  monastery  of 
the  Escurial  —  then  slowly  rising  under  his  patronage,  and  affording  him  an 
occupation  congenial  with  his  taste.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  sought  the 
country  not  so  much  from  the  love  of  its  beauties  as  for  the  retreat  it  afforded 
him  from  the  town.  When  in  the  latter  he  rarely  showed  himself  to  the  public 
eye,  going  abroad  chiefly  in  a  close  carriage,  and  driving  late  so  as  to  return 
to  the  city  after  dark. 

Thus  he  lived  in  solitude  even  in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  knowing  much 
less  of  men  from  his  own  observation  than  from  the  reports  that  were  made  to 
him.  In  availing  himself  of  these  sources  of  information  he  was  indefatigable. 
He  caused  a  statistical  survey  of  Spain  to  be  prepared  for  his  own  use.  It 
was  a  work  of  immense  labor,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  curious  details, 
such  as  were  rarely  brought  together  in  those  days.  He  kept  his  spies  at 
the  principal  European  courts,  who  furnished  him  with  intelligence;  and 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  England  and  in  France 
as  if  he  had  resided  on  the  spot.  We  have  seen  how  well  he  knew  the  smallest 
details  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  even  better  than 
Margaret  herself.  He  employed  similar  means  to  procure  information 
that  might  be  of  service  in  making  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
offices. 

In  his  eagerness  for  information,  his  ear  was  ever  open  to  accusations 
against  his  ministers;  which,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  locked  up  in  his  own 
bosom,  were  not  slow  in  coming  to  him.  This  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions. 
He  waited  till  time  had  proved  their  truth,  treating  the  object  of  them  with 
particular  favor  till  the  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived.  The  reader  will 
not  have  forgotten  the  terrible  saying  of  Philip’s  own  historian,  "  His  dagger 
followed  close  upon  his  smile.” 

Even  to  the  ministers  in  whom  Philip  appeared  most  to  confide,  he  often 
gave  but  half  his  confidence.  Instead  of  frankly  furnishing  them  with  a  full 
statement  of  facts,  he  sometimes  made  so  imperfect  a  discourse  that  when  his 
measures  came  to  be  taken,  his  counselors  were  surprised  to  find  of  how  much 
they  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  When  he  communicated  to  them  any 
foreign  despatches,  he  would  not  scruple  to  alter  the  original,  striking  out 
some  passages  and  inserting  others,  so  as  best  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  copy, 
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in  this  garbled  form,  was  given  to  the  council.  Such  was  the  case  with  a 
letter  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  containing  an  account  of  the  troubles  of 
Genoa,  the  original  of  which,  with  its  numerous  alterations  in  the  royal  hand¬ 
writing,  still  exists  in  the  archives  of  Simancas. 

But  though  Philip’s  suspicious  nature  prevented  him  from  entirely  trusting 
his  ministers  —  though  with  chilling  reserve  he  kept  at  a  distance  even  those 
who  approached  him  nearest  —  he  was  kind,  even  liberal,  to  his  servants, 
was  not  capricious  in  his  humors,  and  seldom  if  ever  gave  way  to  those  sallies 
of  passion  so  common  in  princes  clothed  with  absolute  power.  He  was  patient 
to  the  last  degree,  and  rarely  changed  his  ministers  without  good  cause.  Ruy 
Gomez  was  not  the  only  courtier  who  continued  in  the  royal  service  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

Philip  was  of  a  careful,  or  to  say  truth,  of  a  frugal  disposition,  which  he  may 
well  have  inherited  from  his  father;  though  this  did  not,  as  with  his  father  in 
later  life,  degenerate  into  parsimony.  The  beginning  of  his  reign,  indeed,  was 
distinguished  by  some  acts  of  uncommon  liberality.  One  of  these  occurred  at 
the  close  of  Alva’s  campaigns  in  Italy,  when  the  king  presented  that  com¬ 
mander  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  greatly  to  the  discontent 
of  the  emperor.  This  was  contrary  to  his  usual  policy.  As  he  grew  older,  and 
the  expenses  of  government  pressed  more  heavily  on  him,  he  became  more 
economical.  Yet  those  who  served  him  had  no  reason,  like  the  emperor’s 
servants,  to  complain  of  their  master’s  meanness.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  he  was  slow  to  recompense  those  who  served  him  until  they  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  Still  it  was  a  man’s  own  fault,  says  a  contemporary, 
if  he  was  not  well  paid  for  his  services  in  the  end. 

In  one  particular  he  indulged  in  a  most  lavish  expenditure.  This  was  his 
household.  It  was  formed  on  the  Burgundian  model  —  the  most  stately  and 
magnificent  in  Europe.  Its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  members  who  composed  it.  The  principal  officers  were  nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  frequently  held  posts  of  great  consideration  in  the  State. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  chief  major-domo;  the  Prince  of  Eboli  was  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber;  the  Duke  of  Feria  was  Captain  of  the  Spanish 
Guard.  There  was  the  grand  equerry,  the  grand  huntsman,  the  chief  muleteer, 
and  a  host  of  officers,  some  of  whom  were  designated  by  menial  titles,  though 
nobles  and  cavaliers  of  family.  There  were  forty  pages,  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  in  Castile.  The  whole  household  amounted  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  king’s  guard  consisted  of  three  hundred  men; 
one  third  of  whom  were  Spaniards,  one  third  Flemings,  and  the  remainder 
Germans. 

The  queen  had  also  her  establishment  on  the  same  scale.  She  had  twenty- 
six  ladies-in-waiting,  and  among  other  functionaries,  no  less  than  four  physi¬ 
cians  to  watch  over  her  health. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  royal  establishment  amounted  to  full  two  hundred 
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thousand  florins.  The  Cortes  earnestly  remonstrated  against  this  useless 
prodigality,  beseeching  the  king  to  place  his  household  on  the  modest  scale 
to  which  the  monarchs  of  Castile  had  been  accustomed.  And  it  seems  singular 
that  one  usually  so  averse  to  extravagance  and  pomp  should  have  so  recklessly 
indulged  in  them  here.  It  was  one  of  those  inconsistencies  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  private  life,  when  a  man  habitually  careful  of  his  expenses  in¬ 
dulges  himself  in  some  whim  which  taste,  or  as  in  this  case,  early  habits,  have 
made  him  regard  as  indispensable.  The  emperor  had  been  careful  to  form 
the  household  of  his  son,  when  very  young,  on  the  Burgundian  model;  and 
Philip,  thus  early  trained,  probably  regarded  it  as  essential  to  the  royal 
dignity.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  capital  defect  in  Philip’s  administration  that  his  love  of  power 
and  his  distrust  of  others  made  him  desire  to  do  everything  himself  —  even 
those  things  which  could  be  done  much  better  by  his  ministers.  As  he  was  slow 
in  making  up  his  own  opinions,  and  seldom  acted  without  first  ascertaining 
those  of  his  council,  we  may  well  understand  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  such  delay.  Loud  were  the  complaints  of  private  suitors,  who  saw  month 
after  month  pass  away  without  an  answer  to  their  petitions.  The  State  suf¬ 
fered  no  less,  as  the  wheels  of  government  seemed  actually  to  stand  still  under 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  the  public  business.  Even  when  a  decision  did 
come,  it  often  came  too  late  to  be  of  service;  for  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it  had  wholly  changed.  Of  this  the  reader  has  seen  more  than  one  example 
in  the  Netherlands. 


THE  SPANISH  MOORS  PERSECUTED  INTO  REBELLION 
From  the  '  History  of  Philip  II  ’ 

THESE  impolitic  edicts  [forbidding  the  importation  of  African 
slaves  by  the  Moors,  and  the  possession  of  arms  except  under  li¬ 
cense}  were  but  preludes  to  an  ordinance  of  so  astounding  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  revolution.  The  apostasy 
of  the  Moriscoes  —  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  constancy  with  which  they 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  —  gave  great  scandal  to  the  old  Chris¬ 
tians,  especially  to  the  clergy;  and  above  all  to  its  head,  Don  Pedro  Guerrero, 
Archbishop  of  Granada.  This  prelate  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  uneasy, 
meddlesome  spirit,  and  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  the  bigotry  of  his  time. 
While  in  Rome,  shortly  before  this  period,  he  had  made  such  a  representation 
to  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  as  drew  from  that  pontiff  a  remonstrance,  addressed 
to  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Moriscoes.  Soon 
after,  in  the  year  1567,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  government,  by 
Guerrero  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in  which,  after  insisting  on  the  mani- 
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fold  backslidings  of  the  "  New  Christians,”  as  the  Moriscoes  were  termed, 
they  loudly  called  for  some  efficacious  measures  to  arrest  the  evil.  These 
people,  they  said,  whatever  show  of  conformity  they  might  make  to  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  the  Church,  were  infidels  at  heart.  When  their  children  were  bap¬ 
tized,  they  were  careful,  on  returning  home,  to  wash  away  the  traces  of  bap¬ 
tism;  and  after  circumcising  them,  to  give  them  Moorish  names.  In  like 
manner,  when  their  marriages  had  been  solemnized  with  Christian  rites,  they 
were  sure  to  confirm  them  afterwards  by  their  own  ceremonies,  accompanied 
with  the  national  songs  and  dances.  They  continued  to  observe  Friday  as  a 
holy  day;  and  what  was  of  graver  moment,  they  were  known  to  kidnap  the 
children  of  the  Christians  and  sell  them  to  their  brethren  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  where  they  were  circumcised,  and  nurtured  in  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion.  This  last  accusation,  however  improbable,  found  credit  with  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  sharpened  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hatred  with  which  they  re¬ 
garded  the  unhappy  race  of  Ishmael. 

The  memorial  of  the  clergy  received  prompt  attention  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  whose  suggestion,  very  possibly,  it  had  been  prepared.  A  commission 
was  at  once  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter;  and  their  report  was  laid 
before  a  junta  consisting  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  and  embracing 
names  of  the  highest  consideration  for  talent  and  learning  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  its  members  we  find  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  not  yet  set  out  on  his 
ominous  mission  to  the  Netherlands.  At  its  head  was  Diego  de  Espinosa,  at 
that  time  the  favorite  minister  of  Philip.  .  .  . 

The  man  who  was  qualified  for  the  place  of  grand  inquisitor  was  not  likely 
to  feel  much  sympathy  for  the  race  of  unbelievers.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
Moriscoes  that  their  destinies  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a  minister 
as  Espinosa.  After  due  deliberation,  the  junta  came  to  the  decision  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  present  evil  was  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  it;  to  cut  off 
all  those  associations  which  connected  the  Moriscoes  with  their  earlier  history, 
and  which  were  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  present  conversion.  It 
was  recommended  that  they  should  be  interdicted  from  employing  the  Arabic 
either  in  speaking  or  writing,  for  which  they  were  to  use  only  the  Castilian. 
They  were  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  family  names,  but  were  to 
exchange  them  for  Spanish  ones.  All  written  instruments  and  legal  documents, 
of  whatever  kind,  were  declared  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  in  the 
Castilian.  As  time  must  be  allowed  for  a  whole  people  to  change  its  language, 
three  years  were  assigned  as  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  this  provision 
should  take  effect. 

They  were  to  be  required  to  exchange  their  national  dress  for  that  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  as  the  Oriental  costume  was  highly  ornamented,  and  often 
very  expensive,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  present  clothes  one  year 
longer  if  of  silk,  and  two  years  if  of  cotton  —  the  latter  being  the  usual 
apparel  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  women,  moreover,  both  old  and  young,  were 
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to  be  required,  from  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  go  abroad  with  their  faces 
uncovered  —  a  scandalous  thing  among  Mahometans. 

Their  weddings  were  to  be  conducted  in  public,  after  the  Christian  forms; 
and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  to  be  left  open  during  the  day  of  the 
ceremony,  that  anyone  might  enter  and  see  that  they  did  not  have  recourse 
to  unhallowed  rites.  They  were  further  to  be  interdicted  from  the  national 
songs  and  dances  with  which  they  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  domestic 
festivities.  Finally,  as  rumors  —  most  absurd  ones  —  had  got  abroad  that 
the  warm  baths  which  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  their  houses 
were  perverted  to  licentious  indulgences,  they  were  to  be  required  to  destroy 
the  vessels  in  which  they  bathed,  and  to  use  nothing  of  the  kind  thereafter. 

These  several  provisions  were  to  be  enforced  by  penalties  of  the  sternest 
kind.  .  .  . 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  a  law,  which  for  cruelty  and  absurd¬ 
ity  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
attempt  by  an  act  of  legislation  to  work  such  a  change  in  the  long-established 
habits  of  a  nation  —  to  efface  those  recollections  of  the  past  to  which  men 
ever  cling  most  closely  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  —  to  blot  out  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  as  it  were,  not  only  the  creed  but  the  nationality 
of  a  people  —  to  convert  the  Moslem  at  once  both  into  a  Christian  and  into 
a  Castilian?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  greater  outrage  offered  to  a 
people  than  the  provision  compelling  women  to  lay  aside  their  veils  —  asso¬ 
ciated  as  these  were  in  every  Eastern  mind  with  the  obligations  of  modesty; 
or  that  in  regard  to  opening  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  exposing  those 
within  to  the  insolent  gaze  of  every  passer;  or  that  in  relation  to  the  baths  — 
so  indispensable  to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  especially  in  the  warm  climate 
of  the  south. 

But  the  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  undoubtedly,  is  the  stipulation  in  regard 
to  the  Arabic  language;  as  if  by  any  human  art  a  whole  population,  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  could  be  made  to  substitute  a  foreign  tongue  for  its 
own;  and  that  too  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  —  partly  arising 
from  the  total  want  of  affinity  between  the  Semitic  and  the  European  lan¬ 
guages,  and  partly  from  the  insulated  position  of  the  Moriscoes,  who  in  the 
cities  had  separate  quarters  assigned  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews, 
which  cut  them  off  from  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Christians.  We  may  well 
doubt,  from  the  character  of  this  provision,  whether  the  government  had  so 
much  at  heart  the  conversion  of  the  Moslems  as  the  desire  to  entangle  them  in 
such  violations  of  the  law  as  should  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  driving 
them  from  the  country  altogether.  One  is  strengthened  in  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  the  significant  reply  of  Otadin,  professor  of  theology  at  Alcala, 
who,  when  consulted  by  Philip  on  the  expediency  of  the  ordinance,  gave  his 
hearty  approbation  of  it  by  quoting  the  appalling  Spanish  proverb,  "  The 
fewer  enemies  the  better.”  It  was  reserved  for  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third 
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to  crown  the  disasters  of  his  reign  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  Yet  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  consummation  earnestly  desired  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Spaniards;  who  looked,  as  we  have  seen,  with  longing  eyes  to 
the  fair  territory  which  they  possessed,  and  who  regarded  them  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  distrust  and  aversion  with  which  men  regard  those  on  whom  they  have 
inflicted  injuries  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  .  .  . 

On  the  appointed  day  the  magistrates  of  the  principal  tribunals,  with  the 
corregidor  of  Granada  at  their  head,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Al- 
baicin,  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Moriscoes.  They  marched  to  the  sound  of 
kettle-drums,  trumpets,  and  other  instruments;  and  the  inhabitants,  attracted 
by  the  noise  and  fond  of  novelty,  came  running  from  their  houses  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  procession  on  its  way  to  the  great  square  of  Bab  el  Bonat. 
This  was  an  open  space  of  large  extent,  where  the  people  of  Granada  in  an¬ 
cient  times  used  to  assemble  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereign; 
and  the  towers  were  still  standing  from  which  the  Moslem  banners  waved,  on 
those  days,  over  the  heads  of  the  shouting  multitude.  As  the  people  now  gath¬ 
ered  tumultuously  around  these  ancient  buildings,  the  public  crier  from  an 
elevated  place  read,  in  audible  tones  and  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  royal 
ordinance.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  weaker  sort  gave  way  to  piteous  and  passionate  exclamations, 
wringing  their  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Others,  of  sterner  temper,  broke 
forth  into  menaces  and  fierce  invective,  accompanied  with  the  most  furious 
gesticulations.  Others  again  listened  with  that  dogged,  determined  air  which 
showed  that  the  mood  was  not  the  less  dangerous  that  it  was  a  silent  one. 
The  whole  multitude  was  in  a  state  of  such  agitation  that  an  accident  might 
have  readily  produced  an  explosion  which  would  have  shaken  Granada  to  its 
foundations.  Fortunately  there  were  a  few  discreet  persons  in  the  assembly, 
older  and  more  temperate  than  the  rest,  who  had  sufficient  authority  over  their 
countrymen  to  prevent  a  tumult.  They  reminded  them  that  in  their  fathers’ 
time  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  consented  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
a  similar  ordinance.  At  all  events,  it  was  better  to  try  first  what  could  be  done 
by  argument  and  persuasion.  When  these  failed,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  vengeance. 

One  of  the  older  Moriscoes,  a  man  of  much  consideration  among  his 
countrymen,  was  accordingly  chosen  to  wait  on  the  president  and  explain 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  edict.  This  he  did  at  great  length,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  must  have  satisfied  any  fair  mind  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Moslems,  and  the  cruelty  and  impracticability 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government.  The  president,  having  granted 
to  the  envoy  a  patient  and  courteous  hearing,  made  a  short  and  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  administration.  He  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  whole  question  by  declaring  that  "  the  law  was  too  just  and  holy, 
and  had  been  made  with  too  much  consideration,  ever  to  be  repealed;  and 
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that  in  fine,  regarded  as  a  question  of  interest,  his  Majesty  estimated  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  a  single  soul  as  of  greater  price  than  all  the  revenues  he  drew  from 
the  Moriscoes.”  An  answer  like  this  must  have  effectually  dispelled  all  thoughts 
of  a  composition  such  as  had  formerly  been  made  with  the  emperor. 

Defeated  in  this  quarter,  the  Moriscoes  determined  to  lay  their  remon¬ 
strance  before  the  throne.  They  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  this  purpose 
the  services  of  Don  Juan  Henriquez,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  and 
consideration,  who  had  large  estates  at  Beza,  in  the  heart  of  Granada,  and  who 
felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  natives.  Having  consented,  though 
with  much  reluctance,  to  undertake  the  mission,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  presented  to  him  a  memorial  on  behalf 
of  his  unfortunate  subjects.  Philip  received  him  graciously,  and  promised  to 
give  all  attention  to  the  paper.  "  What  I  have  done  in  this  matter,”  said  the 
king,  "  has  been  done  by  the  advice  of  wise  and  conscientious  men,  who  have 
given  me  to  understand  that  it  was  my  duty.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  Henriquez  received  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  look 
for  his  answer  to  the  president  of  Castile.  Espinosa,  after  listening  to  the 
memorial,  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  person  of  the  high  condition  of  Don 
Juan  Henriquez  should  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  such  a  mission. 
"  It  was  for  that  very  reason  I  undertook  it,”  replied  the  nobleman,  "  as  af¬ 
fording  me  a  better  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  king.”  "  It  can  be  of 
no  use,”  said  the  minister:  "  religious  men  have  represented  to  his  Majesty 
that  at  his  door  lies  the  salvation  of  these  Moors;  and  the  ordinance  which 
has  been  decreed,  he  has  determined  shall  be  carried  into  effect.” 

Baffled  in  this  direction,  the  persevering  envoy  laid  his  memorial  before 
the  councilors  of  State,  and  endeavored  to  interest  them  in  behalf  of  his 
clients.  In  this  he  met  with  more  success;  and  several  of  that  body,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Luis  de  Avila,  the  grand 
commander  of  Alcantara,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  honored  with  his 
friendship,  entered  heartily  into  his  views.  But  it  availed  little  with  the  minister, 
who  would  not  even  consent  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  until  time 
should  have  been  given  for  further  inquiry;  or  to  confine  the  operation  of  it 
at  the  outset  to  one  or  two  of  the  provisions,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  would 
probably  be  the  temper  of  the  Moriscoes.  Nothing  would  suit  the  peremptory 
humor  of  Espinosa  but  the  instant  execution  of  the  law  in  all  its  details.  .  .  . 

It  was  clear  that  no  door  was  left  open  to  further  discussion,  and  that  under 
the  present  government  no  chance  remained  to  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes 
of  buying  off  the  law  by  the  payment  of  a  round  sum,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  All  negotiations  were  at  an  end.  They  had  only  to  choose  between 
implicit  obedience  and  open  rebellion.  It  was  not  strange  that  they  chose 
the  latter. 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  6,  1811.  His  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  men  of  letters;  but  it  is  indeed  writ  larger, 
and  more  familiarly  known,  upon  a  somewhat  different  page.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  effective  orator  has  an  honored  place  among 
literary  artists.  And  this  learned  jurist,  this  many-sided  indefatigable  scholar, 
this  puritanic  reformer  and  persistent  doctrinaire,  was  an  inspiring  orator,  a 
powerful  preacher  of  political  ethics  and  civic  righteousness. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  typical  example  of  the  earlier  Bostonian 
culture,  with  its  high  standards,  than  Charles  Sumner.  He  knew  nothing  of 
such  early  hardships,  such  a  struggle  for  intellectual  life,  as  Lincoln’s.  He 
followed  his  grandfather  and  his  father  from  the  best  classical  schools  to 
Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1830.  When  he  came  of  age  he  was 
already  Judge  Story’s  favorite  pupil.  At  twenty-five  he  was  widely  known,  even 
to  European  scholars,  through  his  learned  essays  in  the  Jurist,  and  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  volumes  of  legal  '  Reports  ’  which  are  still  standard  works  of 
reference.  His  interest  was  deepest  in  the  large  problems  of  international  law. 
In  England,  thanks  to  Judge  Story’s  enthusiastic  letters  and  his  own  modest 
worth,  he  had  such  popularity  and  social  success  as  no  young  American  of 
private  station  had  ever  enjoyed.  He  was  repeatedly  invited  to  a  seat  beside 
the  judges  in  the  highest  English  courts. 

From  his  three  happy  years  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  (1837- 
1840),  he  returned  to  the  rather  uncongenial  and  unremunerative  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  Boston.  He  was  not  only  learned  in  history  and  kindred 
fields,  but  a  trained  connoisseur  in  music  and  art  as  well.  Naturally  he  was 
one  of  the  favorites  in  the  brilliant  circle  centering  about  the  Ticknors.  His 
lifelong  friendships  with  Longfellow,  and  others  of  the  group,  were  already 
firmly  knit.  A  casual  remark  of  his  at  this  period  indicates  an  ambition  to 
become  some  day  President  of  Harvard  College.  Judge  Story’s  dying  desire 
was  that  Charles  Sumner  should  fill  his  chair  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

But  in  that  very  year,  this  industrious  many-sided  scholar  had  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  the  sterner  purpose  for  which  his  life  had  thus  far  been  the  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  oration,  in  the  presence 
of  the  citizen  militia,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  conquest  against  Mexico.  His 
speech,  on  '  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations’  was  a  fervent  protest  against  all 
war  as  a  survival  of  barbarism. 

In  the  next  autumn  —  eight  years  later  than  his  old  schoolmate  Phillips  — 
he  plunged  into  the  Abolition  agitation.  His  speech  in  November  1845  at 
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once  gave  him  a  leading  place  in  the  political  wing  of  the  movement.  The  so¬ 
cial  ostracism  and  ridicule  he  had  to  face  cannot  have  disturbed  his  lofty 
soul.  The  partial  abandonment  of  his  cherished  studies  no  doubt  cost  him  an 
inward  struggle.  But  there  was  no  hesitation,  when  the  call  grew  clear  to  him. 

"  Forego  thy  dreams  of  lettered  ease; 

Lay  thou  the  scholar’s  promise  by: 

The  rights  of  man  are  more  than  these.” 

He  heard,  and  answered:  "  Here  am  I.” 

It  was  in  1851  that  a  fusion  of  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats  made  Sumner 
United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  succeeded  Webster,  and  Clay 
left  the  Senate  on  the  day  Sumner  entered  it.  Carl  Schurz  has  made  effective 
use  of  this  dramatic  coincidence  in  his  noble  eulogy. 

Sumner  held  his  seat  in  the  Senate  until  his  death;  his  chair  being  kept  va¬ 
cant  by  his  state  for  three  years  during  his  slow  recovery  from  the  famous 
assault  on  him  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  chamber,  by  Preston  Smith  Brooks  of 
South  Carolina.  His  assailant  rained  blows  upon  his  head  with  a  bludgeon, 
while  his  victim  was  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  his  seat,  until  he  fell 
senseless  and  bloody  upon  the  floor. 

Through  all  changing  conditions,  almost  single-handed  at  first,  then  as 
leader  of  a  triumphant  party,  again  alienated  from  nearly  all  his  old  associates, 
Sumner  advocated  always  the  ideal  rights  of  man,  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  He  had  no  conception  of  politic  delay,  of  concealment,  of 
compromise.  He  was  not  even  a  practical  legislator.  Very  few  measures  were 
enacted  into  law  in  the  form  in  which  he  presented  them.  He  had  in  large 
measure  the  scornful  intolerance  of  the  devoted  reformer.  Even  as  a  preacher, 
his  lack  of  humor  or  wit  would  have  seemed  a  heavy  handicap.  Yet  he  was  on 
the  one  hand  the  most  welcome  guest  of  gentle,  scholarly  Longfellow;  and 
on  the  other  the  favorite  counselor  of  shrewd,  humorous,  self-taught  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who,  with  all  his  sure-footed  caution,  never  chafed  under  Sumner’s 
impetuous  advocacy  of  the  most  advanced  ideal  measures.  Perhaps  no  civilian, 
save  Lincoln  himself,  molded  in  so  large  measure  the  issues  of  that  most  vital 
crisis  in  our  national  history. 

From  the  fifteen  stately  volumes  that  record  Charles  Sumner’s  life-work,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a  page  without  some  allusion  to  the  cause 
to  which  that  life  was  so  freely  given.  It  has  seemed  desirable  for  a  literary 
work  to  select  chiefly  from  some  of  his  other  utterances,  like  the  early  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard,  commemorating  four  friends  then  recently 
departed. 

There  is  an  important  biography  of  Sumner  by  his  friend  and  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor,  Edward  L.  Pierce.  The  best  brief  summary  of  his  career  is  the  eulogy 
delivered  at  Boston  by  Carl  Schurz.  Besides  the  exquisite  dirge  written  for  his 
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friend’s  funeral,  the  poet  Longfellow  includes  Sumner  in  the  little  group  of 
'  Three  Friends  ’  to  whom  a  sheaf  of  sonnets  is  devoted.  Whittier  also 
greeted  repeatedly  in  generous  verse  his  fellow-warrior  and  beloved  comrade. 


IN  TIME  OF  PEACE  PREPARE  FOR  WAR 

THE  sentiment  that  "  In  time  of  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war,”  has 
been  transmitted  from  distant  ages  when  brute  force  prevailed.  It  is 
the  terrible  inheritance,  damnosa  hcereditas,  which  painfully  reminds 
the  people  of  our  day  of  their  relations  with  the  past.  It  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
jected  dogmas  of  barbarism.  It  is  the  companion  of  those  harsh  rules  of 
tyranny  by  which  the  happiness  of  the  many  has  been  offered  up  to  the  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  few.  It  is  the  child  of  suspicion  and  the  forerunner  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Having  in  its  favor  the  almost  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  world,  it 
possesses  a  hold  on  popular  opinion  which  is  not  easily  unloosed.  And  yet 
the  conscientious  soul  cannot  fail,  on  careful  observation,  to  detect  its  mis¬ 
chievous  fallacy  —  at  least  among  Christian  States  in  the  present  age: 
a  fallacy  the  most  costly  the  world  has  witnessed;  which  dooms  nations  to 
annual  tributes,  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  have  been  extorted  by 
conquests  are  as  the  widow’s  mite  by  the  side  of  Pharisaical  contributions.  So 
true  is  what  Rousseau  said,  and  Guizot  has  since  repeated,  that  "  A  bad  prin¬ 
ciple  is  far  worse  than  a  bad  fact  for  the  operations  of  the  one  are  finite, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  infinite. 

I  speak  of  this  principle  with  earnestness;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous  and 
false,  founded  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  unworthy  of  an  age  of  light,  and 
disgraceful  to  Christians.  I  have  called  it  a  principle;  but  it  is  a  mere  prejudice 
—  sustained  by  vulgar  example  only,  and  not  by  lofty  truth  —  in  obeying 
which  we  imitate  the  early  mariners,  who  steered  from  headland  to  headland 
and  hugged  the  shore,  unwilling  to  venture  upon  the  broad  ocean,  where 
their  guide  was  the  luminaries  of  heaven. 

Dismissing  from  our  minds  the  actual  usage  of  nations  on  the  one  side  and 
the  considerations  of  economy  on  the  other,  let  us  regard  these  preparations 
for  war  in  the  unclouded  light  of  reason,  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  injunctions  of  the  highest  truth;  and  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  brand  them  as  pernicious.  They  are  pernicious  on  two  grounds;  and  whoso 
would  vindicate  them  must  satisfactorily  answer  these  objections:  first,  because 
they  inflame  the  people  who  make  them,  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  violence, 
otherwise  alien  to  their  minds;  and  secondly,  because,  having  their  origin 
in  the  low  motive  of  distrust  and  hate,  they  inevitably,  by  a  sure  law  of  the 
human  mind,  excite  a  corresponding  feeling  in  other  nations.  Thus  they  are, 
in  fact,  not  the  preservers  of  peace,  but  the  provokers  of  war. 
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In  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  will  occur  to  every  inquirer, 
that  the  possession  of  power  is  always  in  itself  dangerous,  that  it  tempts 
the  purest  and  highest  natures  to  self-indulgence,  that  it  can  rarely  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  abuse;  nor  is  the  power  to  employ  force  in  war,  an  exception 
to  this  law.  History  teaches  that  the  nations  possessing  the  greatest  armaments 
have  always  been  the  most  belligerent;  while  the  feebler  powers  have  enjoyed 
for  a  longer  period  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  din  of  war  resounds  through¬ 
out  more  than  seven  hundred  years  of  Roman  history,  with  only  two  short 
lulls  of  repose;  while  smaller  states,  less  potent  in  arms,  and  without  the  ex¬ 
citement  to  quarrels  on  this  account,  have  enjoyed  long  eras  of  peace.  It  is  not 
in  the  history  of  nations  only  that  we  find  proofs  of  this  law.  Like  every  moral 
principle,  it  applies  equally  to  individuals.  The  experience  of  private  life  in 
all  ages  confirms  it.  The  wearing  of  arms  has  always  been  a  provocative  to 
combat.  It  has  excited  the  spirit  and  furnished  the  implements  of  strife.  Re¬ 
verting  to  the  progress  of  society  in  modern  Europe,  we  find  that  the  odious 
system  of  private  quarrels,  of  hostile  meetings  even  in  the  street,  continued  so 
long  as  men  persevered  in  the  habit  of  wearing  arms.  Innumerable  families 
were  thinned  by  death  received  in  these  hasty  and  unpremeditated  encounters; 
and  the  lives  of  scholars  and  poets  were  often  exposed  to  their  rude  chances. 
Marlowe,  "  with  all  his  rare  learning  and  wit,”  perished  ignominiously  under 
the  weapon  of  an  unknown  adversary;  and  Savage,  whose  genius  and  mis¬ 
fortune  inspired  the  friendship  and  the  eulogies  of  Johnson,  was  tried  for 
murder  committed  in  a  sudden  broil.  "  The  expert  swordsman,”  says  Mr. 
Jay,  "  the  practised  marksman,  is  ever  more  ready  to  engage  in  personal  com¬ 
bats  than  the  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  In 
those  portions  of  our  country  where  it  is  supposed  essential  to  personal  safety 
to  go  armed  with  pistols  and  bowie  knives,  mortal  affrays  are  so  frequent  as 
to  excite  but  little  attention,  and  to  secure,  with  rare  exceptions,  impunity  to 
the  murderer;  whereas  at  the  North  and  East,  where  we  are  unprovided  with 
such  facilities  for  taking  life,  comparatively  few  murders  of  the  kind  are 
perpetrated.  We  might,  indeed,  safely  submit  the  decision  of  the  principle 
we  are  discussing  to  the  calculations  of  pecuniary  interest.  Let  two  men,  equal 
in  age  and  health,  apply  for  an  insurance  on  their  lives  —  one  known  to  be 
ever  armed  to  defend  his  honor  and  his  life  against  every  assailant,  and  the 
other  a  meek,  unresisting  Quaker:  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  these 
men  would  be  deemed  by  the  insurance  company  most  likely  to  reach  a  good 
old  age?  ” 

The  second  objection  is  founded  on  that  law  of  the  human  mind  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  which  the  sentiment  of  distrust  or  hate  —  of  which  these  preparations 
are  the  representatives  —  must  excite  a  corresponding  sentiment  in  others. 
This  law  is  a  part  of  the  unalterable  nature  of  man,  recognized  in  early  ages, 
though  unhappily  too  rarely  made  the  guide  to  peaceful  intercourse  among 
nations.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  old  Horatian  adage,  rr  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolen- 
dum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi  ”  [If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  yourself  first 
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weep].  Nobody  can  question  its  force  or  its  applicability;  nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  it  distinctly  declares  that  military  preparations  by  one  nation,  in  time 
of  professed  peace,  must  naturally  prompt  similar  preparations  by  other 
nations,  and  quicken  everywhere  within  the  circle  of  their  influence  the  spirit 
of  war.  So  are  we  all  knit  together,  that  the  feelings  in  our  own  bosoms 
awaken  corresponding  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  others;  as  harp  answers  to 
harp  in  its  softest  vibrations;  as  deep  responds  to  deep  in  the  might  of  its  pas¬ 
sions.  What  within  us  is  good  invites  the  good  in  our  brother  —  generosity 
begets  generosity;  love  wins  love;  peace  secures  peace:  while  all  within  us  that 
is  bad  challenges  the  bad  in  our  brother  —  distrust  engenders  distrust;  hate 
provokes  hate;  war  arouses  war. 

Life  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  beautiful  law.  Even  the  miserable  maniac, 
in  whose  mind  the  common  rules  of  conduct  are  overthrown,  confesses  its 
overruling  power;  and  the  vacant  stare  of  madness  may  be  illumined  by  a 
word  of  love.  The  wild  beasts  confess  it;  and  what  is  the  story  of  Orpheus, 
whose  music  drew  in  listening  rapture  the  lions  and  panthers  of  the  forest, 
but  an  expression  of  its  prevailing  influence?  It  speaks  also  in  the  examples  of 
literature.  And  here,  at  the  risk  of  protracting  this  discussion,  I  am  tempted  to 
glance  at  some  of  these  instri^ctive  instances  —  hoping,  however,  not  to  seem 
to  attach  undue  meaning  to  them,  and  especially  disclaiming  any  conclusions 
from  them  beyond  the  simple  law  which  they  illustrate. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  which  we  behold,  illumined  by  that  auroral  light,  is  the  peaceful  visit 
of  the  aged  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  entreat  the  body  of  his  son. 
The  fierce  combat  has  ended  in  the  death  of  Hector,  whose  unhonored  corse 
the  bloody  Greek  has  already  trailed  behind  his  chariot.  The  venerable  father, 
after  twelve  days  of  grief,  is  moved  to  efforts  to  regain  the  remains  of  the 
Hector  he  had  so  dearly  loved.  He  leaves  his  lofty  cedarn  chamber,  and  with 
•  a  single  aged  attendant,  unarmed,  repairs  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  side  of 
the  distant  sounding  sea.  Entering  alone,  he  finds  Achilles  within  his  tent, 
in  the  company  of  two  of  his  chiefs.  Grasping  his  knees,  he  kisses  those  terri¬ 
ble  homicidal  hands  which  had  taken  the  life  of  his  son.  The  heart  of  the 
inflexible,  the  angry,  the  inflamed  Achilles,  touched  by  the  sight  which  he 
beholds,  responds  to  the  feelings  of  Priam.  He  takes  the  suppliant  by  the 
hand,  seats  him  by  his  side,  consoles  his  grief,  refreshes  his  weary  body,  and 
concedes  to  the  prayers  of  a  weak,  unarmed  old  man,  what  all  Troy  in  arms 
could  not  win.  In  this  scene,  which  fills  a  large  part  of  the  book  of  the  Iliad, 
the  poet  with  unconscious  power  has  presented  a  picture  of  the  omnipotence 
of  that  law  of  our  nature  making  all  mankind  of  kin,  in  obedience  to  which 
no  word  of  kindness,  no  act  of  confidence,  falls  idly  to  the  earth. 

Among  the  legendary  passages  of  Roman  history,  perhaps  none  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  that  scene  after  the  Roman  youth  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  at  Allia,  and  the  invading  Gauls  under  Brennus  had  entered  the  city; 
where  we  behold  the  venerable  senators  of  the  republic  —  too  old  to  flee,  and 
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careless  of  surviving  the  Roman  name  —  seated  each  on  his  curule  chair  in  a 
temple,  unarmed,  looking,  as  Livy  says,  more  august  than  mortal,  and  with 
the  majesty  of  the  gods.  The  Gauls  gaze  on  them  as  upon  sacred  images;  and 
the  hand  of  slaughter,  which  had  raged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  is  stayed 
by  the  sight  of  an  assembly  of  unarmed  men.  At  length  a  Gaul  approaches, 
and  with  his  hands  gently  strokes  the  silver  beard  of  a  senator,  who,  indignant 
at  the  license,  smites  the  barbarian  with  his  ivory  staff;  which  was  the  signal 
for  general  vengeance.  Think  you  that  a  band  of  savages  could  have  slain 
these  senators,  if  the  appeal  to  force  had  not  first  been  made  by  one  of  their 
own  number?  This  story,  though  recounted  by  Livy,  and  also  by  Plutarch,  is 
properly  repudiated  by  Niebuhr  as  a  legend;  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting, 
as  showing  the  law  by  which  hostile  feelings  are  necessarily  aroused  or  sub¬ 
dued.  The  heart  of  man  confesses  that  the  Roman  senator  provoked  death  for 
himself  and  his  associates. 

Other  instances  present  themselves.  An  admired  picture  by  Vergil,  in  his 
melodious  epic,  represents  a  person  venerable  for  piety  and  deserts,  assuaging 
by  words  alone  a  furious  populace  which  had  just  broken  into  sedition  and 
outrage.  Guizot,  in  his  '  History  of  French  Civilization,’  has  preserved  a 
similar  instructive  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  an  unarmed  man,  in  an 
illiterate  epoch,  who,  employing  the  word  instead  of  the  sword,  subdued  an 
angry  multitude.  And  surely  no  reader  of  that  noble  historical  romance  the 
'  Promessi  Sposi  ’  can  forget  that  finest  scene,  where  Fra  Cristoforo,  in  an  age 
of  violence,  after  slaying  a  comrade  in  a  broil,  in  unarmed  penitence  seeks  the 
presence  of  the  family  and  retainers  of  his  victim,  and  by  his  dignified  gentle¬ 
ness  awakens  the  admiration  of  those  already  mad  with  the  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance.  Another  example,  made  familiar  by  recent  translations  of  '  Frithiof’s 
Saga,’  the  Swedish  epic,  is  more  emphatic.  The  scene  is  a  battle.  Frithiof  is  in 
deadly  combat  with  Atle,  when  the  falchion  of  the  latter  breaks.  Throwing 
away  his  own  weapon,  he  says:  — 

Swordless  foeman’s  life 

Ne’er  dyed  this  gallant  blade. 

The  two  champions  now  close  in  mutual  clutch;  they  hug  like  bears,  says  the 
poet:  — 

’  Tis  o’er:  for  Frithiof’s  matchless  strength 
Has  felled  his  ponderous  size; 

And  ’neath  that  knee,  at  giant  length, 

Supine  the  Viking  lies. 

"  But  fails  my  sword,  thou  Berserk  swart!  ” 

The  voice  rang  far  and  wide, 

"  Its  point  should  pierce  thy  inmost  heart, 

Its  hilt  should  drink  the  tide.” 
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"  Be  free  to  lift  the  weaponed  hand,” 

Undaunted  Atle  spoke: 

”  Hence,  fearless  quest  thy  distant  brand! 

Thus  I  abide  the  stroke.” 

Frithiof  regains  his  sword,  intent  to  close  the  dread  debate,  while  his  ad¬ 
versary  awaits  the  stroke;  but  his  heart  responds  to  the  generous  courage  of 
his  foe  —  he  cannot  injure  one  who  has  shown  such  confidence  in  him:  — 

This  quelled  his  ire,  this  checked  his  arm, 

Outstretched  the  hand  of  peace. 


SOME  CHANGES  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

A  USPICIOUS  omens  from  the  past  and  the  present  cheer  us  for  the 
/A  future.  The  terrible  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  were  the  violent 
I  )V  rending  of  the  body  which  preceded  the  exorcism  of  the  fiend.  Since 
the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  the  world  has  not  witnessed  a  peace  so 
harmonious  and  enduring  as  that  which  now  blesses  the  Christian  nations. 
Great  questions  between  them,  fraught  with  strife,  and  in  another  age  sure 
heralds  of  war,  are  now  determined  by  mediation  or  arbitration.  Great  politi¬ 
cal  movements,  which  only  a  few  short  years  ago  must  have  led  to  forcible  re¬ 
bellion,  are  now  conducted  by  peaceful  discussion.  Literature,  the  press,  and 
various  societies,  all  join  in  the  holy  work  of  inculcating  good-will  to  man. 
The  spirit  of  humanity  now  pervades  the  best  writings,  whether  the  elevated 
philosophical  inquiries  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,’  the  ingenious  but  melan¬ 
choly  moralizings  of  the  '  Story  of  a  Feather,’  or  the  overflowing  raillery  of 
Punch.  Nor  can  the  breathing  thought  and  burning  word  of  poet  or  orator 
have  a  higher  inspiration.  Genius  is  never  so  Promethean  as  when  it  bears  the 
heavenly  fire  of  love  to  the  hearths  of  men. 

In  the  last  age,  Dr.  Johnson  uttered  the  detestable  sentiment  that  he  liked 
"  a  good  hater.”  The  man  of  this  age  must  say  that  he  likes  "  a  good  lover.” 
Thus  reversing  the  objects  of  regard,  he  follows  a  higher  wisdom  and  a  purer 
religion  than  the  renowned  moralist  knew.  He  recognizes  that  peculiar  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  destined  soon  to  become  the 
decisive  touchstone  of  all  human  institutions.  He  confesses  the  power  of 
love,  destined  to  enter  more  and  more  into  all  the  concerns  of  life.  And  as 
love  is  more  heavenly  than  hate,  so  must  its  influence  redound  more  to  the 
true  glory  of  man,  and  to  his  acceptance  with  God.  A  Christian  poet  • — • 
whose  few  verses  bear  him  with  unflagging  wing  on  his  immortal  flight  —  has 
joined  this  sentiment  with  prayer.  Thus  he  speaks  in  words  of  uncommon 
pathos  and  power:  — 
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He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Surely  the  ancient  law  of  hate  is  yielding  to  the  law  of  love.  It  is  seen  in 
the  manifold  labors  of  philanthropy,  and  in  the  voyages  of  charity.  It  is 
seen  in  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
for  the  poor,  for  the  outcast  —  in  the  generous  efforts  to  relieve  those  who 
are  in  prison — in  the  public  schools,  opening  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  all 
the  children  of  the  land.  It  is  seen  in  the  diffusive  amenities  of  social  life,  and 
in  the  increasing  fellowship  of  nations.  It  is  seen  in  the  rising  opposition  to 
slavery  and  to  war. 

There  are  yet  other  special  auguries  of  this  great  change,  auspicating,  in 
the  natural  progress  of  man,  the  abandonment  of  all  international  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war.  To  these  I  allude  briefly,  but  with  a  deep  conviction  of  their 
significance. 

Look  at  the  past,  and  observe  the  change  in  dress.  Down  to  a  period  quite 
recent,  the  sword  was  the  indispensable  companion  of  the  gentleman,  wher¬ 
ever  he  appeared,  whether  in  the  street  or  in  society;  but  he  would  be  thought 
a  madman  or  a  bully  who  should  wear  it  now.  At  an  earlier  period  the  armor 
of  complete  steel  was  the  habiliment  of  the  knight.  From  the  picturesque 
sketch  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  we  may  learn  the 
barbarous  constraint  of  this  costume: 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 

With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel; 

They  quitted  not  the  harness  bright, 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night; 

They  lay  down  to  rest 
With  corselet  laced, 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  they  drunk  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred. 

But  this  is  all  changed  now. 

Observe  also  the  change  in  architecture  and  in  domestic  life.  The  places 
once  chosen  for  castles  or  houses  were  in  savage,  inaccessible  retreats,  where  the 
massive  structure  was  reared,  destined  to  repel  attacks  and  to  inclose  its 
inhabitants.  Even  monasteries  and  churches  were  fortified,  and  girdled  by 
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towers,  ramparts,  and  ditches;  while  a  child  was  often  stationed  as  a  watch¬ 
man,  to  observe  what  passed  at  a  distance,  and  announce  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  The  homes  of  peaceful  citizens  in  towns  were  castellated,  often  without 
so  much  as  an  aperture  for  light  near  the  ground,  but  with  loop-holes  through 
which  the  shafts  of  the  crossbow  might  be  aimed.  From  a  letter  of  Margaret 
Paston,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII  of  England,  I  draw  a  curious  and  authentic 
illustration  of  the  armed  life  of  that  period.  Addressing  in  dutiful  phrase  her 
"  right  worshipful  husband,”  she  asks  him  to  procure  for  her  "  some  cross¬ 
bows  and  wyndacs  ”  (grappling  irons)  "  to  bind  them  with,  and  quarrels  ” 
(arrows  with  a  square  head) ,  also  "  two  or  three  short  pole-axes  to  keep  within 
doors  and  she  tells  her  absent  lord  of  the  preparations  made  apparently  by 
a  neighbor  —  "  great  ordnance  within  the  house;  bars  to  bar  the  door  cross¬ 
wise,  and  wickets  in  every  quarter  of  the  house  to  shoot  out  at,  both  with 
bows  and  hand-guns.”  Savages  could  hardly  live  in  greater  distrust  of  each 
other.  Let  now  the  poet  of  chivalry  describe  another  scene:  — 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeoman,  mail-clad  men, 

Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten; 

Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 

Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 

Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 

And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle-bow; 

A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall: 

Such  was  the  custom  at  Branksome  Hall. 

This  also  is  all  changed  now. 


FROM  '  THE  TRUE  GRANDEUR  OF  NATIONS  ’ 

Peroration  of  the  oration  delivered  in  Boston  July  4,  1845 

THAT  future  which  filled  the  lofty  visions  of  the  sages  and  bards  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  heralded 
by  the  evangelists  —  when  man,  in  happy  isles  or  in  a  new  paradise, 
shall  confess  the  loveliness  of  peace  —  may  be  secured  by  your  care;  if  not  for 
yourselves,  at  least  for  your  children.  Believe  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  can 
do  it.  The  true  golden  age  is  before  you,  not  behind  you.  If  man  has  been 
driven  once  from  paradise,  while  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  forbade  his 
return,  there  is  another  paradise,  even  on  earth,  which  he  may  form  for  himself, 
by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  the  kindly  virtues  of  life:  where 
the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  union  of  hearts;  and  joyous 
nature,  borrowing  prolific  charms  from  the  prevailing  harmony,  shall  spread 
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her  lap  with  unimagined  bounty,  and  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  jocund  spring, 
and  sweet  strains  borne  on  "  the  odoriferous  wing  of  gentle  gales,”  through 
valleys  of  delight,  more  pleasant  than  the  vale  of  Tempe,  richer  than  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  no  dragon  to  guard  its  golden  fruit. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  does  not  demand  this  work.  The  robber  con¬ 
querors  of  the  past,  from  their  fiery  sepulchers,  demand  it;  the  precious  blood 
of  millions  unjustly  shed  in  war,  crying  from  the  ground,  demands  it;  the 
voices  of  all  good  men  demand  it;  the  conscience  even  of  the  soldier  whispers, 
"  Peace.”  There  are  considerations,  springing  from  our  situation  and  condi¬ 
tion,  which  fervently  invite  us  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work.  Here  should  bend 
the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  land;  the  ambition  of  the  statesman;  the  efforts  of 
the  scholar;  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  press;  the  mild  persuasion  of  the 
sanctuary;  the  early  teachings  of  the  school.  Here,  in  ampler  ether  and  diviner 
air,  are  untried  fields  for  exalted  triumphs  more  truly  worthy  the  American 
name  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of  blood.  War  is  known  as  the  last  reason 
of  kings.  Let  it  be  no  reason  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  renounce,  and  throw  off 
forever,  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  any  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  As  those  standing  on  the  mountain-tops  first  discern  the  coming  beams 
of  morning,  let  us,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  liberal  institutions,  first  recog¬ 
nize  the  ascending  sun  of  a  new  era!  Lift  high  the  gates,  and  let  the  King  of 
Glory  in  —  the  King  of  true  Glory  —  of  Peace.  I  catch  the  last  words  of  music 
from  the  lips  of  innocence  and  beauty:  — 

And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory! 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  story,  that  there  was  at  least  one  spot, 
the  small  island  of  Delos,  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  kept  at  all  times  sacred 
from  war.  No  hostile  foot  ever  sought  to  press  this  kindly  soil;  and  the 
citizens  of  all  countries  here  met,  in  common  worship,  beneath  the  aegis 
of  inviolable  peace.  So  let  us  dedicate  our  beloved  country;  and  may  the  blessed 
consecration  be  felt,  in  all  parts,  everywhere  throughout  its  ample  domain! 
The  temple  of  honor  shall  be  surrounded,  here  at  last,  by  the  temple  of  con¬ 
cord,  that  it  may  never  more  be  entered  through  any  portal  of  war;  the  horn 
of  abundance  shall  overflow  at  its  gates;  the  angel  of  religion  shall  be  the 
guide  over  its  steps  of  flashing  adamant;  while  within  its  enraptured  courts, 
purged  of  violence  and  wrong,  Justice,  returned  to  the  earth  from  her  long 
exile  in  the  skies,  with  mighty  scales  for  nations  as  for  men,  shall  rear  her 
serene  and  majestic  front;  and  by  her  side,  greatest  of  all,  Charity,  sublime 
in  meekness,  hoping  all  and  enduring  all,  shall  divinely  temper  every  righteous 
decree,  and  with  words  of  infinite  cheer  shall  inspire  those  good  works  that 
cannot  vanish  away.  And  the  future  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  destined  to  uphold 
the  glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted  by  human  blood,  shall  be  "  the  first  in 
peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.” 
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But  while  seeking  these  blissful  glories  for  ourselves,  let  us  strive  to  extend 
them  to  other  lands.  Let  the  bugles  sound  the  truce  of  God  to  the  whole  world 
forever.  Let  the  selfish  boast  of  the  Spartan  women  become  the  grand  chorus 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  camp.  Let  the 
iron  belt  of  martial  music  which  now  encompasses  the  earth,  be  exchanged  for 
the  golden  cestus  of  peace,  clothing  all  with  celestial  beauty.  History  dwells 
with  fondness  on  the  reverent  homage  that  was  bestowed,  by  massacring  sol¬ 
diers,  upon  the  spot  occupied  by  the  sepulcher  of  the  Lord.  Vain  man!  to 
restrain  his  regard  to  a  few  feet  of  sacred  mold!  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepul¬ 
cher  of  the  Lord;  nor  can  any  righteous  man  profane  any  part  thereof.  Let  us 
recognize  this  truth,  and  now,  on  this  Sabbath  of  our  country,  lay  a  new  stone 
in  the  grand  temple  of  universal  peace,  whose  dome  shall  be  as  lofty  as  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  earth  itself. 


SPIRIT  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE 

From  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  of  1846,  entitled  'The  Scholar,  the  Jurist, 
the  Artist,  the  Philanthropist  ’ 

THE  classics  possess  a  peculiar  charm  as  the  models  —  I  might  almost 
say  the  masters  —  of  composition  and  thought  in  all  ages.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  august  teachers  of  mankind,  we  are  filled 
with  conflicting  emotions.  They  are  the  early  voice  of  the  world,  better  remem¬ 
bered  and  more  cherished  still  than  all  the  intermediate  words  that  have  been 
uttered  —  as  the  language  of  childhood  still  haunts  us,  when  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  later  years  have  been  effaced  from  the  mind.  But  they  show  with  un¬ 
welcome  frequency  the  tokens  of  the  world’s  childhood,  before  passion  had 
yielded  to  the  sway  of  reason  and  the  affections.  They  want  the  highest  charm 
of  purity,  of  righteousness,  of  elevated  sentiments,  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
It  is  not  in  the  frigid  philosophy  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy  that  we  are 
to  seek  these;  not  in  the  marvelous  teachings  of  Socrates,  as  they  come  mended 
by  the  mellifluous  words  of  Plato;  not  in  the  resounding  line  of  Homer,  on 
whose  inspiring  tale  of  blood  Alexander  pillowed  his  head;  not  in  the  ani¬ 
mated  strain  of  Pindar,  where  virtue  is  pictured  in  the  successful  strife  of  an 
athlete  at  the  Isthmian  games;  not  in  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  dark  with 
self-love  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance;  not  in  the  fitful  philosophy  and  intem¬ 
perate  eloquence  of  Tully;  not  in  the  genial  libertinism  of  Horace,  or  the 
stately  atheism  of  Lucretius.  No:  these  must  not  be  our  masters;  in  none  of 
these  are  we  to  seek  the  way  of  life.  For  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  spirit  of 
these  writers  has  been  engaged  in  constant  contest  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  with  those  two  sublime  commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  The  strife  is  still  pending.  Heathenism,  which  has  possessed 
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itself  of  such  siren  forms,  is  not  yet  exorcised.  It  still  tempts  the  young,  con¬ 
trols  the  affairs  of  active  life,  and  haunts  the  meditations  of  age. 

Our  own  productions,  though  they  may  yield  to  those  of  the  ancients  in  the 
arrangement  of  ideas,  in  method,  in  beauty  of  form,  and  in  freshness  of 
illustration,  are  far  superior  in  the  truth,  delicacy,  and  elevation  of  their  sen¬ 
timents  —  above  all,  in  the  benign  recognition  of  that  peculiar  Christian  rev¬ 
elation,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  How  vain  are  eloquence  and  poetry, 
compared  with  this  heaven-descended  truth!  Put  in  one  scale  that  simple 
utterance,  and  in  the  other  all  the  lore  of  antiquity,  with  all  its  accumulating 
glosses  and  commentaries,  and  the  last  will  be  light  and  trivial  in  the  balance. 
Greek  poetry  has  been  likened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  she  sits  in  the 
rich,  symmetrical  crown  of  the  palm-tree,  trilling  her  thick-warbled  notes, 
but  even  this  is  less  sweet  and  tender  than  those  words  of  charity  to  our 
"  neighbor,”  remote  or  near,  which  are  inspired  by  Christian  love. 


EMERSON  said  of  Phillips  that  he  was  the  best  orator  in  America,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  spoken  every  day  for  fourteen  years.  What  Emerson 
meant  was,  that  immense  practice  was  the  secret  of  Phillip’s  supremacy. 
It  was  one  secret;  but  not,  I  think,  the  secret.  He  was  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  the  orator  is  born,  not  made.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  de¬ 
livered  a  better  speech  than  his  first,  at  that  memorable  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall  on  the  murder  of  Lovejoy.  The  germ  of  all  his  oratory  lies  there;  the 
methods  which  he  followed  all  his  life  he  adopted,  instinctively  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  that  critical  instant  of  his  life.  He  had  not  meant  to  speak.  He 
went  up  to  Faneuil  Hall  in  the  state  which  is  called  unprepared  —  that  is  to 
say,  his  preparation  consisted  in  years  of  thought  and  study,  in  a  profound 
moral  sense,  in  the  possession  of  an  imaginative  and  oratorical  genius  and  of  a 
diction  which  for  his  purpose  was  nearly  perfect.  It  was  the  speech  of  Austin, 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  his  invective  upon  Lovejoy,  which  brought  Phillips  from  the  floor  to 
the  platform.  I  quote  once  more  the  famous  sentence  —  "  Sir,  when  I  heard 
the  Attorney-General  place  the  murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side  with  Otis 
and  Hancock,  with  Quincy  and  Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured  lips  would 
have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the  recreant  American,  the  slanderer  of  the 
dead.”  I  asked  Phillips,  with  whom  I  often  talked  over  his  speeches  and  his 
life,  whether  the  image  was  thought  out  beforehand.  "  Oh  no,”  he  answered: 
"  it  was  the  portraits  themselves  which  suggested  it  as  I  spoke.” 

The  answer  covers  much.  For  this  austere  and  irreconcilable  enthusiast, 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyr  in  his  veins,  was  in  oratory  a  pure  opportunist. 
He  was  a  general  who  went  into  battle  with  a  force  of  all  arms,  but  used 
infantry  or  artillery  or  cavalry  as  each  seemed  most  apt  to  the  moment.  He 
formed  his  plan,  as  Napoleon  did,  on  the  field  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
For  Phillips  —  and  the  fact  is  vital  to  all  criticism  of  his  oratory  —  spoke  al¬ 
most  always,  during  twenty-five  years  of  his  oratorical  life,  to  a  hostile  audi¬ 
ence.  His  audiences  were  often  mobs;  they  often  sought  to  drive  him  from 
the  platform,  sometimes  to  kill  him.  He  needed  all  his  resources  merely  to 
hold  his  ground  and  to  get  a  hearing.  You  cannot  compare  oratory  in  those 
circumstances  with  oratory  in  a  dress  debate,  or  even  with  the  oratory  of  a  great 
parliamentary  contest.  On  this  last  has  often  hung,  no  doubt,  the  life  of  a 
ministry.  On  Phillips’  mastery  over  his  hearers  depended  sometimes  his  own 
life,  sometimes  that  of  the  antislavery  cause  —  with  which,  as  we  now  all  see 
and  as  then  hardly  anybody  saw,  was  bound  up  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was, 
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in  my  judgment,  the  oratory  of  Phillips  which  insured  the  maintenance  of 
that  great  antislavery  struggle  during  the  last  ten  years  or  more  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  War.  His  oratory  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  that  —  to  its 
object  as  well  as  to  its  rhetorical  qualities.  He  had  and  kept  the  ear  of  the 
people.  To  have  silenced  that  silver  trumpet  would  have  been  to  wreck  the 
cause.  I  speak  of  the  abolitionist  cause  by  itself  —  that  which  relied  solely 
on  moral  forces  and  stood  completely  outside  of  politics. 

Yet  Phillips  never  made  a  concession.  There  was  no  art  of  speech  he  would 
not  employ  to  win  the  attention  of  his  audience.  But  he  never  softened  an 
invective  or  compromised  the  clear  logic  of  his  statement  in  order  to  divert 
the  hostility  which  confronted  him.  He  would  coax,  cajole,  ridicule,  trans¬ 
pierce,  or  overwhelm  an  opponent,  but  never  yielded  a  jot  in  principle.  I  have 
known  him  try  all  means  to  conciliate  and  then  all  means  to  crush,  all  within 
a  few  minutes.  He  had  the  art  of  so  exciting  curiosity,  that  a  raging  mob  which 
half  caught  the  first  half  of  a  sentence  would  still  its  own  tumult  in  order  to 
hear  what  was  coming  next.  He  shrank  from  no  danger:  on  his  unfailing  cool 
courage  and  self-possession  rested  half  the  orator’s  power.  When  in  Faneuil 
Hall  he  called  the  Attorney-General  recreant,  there  were  cries  "  Take  that 
back!  ”  and  a  tumult.  "  Fellow-citizens,”  answered  the  young  Bostonian,  "  I 
cannot  take  back  my  words.”  It  was  the  motto  of  his  whole  career.  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  April  21,  1861,  he  was  to  speak  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston 
for  the  War.  Against  his  habit,  he  wrote  out  his  speech  —  it  was  a  turning- 
point  in  his  history  as  orator  and  as  abolitionist.  He  read  me  the  speech,  which 
began:  "  Many  times  this  winter,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have  counseled  peace  — 
urged  as  well  as  I  know  how  the  expediency  of  acknowledging  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  the  peaceful  separation  of  these  thirty-four  states.  One  of 
the  journals  announces  to  you  that  I  come  here  this  morning  to  retract  those 
opinions.  No,  not  one  of  them.”  Those  were  days  of  flame  and  fire,  and  I 
said  to  Phillips  that  they  would  never  let  him  get  farther.  "  Well,”  he  answered, 
"  if  I  cannot  say  that  I  will  say  nothing.”  And  he  read  on.  "  I  need 
them  all  —  every  word  I  have  spoken  this  winter,  every  act  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  my  life,  to  make  the  welcome  I  give  this  war  hearty  and  hot.” 
The  result  justified  his  gallantry.  The  low  murmurs  which  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  provoked  were  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  passionate  cheers  which 
followed. 

There  is,  unhappily,  no  adequate  record  of  his  speeches;  as  there  is  none 
of  the  speeches  of  any  orator  of  the  first  order,  except  where  they  were  written 
out  like  those  of  the  great  Greek,  or  written  and  rewritten  like  his  Roman 
rival’s  or  like  Burke’s  —  or  unless,  like  those  of  the  great  English  orators  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  fully  reported  at  the  time.  Phillips  was  never 
thought  worth  reporting  till  late  in  life.  He  was  of  the  minority;  and  then  as 
now,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in  this  country  was  oppressive  and  relentless. 
They  meant  to  keep  him  in  obscurity:  it  was  the  sun  of  his  genius  which  burst 
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through  the  mists  and  darkness  which  enveloped  him.  Traditions  still  fresh  tell 
you  of  the  beauty  of  Phillips’  presence  on  the  platform,  of  his  incomparable 
charms  of  manner  and  voice,  of  his  persuasiveness,  and  much  else.  But  oratory, 
save  under  such  conditions  as  I  mentioned  above,  is  evanescent.  That  of 
Phillips  did  its  work:  it  is  the  eulogy  he  would  value  most.  There  was  in 
him  the  poet.  He  had  in  abounding  measure  the  sympathies  without  which 
no  oratory,  be  its  other  qualities  what  they  may,  carries  an  audience  captive. 
He  put  himself  instantly  on  easy  terms  with  those  before  him.  He  could  be 
colloquial  and  familiar,  he  delighted  in  repartee  —  in  which  he  never  found 
his  equal  —  the  next  moment  he  was  among  the  clouds,  and  on  the  just  and 
unjust  alike  descended  a  rain  of  eloquence,  beneath  which  sprang  forth  those 
seeds  of  virtue  and  moral  faith  and  religious  hatred  of  wrong  which  presently 
covered  the  land. 

There  was  much  of  the  Greek  in  him:  the  sense  of  ordered  beauty  and  of 
art.  He  had  culture;  the  fire  of  true  patriotism;  serenity  of  mind.  Not  a  speech 
in  which  those  high  qualities  are  not  visible.  They  were  still  more  evident  as 
you  heard  him;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  symmetrical  quality  of  mind  and 
speech  which  is  almost  the  rarest  in  modern  oratory  or  modern  life.  He  had 
indomitable  good  nature  on  the  platform.  The  hard  things  he  said  about  men 
had  no  root  in  his  heart;  they  were  meant  to  fasten  attention  not  on  the  sin 
only,  which  is  abstract,  but  on  the  sinner.  Intellectually  a  Greek,  his  moral 
nature  was  Hebraic,  and  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inwrought 
in  his  oratory.  But  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face  while  the  lightnings  flashed. 
The  authority  with  which  he  spoke  was  due  largely  to  this  coolness;  but  it  is 
idle  to  ascribe  it  to  any  one  trait,  and  to  seek  for  the  sources  of  it  in  mere  rhet¬ 
oric  or  mere  culture.  The  true  source  of  it  was  the  whole  man. 

George  W.  Smalley 

Biographical  Note  —  Wendell  Phillips  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  November  29,  1811;  a  son  of  the  city’s  first  mayor,  and  allied  to  the 
state’s  best  blood  and  brains.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1831,  and 
from  its  Law  School  in  1833.  A  year  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
career  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  public  orator,  however,  began  early,  and  almost 
uninterruptedly  engaged  him  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His  denunciatory 
speech  on  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  in  1837,  may  be  reckoned  the  opening  of 
his  platform  career.  His  "  great  speeches  ”  followed  each  other  rapidly.  He 
threw  himself  fervently  into  the  Abolition  movement,  and  succeeded  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  as  president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  1865.  His  con¬ 
tinuous  tours  as  a  lecturer  occupied  all  his  later  years.  He  died  February  2, 
1884. 
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THE  HERO  OF  HAITI 

From  '  Toussaint  POuverture,’  a  lecture  delivered  in  1861 

THIS  is  what  Edward  Everett  calls  the  Insurrection  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
bore  for  its  motto  on  one  side  of  its  banner,  "  Long  live  the  King 
and  on  the  other,  "We  claim  the  Old  Laws.”  Singular  mottoes  for  a 
rebellion.  In  fact,  it  was  the  posse  comitatus;  it  was  the  only  French  army  on 
the  island;  it  was  the  only  force  that  had  a  right  to  bear  arms:  and  what  it 
undertook  it  achieved.  It  put  Blanchelande  in  his  seat;  it  put  the  island  be¬ 
neath  his  rule.  When  it  was  done,  the  blacks  said  to  the  governor  they  had  cre¬ 
ated,  "  Now  grant  us  one  day  in  seven;  give  us  one  day’s  labor;  we  will  buy 
another,  and  with  the  two  buy  a  third  ”  —  the  favorite  method  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  Like  the  Blanchelande  of  five  years  before,  he  refused.  He 
said,  "  Disarm!  Disperse!  ”  and  the  blacks  answered,  "  The  right  hand  that  has 
saved  you,  the  right  hand  that  has  saved,  the  island  for  the  Bourbons,  may 
perchance  clutch  some  of  our  own  rights  ”;  and  they  stood  still.  This  is  the 
first  insurrection,  if  any  such  there  were  in  St.  Domingo  —  the  first  determined 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  having  saved  the  government,  to  save 
himself.  .  .  . 

At  such  a  moment  Toussaint  POuverture  appeared. 

He  had  been  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  the  north  of  the  island  —  an 
unmixed  negro  —  his  father  stolen  from  Africa.  If  anything,  therefore,  that 
I  say  of  him  tonight  moves  your  admiration,  remember,  the  black  race  claims 
it  all  —  we  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  it.  He  was  fifty  years  old  at  this  time.  An  old 
negro  had  taught  him  to  read.  His  favorite  books  were  Epictetus,  Raynal, 
military  memoirs,  Plutarch.  In  the  woods  he  learned  some  of  the  qualities  of 
herbs;  and  was  village  doctor.  On  the  estate,  the  highest  place  he  ever  reached 
was  that  of  coachman.  At  fifty  he  joined  the  army  as  physician.  Before  he 
went,  he  placed  his  master  and  mistress  on  shipboard,  freighted  the  vessel  with 
a  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  sent  them  to  Baltimore;  and  never  afterward 
did  he  forget  to  send  them,  year  by  year,  ample  means  of  support.  And  I  might 
add,  that  of  all  the  leading  negro  generals,  each  one  saved  the  man  under 
whose  roof  he  was  born,  and  protected  the  family. 

Let  me  add  another  thing.  If  I  stood  here  tonight  to  tell  the  story  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  I  should  take  it  from  the  lips  of  Frenchmen,  who  find  no  language 
rich  enough  to  paint  the  great  captain  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Were  I  here 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  Washington,  I  should  take  it  from  your  hearts  —  you, 
who  think  no  marble  white  enough  on  which  to  carve  the  name  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  I  am  about  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  negro  who  has  left  hardly 
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one  written  line.  I  am  to  glean  it  from  the  reluctant  testimony  of  Britons, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards  —  men  who  despised  him  as  a  negro  and  a  slave,  and 
hated  him  because  he  had  beaten  them  in  many  a  battle.  All  the  materials  for 
his  biography  are  from  the  lips  of  his  enemies. 

The  second  story  told  of  him  is  this:  About  the  time  he  reached  the  camp, 
the  army  had  been  subjected  to  two  insults.  First  their  commissioners,  sum¬ 
moned  to  meet  the  French  Committee,  were  ignominiously  and  insultingly  dis¬ 
missed;  and  when  afterward  Francois,  their  general,  was  summoned  to  a  second 
conference,  and  went  to  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  officers,  a  young 
lieutenant,  who  had  known  him  as  a  slave,  angered  at  seeing  him  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  an  officer,  raised  his  riding-whip  and  struck  him  over  the  shoulders. 
If  he  had  been  the  savage  which  the  negro  is  painted  to  us,  he  had  only  to 
breathe  the  insult  to  his  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  and  they  would  have 
trodden  out  the  Frenchmen  in  blood.  But  the  indignant  chief  rode  back  in 
silence  to  his  tent,  and  it  was  twenty-four  hours  before  his  troops  heard  of  this 
insult  to  their  general.  Then  the  word  went  forth,  "  Death  to  every  white 
man!  ”  They  had  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Ranged  in  front  of  the  camp,  they 
were  about  to  be  shot.  Toussaint,  who  had  a  vein  of  religious  fanaticism,  like 
most  great  leaders  —  like  Mohammed,  like  Napoleon,  like  Cromwell,  like 
John  Brown,  he  could  preach  as  well  as  fight  —  mounting  a  hillock,  and 
getting  the  ear  of  the  crowd,  exclaimed:  "  Brothers,  this  blood  will  not  wipe 
out  the  insult  to  our  chief;  only  the  blood  in  yonder  French  camp  can  wipe  it 
out.  To  shed  that  is  courage;  to  shed  this  is  cowardice  and  cruelty  besides  ”  — 
and  he  saved  fifteen  hundred  lives. 

I  cannot  stop  to  give  in  detail  every  one  of  his  efforts.  This  was  in  1793. 
Leap  with  me  over  seven  years;  come  to  1800:  what  has  he  achieved?  He  has 
driven  the  Spaniard  back  into  his  own  cities,  conquered  him  there,  and  put 
the  French  banner  over  every  Spanish  town;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  almost 
the  last,  the  island  obeys  one  law.  He  has  put  the  mulatto  under  his  feet.  He 
has  attacked  Maitland,  defeated  him  in  pitched  battles,  and  permitted  him  to 
retreat  to  Jamaica;  and  when  the  French  army  rose  upon  Laveaux,  their  gen¬ 
eral,  and  put  him  in  chains,  Toussaint  defeated  them,  took  Laveaux  out  of 
prison,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  The  grateful  French  in  re¬ 
turn  named  him  general-in-chief.  <-r  Cet  homme  fait  I’ouverture  partout,”  said 
one  [This  man  makes  an  opening  everywhere] ;  hence  his  soldiers  named  him 
"  L’Ouverture,”  the  opening. 

This  was  the  work  of  seven  years.  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  find  some¬ 
thing  to  measure  him  by.  You  remember  Macaulay  says,  comparing  Cromwell 
with  Napoleon,  that  Cromwell  showed  the  greater  military  genius,  if  we 
consider  that  he  never  saw  an  army  till  he  was  forty;  while  Napoleon  was 
educated  from  a  boy  in  the  best  military  schools  in  Europe.  Cromwell  manu¬ 
factured  his  own  army;  Napoleon  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  best  troops  Europe  ever  saw.  They  were  both  successful; 
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but,  says  Macaulay,  with  such  disadvantages  the  Englishman  showed  the 
greater  genius.  Whether  you  allow  the  inference  or  not,  you  will  at  least 
grant  that  it  is  a  fair  mode  of  measurement.  Apply  it  to  Toussaint.  Cromwell 
never  saw  an  army  till  he  was  forty:  this  man  never  saw  a  soldier  till  he 
was  fifty.  Cromwell  manufactured  his  own  army  —  out  of  what?  Englishmen, 
the  best  blood  in  Europe;  out  of  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen,  the  best 
blood  of  the  island.  And  with  it  he  conquered  —  what?  Englishmen,  their 
equals.  This  man  manufactured  his  army  —  out  of  what?  Out  of  what  you  call 
the  despicable  race  of  negroes,  debased,,  demoralized  by  two  hundred  years  of 
slavery,  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  imported  into  the  island  within  four 
years,  unable  to  speak  a  dialect  intelligible  even  to  each  other.  Yet  out  of 
this  mixed,  and  as  you  say,  despicable  mass,  he  forged  a  thunderbolt  and 
hurled  it  at  —  what?  At  the  proudest  blood  in  Europe,  the  Spaniard,  and 
sent  him  home  conquered;  at  the  most  warlike  blood  in  Europe,  the  French, 
and  put  them  under  his  feet;  at  the  pluckiest  blood  in  Europe,  the  English, 
and  they  skulked  home  to  Jamaica.  Now  if  Cromwell  was  a  general,  at  least 
this  man  was  a  soldier.  I  know  it  was  a  small  territory;  it  was  not  as  large 
as  the  continent:  but  it  was  as  large  as  that  Attica,  which  with  Athens  for  a 
capital  has  filled  the  earth  with  its  fame  for  two  thousand  years.  We  measure 
genius  by  quality,  not  by  quantity. 

Further  —  Cromwell  was  only  a  soldier;  his  fame  stops  there.  Not  one 
line  in  the  statute-book  of  Britain  can  be  traced  to  Cromwell;  not  one 
step  in  the  social  life  of  England  finds  its  motive  power  in  his  brain. 
The  State  he  founded  went  down  with  him  to  his  grave.  But  this  man  no 
sooner  put  his  hand  on  the  helm  of  State  than  the  ship  steadied  with  an  up¬ 
right  keel,  and  he  began  to  evince  a  statesmanship  as  marvelous  as  his  military 
genius.  History  says  that  the  most  statesmanlike  act  of  Napoleon  was  his  proc¬ 
lamation  of  1802,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when,  believing  that  the  indelible 
loyalty  of  a  native-born  heart  is  always  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found 
an  empire,  he  said:  "  Frenchmen,  come  home.  I  pardon  the  crimes  of  the  last 
twelve  years;  I  blot  out  its  parties;  I  found  my  throne  on  the  hearts  of  all 
Frenchmen  ”  —  and  twelve  years  of  unclouded  success  showed  how  wisely 
he  judged.  That  was  in  1802.  In  1800  this  negro  made  a  proclamation;  it 
runs  thus:  "  Sons  of  St.  Domingo,  come  home.  We  never  meant  to  take  your 
houses  or  your  lands.  The  negro  only  asked  that  liberty  which  God  gave  him. 
Your  houses  wait  for  you;  your  lands  are  ready;  come  and  cultivate  them  ”  — 
and  from  Madrid  and  Paris,  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  the  emigrant 
planters  crowded  home  to  enjoy  their  estates,  under  the  pledged  word,  that 
was  never  broken,  of  a  victorious  slave. 

Again,  Carlyle  has  said,  "  The  natural  king  is  one  who  melts  all  wills  into 
his  own.”  At  this  moment  he  turned  to  his  armies  —  poor,  ill-clad,  and  half- 
starved —  and  said  to  them:  "  Go  back  and  work  on  these  estates  you  have 
conquered;  for  an  empire  can  be  founded  only  on  order  and  industry,  and  you 
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can  learn  these  virtues  only  there.”  And  they  went.  The  French  admiral,  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  said  that  in  a  week  his  army  melted  back  into  peasants. 

It  was  1800.  The  world  waited  fifty  years  before,  in  1846,  Robert  Peel 
dared  to  venture,  as  a  matter  of  practical  statesmanship,  the  theory  of  free 
trade.  Adam  Smith  theorized,  the  French  statesmen  dreamed,  but  no  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs  had  ever  dared  to  risk  it  as  a  practical  measure.  Europe 
waited  till  1846  before  the  most  practical  intellect  in  the  world,  the  English, 
adopted  the  great  economic  formula  of  unfettered  trade.  But  in  1800  this 
black,  with  the  instinct  of  statesmanship,  said  to  the  committee  who  were  draft¬ 
ing  for  him  a  constitution:  "  Put  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  commerce  that 
the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  are  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world.”  With  lofty  in¬ 
difference  to  race,  superior  to  all  envy  or  prejudice,  Toussaint  had  formed  this 
committee  of  eight  white  proprietors  and  one  mulatto  —  not  a  soldier  nor  a 
negro  on  the  list;  although  Haitian  history  proves  that  with  the  exception  of 
Rigaud,  the  rarest  genius  has  always  been  shown  by  pure  negroes. 

Again,  it  was  1800,  at  a  time  when  England  was  poisoned  on  every  page 
of  her  statute-book  with  religious  intolerance,  when  a  man  could  not  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  without  taking  an  Episcopal  communion,  when  every 
state  in  the  Union  except  Rhode  Island  was  full  of  the  intensest  religious 
bigotry.  This  man  was  a  negro.  You  say  that  is  a  superstitious  blood.  He  was 
uneducated.  You  say  that  makes  a  man  narrow-minded.  He  was  a  Catholic. 
Many  say  that  is  but  another  name  for  intolerance.  And  yet  —  negro,  Catholic, 
slave  —  he  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Roger  Williams,  and  said  to  his  com¬ 
mittee:  "  Make  it  the  first  line  of  my  Constitution  that  I  know  no  difference 
between  religious  beliefs.” 

Now,  blue-eyed  Saxon,  proud  of  your  race,  go  back  with  me  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century,  and  select  what  statesman  you  please.  Let  him  be 
either  American  or  European;  let  him  have  a  brain  the  result  of  six  generations 
of  culture;  let  him  have  the  ripest  training  of  university  routine;  let  him  add 
to  it  the  better  education  of  practical  life;  crown  his  temples  with  the  silver 
of  seventy  years  —  and  show  me  the  man  of  Saxon  lineage  for  whom  his 
most  sanguine  admirer  will  wreathe  a  laurel  rich  as  embittered  foes  have  placed 
on  the  brow  of  this  negro:  rare  military  skill,  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  content  to  blot  out  all  party  distinctions  and  trust  a  state  to  the  blood 
of  its  sons  —  anticipating  Sir  Robert  Peel  fifty  years,  and  taking  his  station  by 
the  side  of  Roger  Williams,  before  any  Englishman  or  American  had  won 
the  right;  —  and  yet  this  is  the  record  which  the  history  of  rival  states  makes 
up  for  this  inspired  black  of  St.  Domingo. 

It  was  1801.  The  Frenchmen  who  lingered  on  the  island  described  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  order  as  almost  incredible.  You  might  trust  a  child  with  a  bag  of 
gold  to  go  from  Samana  to  Port-au-Prince  without  risk.  Peace  was  in  every 
household;  the  valleys  laughed  with  fertility;  culture  climbed  the  mountains; 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  represented  in  its  harbors.  At  this  time 
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Europe  concluded  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  Napoleon  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  of  France.  He  glanced  his  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen  reduced  Cayenne  and  Martinique  back  into  chains.  He  then 
said  to  his  Council,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  St.  Domingo?  ”  The  slaveholders 
said,  "  Give  it  to  us.”  Napoleon  turned  to  the  Abbe  Gregoire:  "  What  is  your 
opinion?  ”  "  I  think  those  men  would  change  their  opinions  if  they  changed 
their  skins.”  Colonel  Vincent,  who  had  been  private  secretary  to  Toussaint, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  said:  "  Sire,  leave  it  alone:  it  is  the 
happiest  spot  in  your  dominions;  God  raised  this  man  to  govern;  races  melt 
under  his  hand.  He  saved  you  this  island;  for  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  when  the  Republic  could  not  have  lifted  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  George  III 
offered  him  any  title  and  any  revenue  if  he  would  hold  the  island  under  the 
British  crown.  He  refused,  and  saved  it  for  France.”  Napoleon  turned  away 
from  his  Council,  and  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  I  have  sixty  thousand  idle 
troops:  I  must  find  them  something  to  do.”  He  meant  to  say,  "  I  am  about 
to  seize  the  crown;  I  dare  not  do  it  in  the  face  of  sixty  thousand  republican 
soldiers:  I  must  give  them  work  at  a  distance  to  do.”  The  gossip  of  Paris 
gives  another  reason  for  his  expedition  against  St.  Domingo.  It  is  said  that 
the  satirists  of  Paris  had  christened  Toussaint  the  Black  Napoleon;  and 
Bonaparte  hated  his  black  shadow.  Toussaint  had  unfortunately  once  ad¬ 
dressed  him  a  letter,  "  The  first  of  the  blacks  to  the  first  of  the  whites.”  He 
did  not  like  the  comparison.  You  would  think  it  too  slight  a  motive.  But 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  present  Napoleon,  that  when  the  epigrammatists 
of  Paris  christened  his  wasteful  and  tasteless  expense  at  Versailles  Soulou- 
querie,  from  the  name  of  Soulouque,  the  Black  Emperor,  he  deigned  to  issue 
a  specific  order  forbidding  the  use  of  the  word.  The  Napoleon  blood  is  very 
sensitive.  So  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush  Toussaint,  from  one  motive  or 
another;  from  the  prompting  of  ambition,  or  dislike  of  this  resemblance  — 
which  was  very  close.  If  either  imitated  the  other,  it  must  have  been  the  white, 
since  the  negro  preceded  him  several  years.  They  were  very  much  alike,  and 
they  were  very  French  —  French  even  in  vanity,  common  to  both.  You  re¬ 
member  Bonaparte’s  vainglorious  words  to  his  soldiers  at  the  Pyramids: 
"  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  us.”  In  the  same  mood,  Toussaint  said 
to  the  French  captain  who  urged  him  to  go  to  France  in  his  frigate,  "  Sir, 
your  ship  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  me.” 

Napoleon,  you  know,  could  never  bear  the  military  uniform.  He  hated  the 
restraint  of  his  rank;  he  loved  to  put  on  the  gray  coat  of  the  Little  Corporal, 
and  wander  in  the  camp.  Toussaint  also  never  could  bear  a  uniform.  He  wore 
a  plain  coat,  and  often  the  yellow  Madras  handkerchief  of  the  slaves.  A 
French  lieutenant  once  called  him  a  maggot  in  a  yellow  handkerchief. 
Toussaint  took  him  prisoner  next  day,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  mother. 
Like  Napoleon,  he  could  fast  many  days;  could  dictate  to  three  secretaries  at 
once;  could  wear  out  four  or  five  horses.  Like  Napoleon,  no  man  ever  divined 
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his  purpose  or  penetrated  his  plan.  He  was  only  a  negro;  and  so  in  him  they 
called  it  hypocrisy.  In  Bonaparte  we  style  it  diplomacy.  For  instance,  three  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  assassinate  him  all  failed,  from  not  firing  at  the  right  spot.  If 
they  thought  he  was  in  the  north  in  a  carriage,  he  would  be  in  the  south  on 
horseback;  if  they  thought  he  was  in  the  city  in  a  house,  he  would  be  in  the 
field  in  a  tent.  They  once  riddled  his  carriage  with  bullets;  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back  on  the  other  side.  The  seven  Frenchmen  who  did  it  were  arrested.  They 
expected  to  be  shot.  The  next  day  was  some  saint’s  day;  he  ordered  them  to  be 
placed  before  the  high  altar,  and  when  the  priest  reached  the  prayer  for  for¬ 
giveness,  came  down  from  his  high  seat,  repeated  it  with  him,  and  permitted 
them  to  go  unpunished.  He  had  that  wit  common  to  all  great  commanders, 
which  makes  its  way  in  a  camp.  His  soldiers  getting  disheartened,  he  filled  a 
large  vase  with  powder,  and  scattering  six  grains  of  rice  in  it,  shook  them  up, 
and  said:  "  See,  there  is  the  white,  there  is  the  black;  what  are  you  afraid  of?  ” 
So  when  people  came  to  him  in  great  numbers  for  office,  as  it  is  reported  they 
do  sometimes  even  in  Washington,  he  learned  the  first  words  of  a  Catholic 
prayer  in  Latin,  and  repeating  it,  would  say,  "  Do  you  understand  that?  ”  — 
"  No,  sir.”  —  "  What!  want  an  office,  and  not  know  Latin?  Go  home  and 
learn  it!  ” 

Then  again,  like  Napoleon  —  like  genius  always  —  he  had  confidence  in 
his  power  to  rule  men.  You  remember  when  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba, 
and  Louis  XVIII  sent  an  army  against  him,  Bonaparte  descended  from  his 
carriage,  opened  his  coat,  offering  his  breast  to  their  muskets,  and  saying, 
"  Frenchmen,  it  is  the  Emperor!  ”  and  they  ranged  themselves  behind  him,  his 
soldiers,  shouting  "  Vive  l’Empereur!  ”  That  was  in  1815.  Twelve  years  before, 
Toussaint,  finding  that  four  of  his  regiments  had  deserted  and  gone  to  Leclerc, 
drew  his  sword,  flung  it  on  the  grass,  went  across  the  field  to  them,  folded  his 
arms,  and  said,  "  Children,  can  you  point  a  bayonet  at  me?  ”  The  blacks  fell 
on  their  knees  praying  his  pardon.  His  bitterest  enemies  watched  him,  and 
none  of  them  charged  him  with  love  of  money,  sensuality,  or  cruel  use  of 
power.  The  only  instance  in  which  his  sternest  critic  has  charged  him  with 
severity  is  this:  During  a  tumult,  a  few  white  proprietors  who  had  returned, 
trusting  his  proclamation,  were  killed.  His  nephew,  General  Moise,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  indecision  in  quelling  the  riot.  He  assembled  a  court-martial,  and  on 
its  verdict  ordered  his  own  nephew  to  be  shot,  sternly  Roman  in  thus  keeping 
his  promise  of  protection  to  the  whites.  Above  the  lust  of  gold,  pure  in  private 
life,  generous  in  the  use  of  his  power  —  it  was  against  such  a  man  that  Na¬ 
poleon  sent  his  army,  giving  to  General  Leclerc,  the  husband  of  his  beautiful 
sister  Pauline,  thirty  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  with  orders  to  reintroduce 
slavery.  Among  these  soldiers  came  all  of  Toussaint’s  old  mulatto  rivals 
and  foes. 

Holland  lent  sixty  ships.  England  promised  by  special  message  to  be  neutral; 
and  you  know  neutrality  means  sneering  at  freedom,  and  sending  arms  to 
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tyrants.  England  promised  neutrality,  and  the  black  looked  out  on  the  whole 
civilized  world  marshaled  against  him.  America,  full  of  slaves,  of  course  was 
hostile.  Only  the  Yankee  sold  him  poor  muskets  at  a  very  high  price.  Mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  and  riding  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  Samana,  he  looked 
out  on  a  sight  such  as  no  native  had  ever  seen  before.  Sixty  ships  of  the  line, 
crowded  by  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe,  rounded  the  point.  They  were  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  never  yet  met  an  equal;  whose  tread,  like  Caesar’s,  had  shaken 
Europe  —  soldiers  who  had  scaled  the  Pyramids,  and  planted  the  French 
banners  on  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  looked  a  moment,  counted  the  flotilla,  let 
the  reins  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  turning  to  Christophe,  exclaimed: 
"  All  France  is  come  to  Haiti:  they  can  only  come  to  make  us  slaves;  and  we 
are  lost!  ”  He  then  recognized  the  only  mistake  of  his  life  —  his  confidence  in 
Bonaparte,  which  had  led  him  to  disband  his  army. 

Returning  to  the  hills,  he  issued  the  only  proclamation  which  bears  his 
name  and  breathes  vengeance:  "  My  children,  France  comes  to  make  us  slaves. 
God  gave  us  liberty;  France  has  no  right  to  take  it  away.  Burn  the  cities, 
destroy  the  harvests,  tear  up  the  roads  with  cannon,  poison  the  wells,  show  the 
white  man  the  hell  he  comes  to  make  ”  —  and  he  was  obeyed.  When  the 
great  William  of  Orange  saw  Louis  XIV  cover  Holland  with  troops,  he  said, 
"  Break  down  the  dikes,  give  Holland  back  to  ocean  ”;  and  Europe  said, 
"  Sublime!  ”  When  Alexander  saw  the  armies  of  France  descend  upon  Russia, 
he  said,  "  Burn  Moscow,  starve  back  the  invaders  ”;  and  Europe  said,  "  Sub¬ 
lime!  ”  This  black  saw  all  Europe  marshaled  to  crush  him,  and  gave  to  his 
people  the  same  heroic  example  of  defiance. 

It  is  true,  the  scene  grows  bloodier  as  we  proceed.  But  remember,  the 
white  man  fitly  accompanied  his  infamous  attempt  to  reduce  freemen  to 
slavery  with  every  bloody  and  cruel  device  that  bitter  and  shameless  hate 
could  invent.  Aristocracy  is  always  cruel.  The  black  man  met  the  attempt, 
as  every  such  attempt  should  be  met,  with  war  to  the  hilt.  In  his  first  struggle 
to  gain  his  freedom,  he  had  been  generous  and  merciful,  saved  lives  and 
pardoned  enemies,  as  the  people  in  every  age  and  clime  have  always  done 
when  rising  against  aristocrats.  Now,  to  save  his  liberty,  the  negro  exhausted 
every  means,  seized  every  weapon,  and  turned  back  the  hateful  invaders 
with  a  vengeance  as  terrible  as  their  own,  though  even  now  he  refused  to  be 
cruel. 

Leclerc  sent  word  to  Christophe  that  he  was  about  to  land  at  Cape  City. 
Christophe  said,  "Toussaint  is  governor  of  the  island.  I  will  send  to  him  for 
permission.  If  without  it  a  French  soldier  sets  foot  on  shore,  I  will  burn  the 
town,  and  fight  over  its  ashes.” 

Leclerc  landed.  Christophe  took  two  thousand  white  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  carried  them  to  the  mountains  in  safety;  then  with  his  own 
hands  set  fire  to  the  splendid  palace  which  French  architects  had  just  finished 
for  him,  and  in  forty  hours  the  place  was  in  ashes.  The  battle  was  fought  in  its 
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streets,  and  the  French  driven  back  to  their  boats.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
were  met  with  fire  and  sword.  Once,  resisting  an  attack,  the  blacks,  French¬ 
men  born,  shouted  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  and  the  French  soldiers  stood  still; 
they  could  not  fight  the  '  Marseillaise.’  And  it  was  not  till  their  officers 
sabered  them  on  that  they  advanced,  and  then  they  were  beaten.  Beaten  in 
the  field,  the  French  then  took  to  lies.  They  issued  proclamations,  saying,  "We 
do  not  come  to  make  you  slaves;  this  man  Toussaint  tells  you  lies.  Join  us, 
and  you  shall  have  the  rights  you  claim.”  They  cheated  every  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  except  Christophe  and  Dessalines  and  his  own  brother  Pierre;  and  finally 
these  also  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  then  sent  word  to  Leclerc, 
"  I  will  submit.  I  could  continue  the  struggle  for  years  —  could  prevent  a 
single  Frenchman  from  safely  quitting  your  camp.  But  I  hate  bloodshed.  I 
have  fought  only  for  the  liberty  of  my  race.  Guarantee  that,  I  will  submit 
and  come  in.”  He  took  the  oath  to  be  a  faithful  citizen;  and  on  the  same 
crucifix  Leclerc  swore  that  he  should  be  faithfully  protected,  and  that  the 
island  should  be  free.  As  the  French  general  glanced  along  the  line  of  his 
splendidly  equipped  troops,  and  saw  opposite  Toussaint’s  ragged,  ill-armed 
followers,  he  said  to  him,  "  L’Ouverture,  had  you  continued  the  war,  where 
could  you  have  got  arms?  ”  "  I  would  have  taken  yours,”  was  the  Spartan 
reply.  He  went  down  to  his  house  in  peace;  it  was  summer.  Leclerc  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  fever  months  were  coming,  when  his  army  would  be  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  when  one  motion  of  that  royal  hand  would  sweep  his  troops  into  the 
sea.  He  was  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large.  So  they  summoned  him  to  at¬ 
tend  a  council;  and  here  is  the  only  charge  made  against  him  —  the  only 
charge  —  they  say  he  was  fool  enough  to  go.  Grant  it:  what  was  the  record? 
The  white  man  lies  shrewdly  to  cheat  the  negro.  Knight-errantry  was  truth. 
The  foulest  insult  you  can  offer  a  man  since  the  Crusades  is,  "You  lie.” 
Of  Toussaint,  Hermona,  the  Spanish  general,  who  knew  him  well,  said,  "He 
was  the  purest  soul  God  ever  put  into  a  body.”  Of  him  history  bears  witness, 
"  He  never  broke  his  word.”  Maitland  was  traveling  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  to  meet  Toussaint,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  and  told  that  he 
was  betrayed.  He  went  on,  and  met  Toussaint,  who  showed  him  two  letters  — 
one  from  the  French  general  offering  him  any  rank  if  he  would  put  Maitland 
in  his  power,  and  the  other  his  reply.  It  was,  "  Sir,  I  have  promised  the 
Englishman  that  he  shall  go  back.”  Let  it  stand,  therefore,  that  the  negro, 
truthful  as  a  knight  of  old,  was  cheated  by  his  lying  foe.  Which  race  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  record? 

But  he  was  not  cheated.  He  was  under  espionage.  Suppose  he  had  refused: 
the  government  would  have  doubted  him  —  would  have  found  some  cause 
to  arrest  him.  He  probably  reasoned  thus:  "  If  I  go  willingly,  I  shall  be 
treated  accordingly  ”;  and  he  went.  The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  the 
officers  drew  their  swords  and  told  him  he  was  prisoner;  and  one  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  was  present  says,  "  He  was  not  at  all  surprised,  but  seemed  very 
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sad.”  They  put  him  on  shipboard  and  weighed  anchor  for  France.  As  the 
island  faded  from  his  sight,  he  turned  to  the  captain,  and  said,  "  You  think 
you  have  rooted  up  the  tree  of  liberty,  but  I  am  only  a  branch;  I  have  planted 
the  tree  so  deep  that  all  France  can  never  root  it  up.” 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  was  flung  into  jail,  and  Napoleon  sent  his  secretary 
Caffarelli  to  him,  supposing  he  had  buried  large  treasures.  He  listened  awhile, 
then  replied,  "  Young  man,  it  is  true  I  have  lost  treasures,  but  they  are  not  such 
as  you  come  to  seek.”  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Joux,  to  a  dungeon 
twelve  feet  by  twenty,  built  wholly  of  stone,  with  a  narrow  window  high  up 
on  the  one  side,  looking  out  on  the  snows  of  Switzerland.  In  winter,  ice 
covers  the  floor;  in  summer,  it  is  damp  and  wet.  In  this  living  tomb  the  child 
of  the  sunny  tropic  was  left  to  die.  From  this  dungeon  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  Napoleon.  One  of  them  ran  thus: 

"  Sire,  I  am  a  French  citizen.  I  never  broke  a  law.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  saved  for  you  the  best  island  of  your  realm.  Sire,  of  your  mercy  grant 
me  justice.” 

Napoleon  never  answered  the  letters.  The  commandant  allowed  five  francs 
a  day  for  food  and  fuel.  Napoleon  heard  of  it,  and  reduced  the  sum  to 
three.  The  luxurious  usurper,  who  complained  that  the  English  government 
was  stingy  because  it  allowed  him  only  six  thousand  dollars  a  month,  stooped 
from  his  throne  to  cut  down  a  dollar  to  a  half,  and  still  Toussaint  did  not 
die  quick  enough. 

This  dungeon  was  a  tomb.  The  story  is  told  that  in  Josephine’s  time,  a 
young  French  marquis  was  placed  there,  and  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  be¬ 
trothed  went  to  the  Empress  and  prayed  for  his  release.  Said  Josephine  to 
her,  "Have  a  model- of  it  made,  and  bring  it  to  me.”  Josephine  placed  it 
near  Napoleon.  He  said,  "  Take  it  away  —  it  is  horrible!  ”  She  put  it  on  his 
footstool,  and  he  kicked  it  from  him.  She  held  it  to  him  the  third  time,  and 
said,  "  Sire,  in  this  horrible  dungeon  you  have  put  a  man  to  die.”  "Take  him 
out,”  said  Napoleon,  and  the  girl  saved  her  lover.  In  this  tomb  Toussaint 
was  buried,  but  he  did  not  die  fast  enough.  Finally  the  commandant  was  told 
to  go  into  Switzerland,  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  dungeon  with  him,  and  to 
stay  four  days;  when  he  returned,  Toussaint  was  found  starved  to  death. 
That  imperial  assassin  was  taken,  twelve  years  later,  to  his  prison  at  St. 
Helena,  planned  for  a  tomb  as  he  had  planned  that  of  Toussaint;  and  there 
he  whined  away  his  dying  hours  in  pitiful  complaints  of  curtains  and  titles, 
of  dishes  and  rides.  God  grant  that  when  some  future  Plutarch  shall  weigh 
the  great  men  of  our  epoch,  the  whites  against  the  blacks,  he  do  not  put  that 
whining  child  at  St.  Helena  into  one  scale,  and  into  the  other  the  negro, 
meeting  death  like  a  Roman,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
icy  dungeon! 
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HORACE  BUSHNELL  was  born  in  1802  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
and  reared  in  New  Preston,  a  hamlet  near  by.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1827,  and  after  a  year  of  editorial  service  on  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  New  York  he  became  tutor  in  Yale  College,  studied 
theology  at  the  same  time,  and  in  1833  was  settled  in  the  ministry  over  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1853  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  lived  till  1876,  filling  the  years  to  the  last 
with  arduous  study  and  authorship.  He  published  three  volumes  of  sermons, 
two  of  essays  and  addresses,  a  treatise  on  women’s  suffrage,  under  the  title 
'  A  Reform  against  Nature,’  and  five  treatises  of  a  theological  character. 
Each  of  the  latter  was  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  prevailing  thought  of  his 
day,  and  involved  him  in  suspicion  and  accusation  that  well-nigh  cost  him 
his  ecclesiastical  standing.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  he  led  the 
way  into  the  new  world  of  theological  thought  which  has  since  opened  so 
widely,  and  thereby  rendered  great  and  enduring  service  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  his  work  in  this  respect  that  it  was  characterized 
by  a  mingling  of  the  thought  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  of  the  modern 
spirit  which  had  found  its  way  from  Germany  into  England  through  Cole¬ 
ridge.  The  two  did  not  always  agree  well,  and  the  latter  is  the  predominating 
feature  in  all  his  writings.  He  was  the  first  theologian  in  New  England  to 
admit  fully  into  his  thought  the  modern  sense  of  Nature,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  notably  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge.  Dr.  Bushnell  was  not  a  student  of  this  literature  beyond 
a  thorough  and  sympathetic  study  of  '  The  Aids  to  Reflection,’  but  through 
this  open  door  the  whole  spirit  of  that  great  thought  movement  entered  his 
mind  and  found  a  congenial  home.  The  secret  of  this  movement  was  a  spirit¬ 
ual  interpretation  of  nature.  It  was  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  human  thought; 
and  appearing  first  in  literature,  its  natural  point  of  entrance,  it  was  sure  to 
reach  all  forms  of  thought,  as  in  time  to  come  it  will  reach  all  forms  of  social 
life.  The  thing  that  the  world  is  rapidly  learning  is,  that  not  only  is  the  world 
God’s  but  that  God  is  in  his  world.  Bushnell  was  by  nature  immensely  open 
to  this  thought,  and  its  undertone  can  be  heard  in  almost  every  page  of  his 
writings.  It  was  this  that  gave  value  to  his  works  and  made  them  exceptional 
in  his  day  and  place.  Each  of  his  great  treatises  is,  with  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctness,  an  effort  to  put  natural  things  and  divine  things  into  some  sort 
of  relevance  and  oneness. 
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He  took  the  path  by  which  superior  minds  have  always  found  their  way 
into  new  realms  of  truth.  They  do  not  pass  from  one  school  to  another,  but 
instead  rise  into  some  new  or  some  larger  conception  of  nature  and  start 
afresh.  All  gains  in  philosophy  and  religion  and  civilization  have  been  made 
by  further  inroads  into  nature,  and  never  in  any  other  way.  Dr.  Bushnell, 
with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  discoverer,  struck  this  path  and  kept  it  to  the 
end.  At  the  bottom  of  all  his  work  lies  a  profound  sense  of  nature,  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  force  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  He  did  not  deny  a  certain  antithesis 
between  nature  and  the  supernatural,  but  he  so  defined  the  latter  that  the 
two  could  be  embraced  in  the  one  category  of  nature  when  viewed  as  the 
ascertained  order  of  God  in  creation.  The  supernatural  is  simply  the  realm 
of  freedom,  and  it  is  as  natural  as  the  physical  realm  of  necessity.  Thus  he  not 
only  got  rid  of  the  traditional  antinomy  between  them,  but  led  the  way  to 
that  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his  world  which  more  and  more  is 
taking  possession  of  modern  thought.  In  his  essay  on  language  he  says  (and 
the  thought  is  always  with  him  as  a  governing  principle) :  "  The  whole  uni¬ 
verse  of  nature  is  a  perfect  analogon  of  the  whole  universe  of  thought  or 
spirit.  Therefore,  as  nature  becomes  truly  a  universe  only  through  science 
revealing  its  universal  laws,  the  true  universe  of  thought  and  spirit  cannot 
sooner  be  conceived.”  Thus  he  actually  makes  the  revelation  of  spiritual  truth 
wait  on  the  unfolding  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  world  of  nature.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  attitude  of  this  great  thinker  sitting  in  the  dark, 
waiting  for  disclosures  in  nature  that  would  substantiate  what  he  felt  was 
true  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 

His  first  and  most  important  work,  '  Christian  Nurture,’  contended  that 
the  training  of  children  should  be  according  to  nature  —  not  in  the  poor 
sense  of  Rousseau,  but  that  it  should  be  divinely  natural.  So  '  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,’  whatever  place  may  be  accorded  to  the  book  today,  was 
an  effort  to  bring  the  two  terms  that  were  held  as  opposite  and  contra¬ 
dictory,  into  as  close  relation  as  God  is  to  his  laws  in  nature.  So  in  '  The  Vi¬ 
carious  Sacrifice  ’  his  main  purpose  was  to  take  a  doctrine  that  had  been 
dwarfed  out  of  its  proper  proportions,  and  give  to  it  the  measure  of  God’s 
love  and  the  manner  of  its  action  in  human  life.  Dr.  Bushnell  may  or  may 
not  have  thought  with  absolute  correctness  on  these  themes,  but  he  thought 
with  consummate  ability,  he  wrote  with  great  eloquence  and  power,  and  he 
left  many  pages  that  are  to  be  cherished  as  literature,  while  theologically 
they  "point  the  way  we  are  going.” 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  things  about  Dr.  Bushnell 
is  the  method  he  took  to  find  his  way  between  this  spiritual  view  of  things 
and  that  world  of  theological  orthodoxy  where  he  stood  by  virture  of  his 
profession.  It  was  a  very  hard  and  dry  world  —  a  world  chiefly  of  definitions 
—  but  it  covered  vital  realities,  and  so  must  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  other  world.  Dr.  Bushnell  bridged  the  chasm  by  a  theory  of  language 
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which  he  regarded  as  original  with  himself.  It  was  not  new,  but  he  elaborated 
it  in  an  original  way  and  with  great  ability.  In  its  main  feature  it  was  simply 
a  claim  to  use  in  theology  the  symbolism  of  poetry;  it  regarded  language  as 
something  that  attempts  to  make  one  feel  the  inexpressible  truth,  rather 
than  a  series  of  definitions  which  imply  that  it  can  be  exactly  stated  in  words; 
it  held  that  truth  is  larger  than  any  form  which  attempts  to  express  it;  it 
images  and  reflects  truth  instead  of  defining  it. 

Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory  did  not  blind  the  ordinary  reader.  No  writer  is  more 
easily  apprehended  by  the  average  mind  if  he  has  any  sympathy  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated;  but  it  was  an  inconvenient  thing  for  his  theological  neighbors 
to  manage.  While  they  insisted  on  "  the  evident  meaning  of  the  words  ”  —  a 
mischievous  phrase  —  he  was  breathing  his  meaning  into  attentive  souls  by  the 
spirit  which  he  had  contrived  to  hide  within  his  words.  It  is  a  way  that  genius 
has  —  as  Abt  Vogler  says:  — 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear: 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;  ’tis  we  musicians  know. 

The  first  thing  that  brought  Dr.  Bushnell  out  of  the  world  of  theology 
into  the  world  of  literature  was  his  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So¬ 
ciety  at  Harvard  College  in  1848.  He  had  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  preacher 
of  remarkable  insight  for  such  as  had  ears  to  hear,  and  he  was  already  in 
the  thick  of  theological  controversy;  but  his  fine  power  of  expression  and 
breadth  of  thought  had  not  been  specially  noticed.  This  oration  introduced 
him  into  the  world  of  letters,  and  gave  him  an  assured  place  in  the  ranks  of 
literature.  That  he  should  have  been  so  readily  welcomed  by  the  literary  guild 
is  not  strange,  for  the  title  of  his  oration  —  '  Work  and  Play  ’  —  led  the  way 
into  a  discussion  of  the  secret  that  underlies  all  works  of  genius.  For  once,  the 
possessor  of  the  divine  gift  heard  its  secret  revealed  and  himself  explained  to 
himself;  his  work  was  set  before  him  as  the  full  play  of  his  spirit.  Beginning 
with  nature,  where  our  author  always  began,  and  finding  there  a  free  and 
sportive  element,  he  carries  it  into  human  life;  making  the  contention  that  its 
aim  should  be,  and  that  its  destiny  will  be,  to  free  itself  from  the  constraint 
of  mere  work  and  rise  into  that  natural  action  of  the  faculties  which  may 
be  called  play  —  a  moral  and  spiritual  process.  His  conclusion  is  that  —  "  if 
the  world  were  free  —  free,  I  mean,  of  themselves;  brought  up,  all,  out  of 
work  into  the  pure  inspiration  of  truth  and  charity  —  new  forms  of  personal 
and  intellectual  beauty  would  appear,  and  society  itself  reveal  the  Orphic 
movement.  No  more  will  it  be  imagined  that  poetry  and  rhythm  are  acci¬ 
dents  or  figments  of  the  race,  one  side  of  all  ingredient  or  ground  of  nature. 
But  we  shall  know  that  poetry  is  the  real  and  true  state  of  man;  the  proper 
and  last  ideal  of  souls,  the  free  beauty  they  long  for,  and  the  rhythmic  flow 
of  that  universal  play  in  which  all  life  would  live.” 

The  key  to  Dr.  Bushnell  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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of  him  that  in  hardly  a  page  of  a  dozen  volumes  is  he  false  to  it.  He  is 
always  a  poet,  singing  out  of  "  the  pure  inspiration  of  truth  and  charity,”  and 
keeping  ever  in  mind  that  poetry  and  rhythm  are  not  figments  outside  of 
nature,  but  the  real  and  true  state  of  man  and  the  proper  and  last  ideal 
of  souls. 

The  centrality  of  this  thought  is  seen  in  his  style.  It  is  a  remarkable  style, 
and  is  only  to  be  appreciated  when  the  man  is  understood.  It  is  made  up  of 
long  sentences  full  of  qualifying  phrases  until  the  thought  is  carved  into 
perfect  exactness;  or  —  changing  the  figure  —  shade  upon  shade  is  added 
until  the  picture  and  conception  are  alike.  But  with  all  this  piling  up  of 
phrases,  he  not  only  did  not  lose  proportion  and  rhythm,  but  so  set  down  his 
words  that  they  read  like  a  chant  and  sound  like  the  breaking  of  waves  upon 
the  beach.  Nor  does  he  ever  part  with  poetry  in  the  high  sense  in  which  he 
conceived  it.  I  will  not  compare  his  style,  as  to  merit,  with  that  of  Milton 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  but  he  belongs  to  their  class; 
he  has  the  same  majestic  swing,  and  like  them  he  cannot  forbear  singing 
whatever  he  may  have  to  say.  His  theme  may  be  roads,  or  city  plans, 
or  agriculture,  or  emigration,  or  the  growth  of  law;  yet  he  never  fails 
of  lifting  his  subject  into  that  higher  world  of  the  imagination  where  the 
real  truth  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found,  and  is  made  to  appear  as  poetry. 
Dr.  Bushnell  wrote  chiefly  on  theology,  and  the  value  and  efficacy  of  his 
writings  lie  in  the  fact  that  imagination  and  fact,  thought  and  sentiment, 
reason  and  feeling,  are  each  preserved  and  yet  so  mingled  as  to  make  a  single 
impression. 

This  combination  of  two  realms  or  habits  of  thought  appears  on  every 
page.  He  was,  as  Novalis  said  of  Spinoza,  "  A  God-intoxicated  man,”  but  it 
was  God  as  containing  humanity  in  himself.  His  theology  was  a  veritable 
Jacob’s  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God  ascend  and  descend;  and  if  in 
his  thought  they  descended  before  they  ascended,  it  was  because  he  conceived 
of  humanity  as  existing  in  God  before  it  was  manifest  in  creation;  and  if  his 
head  was  among  the  stars,  his  feet  were  always  firmly  planted  on  the  earth. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  of  Dr.  Bushnell  that  he  was  the  subject  of  his 
imagination,  and  that  it  ran  away  with  him  in  the  treatment  of  themes  which 
required  only  severe  thought:  the  impression  is  a  double  mistake:  theology 
does  not  call  for  severe  thought,  alone  nor  mainly;  but  first  and  chiefly  for 
the  imagination,  and  the  seeing  and  interpreting  eye  that  usually  goes  with  it; 
its  object  is  to  find  spirit  under  form,  to  discover  what  the  logos  expresses.  For 
this  the  imagination  is  the  chief  requisite.  It  is  not  a  vagrant  and  irresponsible 
faculty,  but  an  inner  eye  whose  vision  is  to  be  trusted  like  that  of  the  outer; 
it  has  in  itself  the  quality  of  thought,  and  is  not  a  mere  picture-making  gift. 
Dr.  Bushnell  trained  his  imagination  to  work  on  certain  definite  lines,  and  for 
a  definite  end  —  namely,  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  meaning  hidden  within 
the  external  form.  He  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Coleridge’s  words:  — 
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I  had  found 

That  outward  forms  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within. 

Theodore  T.  Munger 


FROM  '  THE  AGE  OF  HOMESPUN  ’ 

MOST  of  all  to  be  remembered  are  those  friendly  circles  gathered  so 
often  round  the  winter’s  fire;  not  the  stove,  but  the  fire,  the  brightly 
blazing,  hospitable  fire.  In  the  early  dusk,  the  home  circle  is  drawn 
more  closely  and  quietly  round  it;  but  a  good  neighbor  and  his  wife  drop  in 
shortly  from  over  the  way,  and  the  circle  begins  to  spread.  Next,  a  few  young 
folk  from  the  other  end  of  the  village,  entering  in  brisker  mood,  find  as  many 
more  chairs  set  in  as  wedges  into  the  periphery  to  receive  them  also.  And  then 
a  friendly  sleighful  of  old  and  young  that  have  come  down  from  the  hill  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two,  spread  the  circle  again,  moving  it  still  farther  back 
from  the  fire;  and  the  fire  blazes  just  as  much  higher  and  more  brightly,  having 
a  new  stick  added  for  every  guest.  There  is  no  restraint,  certainly  no  affecta-. 
tion  of  style.  They  tell  stories,  they  laugh,  they  sing.  They  are  serious  and  gay 
by  turns,  or  the  young  folks  go  on  with  some  play,  while  the  fathers  and 
mothers  are  discussing  some  hard  point  of  theology  in  the  minister’s  last  ser¬ 
mon,  or  perhaps  the  great  danger  coming  to  sound  morals  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  turnpikes  and  newspapers!  Meantime  the  good  housewife  brings 
out  her  choice  stock  of  home-grown  exotics,  gathered  from  three  realms  — 
doughnuts  from  the  pantry,  hickory  nuts  from  the  chamber,  and  the  nicest, 
smoothest  apples  from  the  cellar;  all  which,  including,  I  suppose  I  must  add, 
the  rather  unpoetic  beverage  that  gave  its  acid  smack  to  the  ancient  hospitality, 
are  discussed  as  freely,  with  no  fear  of  consequences.  And  then,  as  the  tall 
clock  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ticks  on  majestically  towards  nine,  the  con¬ 
versation  takes,  it  may  be,  a  little  more  serious  turn,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
very  happy  evening  may  fitly  be  ended  with  a  prayer.  Whereupon  the  circle 
breaks  up  with  a  reverent,  congratulative  look  on  every  face,  which  is  itself 
the  truest  language  of  a  social  nature  blessed  in  human  fellowship. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  society  of  the  homespun  age.  .  .  . 

Passing  to  the  church,  or  rather  I  should  say,  to  the  meeting-house  —  good 
translation,  whether  meant  or  not,  of  what  is  older  and  more  venerable  than 
church ,  viz.,  synagogue  —  here  again  you  meet  the  picture  of  a  sturdy  home- 
spun  worship.  Probably  it  stands  on  some  hill,  midway  between  three  or  four 
valleys,  whither  the  tribes  go  up  to  worship,  and,  when  the  snow-drifts  are 
deepest,  go  literally  from  strength  to  strength.  There  is  no  furnace  or  stove 
save  the  foot-stoves  that  are  filled  from  the  fires  of  the  neighboring  houses, 
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and  brought  in  partly  as  a  rather  formal  compliment  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
tender  sex,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  really  wanted.  The  dress  of  the 
assembly  is  mostly  homespun,  indicating  only  slight  distinctions  of  quality  in 
the  worshipers.  They  are  seated  according  to  age  —  the  old  king  Lemuels  and 
their  queens  in  front,  near  the  pulpit,  and  the  younger  Lemuels  farther  back, 
inclosed  in  pews,  sitting  back  to  back,  impounded,  all,  for  deep  thought  and 
spiritual  digestion;  only  the  deacons,  sitting  close  under  the  pulpit  by  them¬ 
selves,  to  receive,  as  their  distinctive  honor,  the  more  perpendicular  droppings 
of  the  Word.  Clean  round  the  front  of  the  gallery  is  drawn  a  single  row 
of  choir,  headed  by  the  key-pipe  in  the  center.  The  pulpit  is  overhung  by 
an  august  wooden  canopy  called  a  sounding-board  —  study  general,  of  course, 
and  first  lesson  of  mystery  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  until  what  time  their 
ears  are  opened  to  understand  the  spoken  mysteries. 

There  is  no  affectation  of  seriousness  in  the  assembly,  no  mannerism  of 
worship;  some  would  say  too  little  of  the  manner  of  worship.  They 
think  of  nothing,  in  fact,  save  what  meets  their  intelligence  and  enters 
into  them  by  that  method.  They  appear  like  men  who  have  a  diges¬ 
tion  for  strong  meat,  and  have  no  conception  that  trifles  more  delicate  can  be 
of  any  account  to  feed  the  system.  Nothing  is  dull  that  has  the  matter  in  it, 
nothing  long  that  has  not  exhausted  the  matter.  If  the  minister  speaks  in  his 
great-coat  and  thick  gloves  or  mittens,  if  the  howling  blasts  of  winter  drive  in 
across  the  assembly  fresh  streams  of  ventilation  that  move  the  hair  upon  their 
heads,  they  are  none  the  less  content,  if  only  he  gives  them  good  strong  exercise. 
Under  their  hard  and,  as  some  would  say,  stolid  faces,  great  thoughts  are 
brewing,  and  these  keep  them  warm.  Free-will,  fixed  fate,  foreknowledge  ab¬ 
solute,  trinity,  redemption,  special  grace,  eternity  —  give  them  anything  high 
enough,  and  the  tough  muscle  of  their  inward  man  will  be  climbing  sturdily 
into  it;  and  if  they  go  away  having  something  to  think  of,  they  have  had  a  good 
day.  A  perceptible  glow  will  kindle  in  their  hard  faces  only  when  some  one  of 
the  chief  apostles,  a  Day,  a  Smith,  or  a  Bellamy,  has  come  to  lead  them  up 
some  higher  pinnacle  of  thought  or  pile  upon  their  sturdy  minds  some  heavier 
weight  of  argument  —  fainting  never  under  any  weight,  even  that  which,  to 
the  foreign  critics  of  the  discourses  preached  by  them  and  others  of  their 
day,  it  seems  impossible  for  any,  the  most  cultivated  audience  in  the  world,  to 
have  supported.  These  royal  men  of  homespun  —  how  great  a  thing  to  them 
was  religion! 

The  sons  and  daughters  grew  up,  all,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  closest 
habits  of  industry.  The  keen  jockey  way  of  whittling  out -a  living  by  small 
bargains  sharply  turned,  which  many  suppose  to  be  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Yankee  race,  is  yet  no  proper  inbred  distinction,  but  only  a  casual  result, 
or  incident,  that  pertains  to  the  transition  period  between  the  small,  stringent 
way  of  life  in  the  previous  times  of  home-production  and  the  new  age  of 
trade.  In  these  olden  times,  these  genuine  days  of  homespun,  they  supposed,  in 
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their  simplicity,  that  thrift  represented  work,  and  looked  about  seldom  for 
any  more  delicate  and  sharper  way  of  getting  on.  They  did  not  call  a  man’s 
property  his  fortune,  but  they  spoke  of  one  or  another  as  being  worth  so  much; 
conceiving  that  he  had  it  laid  up  as  the  reward  or  fruit  of  his  deservings.  The 
house  was  a  factory  on  the  farm,  the  farm  a  grower  and  producer  for  the 
house.  The  exchanges  went  on  briskly  enough,  but  required  neither  money  nor 
trade.  No  affectation  of  polite  living,  no  languishing  airs  of  delicacy  and 
softness  indoors,  had  begun  to  make  the  fathers  and  sons  impatient  of  hard 
work  out  of  doors,  and  set  them  at  contriving  some  easier  and  more  plausible 
way  of  living.  Their  very  dress  represented  work,  and  they  went  out  as  men 
whom  the  wives  and  daughters  had  dressed  for  work;  facing  all  weather,  cold 
and  hot,  wet  and  dry,  wrestling  with  the  plow  on  the  stony-sided  hills,  digging 
out  the  rocks  by  hard  lifting  and  a  good  many  very  practical  experiments  in 
mechanics,  dressing  the  flax,  threshing  the  rye,  dragging  home,  in  the  deep 
snows,  the  great  woodpile  of  the  year’s  consumption;  and  then  when  the  day 
is  ended  —  having  no  loose  money  to  spend  in  taverns  —  taking  their  recrea¬ 
tion  all  together  in  reading  or  singing  or  happy  talk  or  silent  looking  in  the 
fire,  and  finally  in  sleep  —  to  rise  again  with  the  sun  and  pray  over  the 
family  Bible  for  just  such  another  good  day  as  the  last.  And  so  they  lived, 
working  out,  each  year,  a  little  advance  of  thrift,  just  within  the  line  of 
comfort. 

No  mode  of  life  was  ever  more  expensive:  it  was  life  at  the  expense  of 
labor  too  stringent  to  allow  the  highest  culture  and  the  most  proper  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Even  the  dress  of  it  was  more  expensive  than  we  shall  ever  see  again. 
Still  it  was  a  life  of  honesty  and  simple  content  and  sturdy  victory.  Immoralities 
that  rot  down  the  vigor  and  humble  the  consciousness  of  families  were  as  much 
less  frequent  as  they  had  less  thought  of  adventure;  less  to  do  with  travel  and 
trade  and  money,  and  were  closer  to  nature  and  the  simple  life  of  home. 

It  was  also  a  great  point,  in  this  homespun  mode  of  life,  that  it  imparted 
exactly  what  many  speak  of  only  with  contempt  —  a  closely  girded  habit  of 
economy.  Harnessed  all  together  into  the  producing  process,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  from  the  boy  that  rode  the  plow-horse  to  the  grandmother 
knitting  under  her  spectacles,  they  had  no  conception  of  squandering  lightly 
what  they  all  had  been  at  work,  thread  by  thread  and  grain  by  grain,  to 
produce.  They  knew  too  exactly  what  everything  cost,  even  small  things,  not 
to  husband  them  carefully.  Men  of  patrimony  in  the  great  world,  therefore, 
noticing  their  small  way  in  trade  or  expenditure,  are  ready,  as  we  often  see,  to 
charge  them  with  meanness  —  simply  because  they  knew  things  only  in  the 
small;  or,  what  is  not  far  different,  because  they  were  too  simple  and  rustic  to 
have  any  conception  of  the  big  operations  by  which  other  men  are  wont  to 
get  their  money  without  earning  it,  and  lavish  the  more  freely  because  it  was 
not  earned.  Still,  this  knowing  life  only  in  the  small,  it  will  be  found,  is  really 
anything  but  meanness. 
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THE  FOUNDERS 
From  '  Work  and  Play  ’ 

THERE  is  a  class  of  writers  and  critics  in  our  country,  who  imagine  it 
is  quite  clear  that  our  fathers  cannot  have  been  the  proper  founders  of 
our  American  liberties,  because  it  is  in  proof  that  they  were  so  intol¬ 
erant  and  so  clearly  unrepublican  often  in  their  avowed  sentiments.  They 
suppose  the  world  to  be  a  kind  of  professor’s  chair,  and  expect  events  to  tran¬ 
spire  logically  in  it.  They  see  not  that  casual  opinions,  or  conventional  and 
traditional  prejudices,  are  one  thing,  and  that  principles  and  morally  dynamic 
forces  are  often  quite  another;  that  the  former  are  the  connectives  only  of 
history,  the  latter  its  springs  of  life;  and  that  if  the  former  serve  well  enough 
as  providential  guards  and  moderating  weights  overlying  the  deep  geologic 
fires  and  subterranean  heavings  of  the  new  moral  instincts  below,  these  latter 
will  assuredly  burst  up  at  last  in  strong  mountains  of  rock,  to  crest  the  world. 
Unable  to  conceive  such  a  truth,  they  cast  about  them  accordingly  to  find  the 
paternity  of  our  American  institutions  in  purely  accidental  causes.  We  are 
clear  of  aristocratic  orders,  they  say,  because  there  was  no  blood  of  which  to 
make  an  aristocracy;  independent  of  king  and  parliament,  because  we  grew 
into  independence  under  the  natural  effects  of  distance  and  the  exercise  of  a 
legislative  power;  republican,  because  our  constitutions  were  cast  in  the  molds 
of  British  law;  a  wonder  of  growth  in  riches,  enterprise,  and  population,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hard  necessities  laid  upon  us,  and  our  simple  modes  of  life. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  this  question,  that  has  a  far  higher  significance. 
We  do  not  understand,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  real  greatness  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  when  we  look  simply  at  the  forms  under  which  we  hold  our  liberties.  It 
consists  not  in  these,  but  in  the  magnificent  possibilities  that  underlie  these 
forms  as  their  fundamental  supports  and  conditions.  In  these  we  have  the 
true  paternity  and  spring  of  our  institutions;  and  these,  beyond  a  question,  are 
the  gift  of  our  founders. 

We  see  this,  first  of  all,  in  the  fixed  relation  between  freedom  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  remarkable  care  they  had  of  popular  education.  It  was  not 
their  plan  to  raise  up  a  body  of  republicans.  But  they  believed  in  mind  as  in 
God.  Their  religion  was  the  choice  of  mind.  The  gospel  they  preached  must 
have  minds  to  hear  it;  and  hence  the  solemn  care  they  had,  even  from  the  first 
day  of  their  settlement,  of  the  education  of  every  child.  And,  as  God  would 
have  it,  the  children  whom  they  trained  up  for  pillars  in  the  church  turned 
out  also  to  be  more  than  tools  of  power.  They  grew  up  into  magistrates,  leaders 
of  the  people,  debaters  of  right  and  of  law,  statesmen,  generals,  and  signers  of 
declarations  for  liberty.  Such  a  mass  of  capacity  had  never  been  seen  before 
in  so  small  a  body  of  men.  And  this  is  the  first  condition  of  liberty  —  the 
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Condensation  of  Power.  For  liberty  is  not  the  license  of  an  hour;  it  is  not  the 
butchery  of  a  royal  house,  or  the  passion  that'  rages  behind  a  barricade,  or  the 
caps  that  are  swung  or  the  vivas  shouted  at  the  installing  of  a  liberator.  But  it 
is  the  compact,  impenetrable  matter  of  much  manhood,  the  compressed  energy 
of  good  sense  and  public  reason,  having  power  to  see  before  and  after  and 
measure  action  by  counsel —  this  it  is  that  walls  about  the  strength  and  liberty 
of  a  people.  To  be  free  is  not  to  fly  abroad  as  the  owls  of  the  night  when 
they  take  the  freedom  of  the  air,  but  it  is  to  settle  and  build  and  be  strong  —  a 
commonwealth  as  much  better  compacted  in  the  terms  of  reason,  as  it  casts 
off  more  of  the  restraints  of  force. 

Their  word  was  "  Reformation  ”  —  "  the  completion  of  the  Reformation 
not  Luther’s  nor  Calvin’s,  they  expressly  say;  they  cannot  themselves  imagine 
it.  Hitherto  it  is  unconceived  by  men.  God  must  reveal  it  in  the  light  that 
breaks  forth  from  him.  And  this  he  will  do  in  his  own  good  time.  It  is  already 
clear  to  us  that,  in  order  to  any  further  progress  in  this  direction,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  new  movement  to  begin  that  should  loosen  the  joints  of 
despotism  and  emancipate  the  mind  of  the  world.  And  in  order  to  this  a  new 
republic  must  be  planted  and  have  time  to  grow.  It  must  be  seen  rising  up 
in  the  strong  majesty  of  freedom  and  youth,  outstripping  the  old  prescriptive 
world  in  enterprise  and  the  race  of  power,  covering  the  ocean  with  its  com¬ 
merce,  spreading  out  in  populous  swarms  of  industry  —  planting,  build¬ 
ing,  educating,  framing  constitutions,  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  travel  along  its  mighty  rivers,  across  its  inland  seas,  over  its 
mountain-tops  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  strong  in  order  as  in  liberty  —  a 
savage  continent  become  the  field  of  a  colossal  republican  empire,  whose 
name  is  a  name  of  respect  and  a  mark  of  desire  to  the  longing  eyes  of  mankind. 
And  then,  as  the  fire  of  new  ideas  and  hopes  darts  electrically  along  the  nerves 
of  feeling  in  the  millions  of  the  race,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  Christian  move¬ 
ment  also  begins  with  it.  Call  it  reformation,  or  formation,  or  by  whatever 
aiame,  it  is  irresistible  because  it  is  intangible.  In  one  view  it  is  only  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  State  is  loosened  from  the  Church.  The  Church  crumbles  down 
into  fragments.  Superstition  is  eaten  away  by  the  strong  acid  of  liberty,  and 
spiritual  despotism  flies  affrighted  from  the  broken  loyalty  of  its  metropolis. 
Protestantism  also,  divided  and  subdivided  by  its  dialectic  quarrels,  falls  into 
the  finest,  driest  powder  of  disintegration.  Be  not  afraid.  The  new  order 
crystallizes  only  as  the  old  is  dissolved;  and  no  sooner  is  the  old  unity  of  orders 
and  authorities  effectually  dissolved  than  the  reconstructive  affinities  of  a  new 
and  better  unity  begin  to  appear  in  the  solution.  Repugnances  melt  away. 
Thought  grows  catholic.  Men  look  for  good  in  each  other  as  well  as  evil.  The 
crossings  of  opinion  by  travel  and  books,  and  the  intermixture  of  races  and 
religions,  issue  in  freer,  broader  views  of  the  Christian  truth;  and  so  the 
"  Church  of  the  Future,”  as  it  has  been  called,  gravitates  inwardly  towards 
those  terms  of  brotherhood  in  which  it  may  coalesce  and  rest.  I  say  not  or 
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believe  that  Christendom  will  be  Puritanized  or  Protestanized;  but  what  is 
better  than  either,  it  will  be  Christianized.  It  will  settle  thus  into  a  unity, 
probably  not  of  form,  but  of  practical  assent  and  love  —  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Spirit,  as  much  stronger  in  its  unity  than  the  old  satrapy  of  priestly 
despotism,  as  our  republic  is  stronger  than  any  other  government  of  the  world. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSIC 
From  '  Work  and  Play  ’ 

A  S  we  are  wont  to  argue  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power 
/j\  and  Godhead,  from  the  things  that  are  seen,  finding  them  all  images 
a  ML  of  thought  and  vehicles  of  intelligence,  so  we  have  an  argument  for 
God  more  impressive,  in  one  view,  because  the  matter  of  it  is  so  deep  and 
mysterious,  from  the  fact  that  a  grand,  harmonic,  soul-interpreting  law  of 
music  pervades  all  the  objects  of  the  material  creation,  and  that  things  without 
life,  all  metals  and  woods  and  valleys  and  mountains  and  waters,  are  tempered 
with  distinctions  of  sound,  and  toned  to  be  a  language  to  the  feeling  of  the 
heart.  It  is  as  if  God  had  made  the  world  about  us  to  be  a  grand  organ  of 
music,  so  that  our  feelings  might  have  play  in  it,  as  our  understanding  has  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  outward  colors  and  forms  of  things.  What  is  called 
the  musical  scale,  or  octave,  is  fixed  in  the  original  appointments  of  sound  just 
as  absolutely  and  definitely  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  or  prism  in  the  optical 
properties  and  laws  of  light.  And  the  visible  objects  of  the  world  are  not 
more  certainly  shaped  and  colored  to  us  under  the  exact  laws  of  light  and  the 
prism,  than  they  are  tempered  and  toned,  as  objects  audible,  to  give  distinc¬ 
tions  of  sound  by  their  vibrations  in  the  terms  of  the  musical  octave.  It  is  not 
simply  that  we  hear  the  sea  roar  and  the  floods  clap  their  hands  in  anthems 
of  joy;  it  is  not  that  we  hear  the  low  winds  sigh,  or  the  storms  howl  dolefully, 
or  the  ripples  break  peacefully  on  the  shore,  or  the  waters  dripping  sadly  from 
the  rock,  or  the  thunders  crashing  in  horrible  majesty  through  the  pavements 
of  heaven;  not  only  do  all  the  natural  sounds  we  hear  come  to  us  in  tones  of 
music  as  interpreters  of  feeling,  but  there  is  hid  in  the  secret  temper  and 
substance  of  all  matter  a  silent  music,  that  only  waits  to  sound  and  become  a 
voice  of  utterance  to  the  otherwise  unutterable  feeling  of  our  heart  —  a 
voice,  if  we  will  have  it,  of  love  and  worship  to  the  God  of  all. 

First,  there  is  a  musical  scale  in  the  laws  of  the  air  itself,  exactly  answering 
to  the  musical  sense  or  law  of  the  soul.  Next,  there  is  in  all  substances  a  tem¬ 
perament  of  quality  related  to  both;  so  that  whatever  kind  of  feeling  there  may 
be  in  a  soul  —  war  and  defiance,  festivity  and  joy,  sad  remembrance,  remorse, 
pity,  penitence,  self-denial,  love,  adoration  —  may  find  some  fit  medium  of 
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sound  in  which  to  express  itself.  And,  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  connected 
with  all  these  forms  of  substances  there  are  mathematical  laws  of  length  and 
breadth,  or  definite  proportions  of  each,  and  reflective  angles,  that  are  every 
way  as  exact  as  those  which  regulate  the  colors  of  the  prism,  the  images  of  the 
mirror,  or  the  telescopic  light  of  astronomic  worlds  —  mathematics  for  the 
heart  as  truly  as  for  the  head. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  music  is  a  human  creation,  and  as  far  as  the  substances 
of  the  world  are  concerned,  a  mere  accident.  As  well  can  it  be  said  that  man 
creates  the  colors  of  the  prism,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  properties  of  the 
light,  because  he  shapes  the  prism  by  his  own  mechanical  art.  Or  if  still  we 
doubt;  if  it  seems  incredible  that  the  soul  of  music  is  in  the  heart  of  all 
created  being;  then  the  laws  of  harmony  themselves  shall  answer,  one  string 
vibrating  to  another,  when  it  is  not  struck  itself,  and  uttering  its  voice  of  con¬ 
cord  simply  because  the  concord  is  in  it  and  it  feels  the  pulses  on  the  air  to 
which  it  cannot  be  silent.  Nay,  the  solid  mountains  and  their  giant  masses  of 
rock  shall  answer;  catching,  as  they  will,  the  bray  of  horns  or  the  stunning 
blast  of  cannon,  rolling  it  across  from  one  top  to  another  in  reverberating 
pulses,  till  it  falls  into  bars  of  musical  rhythm  and  chimes  and  cadences  of 
silver  melody.  I  have  heard  some  fine  music,  as  men  are  wont  to  speak  —  the 
play  of  orchestras,  the  anthems  of  choirs,  the  voices  of  song  that  moved  ad¬ 
miring  nations.  But  in  the  lofty  passes  of  the  Alps  I  heard  a  music  overhead 
from  God’s  cloudy  orchestra,  the  giant  peaks  of  rock  and  ice,  curtained  in  by 
the  driving  mist  and  only  dimly  visible  athwart  the  sky  through  its  folds,  such 
as  mocks  all  sounds  our  lower  worlds  of  art  can  ever  hope  to  raise.  I  stood  (ex¬ 
cuse  the  simplicity)  calling  to  them,  in  the  loudest  shouts  I  could  raise,  even 
till  my  power  was  spent,  and  listening  in  compulsory  trance  to  their  reply.  I 
heard  them  roll  it  up  through  their  cloudy  worlds  of  snow,  sifting  out  the 
harsh  qualities  that  were  tearing  in  it  as  demon  screams  of  sin,  holding  on 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  hymn  they  were  fining  to  the  ear  of  the  great  Creator, 
and  sending  it  round  and  round  in  long  reduplications  of  sweetness,  minute 
after  mfnute;  till  finally  receding  and  rising,  it  trembled,  as  it  were,  among  the 
quick  gratulations  of  angels,  and  fell  into  the  silence  of  the  pure  empyrean.  I 
had  never  any  conception  before  of  what  is  meant  by  quality  in  sound.  There 
was  more  power  upon  the  soul  in  one  of  those  simple  notes  than  I  ever  expect 
to  feel  from  anything  called  music  below,  or  ever  can  feel  till  I  hear  them 
again  in  the  choirs  of  the  angelic  world.  I  had  never  such  a  sense  of  purity,  or 
of  what  a  simple  sound  may  tell  of  purity  by  its  own  pure  quality;  and  I 
could  not  but  say,  O  my  God,  teach  me  this!  Be  this  in  me  forever!  And  I  can 
truly  affirm  that  the  experience  of  that  hour  has  consciously  made  me  better 
able  to  think  of  God  ever  since  —  better  able  to  worship.  All  other  sounds 
are  gone;  the  sounds  of  yesterday,  heard  in  the  silence  of  enchanted  multitudes, 
are  gone;  but  that  is  with  me  still,  and  I  hope  will  never  cease  to  ring  in  my 
spirit  till  I  go  down  to  the  slumber  of  silence  itself. 
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